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THE  IRON  MINES  OF  ANTRIM. 

By  R.  A.  Watson,  C.E.,  M.E. 

"  Much  more  in  this  great  work 
(Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate." — Shakespere. 


If  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,  it  is 
no  less  true  of  nations.  When  we 
look  around  us,  and  see  all  that 
is  promising  in  natural  resource, 
whether  of  a  people  or  a  soil,  no 
one  can  refuse  to  lend  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
but  want  a  helping-hand  to  tide 
over  the  first  struggle  with  national 
apathy  before  the  bark  of  enduring 
progress  can  be  safely  launched. 
The  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  is 
on  its  way  to  flood,  for  great  in- 
dustries, teeming  with  wealth,  and 
vital  to  the  future  of  Ireland,  are 
now  within  reach.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  weary  your 
readers  by  any  useless  reflections 
upon  the  past,  with  which  we  are 
only  too  familiar.  It  is  sufficient  to 
admit  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
has  been  more  than  decimated 
during  recent  years,  and  that  there 
has  been,  and  is  still,  an  influence 


at  work  fatal  to  the  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  the  people — an 
influence  which  no  legislation  has 
been  able  to  check,  and  for  which, 
though  many  an  able  administration 
has  been  ready  to  prescribe,  none 
have  yet  prepared  the  antidote.  In 
my  opinion  the  remedy  is  now  at 
the  doors  of  the  Irish  people. 

No  theoretical  or  sentimental 
grievances  ever  unpeopled  a  country, 
and  every  practical  mind  must  see 
that  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  legislation  for  Ireland, 
however  wreli  directed,  lies  in  her 
poverty.  It  is  useless  to  admonish 
people  how  to  live,  so  long  as  there 
is  nothing  to  live  upon,  for  the  cry 
is  still  for  bread — not  the  bread  of 
charity,  but  the  fruits  of  honest 
toil.  I  confess  that  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  acknow- 
ledged resources  of  Ireland  can 
once  for  all  be  thoroughly  set  in 
motion,  the  wheel  of  industry  will 
run  merrily  for  many  a  long  vear. 
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It  has  already  commenced  to  re- 
volve, not  rapidly,  it  is  true,  but 
there  are  not  wanting  evidences  that 
it  is  moving  with  no  uncertain  force 
and  effect.  I  propose  to  call  your 
readers'  attention,  first,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  national  resources  hitherto 
entirely  dormant,  and  then  to  illus- 
trate by  example  how  much  has 
ah'eady  been  achieved  for  their  de- 
velopment in  one  county  alone 
within  a  period  of  two  short  years. 
In  doing  this  I  fear  I  must  to  some 
extent  tread  over  the  dry  bones  of 
statistics  ;  and  if  I  am  necessarily 
personal  in  matters  of  detail,  it  is 
because  I  cannot  otherwise  effectu- 
ally invite  attention  to  the  individual 
energies  at  work  in  the  great  nucleus 
of  the  present  mining  and  other 
commercial  operations  in  Ireland — 
Antrim. 

First,  with  regard  to  general  re- 
sources, I  will  only  say  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Ireland  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  iron  ore,  nor 
is  the  iron  ore  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  Antrim.  In  county  Down 
and  elsewhere  the  existence  of  rich 
beds  is  now  being  reported.  Coal 
measures  of  great  value  in  many 
districts  only  await  the  application 
of  a  little  of  that  energy  and  capital 
which  has  so  long  been  withheld. 
Lignite  coal,  in  large  quantities  and 
of  known  commercial  value,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Fire- 
clays and  kindred  deposits  can  be 
obtained  in  abundance  ;  while  the 
manufacture  of  peat  fuel  now  bids 
fair  to  become  a  staple  in  the  land, 
where  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  raw  material  are  superior  to 
any  other  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate — 
neither  do  I  believe  it  vain  to  hope 
— that  there  may  and  will  follow  in 
the  wake  of  these  developing  re- 
sources what  have  followed  in  a 
hundred  other  great  mining  centres, 
viz.,  blast-furnaces,  railways,  docks, 
harbours,  and  trades  of  every  kind. 


There  will  be  no  longer  a  population 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
a  single  potato  crop,  but  honest 
labour  and  good  wages  for  all  at 
home,  and  many  more  who  are 
yearning  to  return  to  their  native 
soil.  If  your  readers  think  there  is 
the  slightest  exaggeration  in  such 
anticipations,  I  will  ask  them  to 
look  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  a  few 
years  ago  a  mere  hamlet,  now  boast- 
ing a  population  (daily  increasing) 
approaching  30,000.  In  my  opinion 
a  precisely  similar  future,  if  energy 
and  capital  are  properly  applied, 
awaits  very  many  districts  in  Ireland, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you 
the  practical  illustration  above  re- 
ferred to,  viz.,  the  present  opera- 
tions in  Antrim. 

The  pisolitic  iron  ores  of  this 
county  are  at  last  attracting  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Several 
causes  have,  however,  tended  to  facili- 
tate this  desirable  object,  namely, 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  iron 
trade,  the  exhaustion  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  richer  description  of 
English  hematite  ores,  and  the  un- 
settled condition  of  Spanish  affairs 
— this  last  cause  having  been  the 
means  of  almost  entirely  stopping 
the  export  of  the  valuable  ores 
which  abound  in  the  Bilboa districts, 
and  naturally  turning  the  attention 
of  capitalists  to  places  where  more 
certain  supplies  could  be  obtained. 

The  county  Antrim  had  for  a 
long  period  been  known  to  contain 
a  fair  description  of  brown  hematite, 
but  until  the  last  two  years  no  one 
appears  to  have  suspected  the 
enormous  extent,  richness,  and  value 
of  these  extraordinary  deposits,  as, 
owing  to  many  of  the  shipments 
being  carelessly  sampled,  the  piso- 
litic ore,  or  No.  1,  being  invariably 
mixed  with  the  red  bole  and 
lithomarge.  The  result  was  that  for 
several  years  the  ore  was  only  used 
as  a  flux  for  the  rich  hematites  of 
Furness  and  West  Cumberland,  in 
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the  small  proportion  of  about  ten 
per  cent.,  whereas,  at  the  present 
time,  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
is  the  general  proportion,  and  in 
some  exceptional  cases  it  has  been 
smelted  without  any  admixture  of 
other  ores. 

The  late  James  Fisher,  of  Cleggan, 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  open  out 
and  work  the  Antrim  ores  to  profit. 
The  district  selected  by  Mr.  Fisher 
for  his  first  adventure  was  the 
mountain  of  Slievananee,  and  I 
believe  the  mines  there  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  upwards  of 
seven  years.  The  ore  is  brought 
down  from  the  mines  to  the  head  of 
Glenravale  by  means  of  a  tramway, 
two  miles  long,  whence  it  is  carted 
for  shipment  at  Redbay.  These 
mines  are  said  to  be  of  very  great 
value,  and  Mr.  Fisher  assured  me 
he  had  refused  an  almost  fabulous 
price  for  them.  The  actual  dis- 
coverer of  the  ore  in  Slievananee 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macauley,  P.P. 
of  Glenravale,  who  showed  a  piece 
of  ore  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
mountain  rambles  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  appears  to  have  seen  at  a 
glance  the  great  value  of  the  dis- 
covery, as  he  at  once  took  the  very 
practical  course  of  acquiring  a  long 
lease  of  minerals  in  the  mountain. 
Capital  and  energy  soon  found  their 
way  into  the  road  taken  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  in  a  few  years  Mr. 
Silas  Evans,  and  other  Belfast 
gentlemen,  began  to  lay  foundations 
in  this  district,  under  the  title  of 
the  County  Antrim  Iron  Ore  Com- 
pany. This  company  quickly  took 
up  an  enormous  tract  of  country,  in 
parcels,  spreading  from  Brough- 
shane  round  by  Carnlough,  Glen- 
arm,  Cargan,  Trostan,  &c,  &c, 
and  their  operations  soon  became 
so  extensive  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  their  capital  from 
£8000  to  £100,000,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  make  tramways, 
promote  railways, purchase  steamers, 


and  otherwise  establish  a  great 
undertaking  upon  commensurate 
bases.  The  result  of  their  energy 
and  perseverance  has  been  that  the 
bill  of  the  Bally mena,  Cushendall, 
and  Redbay  Mineral  Tramway  was 
laid  before  Parliament,  carried,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mount- 
cashel  Iron  Ore  Company,  the 
capital  was  raised  to  construct  it. 
Indeed  so  quickly  has  their  energetic 
contractor,  Mr.  James  Connor, 
pressed  on  the  work  during  this 
summer  that  the  opening  of  the 
Glenravale  and  Ballymena  section 
of  the  line  is  confidently  looked 
forward  to  in  April  next.  Return- 
ing once  more  to  the  head  of 
Glenravale,  we  find  two  other  well- 
established  companies  there,  viz., 
the  Parkmoor  Iron  Ore  Company, 
who  are  fortunate  in  possessing  so 
intelligent  a  manager  as  Captain 
Faulkner,  and  the  Evishacrow  Iron 
Ore  Company,  whose  interests  are 
well  looked  after  by  Captain  Robin- 
son. In  going  through  the  Evisha- 
crow mine,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  great  size  and  purity  of  the 
pebbles,  which  have  the  appearance, 
when  split,  of  cast  steel.  The  main 
levels  in  this  mine  are  much  lower 
than  those  generally  constructed, 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt 
their  economy  in  comparison  with 
the  others.  I  would  therefore  com- 
mend this  consideration  to  those 
whose  undertakings  are  likely  to 
lead  to  extensive  workings  upon  one 
or  the  other  system. 

At  Evishacrow,  as  well  as  at  the 
Antrim  Iron  Ore  Company's  mine?, 
at  Cargan,  praiseworthy  endeavours 
have  been  made  to  establish  wire 
tramways  upon  Hodgson's  principle, 
and  it  was  for  some  time  thought 
this  could  be  successfully  done,  but  I 
reuret  to  say  that  these  anticipations 
have  not  been  altogether  realized. 

Somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  Ireland 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Antrim 
Company's  ore  comes   down  from 
1  —  2 
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Trostan.  Three  or  four  loaded 
wagons  descend  from  the  mines  by 
their  own  weight,  and  empties  were 
drawn  back  by  a  horse.  It  was 
found,  however,  too  hard  work  for 
the  horse  to  trot  after  the  loaded 
wagons  and  return  with  the  emp- 
ties in  tow,  with  a  boy  driver  in 
the  saddle.  To  obviate  this,  Cap- 
tain Williams,  the  indefatigable 
manager  of  this  company,  had  a 
wagon  made  for  the  horse  to  ride 
in  from  the  mines,  and  since  that 
has  been  done  I  am  told  the  animals 
get  fat,  on  a  feed  less  in  the  day.  If 
the  pence  are  carefully  watched 
over  in  this  way,  we  may  be  sure 
the  pounds  will  find  their  way  into 
the  shareholders'  pockets. 

Adjoining  the  Antrim  Company's 
mines  at  Cargan,  and  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Glenravale  water, 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  ore-bearing 
mountain  land,  which  has  been  leased 
by  Lord  O'ISeill  to  the  Mountcashel 
Iron  Ore  Company,  Limited,  capital, 
£125,000.  This  company,  who 
represent  the  Ebbw  Yale  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  (the  largest  finished 
iron  manufacturers  in  the  world),  are 
opening  out  the  whole  face  of  the 
mountain,  seven  miles  long,  and 
averaging  one  and  a  half  mile  wide, 
with  such  vigour,  that  by  the  time 
the  railway  arrangements  i  re  all 
completed,  and  the  tramways  laid 
along  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
Captain  Edwards,  the  local  manager, 
ertimates  that  he  will  be  able  with 
ease  to  send  away  to  Ebbw  Vale  all 
the  ore  which  may  be  required  by 
this  enterprising  company.  Their 
requirements  at  present  are,  as  I  am 
told  by  Mr.  Alderman  Curtis  (who 
is  chairman  of  both  Ebbw  Vale  and 
Mountcashel  Companies),  some  2000 
tons  per  week,  while  he  estimates 
that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
consume  5000  tons  weekly. 

Let  your  readers  estimate  the  gi- 
gantic  interests   governed   by  an 


undertaking  like  this.  With  regard 
to  primary  labour  alone,  it  will  take 
a  man  and  boy  a  week  (on  an 
average)  to  get  10  tons,  conse- 
quently, to  supply  the  latter  quantity, 
500  men  and  500  boys  would  be 
employed  to  raise  the  ore,  and  at 
least  another  100  men  would  be 
required  to  lay  and  remove  rails, 
repair  wagons,  see  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  roof,  extract  timber 
after  the  stall  has  been  exhausted, 
sample  the  ore  (i.e.,  pick  out  stones), 
and  labour  upon  the  bank,  &c. 
Matters  do  not  end  here,  but  I  will 
not  go  further  into  figures,  as  to  the 
number  of  tradesmen  of  all  classes 
who  would  soon  swell  the  com- 
munity, nor  into  the  effect  of  all 
this  upon  railways,  shipping,  and  a 
score  ot  other  interests,  including 
agriculture  and  the  professions. 

Leaving  this  district  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  come  upon  likely  ground, 
at  present  leased  by  the  Antrim 
Company  from  Lord  O'Neill,  being 
the  townland  of  Rathkenny,  upon 
the  Braid  estate;  and  here  again  the 
Mountcashel  Company  come  in  with 
the  unopened  townland  of  Bally- 
cloghan.  This  district  is  undoubt- 
edly full  of  ore,  but  there  are  at 
present  no  facilities  for  getting  it 
away  at  a  profit.  Upon  rounding 
the  hill  we  are  in  the  Knock  boy 
mines,  the  manager  on  the  ground 
being  Captain  Ross,  who,  although 
a  young  man,  has  proved  himself 
thoroughly  capable  of  opening  out 
and  managing  the  mines  economically 
and  well.  These  mines  look  down 
upon  the  rising  mining  village  of 
Broughshane,  which  now  supports 
three  butchers'  shops,  although 
eighteen  mouths  ago  the  population 
of  the  district  could  not  support 
even  one.  Here  we  have,  therefore, 
the  direct  benefit  to  the  local 
farmers,  who  can  now  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  commoner  necessaries,  a  large 
portion  of  which  has  hitherto  found 
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its  way  across  the  Channel.  Prices, 
of  course,  are  increasing  with  the 
demand. 

These  mines  are  worked  upon  the 
joint-stock  principle  by  an  eminent 
queen's  counsel,  and  a  few  other 
gentlemen  of  capital  and  energy, 
who  commenced  their  operations 
about  fifteen  months  ago.  How- 
ever, such  has  been  their  progress, 
that  they  are  now  shipping  ore  from 
these  mines,  "via  Belfast,  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the 
main  levels,  Nos.  2  and  3,  are  so  far 
pushed  forward,  that  double  that 
quantity  can  easily  be  raised. 

Adjoining  the  Knockboy  mines, 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  is  another 
of  the  Mountcashel  mines  (Correen), 
which  gives  every  promise  of  being 
both  rich  and  productive  ;  and  al- 
though only  newly  opened  out,  can 
send  200  tons  weekly  to  grass.  To 
the  eastward  of  this  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  ore-bearing  ground,  owned 
by  the  Knockboy  Company  and 
Antrim  Ore  Company,  the  former 
having  the  townland  of  Elginny,  and 
the  latter  the  whole  of  the  Braid 
estate.  Little  Ballymena  and  Bally  - 
lig  are  the  only  places  where  the 
ore  is  at  present  worked,  although 
the  deposit  is  proved  in  the  town- 
lands  of  Pollee  and  Cioneytrace. 
The  Ballylig  mines  have  been  in 
operation  now  for  nearly  three  years, 
and,  like  all  the  rest  in  the  county, 
gradually  improve  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  as  they  are  driven  further 
under  cover.  Eastward  again  from 
Ballylig  are  the  glebe  lands,  owned 
by  Lord  O'Neill,  and  let  to  the 
Landore  Siemens  Steel  Company, 
who  are  at  present  exploring  that 
part  of  the  country.  This  company 
are  also  opening  out  an  extensive 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carnlough,  but  with  what  success  I 
have  not  yet  ascertained.  The  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Company  have  also  mines 
in  this  district,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, facing  Carnlough  Bay,  the  ore 


from  which  is  sent  down  the  moun- 
tain by  means  of  a  rope  tramway, 
the  full  wagons  pulling  up  the 
empties. 

South  from  the  Broughshane  dis- 
trict is  an  extensive  range  of  moun- 
tainous country,  with  the  conspicuous 
landmark  of  Slemish  in  the  centre, 
an  area  embracing  six  miles  to  the 
south-east  and  north-west  of  which  is 
leased  to  the  Mountcashel  Company, 
also  by  Lord  O'Neill.  The  whole  of 
this  extensive  tract  has  also  been 
proved  to  contain  the  same  extra- 
ordinary mineral  deposit,  but  its  ele- 
vated position  precludes  it  from  being 
profitably  worked  until  railway  com- 
munication can  be  obtained.  The 
southern  outcrop  beyond  the  Mount- 
cashel boundary,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grlenwherry  valley,  is,  however, 
available,  and  an  extensive  tract  of 
ground  is  here  being  rapidly  opened 
up  by  the  Cross  Iron  Ore  Company, 
Limited,  capital  £20,000,  the 
royalty  being  owned  *by  the  Rev. 
Joy  Tombe,  of  Bally  free.  The 
deposit  here  crops  out  near  the 
fourth  milestone  on  the  main  road 
from  Ballymena  to  Larne,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  ex- 
tends without  a  break  to  the  Shanes 
Hill  mines  (Messrs.  Postlethwaite  & 
Co.),  a  distance  of  not  less  than  ten 
miles. 

These  mines  (Shanes  Hill)  are 
thus  described  by  Professor  Hull  in 
Iron,  August  23rd,  1873  :— 

uBut  of  all  the  expositions  of  these 
iron  ores  (Antrim  iron  ores)  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
those  of  Shanes  Hill,  lying  about  six 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Larne, 
appear  to  be  the  finest.  Here  the  ore, 
with  its  accompanying  beds  of  litho- 
marge,  crop  out  along  the  base  of  a 
fine  escarpment  in  nearly  horizontal 
layers,  and  is  surmounted  by  basalt, 
which,  a  few  feet  inwards,  becomes  of 
such  firm  consistency  that  it  forms  an 
excellent  roof,  perfectly  smooth  and 
flat,  and  only  requiring  to  be  supported 
by  walls  of  the  ore  itself  left  standing 
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between  the  adits.  The  pisolitic  ore 
is  no  less  than  4  to  5  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  underlaid  by  20  or  30 
feet  of  lithomarge,  which,  however,  is 
not  here  worked,  as  the  excavations  in 
the  solid  ore  are  sufficient  to  give  head- 
way. The  outcrop  has  been  traced 
from  the  western  edge  of  the  escarp- 
ment for  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  when  it  is  suddenly  terminated  by 
a  large  upcast  fault,  which  crosses  the 
ridge  transversely,  and  .  brings  lower 
beds  to  the  same  level  with  those  above 
the  ore." 

Besides  Messrs.  Postlethwaite  & 
Co.,  there  are  several  other  com- 
panies at  work  in  the  Larne  district, 
but  the  ore  is  not  of  so  hard  and 
pebbly  a  nature  as  the  mines  already 
described,  being  more  of  a  rich  bole 
or  lithomarge.  Island  Magee  and 
the  Ballypalidy  beds  are  undoubtedly 
the  southern  margins  of  the  deposit, 
and  although  not  nearly  so  rich  as 
the  more  central  deposits,  they  have 
still  paid  Dr.  Ritchie  very  well  to 
work. 

Coming  north  from  Bally  me  na 
new  discoveries  have  lately  been 
made  at  Duneaney  and  Killydonelly, 
the  analyses  of  which  are  equal  to 
any  other  part  of  the  ore  field. 
From  here  north-east  to  the  Giants' 
Causeway  is  an  immense  tract  of 
mountainous  ground,  undoubtedly 
containing  the  same  deposit,  as  we 
find  it  cropping  out  along  the  coast 
at  the  Pleaskin  Head,  Portfad,  &c, 
the  ore  being  nearly  identical  in 
analysis  with  the  other  districts,  and 
only  varied  by  being  more  of  a  hard 
conglomerate,  whicn  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  when  we  see  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  basalt  overlying 
the  bed. 

There  is  yet  one  company,  men- 
tion of  which  I  have  hitherto  pur- 
posely avoided,  as  it  brings  us  back 
to  the  district  and  shipping  port 
named  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  This  company  is  the  Glena- 
riff  Iron  Ore  and  Harbour  Com- 
j>anyy  Limited,  capital    £  135,000. 


Its  objects  are,  first,  the  erection  of  a 
pier  in  Redbay  500  feet  long,  so 
as  to  admit  vessels  of  1000  tons  at 
all  states  and  stages  of  the  tide. 
The  difficulties  of  building  such  a 
structure  upon  such  a  seaboard  can 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 2ndly.  The  construction 
of  a  railway  running  up  the  vale  of 
GlenarifT  to  the  company's  mines  at 
the  head,  with  probably  the  ultimate 
object  of  getting  through  some  of 
those  numerous  ravines,  so  as  to  tap 
the  Mountcashel  Company's  ground 
at  Belsallagh  Crooknahaya,  &c. 

The  ground  we  have  thus  rapidly 
sketched  does  not  cover  less  than 
140  square  miles,  and  probably  it 
will  be  found  to  be  200  square 
miles,  as  new  discoveries  are  daily 
being  made. 

The  No.  1  pisolitic  ore  yields  from 
8000  tons  to  10000  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  the  bole,  or  No.  2  (which  I 
expect  to  see  worked  profitably  ere 
many  years  are  over),  will  yield  from 
15,000  tons  to  20,000  tons  per  acre. 
These  figures  are  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  that  some 
hundreds  of  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore these  deposits  can  possibly  be- 
come exhausted.  One  most  remark- 
able thing,  and  which  will  probably 
take  the  generality  of  Irishmen  by 
surprise,  is  the  indisputable  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
shareholders  in  the  Antrim  Iron 
Ore  Company,  the  whole  of  the 
powerful  companies  we  have  enu- 
merated have  been  projected  and 
brought  out  in  England,  and  the 
shareholders  are,  to  a  man,  English- 
men: the  same  men  to  whom  the 
great  iron  marts  of  North  Lan- 
cashire, West  Cumberland,  South 
Wales,  Middlesborough,  and  other 
places  owe  much  of  their  prosperity 
and  success. 

But  it  is  upon  foreign  capital  or 
energy  alone  thatsuccess  has  hitherto 
depended.  Local  territorial  co- 
operation is  wanted,  and  should  be 
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freely  given  ;  it  is  due,  however,  to 
many  local  proprietors  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  has  been  given,  and 
that  in  no  niggard  spirit. 

When  called  in  to  advise  with 
Lord  O'Neill,  some  two  years  ago, 
upon  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources, a  regular  and  systematic 
exploration  of  his  extensive  royal- 
ties was  immediately  agreed  upon, 
and  proceeded  with  upon  a  large 
and  generous  scale,  and  with  a  staff 
of  picked  miners  from  England, 
under  my  personal  superintendence. 
The  result  has  amply  justified  the 
advice  respectfully  tendered  and  so 
cordially  received,  for  in  the  short 
space  of  four  months  the  ore  was 
satisfactorily  proved  to  exist  over  an 
outcrop  of  sixteen  miles  upon  his 
Lordship }s  property  alone. 

With  such  a  prospect  it  was  not 
difficult  to  induce  the  best  specula- 
tive English  capitalists  to  embark 
their  money  in  the  mines,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  this 
time  it  was  the  too  common  belief 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  that 
nothing  good  could  come  out  of 
Ireland. 

The  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  ore  could  apparently  be 
worked  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
effect  upon  speculators,  as  the  great 
advantage  and  saving  to  be  derived 
through  being  able  to  work  the  ore 
by  adits  driven  into  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  instead  of  requiring  pits, 
pumps,  winding  tackle,  engines,  and 
gear,  was  sufficient  to  carry  the  ore 
to  England ;  and  also  the  fact  that 
by  selecting  a  proper  place  and 
height  to  drive  the  adit,  the  drainage 
of  the  mine  was  secured.  Another 
and  most  important  item  in  English 
mining  is  the  timber  requisite  to 
keep  up  the  sides  and  roof,  which 
in  many  mines  in  the  Furness  dis- 
trict costs  one  shilling  per  ton ; 
whereas  in  the  Antrim  mines  the 
estimate  is  one  penny,  although  in 
many  cases  it  does  not  cost  even 


that  nominal  sum.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  roof  of  rock  is 
naturally  so  sound  and  good  that  it 
admits  of  unskilled  labour  upon  the 
ore,  an  item  above  all  others  that 
(in  the  present  unsettled  and  uncer- 
tain prospects  of  obtaining  skilled 
miners)  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  in- 
duce speculative  Englishmen  to  turn 
their  attention  to,  and  try  their  for- 
tunes amongst,  the  iron  mines  of  the 
county  of  Antrim. 

To  develop  still  further  the  great 
resources  of  the  county,  negotia- 
tions are  now  pending,  between  the 
Mountcashel  and  Knockboy  Com- 
panies and  the  Baliymena,  Cushen- 
dall,  and  Redbay  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  a  branch  line  direct  to  the 
Knockboy  and  Correen  mines,  which 
will,  if  made,  enable  those  com- 
panies to  work  the  Broughshane 
mines  to  very  great  profit,  as  it 
would  effect  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
two  shillings  per  ton. 

Enterprise  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
does  not  stop  at  this  point,  as  surveys 
are  in  progress  for  plans  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  next  session  for 
an  extension  of  the  Larne  and 
Ballyclare  narrow-gauge  railway 
through  the  Glenwherry  Valley, 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  Baliy- 
mena and  Redbay  railway  about  a 
mile  east  of  Baliymena.  This  will 
afford  an  outlet  for  a  very  large 
quantity  of  ore  from  the  Brough- 
shane district,  as  well  as  means  to 
work  at  a  profit  a  vast  quantity  of 
ore  and  bole  in  the  Slemish  and 
Glenwherry  districts,  which  must 
necessarily  remain  untouched  till 
some  such  means  of  transit  are 
effected. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Anketell,  J.P.,  the 
secretary  of  the  Larne  and  Bally- 
clare Railway,  has  been  indefatigable 
in  advocating  the  advantages  of  this 
connecting  line  amongst  those  inte- 
rested in  it.  The  landowners, 
however,  have  been  backward  in 
providing  the  sinews  of  war  for  the 
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proposed  opening  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  the  battle  is  thus 
rendered  more  onerous  to  those  who 
have  already  done  so  much.  The 
landowners  say,  "Let  the  owners  of 
the  royalties  "  (the  two  are  not  often 
identical)  "assist  in  making  the 
railways;"  and  the  royalty  owners 
say,  "  Let  those  who  lease  our 
minerals  make  the  railways;"  while 
the  lessees  of  the  minerals  reply, 
"  We  have  sufficient  to  do  to  open 
up  the  mines,  compensate  tenant, 
sub-tenant,  and  landowner,  and 
overcome  the  physical  difficulties  of 
the  country.  Everybody  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  his  surface  claims -from 
us  excessive  damages,  and  we 
have  to  fight  the  battle  with 
one,  conciliate  another,  and  be 
plundered  by  a  third,  while  if  we 
require  to  make  a  depot,  or  cross  a 
road  with  a  tramway,  drain,  cut 
the  top  off  a  hill  to  improve  the 
gradients,  or  any  other  trifling  thing, 
we  are  put  to  the  expense  of  making 
plans  and  going  before  the  grand 
jury  with  our  solicitor,  &c,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  sometimes  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  work  proposed  to  be 
done." 

All  these  conflicting  interests  tend 
more  or  less  to  cripple  effort,  and 
though  I  am  giad  to  say  these  things 
are  not  altogether  the  rule,  yet 
neither  can  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
they  are  the  exception. 

I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  beg 
of  every  true  Irishman  to  meet 
those  who  are  doing  much  for  the 
country's  good  with  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  and  if  he  cannot  help 
the  good  cause,  not  to  damn  or 
cripple  it  by  either  a  niggardly, 
obstinate,  or  openly  hostile  feeling. 

The  accommodation  atBallymena 
station  is  at  present  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  quantity  of  ore 
required  to  be  sent  away,  and  the 
Knockboy  company  have  been  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  stop  the  cartage 


of  any  more  ore  to  that  station. 
The  rolling  stock  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway  is  another  source 
of  grievance  to  the  mine  owners,  as 
it  often  happens  that,  when  an  order 
to  forward  two  or  three  hundred 
tons  of  ore  for  shipment  to  Belfast  is 
received,  wagons  either  cannot  be 
obtained  or  only  after  great  delay, 
and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the 
ore  going  away  in  horse-boxes. 
Accommodation  is  also  scant  and 
expensive  at  Belfast  quay,  where, 
above  all  other  places,  there  should 
be  ample  space  for  storage,  so  as  to 
enable  the  mine  owners  to  ship  as 
much  ore  as  ballast  as  possible. 
These  difficulties  will,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  be  overcome  during 
the  next  year,  as  the  Cushendall 
and  Redbay  Mineral  Tramway 
Company  have,  I  understand,  taken 
running  powers  over  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  and  intend  to 
contract  with  the  mine  owners,  not 
only  to  carry  their  ore  to  Belfast, 
but  to  place  it  on  board  also. 

It  will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  the 
mine  owners,  wlien  a  line  of  rail 
shall  be  opened  between  Ballymena 
and  Larne,  for  at  the  latter  port, 
thanks  to  the  liberality  and  enter- 
prise of  its  wealthy  owner  (Mr. 
Chaine),  every  possible  encourage- 
ment will  be  given.  That  gentle- 
man is  constantly  extending  and 
improving  the  harbour  to  accommo- 
date the  ever-increasing  iron  ore 
traffic,  which  would  be  increased 
fiftyfold  were  a  through  line  to 
Ballymena  made,  as  a  great  import  of 
grain,  coal,  lime,  &c,  for  the  North 
would  be  opened  out,  the  wagons 
returning  with  iron  ore,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  vessels  with  a  return  cargo 
capable  of  bearing  good  freights 
instead  of  a  lost  journey  in  ballast. 

Having  now  glanced  over  the  ore- 
bearing  districts  and  the  "  ways  and 
means  "  of  present  transit,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  how  these  vast  de- 
posits are  to  be  rapidly  and  most 
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effectually  unearthed.  The  number 
of  miners  required  is  simply  increas- 
ing day  by  day,  and  although  a  large 
draught  of  good  men  may  yet  be 
obtained  from  other  provinces,  as 
well  as  from  Ulster,  probably 
nine-tenths  of  them  do  not  yet  know 
what  a  mine  is,  their  one  engrossing 
day  dream  up  to  the  present  time 
being  how  to  scrape  together  enough 
to  waft  them  across  the  Atlantic. 
A  responsible  duty  now  lies  upon 
the  press,  viz.,  to  bring  home  to  the 
labouring  classes  throughout  Ireland 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  turn  the 
tide  of  emigration — a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  every  Irishman  may 
not  only  live  but  prosper  upon  his 
native  soil.  It  is  not  half  sufficiently 
known  that  so  little  training  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  more  intelligent 
and  younger  portion  of  the  peasant 
population  into  fair  "  decent 79  miners, 
that  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of 
steady  application  and  attention  to 
the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
underviewer  will  enable  them  to 
make  nearly  double  the  amount  they 
can  earn  above  ground  ;  and  if  they 
are  careful,  steady,  and  industrious, 
in  six  months'  time  they  will  be  able 
to  earn  what  others,  recently  in  a 
similar  position,  are  now  doing  at 
the  Knockboy  mines,  viz.,  close 
upon  six  shillings  per  day.  This, 
however,  must  always  depend  upon 
their  own  industry  and  perseverance, 
as  everything  is  piece  or  tut  work, 
weight  or  measure  ;  none  are  paid  by 
the  day  except  viewers,  bankmen, 
and  the  inevitable  "  nipper."* 

One  great  consolation  amongst  a 
mining  population,  and  satisfaction 
to  the  mine  owners,  and  in  fact  to 


all  interested  in  the  Antrim  mines,  is 
that  the  roof  rock  is  so  extremely 
hard  and  sound  that  a  man  is  abso- 
lutely safer  at  his  work  underground 
than  if  he  were  following  any  of  the 
usual  trades  pursued  on  the  surface. 
If  these  facts  were  only  better  known 
amongst  the  working  classes  of  the 
north  of  Ireland.  I  am  confident  they 
would  give  up  this  unnatural  and 
unpatriotic  yearning  for  emigration, 
and  assist  to  develop  those  great 
natural  sources  of  wealth  now  rising 
like  a  panorama  before  them,  and 
which  ought  to  raise  their  country 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond  to  rank 
with  any  commercial  country  in  the 
world. 

In  confirmation  of  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  native  population  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  them  good  miners,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Readwin,  F.G.S.,  &c,  &c,  in  one  of 
his  exhaustive  articles  to  the  Mining 
Journal  upon  Leitrim  coal,  says, 
"  But  far  above  all  this,  the  labour 
element,  after  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  has  been  proved 
to  be  both  efficient  and  sufficient" 
Such  are  some  of  the  prospects  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  we  shall  find  the  press  of 
Irelaud  unanimous  in  exhorting  them 
to  seize  the  golden  opportunity. 

I  cannot  well  close  these  observa- 
tions without  a  word  with  regard  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  many  mining 
companies.  Are  their  prospects 
such  as  to  make  these  mines  a  sound 
investment?  This  question  will,  I 
think,  be  satisfactorily  answered 
by  a  consideration  of  the  following 
approximate  estimate  :  — 


*  A  small  party  corresponding  to  the  printer's  d — 
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Maximum 
cost  per  ton. 

£  s.  d. 

Royalty                                0  16 

Raising  the  ore                        0  2  3 

Timber                                 0  0  3 

Underground  management...    0  0  3 

Bank  labour                            0  0  6 

General  management            . .    0  0  6 

Cartage  to  station                     0  3  6 

Loading  wagons                      0  0  3 

Carriage  to  Belfast                  0  2  9 

Brokerage,  loading  and  un- 
loading ship  and  wagon  .. .    0  0  9 

Total  cost  of  money)    pn  19  a 

expended  in  Ireland  J  ^U  1J  b 


Minimum 


Kil 


cost 

per  ton. 

£ 

s.  d. 

0 

0  o 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

2  9 

0 

( 

0  0 

0 

2  9 

0 

0  6 

£0 

9  0 

Carters  load 


Highest  selling  price  in  West 

Cumberland   0  16    6    0  16  6 

Deduct  freight   0    2    0    0    1  0 


0  14    6    0  15  6 

Deduct  expenses  in  Ireland    0  12    6    0    9  0 

Least  profit    £0    2    0    Most  profit...  £0    6  6 


Selling  price  in  South  Wales 

19s.  to  20s  say    0  19  6    0  19  6 

Less  freight                0    2  6   0    1  0 

0  17  0    0  18  6 

Deduct  expenses  in  Ireland    0  12  6    0    9  0 


Least  profit    £0    4    6    Most  profit...  £0    9  6 


The  result  of  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  iron  trade,  a  profit  is  being 
realized  of  from  2s.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
ton  to  West  Cumberland,  and  from 
As.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.  to  South  Wales, 
and  not  less  than  from  9s.  to  12s.  6d. 
actually  spent  in  Ireland.  This  is 
with  the  present  railway  arrange- 
ments, but  when  those  contemplated 
are  completed  a  probable  saving  of 
not  less  than  2s.  per  ton  will  be 
effected,  still  leaving  the  item  of 
carriage  at  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  The 
total  of  the  items  for  management, 


which  in  the  above  estimate  stand 
at  from  Is.  6d.  to  lid.  per  ton,  can 
only  be  partly  guessed  at,  as  mana- 
gers and  directors  are  so  variously 
remunerated. 

The  gradually  increasing  export  of 
Antrim  ores  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

1869  about  50,000  tons. 

1870  about  65,000  do. 

1871  upwards  of  83,000  do. 

1872  about  100,000  do. 

1873  fair  estimate,  200,000  do. 
The  estimate  for  1873  is  only 

approximate,  and  is  as  likely  to  be 
under  as  over  the  mark. 
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Now,  as  I  have  shown  that  the 
actual  expenditure  in  Ireland  is  from 
9s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  an  average 
of  10s.  9d.  per  ton,  it  follows  that 
from  90,000/.  to  125,000/.  of 
English  money  will  have  been  ex- 
pended in  Ireland  during  the  current 
y  ear. 

When  the  projected  narrow-gauge 
system  is  completed,  the  minimum 
amount  exported  may  safely  be 
taken  at  1,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  as  the  cost  of  production  and 
carriage  will  be  somewhat  less — say 
10s.  per  ton — it  follows  that  half  a 
million  sterling  will  be  sent  from 
England  to  this  county  of  Antrim  ; 
what  the  precise  effect  of  this  may 
be  will  afford  an  interesting  study 
for  the  political  and  social  economist. 
Before  leaving  the  figures,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  an  estimate  or 
analysis  of  some  of  the  Antrim  ores, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  as 
follows  : — (See  next  page). 

The  above  analysis  will  give  the 
reader  an  exact  idea  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Antrim  ores,  and 
requires  little  explanation,  as  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  Nos. 
1  and  2  are  selected  specimens  per- 
fectly dry,  and  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
can  produce  precisely  the  same 
under  the  same  circumstances. 
Nos.  3  and  4  are  the  same  ores, 
No.  3  being  partially  dried  and 
No.  4  very  wet ;  No.  5  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  moisture. 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  average  not  less 
than  one-eighth  of  their  actual  bulk 
of  water,  and  it  is  a  question  for 
those  iron  masters  who  have  calcin- 
ing kilns  whether  they  would  not 
pay  to  calcine,  as  the  result  would 
be  an  ore  of  rare  purity,  yielding 
over  53  per  cent.,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  direct  from  the  ore.  The  last 
three  are  flux  ores,  and  belong 
chiefly  to  the  bottom  bed,  or  "bole." 
They  would  be  extensively  worked 
if  a  cheaper  transit  could  be  obtained 


to  England,  or  if  blast  furnaces  were 
erected  in  Ireland. 

Another  source  of  wealth,  if  pro- 
perly worked,  are  the  beds  of  lignite 
coal  scattered  at  intervals  over  the 
whole  of  this  basaltic  region. 
These  lignite  beds  always  occur 
upon  a  little  higher  level  than  the 
adjacent  ore  beds,  although  they 
occasionally  overlap.  The  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  have  arrived  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  ore  and  lignite 
deposits  is,  that  the  lignite  beds 
were  at  one  time  islands  and  pro- 
montories in  and  abutting  upon  a 
vast  lake,  the  iron  being  washed 
down  from  adjacent  mountains  by 
its  numberless  feeding  sources  ;  that 
as  the  waters  of  the  lake  gradually 
receded,  the  plant  growth  crept 
after  the  subsiding  water,  until  it 
lapped  upon  the  ore.  Convulsions 
of  nature  followed,  upheaving  the 
lake-bed  by  countless  volcanoes, 
inundating  the  entire  area  with 
liquid  basalt  hundreds  of  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  rich  iron-laden  mud  of  the 
lake-bed  has  been  smelted  by 
volcanic  heat  into  the  nodules  or 
peas  of  iron  now  universally  known 
as  "  pisolitic  ore."  The  molten 
mass  swept  down  the  wood's  under- 
growth and  dense  vegetation  upon 
the  islands  and  promontories,  con- 
verting it  at  once  into  the  mineral 
charcoal  known  as  lignite,  the 
principal  deposits  being  found  at  the 
Causeway  Ballantoy  and  Killimurris, 
although  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  upon  the  outside  edges  of  the 
great  ore  deposit  lignite  would  at 
some  time  exist  in  abundance, 
although  much  of  it  has  since  been 
carried  off  by  denudations,  upcast, 
faults,  and  other  causes  well  under- 
stood by  the  practical  geologist. 
The  following  sketches  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  above  views,  No.  1 
showing  the  formation  before  the 
country  was  broken  up  by  faults, 
dykes,  &c: — 
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1.  Island  with  Timber  growth.    2.  The  Lake.    3.  Iron  and  Mud.    3a.  Sand  Bank. 
4.  Bole  impregnated  with  Iron.    5.  Lithomarge.    6.  Amygaloid. 


1.  Columnar  Basalt.  2.  Decomposed  Basalt.  3.  Small  columns  sometimes  decomposed 
and  used  by  Farmers  for  Road-making.  4.  Columnar  Basalt.  5.  Iron  Ore.  6. 
Lignite.  6a.  Island  of  Red  and  White  Sand  containing  no  Pebbles,  and  only  small 
traces  of  Iron,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  Volcanic  mud,  white  with  red  streaks  in  it. 
7.  Bole  containing  occasionally  as  far  as  30  per  cent.  Metallic  Iron.  8.  Lithomarge 
sometimes  found  nearly  80  feet  thick,  admirably  adapted  for  making  Sewerage  Pipes 
and  Pottery.  9.  In  some  cases  Amydaleidal  Basalt,  for  instances  near  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, and  from  which  the  u Irish  Diamonds"  are  extracted.  In  some  cases  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  very  much  decomposed  basalt,  with  veins  of  Soap  Stone  or  Steatite,  six 
to  twelve  inches  square,  traversing  it  in  irregular  lines. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover whether  this  lake  contained 
any  living  thing,  never  having  yet 
heard  of  auy  remains  being  found, 
although  small  charred  pieces  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  drift- 
wood are  frequently  met  with.  The 
conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  on  this 
point  is  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  probably  too  warm  for  animal 
life  to  exist,  as  it  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  site  of  many  boiling 
springs,  and  disturbed  by  inter- 
mittent volcanic  fires. 


This  theory  can  only  take  its 
place  as  one  among  the  many  con- 
jectures hazarded  by  a  succession  of 
writers  upon  a  subject  open  to  much 
speculation.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  the  fruit  of  much  reflection  and 
not  a  little  practical  experience, 
under  auspices  at  the  command  of 
few. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
tli ere  are  any  other  minerals  in  the 
province  except  the  pisolitic  ore,  I 
note  in  the  Belfast  Newsletter  of 
May  3rd,  1872,  a  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  Henry  Kinahan,  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
says  : — - 

"  At  the  present  time,  when  coal  and 
iron  are  so  increasing  in  value,  it  seems 
remarkable  that  none  of  the  enterpris- 
ing men  of  the  North  have  made  ex- 
plorations in  the  county  Londonderry. 
There  a  vast  quantity  of  iron  ore  is 
known  to  exist,  and  200  years  ago  was 
extensively  smelted  and  wrought  by 
Captain  Rennie,  who  had  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  at  Forge  Bridge,  near 
Draperstown,  and  at  Dumllagh,  near 
Maghera.  The  coal  of  Annaghone, 
county  Tyrone,  ought  to  extend  north- 
ward, under  the  new  red  sandstone, 
into  the  county  Londonderry ;  while  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Draperstown 
coal  may  exist,  as  in  that  vicinity  there 
is  a  considerable  thickness  of  rocks, 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the 
lower  coal  measures  of  Scotland." 

For  two  years  I  have  advocated, 
and  shall  continue  to  advocate,  the 
above  views  ;  and,  more  than  this,  I 
say  that  coal  exists  not  only  in  Lon- 
donderry, but  in  the  county  Antrim 
also,  in  proof  of  which  I  need  only 
call  attention  to  the  great  upcast 
fault  upon  Lord  Templetown's  pro- 
perty near  Temple  Patrick,  where 
the  fire-clay  stone  of  the  lower  coal 
measures  (identical  with  that  now 
used  in  county  Tyrone)  is  thrown 
up  to  the  day,  and  from  which 
Captain  Brooke  has  actually  had 
first-class  bricks  made.  This  upcast 
fault  should   be  traced  across  the 


county,  and  as  it  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  it  follows  that  the  place 
to  strike  the  coal  measures  would 
be  upon  the  western  side  of  it, 
where  I  have  little  doubt  abundance 
of  coal  will  some  day  be  found  and 
worked. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  by  those 
who  are  most  capable  of  lending  a 
helping-hand.  Landowners  must 
waive  their  petty  crotchets  and 
abandon  their  obstinacy  in  persisting 
year  by  year  that  coal  and  iron  do 
not  exist,  while  they  actually  refuse 
to  let  their  ground  be  tested.  We 
ought  to  hear  fewer  complaints  and 
groundless  fears  about  u  expense," 
"game  destroyed/'  and  so  on. 
Irishmen  must  co-operate  with 
English  capital  if  they  will  not 
advance  their  own  ;  and  we  must 
have  more  generosity  in  dealing 
with  mineral  rights  ;  less  grasping 
greed  on  the  part  of  many  who 
insist  upon  exorbitant  claims  for 
surface  and  other  paltry  damage, 
disturbance,  or  even  inconvenience. 
And,  above  all,  let  Irishmen  forget 
the  past,  and  work  together  now  at 
a  moment  critical  in  the  annals  of 
their  country — work  with  that  in- 
domitable will  which  all  acknow- 
ledge they  possess,  and  they  may 
rest  assured  that  every  laudable 
effort  now  made  will  be  hallowed  by 
the  gratitude  of  many  a  generation 
to  come. 
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THE  LA. ST  REVERIE  OE  CLEOPATRA. 

Mark  Antony,  my  tender  fawn,  my  toy, 

Crouched  when  I  pointed  dustwards,  mad  with  joy. 

His  great  and  giddy  heart  could  never  rest ; 

My  silly  bird  of  Paradise,  thrice -blest, 

Loved  his  sweet  cage.    He  could  not  raise  the  crest 

Of  pride,  the  eagle.    Homage  was  his  nest. 

But  Julius  Caesar  was  of  finer  clay. 
He  was  half -fool,  half-man.    One  summer's  day 
In  vain  the  Gods  wrote  project  in  his  eye — 
Why  should  one  purpose  of  a  hero  die  ? 
Manhood  is  shamed,  when  men  who  lead  men  sigh 
At  woman's  feet,  in  fruitless  ecstacy. 

Then  came  Augustus,  and  I  saw  a  man 

Lord  of  himself  and  Rome.    My  hot  blood  ran 

To  feel  his  cold  eye  keenly  measure  mine, 

Like  some  well- seasoned  taster  of  strong  wine  ; 

To  watch  his  smile,  august,  serene,  divine, 

As  Alpine  snows  that  feed  the  grape-fringed  Rhine. 

He  held,  with  muscles  of  his  will,  with  frown, 

Fierce  passion,  like  an  alligator,  down, 

With  vehemence  of  soul,  with  iron  ease. 

Dust  was  not  made  to  stain  imperial  knees, 

Nor  Cleopatra  born  a  crowd  to  please. 

Haste  Death,  with  aspic's  tongue  my  wrath  appease  ! 

Robert  Batson. 
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GEORGIE  LISLE. 

By  Elizabeth  Lysaght. 

Author  of  "Building  upon  Sand"  Sc.,  Sc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me  !  I  can't  by 
any  possible  means  agree  with  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  Man  seems 
to  want  a  great  deal,  I  think  ;  he 
is  always  wanting,  always  craving, 
young  and  old  alike.  Why,  here  1 
am  (or  rather  here  I  ivas),  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  living  in  a  lonely,  quiet 
country  place,  and  my  own  wants 
were  legion.  I  was  leaning  out  of 
my  window,  feeling  the  sweet,  deli- 
ciously-scented  spring  breeze  blow 
about  my  head  and  rustle  the 
scanty  dimity  curtains  of  my  room. 
The  sky  is  very  blue,  with  great, 
soft,  white,  puffy-looking  clouds  sail- 
ing across  it;  and  the  trees  and  the 
bushes  are  sprouting  out  into  tender 
green,  and  are  full  of  busy  birds  all 
singing  away  together,  as  if  they 
would  out-sing  one  another.  I  can 
see  the  fields  for  miles  off  dotted 
with  lambs  and  alive  with  the  rooks 
that  are  wheeling  and  hopping  and 
searching  in  the  newly-turned-up 
fields  for  insects. 

Now,  if  I  was  a  hermit,  living  in 
some  remote  spot — say  Stonehenge, 
for  instance — I  suppose  I  could  say, 
with  the  easily-contented  author  of 
the  lines  I  have  just  quoted,  "  Man 
wants  but  little,"  &c;  but  as  it  is,  I 
can't  do  it. 

I  want  very  much  indeed — a  new 
dress.  Not  all  the  logic  which  my 
mother  uses — dear  good  woman  ! — 
can  persuade  me  to  the  contrary.  My 
best  dress  is  dreadfully  shabby — 
dowuright  shabby.    I  have  turned 


it,  and  added  to  it,  and  mended  it, 
and  ironed  it ;  and  it  has  now  come 
to  exactly  that  stage  when  further 
mendings,  or  ironings,  or  trimmings 
are  all  of  no  use. 

"  I  think,"  my  mother  has  said, 
as  we  passed  the  unfortunate  gar- 
ment in  review,  "  I  do  think,  Geor- 
gie, that  perhaps,  with  a  flounce,  or 
what  would  be  much  better,  a 
couple  of  flounces,  it  might  do.  You 
know  at  night  things  look  very 
much  better  than  they  do  by  this 
light." 

That  was  to  be  devoutly  wished, 
indeed,  for  the  dress,  with  the  full 
glowing  of  the  noonday  sun  shining 
upon  its  folds,  looked  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  I  suppose  I  looked 
dolefully  at  it  (I  knew  that  I  felt 
horribly  disgusted),  for  mother  said 
cheerfully, — 

"  And  after  all,  my  dear,  you 
know,  it  is  Indian  muslin." 

So  it  was  Indian  muslin,  not  a 
doubt  about  it. 

Ragged  and  yellow  and  disre- 
putable as  it  looked  now,  it  had 
come  from  the  wonderful  Eastern 
looms. 

It  had  been  my  mother's. 

I  think  it  had  been  her  wedding- 
dress,  though  this  is  merely  a  surmise 
of  mine ;  at  all  events,  it  had  been 
a  gift  to  her  from  her  godmother 
and  distant  relative,  Lady  Georgiua 
Leslie,  one  of  the  Leslies,  of  Sea- 
borne Manor,  in  the  North. 

And  now,  I  think — before  I  tell 
you  why  I  so  much  wanted  a  new 
dress  on  this  especial  day — I  ought 
to  tell  you  who  we  were. 

My  father  was  dead  at  this  time. 
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He  had  died  about  three  years 
before  of  a  decline.  That  is  what 
the  doctors  called  his  last  illness  ; 
but  I  often  thought  it  was  much 
more  like  a  broken  heart. 

He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  and  a  very  grand  gentle- 
man, too,  descended  from  an  old, 
old  family,  who  had  owned  the  land 
for  miles  round  AbbottVGift. 

I  don't  exactly  know  how  the 
family  managed  to  tumble  down  in 
the  social  scale  ;  but  tumble  it  did, 
till  we  found  ourselves  in  this  year 
of  grace  only  in  possession  of  a  small 
fee-simple  farm  of  about  two  hun- 
dred acres,  and  in  addition  to  this 
my  mother  had  a  small  jointure  of 
seventy-five  pounds  a  year. 

We  took  very  considerable  pride 
in  the  antiquity  and  respectability  of 
our  family.  It  really  did  comfort 
us,  when  we  were  straitened  as  to 
ways  and  means,  to  reflect  that  long 
ago  there  had  been  a  Roger  Lisle 
in  the  Holy  Land  with  the  Lion- 
hearted  ;  that  others  of  the  name 
had  fallen  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt; 
and  that  there  were  curious  old  me- 
morial brasses  and  half  worn-out 
stones  in  Abbott's-Gift  Church  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  upon  their 
ancient  faces.  The  church  was  as 
old  as  our  family.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  suppose,  it  was  older,  or  else  the 
brasses  could  not  have  found  places 
in  it. 

The  country  folk  said  it  was  "  as 
old  as  the  hills."  There  had  ori- 
ginally been  a  grand  monastery,  and 
the  old  ruins  of  it  were  to  be  seen 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
beautiful  green  ivy.  The  roof  and 
the  high  pointed  windows  had  all 
gone  long  ago;  but  the  walls  had 
been  well  and  stoutly  built,  and  they 
were  standing  still. 

Our  cottage  or  house  (for  in  fact 
it  was  a  mongrel  kind  of  thing)  stood 
on  a  hill,  with  this  old  ruin  and  the 
church  within  a  stone's  throw  of  us. 
To  the  east  wound  the  silver  Eden- 


burn,  flowing  through  the  valley,  and 
going  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  like  a 
serpent. 

Then,  for  a  background  we  had 
the  hills — high  hills  (the  most  dis- 
tant were  in  Wales)  ;  and  most  beau- 
tiful they  looked  on  clear  days,  with 
the  sun  shining  upon  their  lop?,  and 
changing  them  into  almost  exact 
resemblance  of  the  clouds  that  were 
above  them. 

We  thought  "  no  small  beer  "  of 
ourselves,  I  assure  you,  limited  as 
we  were  as  to  money. 

There  were  plenty  of  rich  people 
living  in  the  large  town  of  Pen- 
mure  who  we  rather  looked  down 
upon,  very  foolishly,  no  doubt  ;  but 
in  common  honesty  I  must  confess  it. 

Major  Lisle,  my  father,  had  been 
a  most  unlucky  man.  Nothing  pros- 
pered with  him  from  first  to  last. 
Don't  we  all  know  men,  the  best  of 
men,  good  and  true  to  their  heart's 
core,  who  never  do  get  on  ? 

If  they  have  shares  in  a  railway 
company,  it  becomes  bankrupt ;  if 
they  speculate  in  tea  or  spice,  down 
goes  ship,  crew  and  al',  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

If  they  turn  farmer  (like  my  poor 
father),  the  crops  fail,  or  the  hay- 
ricks catch  fire,  or  the  distemper 
carries  off  the  prize  cattle. 

Marrying  my  mother,  who  had 
not  a  penny  in  the  world,  was  an 
unwise  proceeding,  not  that  I  am 
sure  he  ever  regretted  it;  her  family, 
the  Leslies  of  Seaborne,  openly 
scowled  at  the  imprudent  match,  but 
secretly  encouraged  it,  for  it  took 
her  "  off  their  hands." 

They  made  her  handsome  wedding 
presents,  even  though,  as  they  said, 
u  they  set  their  faces  against  it," 
and  having  endowed  her  with 
splendid  dragon  china,  carved  ivory 
absurdities,  and  a  case  of  superb 
massive  silver  dessert  cutlery,  they 
*'  washed  their  hands  of  her,"  and, 
of  course,  eveniually  of  us. 

Slaying  in  a  crack  regiment  as  a 
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married  man    would    riot   do  for 
Major  Lisle. 

So  he  left  it,  carrying  with  him 
the  esteem  and  hearty  affection  of 
his  brother  officers,  also  two  severe 
wounds  received  in  the  war  in  the 
Punjaub. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter,  then,  to 
decide  upon  the  best  and  most 
"  prudent"  course  of  life. 

I  can  dimly  remember  living  in 
London,  in  a  street  near.  Hyde  Park. 
I  was  born  there — I,  and  half  a 
dozen  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  think  my  father  was  then  in  a 
partnership  with  some  gentleman  in 
an  office  in  the  City.1 

Major  Lisle  was  rapidly  making 
his  fortune,  and  had  bought  a  dia- 
mond brooch  and  pretty  diamond 
earrings  for  my  mother,  who  was 
to  be  "  presented "  to  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  at  the  next  draw- 
ing-room, when  the  office  in  the 
City  was  suddenly  shut  up,  the 
gentleman  partner  (who  had  lived 
very  "  fast,"  and  who  had  a  yacht 
at  Cowes,  and  a  cottage  ornee  at 
St.  John's  Wood)  disappeared. 

This  was  hard  ;  what  was  much 
worse  was,  that  the  capital  which 
Major  Lisle  had  placed  in  his  hands 
had  disappeared  too  ! 

Young  as  I  was,  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  London.  Not  that  I  knew 
anything  of  the  melancholy  cause  of 
our  sudden  departure,  but  I  soon 
began  to  find  out  that  we  must  no 
longer  hope  for  the  pleasant  gifts 
of  nice  toys  and  pretty  dresses 
which  had  been  plentiful  enough  in 
London. 

Then  we  emigrated  to  Scotland: 
that  was  a  bad  move.  My  father 
got  a  situation  as  agent  or  "  factor  " 
to  a  rich  Glasgow  merchant,  who 
had  bought  an  estate  in  the  Low- 
lands, and  wanted  some  one  to  see 
after  it  for  him.  We  children  got 
on  very  well.  For  we  had  plenty 
of  room  to  play  in,  and  a  stream  to 
dabble  in,  and  red-purple  heather  to 


deck  ourselves  with  ;  but  this  state 
of  things  lasted  for  a  very  brief 
time. 

My  father  was  extremely  proud, 
and  the  Glasgow  merchant  was  ex- 
tremely purse-proud  and  vulgar; 
and  they  quarrelled,  and  the  Glas- 
gow man  lost  his  temper,  and  Major 
Lisle  "  mislaid "  his,  and  the  six 
months'  tenancy  of  Macduff  Lodge 
came  to  an  end. 

Then  we  went  to  live  in  Wales. 
And  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
mountain  we  lived  for  a  couple  of 
years;  and  my  father  got  a  situa- 
tion as  overseer  of  a  slate  quarry. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  enough 
till  the  principal  owner  of  the  quarry 
died,  and  was  buried,  and  then  his 
affairs  went  "into  Chancery,"  and 
I  suppose  they  stayed  there  ;  at  all 
events,  Major  Lisle  lost  his  post  and 
salary  of  three  hundred  a  year. 

Good  Heavens  !  how  I  remember 
the  sad  change  that  came  upon  my 
dear  father's  face,  as  days  and  weeks 
went  and  no  prospects  dawrned  of 
better  times  for  him  and  for  us ! 

He  was  so  good — so  gentle ;  and 
everything  seemed  to  go  contrari- 
wise with  him. 

Four  small  graves,  in  different 
parts  of  England,  covered  as  many 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Two  of 
them  died  when  they  were  infants, 
the  others  lived  to  early  childhood, 
and  then  faded  away.  I  and  my 
elder  brother  Gerald  were  told  that 
our  little  playmates  were  gone  away 
to  Heaven  "  to  become  angels" 
an  idea  which  by  no  means  com- 
forted us  in  our  childish  grief;  wTe 
wanted  the  warm,  lithe,  round,  white 
creatures  who  used  to  play  with  us 
and  torment  us ;  angels  were  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  they 
were,  at  the  best,  cold,  uncomfort- 
able, visionary  things — we  took  our 
ideas  of  them  from  the  sculptured 
images  of  cherubim  adorning  the 
church  walls. 

Notably,    I   remember   one  old 
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monument,  erected  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  one,  to  a 
certain  Madam  Jervis;  and  this 
greaj  slab  of  grey  marble  was 
"supported  "  by  bodiless  cherubim 
with  gaunt,  hollow  eyeballs,  and 
nothing  but  wings  attached  to  their 
heads. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that 
Rachel,  Denis,  and  Sybil  were  gone 
into  Heaven  to  become  augels.  . 

We  regarded  it  as  a  dismal  change 
enough.  I  could  understand  it 
better,  and  with  a  less  profound 
depth  of  dissatisfaction,  when  I  stood 
by  the  Little  graves,  and  looked 
from  them  up  to  the  great  sky  itself. 

The  purple  and  golden  clouds 
were  so  like  the  chariots  of  fire 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  that  we 
would  not  in  the  least  have  won- 
dered if  dear  little  Rachel,  and 
Denis,  and  Sybil  had  floated  down 
to  us  upon  those  gorgeous  masses 
of  vapour. 

Baby  ?  No,  I  did  not  remember ; 
therefore  I  did  not,  naturally,  grieve 
about  him ;  but  the  three  whom  I 
knew,  as  it  were,  and  loved  very 
dearly,  I  often  dream  of  still;  and 
often  I  wonder  if  the  little  creatures 
will  know  me,  and  come  to  me  in  the 
bright  world  of  the  Hereafter. 

So  our  little  family  was  shrunk 
down  to  father,  mother,  Gerald  and 
myself. 

Just  when  the  point  was  under 
serious  discussion  as  to  where  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  live,  the 
tenant  of  my  father's  small — very 
small — property  at  Abbott's  -  Gift, 
died  very  suddenly. 

The  neighbours  said  very  sud- 
denly i  but  as  the  good  man  was 
nearly  eighty-three,  and  seldom  went 
quite  sober  to  bed,  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  regarded  as  a  very  unex- 
pected removal. 

At  any  rate,  he  died  ;  and  Major 
Lisle,  with  my  mother  and  her  two 
children,  settled  down  in  the  "  old 
place  "  for  goo  l. 


And  here  I  grew  up,  from  child- 
hood to  girlhood,  extremely  happy, 
notwithstanding  rather  short  com- 
mons, and  what  financial  leaders  in 
the  papers  call,  "a  tightness  in  the 
money  market." 

A  very  serious  tightness  some- 
times, for  my  father  took  to  high 
farming. 

"  It  paid  in  the  Lothians,  and  I 
do  not  see— I  really  do  not  see — 
why  it  should  not  pay  here." 

I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  farming,  and  so  I  can't 
exactly  explain  why  it  did  not  pay 
at  Abbott's-Gift,  as  it  did  in  the 
Lothians. 

But  one  thing  was  certain,  that 
it  did  not.  And  yet  my  poor  father 
was  as  thrifty  as  possible  in  his  own 
person.  He  went  about  in  such 
shabby  clothes,  looking  like  some 
nobleman  in  disguise. 

Many  of  the  rich  shopkeepers  of 
Pen-Mure  would  have  sat  all  Sun- 
day in  their  homes  rather  than  go 
to  church  or  meeting  in  the  well- 
worn,  threadbare  garments  which 
were  Major  Lisle's  best  suit  of 
clothes. 

My  mother  used  to  brush,  and 
darn,  and  mend,  and  re-mend.  I 
have  even  known  her  to  resort  to 
the  time-honoured  expedient  of  ink- 
ing over  a  suspiciously- white  surface. 
Anything  was  better  than  incurring 
tailors'  bills.  For  the  patent  ploughs 
cost  money,  and  so  did  many  other 
new  and  wonderful  pieces  of  farm 
machinery  which  my  father  hoped 
wouli  turn  out  profitable  invest- 
ments. 

As  long  as  we  wrere  children  we 
did  not  notice,  nor  did  we  care  about, 
shabby  clothes  and  shorte  ed  allow- 
ances, but  we  began  to  grow  up — and 
it  was  a  terrible  ordeal  going  to 
church  and  seeing  the  big  girls  ami 
boys  laugh  slyly  at  each  other 
when  I  appeared  (as  I  did  one 
terrible  Sunday)  in  a  pink  cotton 
sun-bonnet. 
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No  !  I  shall  never  forget  that 
Sunday. 

All  through  the  litany  I  fancied 
I  could  hear  the  laugh  at  my  most 
unfortunate  headgear.  The  curate, 
the  clerk,  and  the  old  sexton  seemed 
to  he  pointing  at  it,  and  I  then  and 
there  registered  a  vow  to  fall  sick 
next  Sunday  if  the  pink  sun-bonnet 
were  again  to  be  my  doom. 

I  was  sixteen  years  old,  Gerald 
was  seventeen,  when  Major  Lisle 
laid  down  his  arms  and  slept.  The 
fight  was  over  for  him. 

He  died,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
with  the  mouldering  bones  of  his 
ancestors.  We  could  see  his  grave 
quite  plainly  from  thewindows  of  our 
bed-room.  I  think  we  were  glad 
to  have  it  so  near  us. 

My  mother  had  her  pension  ;  but, 
alas  !  that  had  to  be  set  aside  to  pay 
certain  debts. 

Our  income  was,  therefore,  de- 
cidedly scanty.  And  now,  having 
given  you  a  sketch  of  our  family 
history,  behold  me,  at  nineteen, 
looking  out  of  my  window  upon 
this  lovely  spring  day  and  wishing, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could  find 
a  purse  of  money  somewhere  amongst 
the  cabbages  in  the  garden,  or  that 
a  fairy  godmother  would  pop  down 
the  chimney. 

For  Mr.  Derring,  of  Castle  Der- 
ring,  had  invited  us — that  is,  my 
mother,  Gerald,  and  myself — to  a 
garden  party  the  following  Tuesday, 
and — O  ye  gods  and  goddesses  ! — I 
had  "  nothing  to  wear." 

CHAPTER  II. 

My  mother  never  "  went  out;"  that 
is,  she  never  went  to  parties.  She 
would  sometimes  pay  a  visit,  if  the 
visitee  was  within  walking  distance. 
Otherwise,  having  no  kind  of  car- 
riage but  a  wheelbarrow  that  had 
seen  better  days,  she  pleaded  distance 
as  a  set-off  to  all  such  claims. 


But  now  that  I  was  old  enough 
to  "  come  out,"  and  as  Gerald  was 
at  home,  she  was  glad  enough  to 
accept  Mr.  Derring's  invitation  for 
us. 

I  say  "Mr.  Derring's,"  but  that 
is  for  shortness,  as  the  fact  was, 
that  the  party  was  given,  ruled 
over,  and  ordained  by  his  eldest 
daughter. 

Mr.  Derring  was  a  widower. 

An  old  man,  I  thought  him  then, 
but  common-sense  now  tells  me 
that  he  was  what  indulgent  friends 
called  "  in  the  prime  of  manhood." 

Had  he  been  a  poor  agricultural 
labourer,  working  summer  and  win- 
ter in  icy  cold  or  parching  heat, 
possibly  "  Squire  Derring,"  as  they 
called  him,  would  have  been  a  worn- 
out,  doubled-up  man. 

Instead,  as  his  lot  had  fallen  upon 
good  ground,  and  as  from  his  youth 
up  he  had  lived  well,  and  never 
known  a  day's  "  hardship,"  he  was 
a  perfectly  well-got-up,  well-pre- 
served man  of  about  fifty-five. 

He  was  handsome  still;  had  a 
fine,  clear-complexioned  face,  with 
white  hair  and  a  white  beard,  which 
contrasted  strangely  enough  with 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes. 

All  the  Derrings  had  been  hand- 
some, men  and  women.  Castle 
Derring  was  not  far  from  us  ;  it  was 
not  more  than  a  pleasant  walk  from 
our  cottage  to  the  wide,  smooth 
avenue  that  led  to  the  imposing 
white  stone  castellated  building. 

Mr.  Derring  had  known  my  father, 
and  had  liked  him.  Had  Major 
Lisle  been  a  rich  man,  possessed  of 
flocks  and  herds,  like  his  more  pros- 
perous neighbour,  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  been  fast  friends. 

But  there  is  not  a  wider  gulf  be- 
tween Lazarus  and  Dives  in  the 
parable  than  exists  in  the  present 
century  between  the  rich  man  and 
the  poor.  All  that  Mr.  Derring 
could  do  in  the  way  of  civility  was 
done. 
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And  was  done,  too,  with  a  certain 
delicacy  of  feeling  that  made  me 
always  like  the  owner  of  Derring 
Castle.  My  father  would  not  accept 
invitations  to  the  formal  dinners 
which  took  place  at  "  the  squire's." 

None  the  less  did  the  latter  come 
over  to  our  cottage,  take  long  walks 
with  my  father  over  the  farm,  which 
was  the  major's  pet  hobby;  and  the 
two  men,  one  so  rich,  the  other  so 
poor,  would  be  seen  up  to  their 
ankles  in  the  freshly-turned-up  field, 
or  smoking  contemplative  pipes  as 
they  inspected  some  new  and  ex- 
pensive farm  implement. 

In  the  season  Mr.  Derring  would 
call  late  of  a  winter's  evening  — 
looking  twice  as  big  in  the  half- 
frozen  mist  as  usual — with  a  brace 
of  wild  ducks,  or,  perhaps,  early 
woodcock. 

His  nice  tact  prevented  him  from 
sending  his  gamekeeper  with  such 
things. 

And  when  the  summer  came 
round  agaiu  we  were  as  well  pro- 
vided with  fruit  as  the  castle  folk 
themselves,  for  Mr.  Derring  would 
call,  and  in  his  good-humoured  way 
insist  upon  my  mother  sending  up 
Gerald  and  myself  to  revel  in  the 
great  fruit-laden  gardens. 

Mr.Derring's  two  younger  daugh- 
ters were  married.  The  eldest  was 
Miss  Derring  still,  and  likely,  I 
thought  (if  all  men  were  of  my  way 
-of  thinking),  to  remain  so.  Mercy, 
how  I  feared  that  girl  ! 

She  was  like  her  father,  with  his 
hooked  nose,  and  keen  eyes,  and 
clear  complexion,  only  exaggerated. 
She  was  as  stiff  as  a  Grenadier,  and 
had  the  most  exquisitely  provoking 
air  of  appearing  to  think  herself  the 
pink  of  perfection,  and  everybody 
•else  very  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  which  used  to  try  my 
patience  to  the  uttermost. 

No  son  had  been  born  to  the 
owner  of  Castle  Derring  ;  and  this, 
the  "  Mrs.  Grundies  "  said,  had  been 


a  very  great  disappointment  to  him. 
For  the  property  was  entailed,  and 
would  in  this  case  pass,  on  his  death, 
tD  a  distant  relative,  "a  low  fellow/' 
a  Radical,  who  had  u  views,"  and 
who  made  most  atrociously  dan- 
gerous speeches  in  the  House,  cal- 
culated to  make  Squire  Derring's 
hair  stand  on  end. 

His  two  married  daughters  had 
married  very  wrell  indeed. 

One  was  now  Lady  Trefusis,  with 
a  house  in  Park-lane  and  a  villa  at 
Cowes,  and  all  things  befitting.  She 
had  distanced  her  sister  in  the  race, 
for  Margaret  Derring  had  not 
gained  a  title  ;  she  had  done  very 
Avell,  however,  as  she  had  espoused 
a  Welsh  gentleman,  with  a  name  all 
consonants,  and  a  good  income,  and 
her  husband  claimed  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Owen  Tudor. 

But,  grand  as  they  were,  they 
were  married,  and  so  were  seldom 
at  Castle  Derring,  and  we  were  not 
afraid  of  their  splendours  con- 
trasting with  our  shabbiness. 

But  it  was  a  very  different 
matter  with  Miss  Derring.  She 
had  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  long 
and  slender  and  white — the  hands  at 
least — and  oh,  to  see  the  pale  laven- 
der, and  delicate  buff,  and  salmon 
gloves  !  She  used  to  sit  in  the  very 
next  pew  to  ours,  at  the  little 
Abbott's-Gift  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
my  eyes  wandered  sadly  enough  to 
her  shining,  stiff  grey  silk  dress 
and  sweeping  draperies  of  priceless 
Chantilly,  and  then  home  again  to 
my  ten-times  washed  lilac  muslin — 
and  the  country-made  abortion  of 
boots  which  would  make  themselves 
visible  beneath  it.  And  all  the 
while  she  would  look  so  provokingly 
cool  and  self-possessed,  and  as  if 
such  fine  clothes  were  (as  they  really 
were)  every-day  matters  to  her. 

And  now  she  would  turn  out  in 
some  wonderful  Parisian  dress,  that 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  till 
that  day;  and  here  was  I  without 
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a  dress  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  worn  at  Castle  Derring,  save  and 
except  the  India  muslin. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,"  I  said 
to  myself,  with  a  sort  of  half-groan 
that  came  very  much  from  the  heart; 
"there  is  nothing  for  it,  but  to  get 
that  unlucky  muslin  ironed,  and  get 
a  little  pink  ribbon  to  make  it  look 
respectable." 

There  were  good  shops  at  Pen- 
mure,  and  if  I  could  but  get  there, 
and  had  a  few  shillings  to  spend, 
then  indeed  might  I  hope  to  get  a 
few  bright  roses  to  wear  in  my  hat 
and  some  cherry-coloured  ribbon 
wherewith  to  decorate  the  dress. 

Pen-mure  was  hardly  within 
walking  distance.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  Driving  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, riding  quite  as  much  so,  seeing 
that  we  had  not  a  single  quadruped 
(except  a  cow  and  a  tom-cat)  about 
the  premises. 

That  day  I  spent  over  the  dress. 

"If  I  only  had  the  ribbon  !"  I 
said  quite  confidentially  to  Gerald, 
who,  poor  fellow,  could  not  help 
me  in  the  least  out  of  my  difficulty, 
as  he  never  had  sixpence  in  his 
pocket,  and  if  he  had,  would  have 
spent  it.  And  that  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  to  have  formally  intro- 
duced Gerald  to  you. 

He  was  about  twenty  now,  and, 
though  tall,  was  too  slight  to  have  a 
good  (man's)  figure. 

He  was  very  pale,  sallow,  I  should 
say,  and  had  irregular  features;  but 
then  he  had  such  a  pair  of  hazel 
eyes,  with  long  lashes,  and  the 
sweetest,  most  tender  expression 
about  them,  that,  set  in  a  Gorgon's 
head,  they  must  have  made  it  hand- 
some. 

My  mother  said  he  was  a  regular 
"Lisle,"  as  the  Leslies,  her  people, 
were  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed. 

He  had  lovely  little  woman's 
hands,  and  feet  to  match — and  alto- 
gether, in  spite  of  shabby  clothes 
and  a  certain   boyish  shyness  of 


manner,  there  was  something  par- 
ticularly taking  about  him.  Now 
he  sat  in  a  rickety  straw  chair,  with 
a  well-thumbed  volume  of  "Macau- 
lay  "  in  his  hands,  not  reading,  but 
looking  dreamily  out  of  window, 
apparently  lost  in  reverie. 

44  What  ribbon  ?  "  said  he,  looking 
up. 

"  The  ribbon  I  want  for  this 
wretched  dress,"  said  I,  digging 
away  with  my  iron  (for  our  maid-of- 
all-work  was  busy),  and  hating  it 
with  a  most  unholy  hatred. 

"Oh,  is  that  it?"  said  he,  pro- 
vokingly  enough. 

44  Oh  Titer,  Father  Titer,  to  whom  the 
Romans  pray, 
Send  me  ten  yards  of  ribbon  by  four 
o'clock  to-day !  " 

He  was  enough  to  vex  Job. 

"  Thatwas  somethingworth  living 
for,"  said  he,  turning  absently  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book. 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  I,  impatiently; 
"  do  be  serious,  Gerald.  What  am 
I  to  do  about  my  dress  ?  I  will  be 
such  a  figure  in  it;  even  if  I 
could  get  a  new  sash,  anything  to 
make  it  look  a  little  fresh  —  but 
where's  the  money  to  come  from  ?  99 

44  4  All  the  doors  are  barred  with  gold, 
And  open  but  to  golden  keys ! 1 " 

He  had  flown  off  from  "  Ancient 
Rome"  to  "Locksley  Hall." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  I,  as  much  to 
myself  as  to  him,  "if  I  could  pos- 
sibly walk  to  Pen-mure  ?  I  could, 
I  know,  get  just  what  I  want  at 
Marshall's.  Could  I  walk  there  and 
back,  Gerald  ? 99 

"I  don't  suppose  you  could. 
And  what's  the  use  of  going  there, 
wearing  out  your  shoe-leather  and 
tiring  yourself  to  death,  if  you  have 
no  money  ?  " 

44  Ten  shillings  would  do,"  said  I5 
dolefully. 

In  reply  he  dived  deep  down  into 
the  recesses  of  his  pockets.  Alas  ! 
the  result  was  melancholy.  From 
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one  he  brought  forth  an  old,  very 
well-coloured  pipe ;  from  the  other, 
three-halfpence  and  a  fourpenny- 
piece. 

Poor  Gerald  !  He  was  almost 
as  badly  off  as  I  was.  He  had 
been  about  six  months  in  college, 
when  my  father  died ;  then  he  had 
to  leave  it,  as  we  could  no  longer 
afford  the  expense. 

A  good  Samaritan,  in  the  shape 
of  a  certain  lawyer,  an  old  family 
friend,  took  pity  on  him. 

"  Let  him  come  to  me,"  he  wrote. 
"  I  can't  do  wonders  for  him  ;  and 
even  if  I  could,  I  think  it  the  best 
kindness  to  let  young  men  try  and 
do  wonders  for  themselves,  but  I  can 
give  him  house  room,  teach  him  his 
business,  see  that  he  knows  it,  and 
help  him,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  make 
a  beginning  in  my  profession.  He 
does  not,  I  think,  want  for  brains  ; 
and,  I  hope,  has  steadiness  and 
sense." 

Mr.  Jones  kept  his  word. 

"  But  what  a  life  it  is,"  Gerald 
groaned  out,  after  his  first  ex- 
perience in  chambers. 

"  Sometimes,  I  swear,  I  feel  a 
horrible,  blood-thirsty  inclination 
to  knock  old  Gudgeon  on  the  head, 
and  make  off  with  myself!  I 
wonder  why  I  did  not  enlist, 
Georgie  ?  " 

||But  he  did  not  enlist,  and  he 
began  to  hope  that  in  time  he  would 
grow  used  to  his  legal  studies ;  and 
my  mother,  I  am  sure,  dreamt  of  a 
wonderful  future,  when  her  darling 
would  be  on  the  woolsack.  So  you 
see  that  at  present,  whatever  the 
hereafter  might  produce,  his  funds 
were  very  low.  To  bed  I  went 
that  night ;  and,  as  I  said  my 
prayers,  the  thought  did  occur  to 
me,  that  if  we  were  indeed  taught 
to  pray  for  everything  we  wanted, 
could  it  be  wrong  or  profane  to  beg 
for  providential  gifts  of  new  dresses, 
or  decent  boots  ? 

I  could  not  quite  solve  the  diffi- 


culty to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  fell 
asleep,  to  dream,  most  uncomfort- 
ably, of  making  my  entree  into 
a  crowded  assembly,  with  no  better 
nor  more  fitting  apparel  than  an 
old,  very  old,  dressing-gown  of  my 
mother's,  and  my  poor,  dear  father's 
sword  by  my  side  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  woke  next  morning,  very  early, 
with  a  sense  of  some  impending 
difficulty  hanging  over  me,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Castle  Derring  woods 
rising  majestically  opposite  my  win- 
dow, brought  to  my  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  my  imperfect  dress,  and 
the  rose-coloured  trimmings  it 
lacked  so  much. 

I  was  breakfast-maker  to  the 
household,  and  was  generally  the 
first  downstairs. 

As  I  made  the  tea,  and  toasted  my 
mother's  bread  at  the  bright  kitchen 
fire,  I  heard  steps  coming  up  the 
garden  walk — light  step%  which 
could  not  possibly  be  those  of 
Mary  Anne,  our  servant,  as  she 
trod  like  an  elephant.  Besides, 
Mary  Anne  was  milking  the  cow. 
Wonder  of  wonders !  it  was  Gerald 
himself,  with  his  6t  shiny  morning 
face  "  aglow  with  the  most  unusual 
exercise.  For  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  Gerald  loved  his  morning 
snooze  most  dearly. 

"  Why,  Gerald !  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end  ! "  said  I,  letting 
my  toast  burn,  as  I  looked  up  at 
my  brother. 

"  And  pray  why  so  ?  "  said  he, 
stopping  for  a  moment,  and  resting 
his  long  figure  against  the  big 
clothes-horse  that  stood  in  one 
corner. 

"  Why  so — why  ?  Because  you 
are  out  of  bed,  and,  what  is  more, 
dressed — and,  what  is  more  still, 
have  been  out  walking?  " 

"  Well,  I  took  a  stroll !  "  he  said 
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laughing  ;  "  and  I'm  particularly 
hungry  ;  and  I  hope  there  is  some- 
thing to  eat." 

I  was  just  about  to  ask  him 
where  he  had  been,  or  what  busi- 
ness could  take  him  out  at  such 
unusual  hcurs,  when  I  heard  my 
mother's  step,  and  my  toast  was 
burnt,  and  I  had  to  bestir  myself, 
and  make  another  slice.  Gerald 
was  hungry. 

Our  breakfast-table  was  rather 
an  incongruous  one.  Some  of  the 
breakfast  china  was  of  costly  red 
and  gold  ware — relics  of  the  old 
time,  when  my  poor  father's  affairs 
were  prospering ;  butthe  money  to  re- 
place such  articles  as  were  from  time 
to  time  broken  being  not  at  hand,  the 
gaps  were  filled  up  with  common- 
place, thick,plebeian  blue  ware.  We 
had  a  little,  quaint  silver  teapot, 
standing  very  firmly  upon  three 
squat  legs,  but  the  cream  ewer  was 
of  dull,  blown  glass. 

Some  of  last  year's  honey  we  had 
still,  and  a  yellow  comb,  in  a  glass 
dish,  flanked  another  with  hot 
griddle  cakes. 

Gerald,  as  I  say,  was  hungry, 
and  he  "  pitched  into "  the  cake 
and  the  honeycomb  with  an  energy 
that  was  refreshing.  I  ate  ;  but 
my  thoughts  were  with  my  muslin 
dress.  This  day  was  Saturday ; 
one  whole  day.  Monday  I  would 
have  to  settle  the  important  gown, 
if  I  could  but  find  out  ways  and 
means  of  going  to  Pen-mure,  and 
of  procuring  the  necessary  riband 
thereat !  After  breakfast  Gerald 
went, as  he  said,  to  "read  himself  up" 
in  a  great  dull  law  book  ;  his  way 
of  reading  consisted  in  lying  down, 
full  length,  on  his  bed,  book  in 
hand.  At  such  times  I  doubt  if  his 
legal  knowledge  was  much  increased 
by  his  composition  and  writing  of 
"  fugitive  verses,''  which  he  used 
to  jot  down  in  a  shabby  little 
red  pocket-book.  I  was  passing  by 
his  room,  when  he  whistled  ;  this 


was  his  favourite  method  of  calling 
me. 

"Well?"  said  I,  poking  in  my 
head. 

"  Come  here,"  said  he,  "  I  really 
do  want  you." 

"What,"  said  I,  "have  you 
written  any  more  of  your  '  Jephtha's 
Daughter  ? '  "  for  I  took  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  his  poetical 
effusions,  and  used  to  listen,  en- 
tranced, to  his  fresh  young  voice, 
rolling  out  blank  verse,  which  I 
thought  quite  equal  to  Tennyson's. 

"  Nonsense !  I've  given  that  up. 
Some  other  time  I'll  show  you  a  few 
lines  I've  written  to  Laura." 

"Laura!  Laura  who?"  said  I, 
with  interest. 

"No  Laura  in  particular,"  he 
answered.  "  A  mythical  personage. 
But,  I  say,  Georgie,  just  close  the 
door,  will  you  1  I  think  I  see  my 
way  to  your  going  to  Pen-mure  to- 
day, if  you're  game  enough  to  walk 
there  ;  and  what's  more,  I  found — 
quite  unexpectedly — that  I  had  a 
few  shillings  which  I  really  don't 
want,  and  so  you  can  have  them  to 
get  your  bit  of  riband." 

"  Gerald!"  said  I,  with  a  spring. 

"See  here,"  said  he,  trying  first 
one  pocket  and  then  another,  and 
finally  taking  up  a  handful  of  silver. 
"Ten — fifteen— eighteen.  Will  it 
do?" 

"  But  I  won't  take  it,"  said  I.  "  I 
know  you  want  it  all  yourself.  It's 
very  good  of  you,  Gerald — very 
good;  but  I  can't." 

"But  you  must,"  said  he.  "I 
mean  it !  " 

He  caught  my  hands  in  his,  and 
opening  the  right  palm  with  his 
strong,  white  fingers,  he  pressed  the 
silver  into  it. 

"  You  must  take  it,  Georgie,"  he 
repeated. 

"  But  I  don't,  I  really  don't,  want 
it  at  all,"  said  I.  "  I  know  I  can 
get  as  much  as  I  want  for  about  nine 
or  ten  shillings.  I  won't  take  more." 
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I  was  positive,  and  at  last  we 
compromised  the  matter.  Sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  we  arranged 
matters  thus : — 

We  were  to  walk  to  Pen-mure 
that  day.  He  was  to  be  purse- 
bearer,  and  if  the  requisite  pink  rose, 
and  pink  ribbon  could  be  got  for 
nine  or  ten  shillings,  then  he  would 
not  press  the  rest  of  his  wealth  upon 
me. 

If  the  whole  of  it  were  needed 
"  to  enable  me  to  make  a  respectable 
figure"  at  Castle  Derring,  then — 
and  then  only — I  was  to  spend  it. 

I  think  I  was  as  happy  as  ever 
mortal  was,  when  I  looked  at  the 
handful  of  shillings,  and  already 
fancied  myself  at  Pen-mure,  gloat- 
ing over  the  treasures  of  the  flower 
and  silk  counters,  at  the  best  shop 
in  that  town. 

It  hardly  occurred  to  me  to 
wonder  where  on  earth  Gerald,  poor 
penniless  Gerald,  could  have  found 
this  lucky  windfall.  Men  have  ways 
and  means  of  providing  themselves 
with  pocket-money.  He  had  it; 
that  was  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  for  me. 

When  my  mother  heard  that  we 
intended  walking  to  Pen-mure  that 
day  she  looked  astonished. 

Dear,  good  mother.  Well,  I  knew 
that  no  greater  pleasure  would  she 
have  desired  than  the  power  of 
ordering  a  pretty  new  dress  for  me, 
if  her  purse  had  not  been  eo  slen- 
derly furnished,  so  empty,  I  may 
truly  say.  How  she  would  have 
revelled  in  going  to  Pen-mure  her- 
self, and  ordering  this  or  that  pretty 
.  gaud  to  be  sent  home,  for  my  use 
upon  the  eventful  Tuesday. 

She  had  robbed  herself  of  some  of 
the  fine  old  lace  which  had  been  her 
mothers,  and  with  this  she  was  try- 
ing to  settle  the  Indian  muslin,  so 
as  to  make  it  somewhat  decent. 

u  Gerald  will  give — will  lend  me 
the  money,"  I  said,  coaxingly,  as 
she  looked  up  in  dismay  at  the  idea 


of  our  tramping  on  foot  to  Pen- 
mure. 

"It's  all  right,  mother,"  said 
Gerald,  laughing.  "  I  have  the 
wonderful  sum  ot  eighteen  shilling.-, 
and  whenever  she  gets  rich  she  is  to 
pay  me." 

So  it  was  all  settled,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  eat  her  dinner,  if  we  were 
not  home  in  time  for  it. 

"  There  is  a  confectioner's  shop 
in  Pen-mure,"  said  I,  "and  we  can 
get  buns  or  cakes  there." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  have  a 
meat-tea  ready  for  you,  my  dears," 
said  she.  44  But  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  sadly  tired." 

Tired  !  I  thought  there  was  little 
fear  of  that.  What  a  day  it  was, 
heavenly  and  bright,  and  calm,  yet 
with  a  soft  air  singing  amongst  the 
young  leaves,  and  a  blue  sky,  flecked 
with  snowy  clouds. 

Nature  seemed  to  me  as  though  it 
had  decked  itself  out  in  holiday- 
colours.  The  dark,  sad  autumn  and 
winter  were  gone,  beautiful  spring 
was  here. 

It  was  delightful  overhead  ;  under- 
foot, it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  wet  and  slushy  enough. 

Our  road  lay  between  high 
hedges,  lovely  with  a  wealth  of 
golden  primroses,  and  faint,  sweet 
dog  roses  ;  and  pale  violets ;  but  a 
good  deal  of  our  pleasure  in  all 
these  charming  sights  was  lost  by  the 
extremely  muddy  state  of  the  roads. 

There  was  no  footpath,  no  choice 
between  one  side  of  the  road  or 
the  other  ;  pick  our  steps  as  we 
might,  still  it  was  but  going  from 
one  mud-heap  to  another. 

It  was  really  provoking,  for  other- 
wise the  day  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired. 

And  our  boots  were,  to  say  honest 
truth,  not  very  well  calculated  to 
withstand  such  a  soaking,  for  they 
had  known  the  mender's  hand,  and 
had  been  re-soled  and  re-heeled 
many  times. 
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Gerald  was  in  one  of  his  mad, 
happy  humours.  He  did  not  mind 
the  mud.  He  sang,  and  quoted 
poetry,  and  gathered  great  branches 
of  sweetbriar,  and  in  fact  "took  it 
out  of  himself,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
as  a  sort  of  set-off  for  the  long  and 
dry  legal  studies  which  he  must,  in 
a  very  few  days  more,  return  to. 

I  lay  down  my  pen  and  can  fancy 
I  see  him  as  he  went  along  under 
the  shade  of  the  budding  trees  that 
pleasant  day. 

Often  since,  when  reading  the 
grand  old  Bible  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  have  I  thought  of  my  poor 
Gerald  :  often  too  have  I  fancied 
that  the  poor  unlucky  self-willed 
wretch,  who  yet  was  so  welcome  to 
his  father's  bosom,  must  have  had 
something  very  lovable  in  him, 
after  all,  and  the  respectable,  steady, 
tight-laced,  elder  brother  was,  I  am 
sure,  an  unbearable  prig.  At  all 
events,  I  know  that  I  could  love  no 
perfect,  well-behaved  brother,  as  I 
loved — as  I  still  love — my  poor 
prodigal,  my  Gerald,  who  was  at 
this  time  almost  all  the  world  to 
me ! 

He  was  in  wilder  spirits  than  I 
was,  for  I  had  serious  misgivings  as 
to  my  boots  holding  out  till  I  re- 
turned from  our  trip,  and  I  was 
calculating  the  amount  of  value  to 
be  got  for  ten  or  twelve  shillings. 

And  when  Gerald  was  in  one  of 
his  "moods,"  little  would  he  have 
cared  if  his  boots  had  disappeared  in 
the  mud,  or  if  a  thunderstorm  had 
drenched  us  to  the  skin. 

It  seemed  a  long  distance  after  all. 
The  spires  and  houses  that  appeared 
so  enticingly  near  were  in  reality  a 
good  way  off :  I,  for  one,  thought  we 
never  would  get  there. 

And  the  sun  was  pretty  strong, 
too,  and  shone  with  more  than  suffi- 
cient heat  upon  our  faces,  and  I  be- 
gan to  feel  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
all  together. 

Pen-mure  was  near  us  now,  and 


knots  of  people  were  standing  at 
cottage  doors  enjoying  the  balmy 
fresh  air,  that  swept  down  direct 
from  the  noble  Welsh  hills. 

It  was  market  day,  and  as  we 
gained  the  main  road,  carts  and  gigs, 
and  dog-carts,  and  riders  of  every 
degree  passed  us  poor  wayfarers  by. 

There  was  one  especial  donkey- 
cart,  drawn  by  the  smartest  donkey 
eyes  ever  beheld,  driven  by  an 
equally  smart  boy,  and  this  donkey- 
cart  was  well  filled  with  such  pleasant 
looking  hay. 

I  confess  the  thought  did  occur  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  most  agreeable 
mode  of  reaching  our  journey's  end, 
could  I  but  gather  up  my  long  legs 
into  the  small  machine,  and  trust  to 
the  smart  donkey  to  convey  me  to  my 
destination. 

"Tired,  old  woman  ?"  said  Gerald 
cheerfully,  "N — no!"  said  I,  "not 
very,  we  can  rest  at  Pen-mure,"  but 
for  all  that  I  began  to  look  forward 
anxiously  to  the  happy  moment 
when  I  could  sit  down  and  take  my 
ease. 

We  were  entering  Princes-street 
— the  outlet  of  Pen-mure — and  would 
soon  enter  the  main  thoroughfare 
where  the  good  shops  were  situated, 
when  a  sonorous  roll  of  carriage 
wheels,  unmistakable  carriage  wheels, 
made  itself  heard  behind  us. 

"  The  Derrings  !  as  sure  as  fate  !" 
said  I  to  Gerald.  "  I  wish  they  were 
at  Jericho !"  I  would  not  have 
cared  had  it  been  any  one  else ;  but 
to  be  caught  walking  into  Pen-mure 
with  a  draggled  dress  and  boots — 
such  boots — ankle  deep  in  mud,  and 
my  unlucky  face  blazing  from  the 
exertion  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
be  caught  thus  by  Miss  Derring  was 
too  much. 

Gerald  turned  round. 

"Precisely!  the  castle  carriage, 
with  both  footmen  in  full  fig,  my 
eyes !  Georgie,  how  grand  they 
are!" 

They  were  very  grand  indeed,  as 
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I  saw  with  half  an  eye,  as  they  swept 
past  us. 

Evidently  the  squire  and  Miss 
Derring  were  going  to  pay  some 
formal  visit,  otherwise  you  would  not 
see  any  one  in  the  barouche  but  the 
lady. 

They  hardly  took  half  a  minute 
driving  past  us ;  but  short  as  that 
time  was  I  could  see  very  well  Miss 
Derring's  well-bred  look  of  sup- 
pressed astonishment  at  seeing  me  so 
far  from  home. 

I  could  see  her  delicate  white 
bonnet,  and  the  pale  green  and  white 
filmy  dress,  and  the  small  hands,  so 
exquisitely  gloved,  holding  the  point- 
lace  parasol. 

I  saw  them  all  in  that  half  minute. 
And,  with  my  mind's  eye,  I  could  see 
also  the  slender  feet  in  the  dainty 
boots. 

The  squire  took  off  his  hat  with 
a  smile  ;  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
him  (for  hearing  was  out  of  the 
question)  say  something  to  his 
daughter. 

And  with  the  keen  selfishness 
which  makes  us  so  quick  to  catch 
anything  that  affects  ourselves,  I 
knew  that  he  was  proposing  to  give 
me  M  a  lift."  I  also  knew  very  well, 
by  Miss  Derring's  glance  and  curl  of 
the  lip,  that  she  gave  a  most  decided 
negative  to  the  proposition. 

I  knew,  too,  that  Miss  Ethel's 
sharp  eyes  had  detected  every  weak 
point  in  my  costume,  every  spot  of 
brown  mud  on  my  not  immaculate 
stockings. 

"Why,  how  red  your  face  is, 
Georgie!"  said  Gerald,  when  the 
carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

"Is  it?  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder. 
I'm  on  fire.  I  wish  I  could  throw 
away  my  cloak  (for  I  was  encased 
in  a  long  grey  water-proof  garment), 
but  that  would  not  do,  for  I  could 
not  possibly  walk  into  Pen-mure  in 
a  muslin  dress  and  nothing  over  it. 

But  comfort  was  at  hand,  and 
shelter  from  the  sun,  and  a  seat,  and 


cold  water,  and  fragrant  coffee, 
which  by-and-bye  would  refresh 
our  inner  man  and  woman. 

For  just  at  the  entrance  to  George- 
street  is  situated  Miss  Jackson's 
"restaurant,"  and  Miss  Jackson,  a 
fat  old  woman,  was  a  friend  of 
Gerald's,  and  so  her  tidy  room  was 
at  once  at  our  service. 

Dear  me  !  what  a  comfort  it  is,  to 
be  sure,  to  be  able  to  sit  clown  and 
take  off  our  hats  and  do  nothing  but 
rest,  and  fan  ourselves,  and  drink 
cold  water,  and  fan  ourselves  again. 

Then,  presently,  my  dormant 
hunger  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the 
pleasant  aroma  of  Miss  Jackson's 
coffee  ;  also  to  the  tempting  look  of 
her  pastry. 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  number  of 
raspberry  puffs  and  cheese  cakes  we 
devoured,  and  I  think,  indeed,  that 
is  a  point  upon  which  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed.  An  old  gentleman, 
not  in  the  least  a  gourmand,  said 
lately  to  me — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember 
eating  fifteen  apple  puffs,  one  after 
another  !" 

I  don't  think  I  was  quite  as  bad, 
but  at  all  events  I  seriously  lessened 
the  pile  of  pastry  upon  Miss  Jack- 
son's dish. 

Gerald  had  not  finished  his  coffee 
when  I  had  drank  mine,  and  so  I 
spent  a  few  minutes  trying  to  tidy 
myself  before  the  oval  mirror,  which 
hung,  for  the  benefit  of  customers, 
in  the  little  room  where  we  were 
lunching. 

What  I  saw  reflected  in  that  not 
very  flattering  mirror,  was  simply  a 
flushed  face,  with  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  that  seemed  (to  me)  to  look 
threateningly  from  long  black  lashes. 

Generally  I  was  pale  enough,  too 
pale  indeed.  My  forehead  was  too 
low  for  beauty,  though  it  was  wide 
enough,  and  I  had  my  father's  short 
upper  lip  and  small  round  chin. 

I  was  not,  certainly,  vain  of  my 
appearance  that  day. 
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"  Goodness,  Gerald,  what  a  fright 
I  am!"  I  said. 

"Are  you  ?"  said  he,  coolly;  "per- 
haps so.'* 

"  I've  done,  if  you  have  ;  suppose 
we  go  to  Marshall's  now,  and  do 
your  business." 

Marshall's  was  but  four  doors  off. 

The  shopman  had  scented  "  the 
battle  from  afar,''  and  having  heard 
of  the  fete  to  come  off  at  the  Castle, 
had  decked  their  windows  with  festal 
looking  articles.  Tempting,  in  the 
extreme,  were  these  windows.  There 
were  dainty  white  gloves,  wreaths 
of  blushing  flowers,  almost  as  pretty 
as  natural  ones.  Rolls  of  shining, 
lustrous  silk  (alas  for  my  poor  mus- 
lin !)  folds  of  delicate  muslin,  tar- 
latan-lace, all  kinds  of  lovely 
things. 

"Now,"  whispered  Gerald,  in  a 
warning  voice,  "  it's  of  no  use  your 
looking  at  things  you  can't  buy  ;  get 
the  ribbon  and  the  flowers,  and  have 
done  with  it !" 

Yes,  I  marched  to  the  counter, 
where  ribands  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
colours  were  displayed — beauties. 

"  Pink  ribbon,  miss  V9  said  the 
young  man,  pensively  regarding  me, 
and  leaning  on  the  counter  with  both 
hands. 

"Pink,  or  rose  colour,"  said  I. 
"  We  have  a  lovely  cherry  colour, 
miss,"  said  he,  "or  a  Rose  duBairi, 
the  newest  thing  out  1  " 

I  was  fairly  puzzled.  The  cherry 
colour  was  very  nice,  but  so  also 
was  the  "  Rose  du  Bairi." 

I  am  afraid  I  tried  the  young 
man's  patience,  as  I  first  looked  at 
one,  then  at  the  other. 

The  price — thank  goodness — was 
moderate.  I  would  be  able  to  have 
both  dress  trimmings  and  a  long 
ribbon  for  my  neck  for  ten  shillings. 
It  was  a  very  real  pleasure,  buying 
those  poor  little  red  roses,  and  rib- 
bon to  match,  for  my  shopping  ex- 
periences had  been  extremely  few  ; 
with  these,  then,  I  should,  I  thought, 


be  able  to  settle  my  dress  somewhat 
respectably. 

Shutting  my  eyes  to  the  tempting 
splendours  around  me,  I  paid  for  my 
purchases ;  Gerald  was  stauding  at 
the  shop  door,  patiently  waiting 
for  me. 

"  Can  I  send  them  anywhere  for 
you,  miss?"  politely  asked  my 
young  gentleman  behind  the  counter, 
making  up  the  tiny  parcel  into  a 
small  compass. 

"  Oh  no  !  I  will  carry  it,"  said  I, 
quickened  in  my  movements  by  the 
consciousness  that  Mr.  Derring  and 
Ethel  had  come  to  the  next  counter, 
and  Miss  Derring's  glance  had  al- 
ready been  turned  in  my  direction. 
I  felt  as  if  she  knew  the  petty  extent 
of  my  purchases. 

Already  she  had  two  or  three 
obsequious  young  men  hurrying  to 
attend  her,  and  1  heard  her  say  in 
her  half  tone  of  gentle  command — 
"  Would  you  show  me  some 
French  silks — blue  1  " 

Mr.  Derring  was  standing  by  his 
daughter,  looking  on  with  the  un- 
comfortable, unoccupied  air,  which 
most  men  worth  twopence  wear, 
when  present  at  a  woman's  shop- 
ping. 

Ethel  Derring  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  strong  of  build,  and 
perfectly  composed,  and  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself,  but  some- 
times she  affected  the  ingenue,  and 
liked  to  have  "  papa  "  with  her. 

"Busy  shopping?"  said  thesquire, 
shaking  hands  with  his  usual  good- 
natured  bonhomie,  an  action  which 
Miss  Derring,  on  her  part,  imitated, 
rather  to  my  horror,  on  account  of 
my  dark-brown  kid  gloves,  which 
would  have  been  the  better  for 
mending. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "we  walked  from 
Abbot's-Gift  (which  I  need  not  have 
said,  as   he   knew   of  the  fact). 
Gerald  is  waiting — good  bye." 
"  Well,  is  it  all  over,  pink  roses 
all  ?"  said  my  brother. 
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"  Oh,  I've  done  capitally,"  said 
I  gleefully,  slipping  one  hand  under 
his  arm,  "  and  I'm  not  a  bit  tired 
now,  not  a  bit.  Let's  go  home,  at 
once." 

"  Wait — one  moment,  like  a  good 
child,"  said  he;  "there's  a  fellow  I 
want  to  see  for  a  moment.  I  knew 
him  at  Oxford.  Wait  at  Jackson's." 

Off  he  went  round  the  corner  of 
the  street,  leaving  me  standing 
staring  blankly  after  him. 

Now  ;<  waiting  "  anywhere  did 
not  suit  me,  and  not  being  hungry, 
waiting  at  Miss  Jackson's  emporium 
of  pastry  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
especially  hopeful. 

Besides,  I  was  very  seldom  at 
Pen- mure,  and  the  shops  looked  so 
gay  and  pretty,  and  it  was  very 
good  fun  to  walk  up  and  down  and 
look  in  at  the  fashion  and  varieties, 
and  mark  out  (to  myself)  what  I 
should  like  best  to  buy,  if  only  I 
had  the  money. 

The  corner  shop  was  a  tobacco- 
nist's ;  the  regulation  Scotchman,  in 
kilt  and  bare  legs  was  standing, 
taking  the  regulation  pinch  of  snuff, 
at  the  door. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  pretty  or 
tempting  shop. 

But  my  eyes  wandered  over  the 
display  of  pipes,  long  and  short, 
white  and  black,  over  the  bundles 
and  boxes  of  cigars  and  rolls  of 
horrible-looking  tobacco,  listlessly. 
As  I  passed  by,  still  looking  in,  the 
hand  of  the  shopman  was  suddenly 
seen  placing  in  the  window,  amongst 
the  front  rank  of  the  pipes  and 
cigars,  a  familiar,  very  familiar  ob- 
ject. 

I  ought  to  have  recognised  it, 
truly,  for  it  had  been  often  enough 
in  my  sight  during  the  last  three 
years.    1  stopped,  and  looked  again. 

It  was — I  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken — Gerald's  little  enamelled 
silver  cigar  case. 

His  godfather,  a  cavalry  man,  who 
had  met  him,  by  the  merest  chance, 


when  he  was  at  Oxford,  had  given 
him  the  pretty  little  toy. 

There  it  was,  hanging  right  in 
front  of  me — Gerald's  cigar  case, 
beyond  a  doubt ! 

It  was  the  busy  hour  at  Pen-mure, 
and,  as  I  stood,  stark  still,  staring 
blankly  at  this  object,  I  must  have 
been  an  object  of  some  interest  to  the 
passers-by,  for  a  young  lady  stand- 
ing gazing  fixedly  into  a  tobacco- 
nist's window  looks  just  a  little  out 
of  place.  But  I  was  lost  to  all  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  ;  one  idea 
only  presented  itself  to  me.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  suppose 
that,  as  there  must  be  more  than 
one  cigar  case  in  the  world,  so  the 
chance  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jenkins 
possessing  a  duplicate  of  Gerald's  ! 

No!  I  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  money  with  which  I  had  bought 
my  roses  and  ribbons  came  from  the 
sacrifice  of  my  poor  prodigal's  little 
treasure  ! 

I  stood  there,  like  a  fool,  blankly 
gazing  at  it,  feeling  the  most  tender 
gratitude  and  compassion  for  this 
self-denying  brother;  and  I  pre- 
sently felt  two  great  big  tears  roll 
slowly  down  my  face,  and  tumble  on 
my  veil. 

How  good  he  was — and  how  kind 
— and  miserable  I  had  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world  wherewith  to  redeem 
the  little  cigar  case. 

I  was  turning  away,  very  dis- 
consolately, to  seek  Gerald,  when  a 
hand  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Well,  did  I  keep  you  long  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  but,  oh,  Gerald,  I'm  so 
sorry  !  " 

"Sorry?  what's  the  matter?" 
but,  though  he  asked  the  questions, 
his  sudden  flush,  and  queer,  funny 
look  about  his  sweet  eyes,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  had  found  out  his 
little  secret. 

Do  what  I  could — and  I  really 
had  a  horror  of  making  a  <;  scene  " 
in  public — I  could  not  prevent  the 
two  tears  from  becoming  twenty. 
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I  cried,  under  my  brown  veil,  as 
bitterly  as  ever  I  cried  in  all  my 
life.  I  felt,  somehow,  so  sorry  for 
my  poor  Gerald. 

"  For  charity's  sake,  Georgie, 
don't  ;  don't  make  a  show  of  your- 
self— stop  crying.  I  give  you  my 
honour  I  didn't  care  a  fig  for  the 
thing  ;  not  a  penny  piece.  I  made 
an  uncommon  good  bargain,  and 
it's  better  for  you  to  have  the 
thing-em-bobs  you  want,  than  for 
me  to  have  that  useless  bit  of  finery 
in  my  shabby  pocket,"  which  argu- 
ment did  no  good,  and  only  made 
me  cry  the  more,  because  his  coat 
zvas,  indeed,  so  shabby. 

Heartily,  heartily,  did  I  wish  the 
pink  roses  and  the  ribbons  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Gerald  tried,  dear  fellow,  to  cheer 
me  up,  and  to  make  me  forget  the 
unlucky  cigar  case. 

We  were  soon  well  out  of  the 
town,  and  on  our  homeward  road. 
Very  silent  and  sad  I  walked  along, 
wondering  why  some  people  in  this 
world  were  so  rich,  and  others  were 
so  poor — wondering  if  I  should  ever 
be  the  lucky  owner  of  a  purse-full, 
quite  full,  of  money,  in  which  case, 
oh,  wouldn't  I  get  such  a  cigar  case, 
to  replace  that  which  was  hanging 
in  old  Jenkins'  shop. 

"  Listen,  Georgie,"  said  Gerald, 
"  there's  no  use  in  your  telling  the 
mother  about  that.  She  thinks, 
you  see,  that  I  gave  you  the  money 
out  cf  old  Jones'  last  present.  Law, 
bless  you,  that  was  gone  long  ago. 
There's  no  good  in  vexing  her 
about  it.  Promise  you  won't  tell 
her?" 

What  would  I  not  have  promised 
him  that  day  ! 

Of  course  I  promised,  and  vowed 
not  to  say  one  word  of  it  to  my 
mother. 

Then,  Gerald,  to  make  me  laugh, 
went  off  at  once  in  one  of  his  wild 
humours,  and  laughed,  and  sang 
snatches  of  songs,    to    the  great 


amusement  and  edification  of  the 
farmers  returning  from"  market ;  and 
he  talked  of  the  fun  he  would  have 
at  Castle  Derring,  and  of  the  grand 
preparations  that  were  being  made 
there  for  the  fete. 

"And  I  met  Oliver  Frost,  the 
fellow  I  ran  off  to  speak  to  ;  he'll  be 
at  it." 

"  Oliver  Frost?"  repeated  I,  care- 
lessly, still  thinking  of  the  unlucky 
cigar  case. 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  a  little  at 
Oxford.  He  left  it  quite  suddenly, 
about  a  month  after  I  entered  ;  no 
one  knew  why  he  left  it.  He's  a 
queer  sort  of  fellow — silent  and  shy 
. — but  very  good  hearted.  I  never 
could  quite  make  him  out,  but  I 
liked  him.  I  met  him  once  or  twice 
in  London  since  ;  and  he  and  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Frost,  are  to  be  at  the 
Castle  glorifications  !  " 

"  Are  they  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes.  The  doctor  seems  a  queer 
sort  of  old  chap." 

So  he  rattled  on,  from  one  subject 
to  another.  We  had  left  Pen-mure 
about  a  mile  behind  us,  when  the 
Castle  Derring  carriage  again  over- 
took us. 

"  Stop  !"  roared  a  stentorian 
voice. 

The  thoroughbreds  were  sud- 
denly checked,  and  the  squire  got 
down  from  the  carriage. 

Miss  Derring  was  not  there. 

"  Why,  God  bless  me,  what  a 
pace  you've  gone  at!"  said  Mr. 
Derring  to  me. 

"Gerald,  you'll  have  this  girl  in 
a  fever  !" 

"It's  her  own  doing,  sir,  I  give 
you  my  word,"  said  my  brother. 

"  At  all  events,  you  must,  you 
really  must,  drive  home  ;  you'll  be 
dead,  if  you  walk  it.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  what  a  freak  to  take  into 
your  heads ! " 

He  spoke,  good  man,  as  if  we  had 
merely  chosen  the  pedestrian  mode 
of  progression,  because  we  liked  it, 
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not  because  we  needs  must  walk  or 
else  stay  at  home. 

M  We  will  be  taking  you  out  of 
your  way,  sir,"  said  Gerald. 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Nonsense;"  so  the  tail  foot- 
man, standing  all  this  time  at  "At- 
tention!" by  the  carriage  door, 
helped  us  in,  and  in  got  the  owner 
of  the  carriage,  beaming  all  over 
with  smiles,  and  off  we  went. 

"  Ethel  stopped  with  her  friend, 
Miss  Marsh,"  said  the  squire,  to  ac- 
count for  that  young  lady's  absence. 
"  I  looked  everywhere  for  you — 
where  did  you  vanish  ?  " 

I  looked  at  Gerald,  hoping  that 
he  would  take  the  talking  on  him- 
self, for  I  was  tired  and  hot,  and  it 
was  so  pleasant,  leaning  back  in  the 
comfortable,  roomy,  soft  carriage, 
with  trees,  and  hedges,  and  houses 
flying  past  us  so  rapidly. 

Had  Miss  Ethel  been  there,  I 
would  not  certainly  have  accepted 
the  squire's  offer  (perhaps  indeed  he 
would  not  have  pressed  it  so  ear- 
nestly), for  the  sight  and  probable 
contact  of  my  very  muddy  boots 
and  shabby  grey  cloak  would  not 
have  impressed  her  favourably. 

Miss  Derring  certainly  was  my 
bete  noir. 

"  We  will  see  you  both  on  Tues- 
day, at  the  castle,"  said  Mr.  Derring. 
"I  hope  we  shall  have  a  fine  day. 
Margaret  and  I  called  on  Lady  Au- 
gusta. She  will  come  ;  but  the  co- 
lonel's gouty  foot  won't  let  him." 

Colonel  Despard  had  a  convenient 
gouty  toe,  which  afflicted  him,  when 
otherwise  he  should  have  attended 
his  young  wife  to  any  4<  nonsensical 
amusements." 

A  good  dinner  party,  he  rather 
liked,  where  the  chef  knew  his 
business,  and  where  they  gave  good 
wine  ;  but  a  garden  party,  with  a 
dejeuner  in  a  tent ! 

I  had  never  seen  Lady  Augusta; 
but  it  seemed  a  formidable  thing, 
going  to  such  an  affair,  where  earls' 


daughters  were  amongst  the  "  ho- 
nourable women,"  and  where  my 
unlucky  Indian  muslin  would  appear 
to  sad  disadvantage  by  the  side  of 
the  silks  and  satins  of  our  richer 
neighbours. 

"  I  think  you  will  like  Lady  Au- 
gusta, when  you  know  her,"  said 
the  squire.  "  She's  a  pretty  little 
woman,  with  very  nice  manners. 
Bless  me !  here  we  are  at  the  gate. 
Drive  on,  Thomas!"  (for  Thomas 
was  making  a  very  decided  stop  at 
the  humble  green  gate  which  led  up 
to  Abbott's-Gift  Cottage.)  "  Mind 
the  turn." 

"  I  should  have  called  at  your 
house,  at  any  rate,  to-day,"  said  he, 
fumbling  in  his  pockets — 

"  There  it  is.  Yes — no — yes — 
here  it  is.  Mrs.  Lisle  asked  me  when 
I  was  going  up  to  London  last  week, 
to  take  this  little  parcel  to  my  jewel- 
lers— they  sent  it  to  me  the  night 
before  last.  Will  you  take  care  of 
it?" 

"  I  should  think  I  would,  indeed  ! 
What  is  more,  knowing,  as  I  did 
very  well,  what  the  little  parcel  con- 
tained, I  tore  open  the  paper  in 
great  haste. 

"  Dear,  dear  me  !  what  a  bother  ! 
it  could  not  be  mended,  Gerald  ;  it 
would  not  be  worth  it,  they  say." 

I  was  so  vexed,  for  this  little 
trinket  I  had  hoped  to  wear  (it  was  a 
gold  chain  and  old-fashioned  enamel 
locket)  at  the  castle  party. 

Surely  the  fates  were  against  me. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Derang, 
as  the  carriage  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  with  an  imposing  rapidity, 
which  quite  confounded  our  maid- 
of-all-work,  who  stood  dumb  at  the 
apparition. 

"  Will  you  come  in,  and  see 
mamma?"  I  asked. 

u  No,  thank  you,  my  dear  —  I 
mean  Miss  Lisle  ;  I  forget  you're 
no  longer  a  little  girl,  you  see — not 
to-night.  Tell  her,  though,  that  I'm 
very  sorry  she  could  not  be  per- 
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suaded  to  come  to  us  on  Tuesday. 
— Home,  Thomas." 

Thomas  turned  his  horses'  heads, 
and  the  master  of  Castle  Derriug 
went  home. 

My  mother  was  waiting  for  us 
in  our  little  drawing-room;  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  full 
brightness  of  the  western  sun  was 
pouring  into  the  room.  She  had  tea 
ready  for  us. 

Nor  were  we  solely  dependent 
upon  the  washerwoman's  favourite 
beverage,  for  there  were  hot  cakes, 
and  thin  delicate  slices  of  cold  ham, 
and  a  big  comb  of  golden  honey — all 
awaiting  our  arrival. 

Evidently  she  expected  to  hear 
rapturous  accounts  from  me  of  my 
day's  doings;  but  the  secret  about 
poor  dear  Gerald's  cigar-case  had 
robbed  me  of  half— nay,  of  the  whole 
of  my  pleasure. 

I  had  got  my  pink  ribbon,  indeed, 
but  it  had  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of 
his  godfather's  gift. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  tired, 
Georgie,"  said  my  mother.  "  I'm 
sorry  you  tried  it,  dear." 

"But  I'm  not  tired,  indeed,"  I 
answered  earnestly,  with  a  sigh. 

"  We  had  a  jolly  day  altogether," 
said  Gerald,  looking  meaningly  at 
me  across  the  table. 

"And  I'm  very  hungry;  pastry 
isn't  filling — it's  deceptive.  Who  do 
you  think  I  met,  mother?  He's 
staying  at  his  uncle's,  old  Dr. 
Frost's,  and  is  coming  to  the  castle 
party  on  Tuesday." 

44  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  my 
mother,  "  I  fancy  there  will  be  rather 
a  mixture  of  people  ;  the  squire  does 
not  like  to  offend  any  by  leaving 
them  out.  Who  is  it?" 

"  Oliver  Frost — don't  you  know  1 
son  of  Colonel  Frost,  of  Chesterholt, 
eldest  son." 

"Indeed!"  was  the  reply;  but 
not  spoken  with  the  warm,  affec- 
tionate interest  with  which  my 
mother   usually   entered  into  our 


topics  of  conversation.  Whatever 
was  the  reason  (unless  indeed  my 
fancy  took  strange  flights),  she 
looked  "put  out";  her  calm,  pale 
face  flushed  ;  and  on  glancing  across 
the  table  to  Gerald,  I  saw  that  he 
had  precisely  that  embarrassed  look 
worn  by  people  when  they  have 
intentionally,  or  otherwise,  landed 
upon  unpleasant  topics,  in  the  course 
of  conversation. 

"  He's  really  to  be  liked,"  Gerald 
went  on.  "  1  should  think  he's  not 
a  bit  like  his  father." 

"  I  should  hope  not,  for  his  own 
sake,"  said  my  mother.  "  Did  he 
recognize  your  name,  Gerald  ?  " 

I  pricked  up  my  ears,  for  all  this 
was  mystery  to  me.  What  on  earth 
did  they  mean  ? 

<f  Law  bless  you,  at  once  !  The 
first  time  I  met  him  (at  Oxford),  at 
a  wine,  in  Stewart's  Rooms,  he  came 
across  to  me,  and  really  spoke 
very  nicely.  Said  he  did  not  see 
why—" 

I  think  at  this  period  of  the  con- 
versation my  mother  managed  to 
convey  to  Gerald  a  hint  that  she  did 
not  wish  anything  further  on  the 
subject.  At  all  events,  he  stopped 
short,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
said  carelessly — 

"I  wish  old  Jones  would  have 
butter  as  good  as  that  in  his  musty  old 
chambers  !  And  that  reminds  me 
of  a  lot  of  stupid  reading  I  must 
do.  I'll  have  my  smoke  first,  and 
then  go  at  it  like  a  good  'un." 

He  had  his  smoke,  for  presently 
the  faint  odour  of  tobacco  penetrated 
into  the  house  (recalling  to  my 
mind  most  unpleasantly  the  lost 
cigar-case),  and  the  pungent  smell 
still  continuing,  and  Gerald  still 
pacing  up  and  down  the  garden,  I 
went  out  to  him. 

I  can  see  the  whole  picture 
clearly,  in  my  mind's  eye. 

The  fast-falling  twilight,  one  or 
two  pale  cold  stars  glittering  in  the 
faint  blue  of  the  sky  ;  in  the  west  a 
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golden  glory  showing  where  the  sun 
had  gone  down. 

I  fancy  it  is  before  me  still.  In 
the  distance  the  spires  of  Pen- 
mure  ;  nearer,  the  grey  old  Abbey 
church,  with  massive  trees,  dark 
and  hoary,  marking  where  many 
generations  of  Lisles  were  sleeping. 
On  our  right  hand,  imposing  and 
stately  even  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
the  great  woods  of  Derring. 

It  was  easy  to  find  the  smoker  ; 
there  was  a  crazy  old  arbour,  a 
summer-house  by  courtesy,  in  one 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  this  was 
his  pet  retreat. 

Here  he  was  now,  very  little  in- 
clined to  go  and  dive  into  the  pro- 
fundities of  the  law,  looking 
very  much  at  his  ease — half  sitting, 
half  lying  upon  the  rickety  old 
bench. 

"Well,  old  girl,"  said  he,  "I 
suppose  it's  time  to  go  in.  I  was 
dreaming  here." 

"  Oh,  don't  go  in  for  ten  minutes, 
like  a  good  fellow  !  "  I  said 
earnestly,  "  I  do  want  so  much  to 
know  something.  I  want  to  know 
how  mother  knew  all  about  the 
Frosts !  And  who  is  Colonel 
Frost  ?" 

"  1  fancy  it's  no  secret,"  said  he 
a  little  gravely,  "  but  somehow 
mother  don't  care  to  talk  about  him 
much.  It  makes  her  think  of  my 
father,  don't  you  see  ? — and  all 
that." 

"  Well,  if  it's  no  secret,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  all  about 
them,"  said  I.  I  had  a  sort  of  dim 
remembrance  of  hearing  the  name 
when  a  child.  Certainly  it  was, 
after  a  fashion,  familiar  to  me. 

"Let  us  walk  up  and  down, 
then,"  said  Gerald,  "for  I've  got 
cramp  from  this  damp  hole." 

So  saying,  he  threw  away  his 
cigar;  and  we  went  out  from  the 
wood-bine  and  ear- wigs  of  the 
summer-house  into  the  darkening 
air. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"Well,  what  was  the  'matter  with 
Colonel  Frost  ?  "  I  said,  as  we 
paced  up  and  down — I,  with  Gerald's 
arm  round  me,  almost  forgetting,  in 
the  pleasantness  of  that  hour,  all 
about  my  discovery  of  the  means 
by  which  he  had  enabled  me  to  deck 
my  muslin  dress. 

"The  matter?  nothing  was  the 
matter  ;  but  didn't  you  ever  hear, 
Georgie,  our  father  speak  of  him  ? 
I  think,  once  or  twice  his  name  has 
been  mentioned." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  must  have  heard 
the  name  ;  it  appears  almost  like  a 
dream  to  me,  that  I  did." 

"  He  never  did  like  speaking  of 
him,  I  know  ;  but  I  heard  all  about 
it  when  I  was — oh  !  quite  a  boy — 
and  since  then  I've  got  at  the  whole 
story,  from  beginning  to  end.  My 
mother  does  not  talk  about  it,  either. 
Somehow  I  fancy,  like  most  women, 
she's  too  soft-hearted  to  take  the 
right  view  of  the  case." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,"  I  said, 
"  do  tell  me  plainly  what  it  is,  or 
what  the  story  is,  or  how  Colonel 
Frost  came  to  be,  or  was,  ac- 
quainted with  our  father  !  " 

"  Don't  you  see  ? — Colonel  Frost 
was  in  command  of  the  regiment. 
Well,  he  was,  and  is  (for  he's  alive) 
a  regular,  downright  scoundrel  ! 
No  mistake  about  it  !  I  can't  tell 
you  half  of  his  tricks  !  He  was 
as  unpopular  in  the  regiment  as  he 
could  be ;  everyone  hated  him, 
from  the  major  to  the  drummer. 
And  the  deuce  of  it  was,  you  see, 
that  he  was  as  sly  as  a  fox,  and  as 
deep  as  a  draw-well.  A  cad — a 
regular  cad  ;  of  a  bad  family  (his 
grandfather  had  been  a  pedlar)  ;  and 
swollen  with  pride." 

"Dear  me!"  I  said,  listening 
eagerly  to  all  this;  "what  an  un- 
comfortable sort  of  man  ! " 

"  I  should  think  so  !  I  wonder 
how  such  a  bad  lot  as  he  is  could 
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have  such  a  nice  fellow  for  a  son  ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying — he  was  hated 
by  the  men.  He  was  a  regular 
tyrant — a  bully.  Only  when  he 
saw  a  rich  fellow,  he  would  make 
up  to  him,  and  cringe,  and  fall  down 
and  worship  him  to  no  end." 

"And  our  father.  How  did  he 
get  on  with  him  ?  " 

44  Just  wait  till  I  tell  you!  He 
didn't  get  on  at  all,  as  you  may 
imagine  ;  a  man  with  the  Lisle  blood 
in  his  veins  was  not  going  to  knuckle 
down  to  such  a  fellow.  They  got  on 
very  badly.  The  colonel  tried  to 
bully,  and  found  it  was  no  go  ;  then 
he  went  to  underhand  work,  and 
tried  to  get  my  father  out  of  the 
regiment.  He  succeeded  at  last, 
Georgie,  d  n  him  !" 

Gerald  stopped  suddenly  as  he 
spoke,  finishing  his  sentence,  in  the 
unorthodox  manner  I  have  quoted, 
with  a  ferocity  and  depth  of  mean- 
ing which  I  could  hardly  have  given 
nim  credit  for. 

44  Well?"  said  I,  in  a  half-whis- 
per. 

44  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  all 
came  about  !  This  sort  of  work 
was  going  on  for  some  time,  and  my 
father  stood  his  ground.  God  help 
him  !  once  he  left  the  army,  he 
knew  he  was  finished.  At  last, 
one  day,  when  there  had  been  a 
grand  mess  dinner,  my  father  heard 
that  the  colonel  had  called  him  (to 
another  fellow  officer)  a  beggarly 
cad,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse, 
and  eaten  up  with  pride,  that  ought 
never  to  have  joined  his  (the 
colonel's)  regiment.  My  father  had 
borne  a  great  deal;  this  was  too 
much.  It  had  been  said  in  a  half- 
whisper,  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard, and  intended  to  be  overheard, 
by  the  major.  The  colonel  had  his 
glass  in  his  eye,  when  my  father 
went  straight  up  to  him.  4  Did  you 
intend  those  remarks  for  me,  Colonel 
Frost?'  4  My  good  fellow;  if  the 
cap  unluckily  fits  you,  it  is  not. 


surely,  my  fault — is  it,  gentlemen?' 
Major  Lisle  generally  had  his  tem- 
per well  in  hand.  Now  he  lost  it ; 
and  when  Colonel  Frost  repeated, 
in  an  ironical  tone,  that  listeners 
seldom  heard  good  of  themselves, 
and  that  everyone  knew  a  crack 
corps  like  that  he  had  the  honour  to 
command  was  not  exactly  suitable 
for  beggars,  at  that  my  father 
struck  Colonel  Frost,  and  called  him 
a  liar,  and  a  scoundrel.  To  end 
the  matter,  for  it  makes  me  sick 
when  I  think  of  it,  the  major  was 
put  under  arrest.  Then  he  chal- 
lenged the  colonel;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  only  the  very  greatest  interest 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  where  the 
colonel's  temper  and  character  were 
well-known,  that  our  poor  father 
was  allowed  to  sell  out.  That's 
all  ! " 

After  that  we  took  a  couple  of 
turns  in  silence. 

Then  I  said,  44  How  very  strange 
that  you  should  meet  his  son,  and 
be  friends  with  him  !  " 

44  Ah  !  it  was  odd.  The  first 
time  I  met  him,  he  did  me  a  kind- 
ness ;  no  matter,  now,  what  it  was. 
I  did  not  even  know  his  name. 
Then,  when  I  found  out  about  it,  I 
would  have  taken  him  coolly ;  but 
somehow  he  has  a  way  with  him, 
so  that — he  was  only  a  short  time 
in  college  while  I  was  there — I  got 
rather  to  like  him." 

44  Where  does  he  or  his  father 
live  ? " 

44  In  Cheshire,  Chesterholt.  Ah  ! 
he's  as  rich  as  a  Jew — hateful  old 
curmudgeon  !  One  comfort  is.  he 
got  a  sell  when  he  married  again  ; 
didn't  he  catch  a  Tartar,  that's  all ! 
Oliver's  mother — his  first  wife,  you 
know — was  a  very  nice  woman,  I 
heard,  and  he  led  her  such  a  life  ; 
but  Mrs.  Frost  number  two  is  quite 
of  his  own  stamp,  and  he  daren't 
call  his  soul  his  own." 

44  It's  just  like  a  story,"  said  I  ; 
44  like  a — what-d'ye-call-it  ? — a  ven- 
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detta.  Now,  if  this  Oliver  Frost  had 
a  pretty  sister,  you  ought  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  ;  or  I  ought  to  fall  in 
love  with  Oliver  Frost,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  making  up  of  the 
quarrel." 

."Georgie,  what  rubbish  you're 
talking  !  I'd  see  you  hanged,  before 
I'd  let  you  marry  a  son  of  that 
old  villain  —  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  !  It's  to  be  hoped  you'll 
do  better  than  that  ! " 

He  spoke  more  in  jest,  than  in 
earnest ;  yet  I  shivered  with  that 
odd,  queer  sensation  which  the 
country  folk  call  feeling  "  a  goose 
walking  over  their  graves." 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  continued, 
"  anything  but  that  !  Colonel  Frost 
was  the  ruin  of  my  father  ;  he 
would,  I  think,  rise  from  his  grave, 
if  he  could  know  that  any  such 
carriage  were  thought  of !  So  I 
,;ive  you  fair  warning — don't  fall 
in  love  with  him.  I'm  the  head  of 
the  Lisles  now,  and  anyone  wanting 
to  marry  you,  my  good  girl,  must 
procure  my  leave  and  license  to  do  so." 

He  looked  so  grave,  and  the  idea 
struck  me  as  being  so  deliciously 
absurd,  that  I  burst  out  laughing, 
and  I  laughed  till  the  tears  stood 
©n  my  cheeks.  By  this  time  it  was 
quite  dark,  though  a  young  moon 
was  rising  behind  the  sombre,  dark 
trees ;  a  white  owl  was  whirring 
over  our  heads,  and  bats  were 
wheeling  about  unpleasantly  near 
our  faces. 

"No,"  said  Gerald,  more  to  him- 
self than  to  me ;  "  I  hope  to  see 
you  well  married,  Georgie,  to  some 
one  who  can  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  old  family.  As  for  myself,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  grind  on  at  the  old  mill. 
I  fancy  I  have  some  stuff  in  me.  I 
might  make  a  figure  at  the  bar,  but 
it's  terrible  work." 

Then  came  my  mother  to  the 
door,  with  a  white  handkerchief  over 
her  widow's  cap,  showing  distinctly 
in  the  darkness. 


"Georgie!  Gerald!" 
And  then  in  we  went,  and  the 
door  was  shut. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Heavy,  dark  clouds  hung  low  over 
the  hills  that  morning,  and  there  was 
a  threatening  of  a  downfall. 

Now,  on  this  particular  day  rain 
would  have  spoiled  everything.  A 
wet  night  does  not  spoil  the  success 
of  a  ball,  for  you  go  thither  in 
covered  carriages,  and  there  is  an 
awning  or  a  portico  which  protects 
your  bare  head  from  the  uncivil 
moisture. 

But  a  garden  party  on  a  spring 
day,  with  wet  grass  and  puddly 
gravel,  and  great  slugs  and  slimy 
things  creeping  at  will  about  summer- 
houses  and  rustic  seats,  would  be 
simply  horrible. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  unpropitious 
clouds  had  rolled  away,  and  great 
spans  of  bright  blue  sky  appeared ; 
by  that  hour  I  had  looked  at  the 
w^eather-glass  ten  times,  touched  it, 
tapped  it,  and,  finally,  could  have 
kissed  it,  when  1  beheld  the  mercury 
rising. 

But  before  twelve  o'clock  a  great 
event  had  happened.  Simon,  the 
postman,  was  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointed time ;  he  limped  up  the 
narrow  walk  bordered  with  ba- 
chelor's buttons  and  pansies,  and 
handed  the  servant  three  letters  and 
a  small  parcel. 

I  never  got  any  letters ;  I  had 
never  been  to  school,  so  had  not  any 
confidantes,  or  dear  friends  of  my 
own  age,  to  send  me  folios  of  crossed 
scriblings  ;  one  letter  was  for  Gerald, 
the  others  were  for  my  mother. 

Mrs.  Lisle  opened  her  correspon- 
dence with  the  slow  and  leisurely 
air  with  which  middle-aged  folk 
enter  upon  the  business,  but  when 
she  opened  the  bulky  little  enclosure, 
she  called  me  hastily — "  Just  look, 
Georgie !  " 
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Something  wonderful  must  have 
happened  to  bring  the  sweet  pink 
colour  back  into  her  thin  cheek. 

"  This  is  for  you — how  strange  ! 
inside  is  written,  'For  Miss  Georgie 
Lisle,  from  an  old  friend.'  " 

I  picked  up  the  envelope  in  which 
the  wonderful  article  had  come;  this 
was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lisle. 

64  Open  it,  open  it  1  "  I  said, 
jumping  up  and  down,  and  clapping 
my  hands.  What  was  it  1  what 
could  it  be? — and  for  me  ! 

Slowly,  with  deliberation,  my 
mother  unfolded  the  neatly  settled, 
thin  white  paper;  then  came  the 
kernel  of  this  mysterious  note. 

Behold,  a  tiny  jeweller's  box, 
common-looking  enough,  just  white 
paste-board,  with  the  usual  circle 
whereon  the  vendor's  name  is  wont  to 
be  inscribed  carefully  left  a  blank. 

Not  a  moment  did  it  take  to  open 
it;  and  oh  !  winder  of  wonders  (if 
only  this  indeed  were  for  me!) 
behold,  a  Maltese  cross  of  gold,  set 
with  opals  and  diamonds,  and  coiled 
round  the  exquisite  little  jewel 
Avas  a  thick  yellow  gold  chain  ! 
"  Oh,  let  me  see  it !  "  I  said.  "  How 
strange,  how  very  strange !  Oh, 
lovely,  lovely !  " 

My  mother  generously  let  me 
have  the  first  touch  of  the  article  ; 
how  lovely  it  was — how  bright !  The 
delicate  milky  hue  of  the  opal — how 
wonderful  !  While  I  looked  at,  half 
afraid  to  tourh  it,  lest,  indeed,  it 
should  turn,  like  the  fairy  gold  in 
the  story,  to  faded  leaves,  she  pon- 
dered over  the  post-mark  and  hand- 
writing. 

"  Newcastle  !  How  funny  !  What 
an  odd  thing  !  And  no  name  to  the 
box  !  I  don't  know  any  one  in  New- 
castle !  It  must  have  been  some  of 
tl  e  Seaborne  family;  no  one  else 
could  send  it." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  for  me  ?  19 
said  I  ;  I  really  could  not,  without  a 
pang,  have  given  up  the  beautiful 
little  necklet  to  another  owner. 


"  It  must  be  for  you,  my  dear  ; 
but  what  puzzles  me  about  the 
matter  is,  that  I  can't  think  who  sent 
it  to  you.  Godfrey  Lisle  is  good- 
natured  enough  ;  but  he's  abroad, 
and  not  by  any  means  likely  to 
think  of  us  now."  Here  my 
mother  sighed.  44  Of  course  it  is 
some  of  the  family  ;  at  all  events, 
they  took  care  that  we  should  have 
no  way  of  thanking  them." 

"But  isn't  it  lovely?  oh,  I  never 
saw  anything  I  thought  so  pretty  ; 
and  how  lucky  it  should  come  to- 
day !    Oh,  how  delightful  !  " 

Then,  while  yet  I  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  this  exquisite 
bit  of  gratified  vanity  and  pleasure, 
in  came  Gerald. 

44  Why,  what's  up  ?  "  he  said. 
u  Only  look  ! — for  me,"  I  replied, 
trying  in  vain  to  appear  dignified 
and  composed. 

44  For  you  !  fiddlesticks  !  " 
44  Ob,  upon  my  word,  Gerald,  it's 
mine  ;  some  one  must  have  sent  it — 
some  one  of  mamma's  people.  But 
we  don't  know  which  of  them,  or 
where  it  came  from;  only  the  enve- 
lope has  the  Newcastle  post-mark." 
Then,  breathless,  I  stopped. 

Involuntarily  I  looked  at  Gerald  ; 
could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  the 
giver  ?  But  that  expression  of  per- 
fectly unaffected  surprise  and  wonder 
and  admiration  (for  he  could  much 
better  appreciate  the  worth  of  such 
a  toy  than  I  could)  answered  me 
that,  in  this  case,  he  was  as  ignorant 
as  I  was. 

"  A  Maltese  cross,"  said  he.  "  Do 
you  know,  mother,  it's  something 
like  that  ornament  in  Lady  Anne's 
picture,"  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a 
three-quarter  length  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  Lady  Anne  Leslie 
which  hung  in  the  little  diawing- 
room. 

44  Exactly !  it  really  is  !  How 
slupid  of  me  to  have  overlooked  the 
likeness  !  How  I  wish  I  knew  who 
sent  it."     But  I  did  not  trouble 
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myself  much  about  that  ;  it  was 
mine,  my  very  own,  to  wear  every 
day,  and  all  day  (if  I  liked), — espe- 
cially, to  wear  this  gala  day. 

I  really  thought  the  hour  would 
never  come  when  I,  fully  dressed  in 
the  thrice  repaired  Indian  muslin, 
with  this  glittering  trinket  round 
my  neck,  would  set  off  for  Castle 
Derring.  If  only  my  unknown 
benefactor  or  benefactors  had  ex- 
tended their  benefits,  and  sent  my 
poor  Gerald  something  equally 
handsome  ! 

I  was  dressed  in  very  good  time, 
half-an-hour  before  it  was  needful 
for  us  to  set  out. 

"She  do  look  like  a  picture, 
mum!"  quoth  the  servant,  who  was 
looking  on  while  my  mother  dressed 
me. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  had  I  looked 
in  that  queer,  old-fashioned  looking- 
glass,  and  asked  myself  if  I  was 
pretty  or  ugly,  or  merely  decently, 
commonly  well-favoured. 

Now,  when  the  last  flowers  put  in, 
the  last  touch  given,  and  I  stood 
lookiug  at  myself  in  the  glass,  I 
knew  at  least  that  I  was  not  ugly. 

I  could  have  said  as  the  good 
little  old  woman  in  the  song  says, 
"  This  is  none  of  I  ! "  for  my  image, 
clad  in  the  delicate  white  folds,  with 
touches  of  rosy  colour  peeping  here 
and  there,  and  the  common-place 
straw  hat,  enlivened  writh  a  bunch 
of  roses,  crowning  shining  long 
curls,  appeared  strangely  unfamiliar 
to  me. 

And  the  beautiful  jewel  sparkling 
on  my  throat,  rising  and  falling  with 
each  breath,  added  to  this  feeling. 

My  mother  was  quite  proud  of 
my  appearance.  "  For  I  had  my 
doubts  about  the  dress  being  quite 
long  enough  for  you,  my  dear,"  she 
said. 

Thank  goodness,  however,  I  had, 
for  this  wonderful  occasion,  got  a 
pair  of  decent  boots  —  really  nice 
kid  boots     otherwise  the  thought 


of  dancing  and  promenading  nn 
and  down  the  terraces  of  Castle 
Derring  would  have  been  a  horror 
to  me. 

Gerald  was  ready  for  me.  The 
dear  fellow  looked  very  handsome  ; 
he  had,  of  course,  his  best  clothes 
on, — the  Sunday  suit,  Loudon  made, 
which  he  kept  for  London  wear  ; 
and  he  had  the  happy  knack  of 
wearing  those  best  and  sacred 
garments  as  though  they  were 
things  of  every-day  life.  Thorough- 
bred, every  inch  of  him,  looked 
Gerald. 

Dear  me  ;  shall  I  ever  forget  that 
day  ?  When,  at  last,  we  were  ready, 
quite  ready,  and  set  out,  nodding 
cheery  good-byes  to  the  dear  mother, 
who  stood,  smiling  and  looking  with 
eyes  full  of  the  tenderest  interest,  at 
us. 

She  stood  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief in  token  of  farewell ;  her 
two  chicks  were  going  forth  from 
her,  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  the 
poor  old  hen  stoo  I  looking  after  her 
nestlings  till  they  were  out  of  sight 
— in  other  words,  till  a  dip  in  the 
path  hid  the  cottage  from  us,  Five 
minutes'  walking  brought  us  to  the 
high  park  wall  that  girt  round  the 
Castle  Derring  grounds. 

A  great  high  wall,  but  with  an 
opening  in  it  in  the  shape  of  a  low- 
browed, arched  gateway.  Gerald 
had  been  given  the  key  of  this 
entrance,  and  so  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  entering. 

Once  in,  it  was  pleasant  walk- 
ing. 

Though  this  was  my  first  "  party." 
really  the  first  time  since  childhood 
that  I  had  to  go  amongst  strangers, 
and  "  come  out,"  as  a  young  lady,  in 
society,  I  felt  too  elate  and  happy  to 
think  of  being  abashed  or  nervous. 

Something  there  was  in  the  clear, 
soft  spring  air  which  acted  like 
strong,  pure  wine  upon  my  nerves. 
I  could  have  danced — I  did  dance — 
upon  the  smooth,  soft  grass  studded 
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with  daisy-stars,  for  very  lightness 
of  heart. 

Row  fresh  and  pretty  everything 
was  ! 

The  whole  entourage — big  beech- 
trees  budding  out  so  delicately,  the 
flashing  river  going  swiftly  by,  under 
the  shade  of  the  great  boughs ; 
white,  comfortable  sheep  looking 
placidly  at  us  ! 

Such  a  scene  as  you  will  see  in 
almost  any  English  county  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Oh,  Lord!  shall 
I  ever  forget  that  day  ? 

Never,  I  think,  never  ! — till  sense, 
till  feeling  is  forgotten  also. 

Then,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the 
house,  came  glimpses  of  bright 
dresses,  many-coloured  hues,  and  I 
could  hear,  now  rising,  now  falling, 
the  notes  of  the  military  band, 
which  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Fort  Philip  to  " assist"  at  the 
fete. 

"  It  must  be  delightful  to  be  rich," 
said  I,  "  very  delightful,  if  only  one 
could  be  rich  while  they  were 
young ;  but  so  many  people  only 
come  into  their  enjoyment  of  wealth 
when  they  are  old  fogies,  like  the 
squire  —  not  but  that  he  has  had 
his  horn  of  plenty  since  he  was  a 
schoolboy  in  the  sixth  form. 

"  I  wonder  will  we  have  many 
people  here,"  I  said,  for  we  were 
now  very  near  the  lawn,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  would  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  fun. 

"  You  will  know  them,  if  you 
don't  get  a  shy  fit.  Do  remember, 
Georgie,  that  we  can  hold  up  our 
] leads  with  the  best  of  these  people. 
I  dare  say  not  one  of  them  could 
show  the  unstained  pedigree  that 
we  could  boast  of.  To  be  sure  it  is 
the  only  fortune  we  have.  Here  we 
are,  Georgie;  that's  my  lady  under 
the  tree,  in  the  blue  dress." 

It  was  like  a  scene  painted  by 
Watteau  ;  for  there  were  white 
steps,  with  ladies  in  flowing  bright 
dresses  sweeping  down  them,  and 


stone  vases  of  gay  flowers,  and  groups 
of  happy,  laughing  girls,  with  their 
attendant  cavaliers  ;  and  here  was 
the  squire  himself  —  blue-coated, 
white-vested — coming  to  meet  us. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  think  you 
wouldn't  come,"  said  he,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  looked  as  if  convicted 
of  a  crime.  (I  had  not  yet  learned 
how  fashionable  it  is  to  come  late.) 
"  Ethel,  here's  Miss  Lisle." 

Miss  Derring  was  standing  by 
"  my  lady's"  side,  listening,  with 
an  appearance  of  intense  interest, 
to  something  Lady  Augusta  was 
saying. 

When  her  father  spoke,  she  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  us. 

I  never  did  get  on  well  with  Ethel 
Derring ;  and  now,  in  her  blue  silk 
and  Mechlin  lace,  she  looked  more 
"  stand-off "  and  frigid  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  shoot  ?  "  she  said, 
smiling  coldly,  so  as  to  show  her 
superb  white  teeth,  but  with  as 
little  empressement  or  cordiality  as 
though  she  were  a  gaol  chaplain  re- 
proving an  impenitent  sinner. 

"  No,"  said  I,  wishing  most 
heartily  that  I  did,  for  the  gay 
groups  round  the  targets  looked  in- 
viting. Gerald  had  deserted  me. 
He  was  the  centre  of  a  throng, 
making  them  laugh,  making  them 
envy  and  admire;  for  when  he  chose, 
his  bright  side  in  society  was  as 
attractive  and  potent  as  ever  was 
the  spell  of  an  enchantress. 

He  was  so  rarely  with  us  now 
that  the  very  rarity  of  his  presence 
had  a  charm  of  its  own. 

"You  don't  shoot?"  she  echoed, 
still  smiling,  but  still  with  the  chill- 
ing look  in  her  dark  eyes — an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  me  to  say, 
"  Bless  me,  what  do  you  do  ?  "  "  I 
think,"  she  went  on,  u  they  are 
forming  a  fresh  croquet  set  ;  will 
you  join  them  1 " 

Now,  I  detest  croquet;  I  hate  it 
with  a  force  engendered  by  having 
once  or  twice  had  to  spend  two 
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mortal  hours,  mallet  in  hand,  at  the 
Rectory,  where  they  were  all  "  cro- 
quet mad." 

And  besides,  the  band  was  play- 
ing, playing  so  deliciously,  so  har- 
moniously, that  it  would  have  been 
pleasure  enough  to  have  sat  still  and 
listened. 

But  Ethel  Derring,  to  do  her 
justice,  performed  her  role  of  hostess 
too  well  to  allow  that.  So  she 
looked  about,  clearly  for  some 
eligible  male  to  introduce  me  to,  and 
I  saw  a  whiskered  and  moustached 
man  looming  in  the  distance,  coming 
to  her  rescue  in  obedience  to  some 
masonic  signal. 

But  the  squire  came  up  at  that 
moment. 

"  There's  a  seat  under  the  tree, 
Miss  Lisle/'  said  he.  I  did  not  quite 
see  it  then,  but  I  suppose  "  my  lady  " 
must  have  told  him  to  fetch  me,  for 
when  we  got  near  her  august 
presence  she  said — 

"  Won't  you  introduce  me  to  Miss 
Lisle,  Mr.  Derring  ?  "  I  bowed,  aud 
she  bowed,  and  then  she  swept  away 
her  blue  draperies  from  part  of  the 
rustic  bench,  and  began  to  talk  to  me. 

What  a  pretty — nay,  what  a  lovely 
woman  she  was  !  Such  a  lithe  little 
creature,  with  masses  of  yellow 
hair  and  pink  cheeks,  and  vermilion 
lips. 

People  said  (but  what  don't  they 
say?)  that  my  lady  was  not  quite 
the  thing. 

There  was  no  exact  accusation 
against  her;  perhaps  she  was  too 
beautiful  to  escape  slander.  They 
said  it  looked  odd  that  she  should 
have  married  a  gouty  old  officer 
with  a  small  income,  when,  as  an 
earl's  daughter,  in  our  dear,  title- 
loving  England,  she  could  have  done 
"  so  much  better." 

But  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this; 
and,  to  be  honest,  had  I  known  the 
whole  of  it,  her  magic  was  so  potent, 
her  fascination  so  great,  that  I  should 
have  not  heeded  it  in  the  least. 


How  she  made  much  of  me — how 
she  petted  me,  drew  me  out  of  my- 
self— listened  to  all  my  questions, 
and  answered  them  so  frankly  and 
pleasantly  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  And  so  that  is  your  brother," 
she  said,  conveying  into  those  six 
words  the  most  flattering  meaning. 
"He  is  like  his  father.  I  knew 
Major  Lisle;  and,  though  a  small 
child  when  I  did  know  him,  he  was 
one  of  those  men  one  does  not  forget." 

Then  she  said  she  would  have 
some  tea,  and  off  we  went  to  the  re- 
freshment tent,  Mr.  Derring,  as  in 
duty  bound,  escorting  us,  but  the 
little  lady  sent  him  very  speedily 
about  his  business. 

"My  dear  squire,  I  won't  have 
you  wasting  your  whole  day  with 
me.  Don't  you  see  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Pratt  in  difficulties  with  her  five 
daughters  ? 99 

The  squire  lingered,  but  Lady 
Augusta  had  a  certain  lithe,  winning, 
obstinate,  piquant  way  of  her  own, 
and  she  sent  Mr.  Derring  off  to  the 
rescue  of  the  five  Miss  Pratts  in 
blue  muslin,  who  were  helplessly 
standing,  looking  as  if  they  had  lost 
their  way. 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  in  her  pretty  half-whisper, 
behind  her  big  green  fan ;  "  but 
we  don't  want  quite  such  an  antique 
beau,  do  we,  Miss  Lisle?"  and  she 
looked  slyly  at  me  from  beneath 
long  curved  eyelashes. 

Somehow  I  was  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  to  her.  Mr.  Derring — 
the  squire — a  man  as  old  as  or  older 
than  my  father,  could  not  be  looked 
upon  in  anything  but  a  serious  light; 
he  was  quite  different  and  apart 
from  the  younger  men,  who  were 
plentiful  at  the  fete. 

Presently  my  lady  had  a  little 
circle  of  her  own.  Miss  Derring 
and  her  father  were  doing  hostess 
and  host  respectively,  but  Lady 
Augusta  knew  every  one,  and 
wanted  no  helping-hand. 
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Married  women  have  special 
privileges  and  immunities  of  their 
own ;  they  don't  suffer  from  the 
shynes3,  awkwardness,  and  prudent 
conventionalities  which  rule  young 
girls  in  their  teens. 

And  Lady  Augusta  was  exactly 
like  a  social  magnet.  The  tea  tent, 
previously  in  disfavour,  became 
crowded,  and  in  due  course  ihere 
was  great  fun,  light,  rippling  laugh- 
ter, lighter  nonsense,  absurd  stories, 
and  repartee  thrown  from  one  to 
another,  like  a  child's  shuttlecock. 

How  different,  how  very,  very 
different  it  was  from  my  home  ex- 
periences !  I  had  heard  my  mother 
talk  of  her  young  days,  of  gay 
parties  at  Seaborne  Manor,  when 
she  was  "Miss  Leslie" — often,  often 
had  I  longed  for  my  share  of  these 
pleasures. 

How  kind  every  one  was  •  how 
charming  my  new  friend,  Lady 
Augusta,  seemed !  There  were 
mirrors  cunningly  placed  all  about 
the  tent,  half  hidden  by  wreaths  of 
evergreens,  and  in  one  of  these,  just 
opposite  to  our  cosy  corner,  I  caught 
sight  of  my  own  image. 

Why,  I  did  not  look  one  bit  like 
myself.  I  had  red,  flushed  cheeks — 
even  the  ancient  and  despised  muslin 
looked  wonderfully  fresh  and  well 
(thanks  to  the  pink  ornaments);  and, 
certainly,  the  mysteriously  -  given 
ornament  was  charming. 

I  did  not  know  many  people. 
Once  or  twice  Miss  Derring  came 
up  and  formally  introduced  me  to 
county  neighbours,  whom  I  ought 
to  have  known,  but  from  the  im- 
possibility of  our  driving  to  return 
visits. 

Lady  Augusta  took  good  care 
that  while  she  feasted  I  should  not 
fast ;  in  other  words,  she  saw  that 
I  had  people  to  talk  to  while  she 
carried  on  what  uncharitable  folk 
called  a  flirtation  on  her  own  account. 
There  were  plenty  of  officers 
there. 


Plungers — handsome  and  insolent 
looking  —  who  leant  against  the 
tent,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  its  occu- 
pants, and  murmured  faintly  to  their 
friends  that  it  was  an  awfully  nice 
day,  or  that  (but  this  was  confi- 
dential, and,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
repeat  what  was  accidentally  over- 
heard) "  It  was  better  to  go  into  the 
house,  where  some  decent  sherry 
and  soda  could  be  had,  than  to  stay 
in  that  stupid  tent — morning  parties 
were  all  rot !  " 

Lady  Augusta,  who  heard  these 
sentiments  as  plainly  as  I  did, 
albeit  not  intended  for  our  ears, 
whispered,  "  That's  one  of  the 
Balaclava  men." 

You  would  not  have  thought,  had 
you  seen  the  exhausted  and  effete 
air  of  the  gentleman,  that  he  could 
have  ridden  to  his  death  with  the 
rest  of  the  44  six  hundred." 

I  had  no  time  to  remark  any- 
thing further,  for  immediately  after- 
wards Lady  Augusta  said  to  me — 
"  Here's  one  of  my  particular 
friends.  Miss  Lisle,  do  you  know 
Mr.  Frost?" 

I  looked  up,  and  looked  round  two 
over-flowing  matrons  in  purple  and 
in  grey  silks ;  then  I  saw  two 
gentlemen  making  their  way  into 
the  tent,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  saw  Oliver  Frost,  lieute- 
nant in  a  marching  regiment. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  two 
gentlemen. 

One  was  a  short,  square,  grey, 
spare-looking  man,  like  an  old  cock- 
robin,  I  remember  thinking,  for  he 
had  such  a  brisk,  bird-like  way  of 
looking  about  and  around  him,  and 
in  moving  he  hopped,  rather  than 
walked  like  other  men. 

But  the  other !  As  I  write  I 
seem  to  see  him.  Were  I  gifted  with 
the  power  of  representing,  by  the 
artist's  pencil,  the  form  and  face  I 
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remember  so  well,  it  would,  I  think, 
be  an  easier  matter  than  to  describe 
this  man  in  nothing  but  words. 

I  see,  then,  a  tall  man,  looking,  I 
am  sure,  years  older  than  his  age  ; 
very  dark-complexioned,  with  close- 
cut  ebony  hair.    Is  he  handsome? 

No  !  taken  by  regular  artistic 
rules,  he  is  not.  His  forehead  is 
too  low,  and  too  broad  ;  his  nose 
too  short  ;  but  his  mouth  is  simply 
perfect. 

Beautiful  !  expressive  !  —  the 
mouth  alone  would  have  redeemed 
more  faulty  features. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  then  looked 
away,  for  he  was  looking  straight 
into  my  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  open, 
frank,  earnest  gaze,  which  no  other 
eyes  in  this  wide,  wide  world  ever 
seemed  to  me  to  have. 

And  what  eyes  they  were  ! 
Dark  1  Yes,  of  course!  very  dark  ; 
velvet  soft,  and  capable  of  every 
change  that  a  man's  eye  is  capable 
of. 

He  was  (or,  indeed,  I  feel  so 
much  the  reality  of  the  past  as  I 
write,  that  I  ought  rather  to  say,  he 
is)  dressed  very  simply  in  grey 
clothes,  with  a  red — blood-red  rose 
in  his  button-hole. 

He  made  his  way  to  my  lady's 
corner.  "I  flatter  myself,  Miss 
Lisle,  that  we  are  a  little  popular," 
said  she,  laughing  gently  as  the  new- 
comer squeezed  himself  on  as  well 
as  he  could. 

44  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Frost," 
said  she,  giving  him  the  smallest 
mite  of  a  hand  in  a  lavender  glove, 
"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay 
away  ;  but  we  are  going  out  into 
the  garden.  We've  had  our  tea, 
and  it's  something  like  the  Black 
Hole  in  Calcutta  in  here;  and  so  if 
you'll  give  Miss  Lisle  (here  she 
performed  a  kind  of  introduction) 
your  arm,  we  may  attempt  the 
passage." 

So  out  into  the  open  air — the 
delicious,  fresh,  spring-scented  air — 


we  went  —  my  lady  and  half-a- 
dozen  attendant  courtiers,  and  my 
humble  self  and  the  esquire  she  had 
"  told  off"  for  the  purpose  of  pilot- 
ing me  from  the  tent. 

When  we  had  fairly  emerged,  and 
were  on  the  smoothly  shaven  lawn, 
she  turned  to  me — "Have  you 
ever  seen  the  turret  garden?"  she 
said. 

Now,  I  knew  every  part  of  Castle 
Derring,  and  of  course  I  knew  the 
turret  garden.  Many  a  time  and 
oft  had  I  torn  my  frock,  blackened 
my  shins,  and  scratched  my  unlucky 
arms  in  its  recesses.  So  I  said  I 
had  seen  .it. 

"  Oh  !  you  know  the  place  ?  But 
there's  such  a  lovely  view  from  that 
spot :  I'm  never  tired  of  it.  Come 
along,  Miss  Lisle,  dancing  won't 
begin  for  an  age,  and  make  haste, 
(this  in  a  lower  voice)  for  I  see  Mr. 
Derring  making  for  us.  Oliver 
Frost,  do  take  care  of  Miss  Lisle, 
will  you,  and  see  that  she  does  not 
tumble  and  break  her  neck  ?  " 

The  party  was  by  tais  time  pretty 
well  44  in  hand."  Little  groups  of 
people  were  walking  in  different 
directions  ;  it  was  Liberty  Hall,  in 
fact,  and  if  Ethel  Derring  was  stiff — 
stiffness  personified — her  father  was 
just  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  "  on  these  occasions. 

Everyone  keeps  a  photographic 
album  now,  in  which  the  faces  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  are 
exhibited.  Well,  I  think,  in  like 
fashion,  everybody  worth  twopence 
keeps  a  sort  of  mental  album,  in 
which  is  stored  up  the  memory  of 
those  they  know  and  like. 

And  in  my  mental  album  one  of 
the  best  known,  most  welcome 
faces  is  that  of  the  owner  of  Castle 
Derring. 

There  was  a  steep,  rough  ascent 
to  the  turret.  A  winding  stair  led 
up  to  it,  each  step  being  of  sufficient 
height  to  give  one  some  little  exer- 
tion to  ascend  it ;  but  when  you  did 
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ascend,  panting,  what  a  view  re- 
warded your  loss  of  breath  ! 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Frost, 
when  we  gained  the  table-rock  upon 
which  the  turret  was  built. 

"  What  a  view  !  and  a  seat,  too  ! 
I  am  glad  we  came  up;  but  perhaps 
you  are  tired, — it  is  very  steep." 

It  was  steep,  and  I  was  just  a 
little  blown  ;  but  for  all  that  I  could 
have  answered  glibly  enough,  but 
for  the  strange  depth  and  power  of 
my  companion's  eye. 

He  was  no  starer,  no  rude 
"  squire  of  dames  "  to  call  up  blushes 
upon  a  young  cheek  by  profane,  un- 
welcome glances,  but  never  before 
had  I  felt  so  strangely  moved  and 
thrilled  by  a  look  as  I  did  then. 

Silence  seemed  the  best  policy, 
for  I  felt  hateful  bashfulness, 
mauvaise  honte,  what  you  will — a 
hot  blush  rising  in  the  most  uncalled- 
for  manner  to  my  cheeks.  Down  I 
sat,  fanning  myself  with  a  branch 
of  budding  horse-chestnut  which  I 
pillaged  from  a  beautiful  tree  near 
me. 

Wherever  my  lady  and  her 
satellites  were — at  the  turret  garden 
they  were  not,  for  the  "  garden  " 
so  called  lay  around  us,  with  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  coming  up  in  their 
fresh  beauty,  and  little  paths  strewn 
with  sea-gravel  winding  in  and  out 
amongst  the  pretty,  quaint  beds. 

But  as  other  steep  stone  stairs 
led  direct  from  the  north  side  of  the 
turret  down  to  what  was  called 
"The  Wilderness,"  the  pretty  little 
woman  might  have  gone  by  that 
route,  and  probably  had  done  so. 

44  Your  brother — Gerald — is  here 
to-day.  I  knew  him  a  very  little 
in  college." 

He  had  touched  the  key-note. 
Once  Gerald's  name  was  mentioned, 
we  went  on  swimmingly. 

Oliver  Frost  had  a  happy  knack 
of  listening  with  a  most  wonder- 
ful show  of  interest,  and  when  I 
spoke  of  Gerald  he  did  seem  to 


enter  into  the  subject  as  if  it  was 
worth  talking  about. 

There  was  no  languid  "  Ah  !  very 
true — exactly — awfully  nice,"  and 
so  on  ;  neither  was  he  a  great 
talker.  On  the  contrary,  whether 
it  was  that  the  soft,  bright  day,  with 
all  the  earth's  glad  pulses  beating 
unanimously  with  the  full  force  and 
fervour  of  spring,  made  us  silent;  or 
that,  being  as  yet  strangers,  we  really 
had  not  much  in  common  to  talk 
about — whatever  was  the  cause,  side 
by  side  we  sat,  often  quite  silent. 
Once  or  twice  I  looked  at  my  com- 
panion. 

So  this  was  the  son  of  my  father's 
enemy !  This  was  the  man  of 
whom  Gerald  had  been  speaking. 

And  as  I  looked,  wondering  at  the 
force  and  character  betrayed  by 
those  features,  even  in  perfect  repose, 
he  turned  his  wonderful  eyes,  and  I 
looked  down. 

"  Did  Gerald  speak  to  you  of  my 
father  ?  "  said  he. 

Goodness  !  was  the  man  a  wizard, 
to  have  so  perfectly  divined  my 
thoughts? 

Hurried  out  of  my  proper  young- 
lady-like  compose,  I  said,  in  a  sort  of 
gasp— 

"Gerald?  Oh,  yes!  He  told 
me  that  Colonel  Frost — that  your 
father  was  the  Colonel  Frost — "  and 
here  I  stopped,  awkwardly  enough, 
not  finding  a  rounded  period  at 
hand  wherewith  to  close  my  sen- 
tence. 

"I  see,  I  understand!"  he  said 
quietly,  without  looking  at  me,  buc 
rather  keeping  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
blue  and  purple  hills,  and  the  spires 
and  houses  of  Pen-mure  in  the 
distance. 

"  I  remember  Mrs.  Lisle  quite 
well,"  he  said  ;  "  my  mother  loved 
her.  I  should  like  to  see  her  again, 
if,  indeed,  seeing  me  would  not  bring 
back  to  her,  too  vividly,  the 
memory  of  the  past.  What  do  you 
think,  Miss  Lisle  1 — I   wonder  if, 
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under  the  squire's  wing,  I  might 
venture  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Lisle  ?  " 

"  Are  ycu  staying  here,  then?" 
said  I,  Irish-like,  replying  to  his 
question  by  another. 

"  Yes  ;  my  uncle  is  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Derring's,  and  he  insisted — 
the  squire,  I  mean — on  our  coming 
to  him  for  a  month.  I'm  on  leave. 
There's  some  talk  of  our  regiment 
being  ordered  to  India  soon." 

"  What  a  delightful  thing,"  said 
I,  "  to  have  such  a  prospect ;  travel- 
ling must  be  the  most  charming 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  and  here  I 
became  aware  of  the  deep,  velvet- 
soft  eyes  looking  straight  into  mine. 
" 1  don't  much  care  for  it  myself ; 
but  anything  is  better  than  being  at 
Chesterholt.  I  dare  say,  if  the 
whole  truth  were  known  to  us,  it 
was  Mrs.  Pharaoh  who  4  put  up  ' 
her  lord  and  master  to  6  mightily 
oppress  '  the  Israelites." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked  ; 
but  the  very  next  moment  I  coloured. 
I  remembered  what  Gerald  had  told 
me  of  the  stepmother  at  Chesterholt. 

And  when  Oliver  Frost  spoke 
this,  his  eyes  darkened,  his  face 
changed  ;  he  looked  a  man  to  be 
afraid  of.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment  ;  the  gloomy  expression 
faded  away  ;  and  presently  he  said, 
"It  is  feeding-time;  the  keeper  is 
giving  the  signal,"  and  then  we 
heard  the  bugle,  which  was  sounded 
to  call  the  stragglers  home  to  the 
consumption  of  cold  chicken  and 
lamb,  forced  fruit  from  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  cool,  sparkling  wine  from 
the  famous  castle  cellars. 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  standing  up, 
"  then  I  suppose  we  must  go,"  and, 
half  in  spite  of  myself,  I  sighed. 
Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Something  seemed  to  have  been 
added  to  my  life  ;  a  taste  of  some 
wonderful,  keen,  magical  ambrosia 
would  henceforth  mingle  with  the 
cup  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 


Oliver  Frost  sat  still,  unmoving, 
his  handsome  head,  leaning  on  one 
hand,  bent  a  little  over  the  rough 
greystone  of  the  parapet  wall  which 
ran  round  the  turret  garden. 

"Must  you  go?"  said  he.  "  It  is 
better,  for  here  they  come  " — and  as 
he  spoke,  voices,  laughter,  mingling 
together,  came  to  us  on  the  soft 
west  wind,  and,  climbing  up  the 
steep  stairs,  back  came  my  faithless 
chaperone,  Lady  Augusta  Despard, 
and  her  companions.  "Just  in 
time  !  "  she  said  ;  i6  I  hear  the  lun- 
cheon bugle.  I  see  you  were  lazy, 
Miss  Lisle, — I  went  as  far  as  the 
Lover's  Well." 

The  little  woman  looked  as  pink 
and  fresh  as  the  hot-house  flowers  in 
her  bouquet,  which  bouquet  one 
gentleman  carried  for  her,  another 
bearing  her  point-lace  parasol,  a 
third  devoted  creature  had  a  camp- 
stool  for  her  accommodation. 

"Now,  Mr.  Frost!"  said  she, 
with  a  smile  which  I  thought  ought 
to  have  turned  the  lucky  head  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  given — 
w  now,  you  must  please  be  my 
escort  down  these  steps  !  They  are 
so  steep!  Major  Gore,  you  are 
steady,  I'm  sure  "  (auother  smile  for 
the  major)  ;  "and  will  you  take  care 
of  Miss  Lisle?  I  should  never  be 
forgiven  if  anything  happened  to 
Miss  Lisle." 

So  she  marshalled  us,  and  set  us 
going,  as  any  acute,  fascinating, 
pretty  woman  of  a  certain  age  can 
marshal  any  number  of  people. 

"Pretty  spot— eh?"  said  the 
major  to  me.  It  was  very  good  of 
him  to  take  any  notice  of  me,  insig- 
nificant commoner  as  I  was,  for 
everyone  knew  that  the  major 
adored  a  title  :  an  earl's  daughter 
was  all  but  an  angel  in  his  eyes,  and 
to  be  deputed  to  escort  a  Miss  Lisle 
was  depressing. 

I  could  at  first  make  no  rreply, 
for  the  descent  was  a  little  perilous. 
My  head  was — and  is — a  most  mise- 
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rably  giddy  one,  and  some  perverse 
demon  at  my  ear  kept  whispering 
to  me  to  look  down  the  precipice  at 
my  side. 

Still,  on  I  went  bravely  enough, 
the  major  going  on  steadily,  too 
much  intent  upon  looking  after  my 
lady's  flowing  draperies,  as  they 
descended  before  us,  to  take  much 
heed  of  me. 

I  was  too  shy  to  ask  him  to  give 
me  the  support  of  his  stout  arm. 
Too  proud  also. 

For  at  the  first  step  I  had  rejected 
it,  and  so  would  not  beg  for  it  now. 

When  a  child  many  a  time  had  I 
accomplished  the  descent  in  the  fol- 
lowing ignominious  manner  : — I 
used  to  gather  my  frock  together, 
sit  down  warily  upon  the  topmost 
step,  shut  my  eyes,  and,  trusting  to 
some  friendly  hand,  would  so  bump 
down,  step  by  step,  till  the  ground 
was  reached. 

But  this  mode  of  progression  was 
now  impossible.  And  now,  if  I 
could  have  performed  so  uncomely  a 
feat,  my  muslin  dress  would  not 
have  survived  the  ordeal.  However, 
I  managed  to  get  down,  with  sundry 
cries  of  "Take  care,"  uMind  this 
step,"  "  There's  a  step  gone  here," 
and  so  forth,  from  my  convoy. 

Thank  goodness  !  the  last  step  was 
reached.  And  when  it  was  reached, 
and  I  became  conscious  that  I  was 
once  more  on  mother  earth,  then  I 
became  fully  aware  of  an  over- 
powering sensation  of  giddiness — 
vertigo — light  headedness. 

Lady  Augusta  and  her  escort  had 
waited  for  us  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rock  ladder. 

But  it  was  not  her  voice — silver 
treble — that  spoke  to  me,  as  I  halted, 
looking,  I  suppose,  very  like  a  fool  ; 
with  sick,  confused  eyes,  and  a  head 
that  absolutely  seemed  to  me  to  be 
going  round  and  round. 

Not  hers,  but  another  voice,  said, 
most  gently, — u  Are  you  ill  ?  What's 
the  matter?" 


Then  I  felt  a  hand  taking  mine, 
and  then  I  found  myself  seated  on  a 
bank  of  moss,  and  after  a  moment  of 
wretched,  giddy  darkness,  I  opened 
my  eyes,  or  seemed  to  open  them. 

Oliver  Frost  was  standing  near 
me  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  had  seen 
nothing  of  my  vertigo,  and  were 
walking  merrily  on  ahead. 

"  Better?  "  said  he,  bending  down, 
and  looking  into  my  miserable  white 
face  (for  I  felt  that  it  was  cold  and 
white)  very  kindly. 

"Oh  yes  !  quite  well — it  was — it 
was  the  steep  stairs  !  Oh  !  "  and  I 
shuddered  at  the  idea. 

"  I  know  they  are  steep,  and  if 
your  head  is  not  strong  it  would  be 
fearful.  Will  you  rest  a  little  longer, 
or  come  into  the  house  1 99 

But  I  was  better — I  was  quite  well 
in  fact ;  after  the  first  giddy  fit  was 
over,  I  knew  that  it  would  not  re- 
turn. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  would  not  do  for 
Alpine  travelling,"  he  said,  as  we 
walked  on,  briskly,  to  joiu  our  party. 
"  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost  !  It  is  lucky  that  you  don't 
rouge,  or  the  contrast  now  would 
betray  you." 

"  Am  I  so  pale  ?  "  said  I,  rubbing 
my  tell-tale  cheeks  to  restore  a  mor- 
sel of  colour  to  them. 

"  It  was  my  fault— Major  Gore 
wanted  me  to  take  his  hand  at  first, 
and  I  wouldn't,  and  then,  when  I 
got  giddy  " — here  I  stopped. 

Mr.  Frost  looked  at  the  bulky 
retreating  figure  of  the  major, — 
"  Exceedingly  like  Major  Gore  !  " 
and  this  he  said  with  the  quick, 
dark  look  coming  into  and  veiling 
his  eyes. 

They  were  all  at  luncheon,  or 
rather  at  breakfast — you  may  call  it 
what  you  will — when  we  made  our 
way  into  the  house.  Lady  Augusta 
waited  till  I  came  up,  and,  slipping 
her  hand  under  my  arm,  leant  upon 
me  most  affectionately. 

The  long,  lofty  dining-room  looked 
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very  bright  and  festive.  To  me, 
with  my  bare  and  scant  experience 
of  such  scenes,  it  seemed  particu- 
larly grand. 

All  the  ladies  were  seated,  some 
of  the  men,  but  most  of  the  younger 
gentlemen,  had  to  stand. 

The  squire,  at  the  head,  looked 
portly  and  like  a  host  ;  he  would 
have  looked  handsomer  if  his  face 
had  not  caught  an  unbecoming  red- 
ness from  the  heat,  and  perhaps  also 
from  the  unusual  imbibing  of  cham- 
pagne and  Moselle  at  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

Lady  Augusta's  entrance  made  a 
stir. 

Being  the  only  person  in  the  room 
who  could  boast  of  being  an  earl's 
daughter,  there  was  a  place  kept  for 
her  on  Mr.  Derring's  right  hand. 

The  squire — most  good-natured 
of  men — would,  in  her  ladyship's 
absence,  have  perhaps  bestowed  the 
longed-for  seat  upon  some  crushed 
mortal,  but  I  knew  very  well  that 
Ethel  Derring  would  have  seen  the 
whole  company  perched  upon  one 
or  even  half  a  chair,  before  she 
would  have  consented  that  the 
honoured  place  should  be  pillaged 
from  Lady  Augusta. 

Now,  Lady  Augusta  had  not  the 
l«-ast  idea  of  taking  the  chair — not  a 
bit  of  it  ! 

Very  near  her  was  a  window,  and 
a  low  window  seat,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  streaming  in,  and  plenty 
of  men  at  hand  to  devote  themselves 
to  her. 

"  No,  thanks !  no,  thanks  !  I 
really  could  not  squeeze  you  all  so 
very  much  !  Dear  Mr.  Derring, 
I'm  most  charmingly  comfortable 
here.   Nothing  could  be  nicer/' 

I  should  have  liked— I  may  as 
well  confess  it — to  have  squeezed 
myself,  muslin  dress  and  all,  into  the 
infinitesimal  morsel  of  room  which 
Lady  Augusta  made  for  me  by  her 
side. 

It  would  have  been  so  happy  (so 


pleasant,  I  mean)  to  have  sat  there, 
cooling  myselfj  eating  my  chicken, 
with  my  lady's  piquant,  merry  com- 
pany to  keep  me  from  feeling 
"  strange "  or  lonely,  and  with 
Oliver  Frost  close  to  me,  for  I  could 
uget  on"  with  him;  and  with 
some  men  I  could  not  get  on  at  all. 
But  the  fates  willed  it  otherwise. 

There  was  the  vacant  seat!  And, 
since  Lady  Augusta  cared  not  for  it, 
it  "  behoved"  the  squire  to  insist 
upon  my  taking  it. 

Lady  Augusta  counselled  mutiny. 
"  Say  you  can't — that  you  can't 
get  through  the  crowd,"  she  whis- 
pered to  me. 

I  don't  know  if  I  should  have  had 
the  courage  to  say  so ;  at  all  events, 
before  I  could  speak  a  pale  face, 
looking  almost  angry,  was  turned 
towards  me. 

"  Georgie  !  "  Gerald  said  no  more; 
I  could  see  that  something  vexed  him. 

In  a  moment  he  was  round  the 
table,  and  at  my  side.  Then — I 
don't  quite  know  how  he  did  it,  for 
there  seemed  not  room  enough  for  a 
lady  to  pass — he  managed  to  pilot 
me  up  to  the  place  of  honour. 

u  Better  late  than  never!"  said 
the  squire,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table.  Miss  Derring's  calm 
blue  eyes  plainly  said  that  young 
ladies  ought  to  be  in  time  for 
luncheon. 

"  Where  were  you  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Derring.  "  I  went  down  by  the 
lake,  to  the  boat-house,  round  by 
the  terrace,  and  could  see  nothing 
of  you — " 

64  We  went  up  to  the  turret 
garden,"  I  replied,  getting  very  red 
at  the  fire  of  eyes  directed  upon 
me. 

Then  my  right-hand  neighbour, 
a  good  old  gossip  who  spied  out 
anything  new  as  quickly  as  a  dog 
his  dinner-bone,  accosted  me. 

"  How  is  your  mamma,  Miss 
Georgie?"  (She  always  called 
people  by  their  baptismal  name.) 
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"  Very  well,  thank  you !  this 
fine  weather  always  agrees  with 
her." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  she 
let  you  come  here  to-day  —  why, 
you're  quite  a  grown  woman  !  and 
what  a  sweetly  pretty  necklet  !  Oh, 
let  me  look  at  it !  1  declare  I  don't 
remember  when  I  have  seen  so 
pretty  a  one  !  " 

"  And  " — said  I,  in  the  height  of 
my  glee  at  the  odd  way  in  which  I 
had  received  the  thing — "  I  put  it 
on  only  this  morning  !  And  just 
fancy,  Mrs.  Dodd,  we  can't  find 
out  who  sent  it  to  me.  Mamma 
thinks  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Seaborne  people." 

Mrs.  Dodd  lifted  np  her  eyes  and 
hands  in  surprise.  "  How  funny  ! 
What  an  odd  thing  !  Just  fancy,  Mr. 
Derring,  only  think  what  a  lucky 
girl  Miss  Georgie  is !  Some  one 
sent  her  this  lovely  ornament " 
— pointing  with  a  long,  bony, 
fore-finger  to  my  neck — "  to-day, 
and  they  don't  know  who  sent  it — 
only  fancy !" 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Georgie  knows 
herself,"  said  the  squire,  smiling,  look- 
ing at  me  in  a  searching  manner. 

"  Indeed,  I  don't !  A  good  fairy,  I 
suppose,"  said  I ;  "  I  wish  I  did 
know,  though,  as  I  should  like  to 
thank  him,  or  her,  or  whoever  it 
may  be." 

I  distinctly  heard  Miss  Derring 
remark  to  the  gentleman  who  sat 
next  her,  "  How  well  that  sort  of 
thing  is  got  up  in  the  Palais  Royale ; " 
and  then  I  saw  her  glance  at  her  own 
shapely  wrists,  upon  which  glittered 
solid  and  splendid  gold  bracelets 
studded  with  diamonds. 

The  eating  and  drinking  was  pro- 
longed. I  saw  one  or  two  dowagers 
(to  whom,  I  suppose,  this  part  of 
the  entertainment  was  the  most 
alluring)  devour  such  quantities  of 
cream,  ices,  salads,  pastry,  and  pre- 
serves, that  I  wondered  how  they 
could  expect  to  contain  them. 


Long  before  the  last  convive  had 
finished,  I  saw  that  Lady  Augusta 
had  decamped,  and,  as  my  seat  com- 
manded a  good  view  of  a  window 
and  the  green  lawn  outside,  I  could 
see  that  she  was  resting  herself 
comfortably  under  one  of  the  big 
beech-trees,  and  that  her  faithful 
followers  were  around  her. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  joined 
them,  but  I  must  stay  where,  and 
as  I  was,  till  Miss  Derring,  grace- 
fully bending  her  head,  gave  us  the 
signal. 

Then,  as  I  was  by  Mrs.  Dodd's 
side,  that  good  woman  pounced 
upon  me,  and,  seeing  nothing  better 
in  prospect,  I  sat  down  by  her  side 
in  the  cool,  fresh  drawing-room. 

That  was  a  noble  room. 

Lofty,  long,  and  wide,  with  four 
great  windows  opening  on  a  terrace, 
the  walls  panelled  in  white  and 
gold,  great  china  jars  and  vases 
(large  enough  to  have  held  the 
famous  thieves  in  the  story),  old 
family  portraits,  dark  and  grim — 
the  squire  in  his  deputy-lieutenant's 
uniform,  and  Miss  Derring  and  her 
pretty  sisters. 

We  were  to  dance,  by-and-bye, 
in  the  library.  Presently  Gerald 
came  in. 

"Well,  Georgie,  are  you  tired? 
This  is  her  first  day's  dissipation, 
Mrs.  Dodd  ; — I  suppose  you  would 
not  like  to  go  home  before  the 
dancing  ?" 

"Certainly  not!"  said  I,  with 
sufficient  energy. 

"  What  do  you  want  your  sister 
to  do,  Gerald  ?"  asked  the  squire, 
coming  up. 

"  Nothing,  sir  !  nothing  !  Only  I 
must  be  back  to  London  to-morrow 
morning,  and  if  I  enjoy  myself  too 
much  here,  I  shan't  be  able  to  get 
up  in  time  for  the  train,  that's 
all  !" 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  squire. 
"  Ar.d  so  you  want  Miss  Georgie  to 
go  off  with  you  now  !    If  you  must 
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go  home  early,  let  her  stay  ;  I'll 
send  her  home.  We'll  take  care  of 
her  !" 

Good  old  man,  as  I  thought  him, 
it  would  have  been  such  a  pity  to 
have  missed  the  dance  ! 

Gerald  stayed,  so  the  squire  had 
not  to  keep  his  promise.  The 
library  at  Castle  Derring  had  been 
prepared  for  our  sacrilegious  feet 
by  the  simple  process  of  clearing 
away  the  heavy  tables  and  reading 
chairs,  and  allowing  the  band  to 
display  themselves  and  their  instru- 
ments in  a  gallery  which  ran  across 
one  end  of  the  room.  We  ladies 
had  repaired  duly  to  a  dainty  dress- 
ing-room, allotted  to  our  use  and 
comfort,  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
dance. 

Such  a  dressing-room  !  Such  a 
contrast  to  my  poor  little  bit  of  an 
attic,  with  its  slanting  roof,  and 
narrow  strips  of  carpet,  and  tiny 
square  looking-glass  ! 

Some  of  the  ladies  had  brought 
change  of  raiment.  And  they  came 
out — glorious — in  white  boots  and 
white  gloves,  and  shining  fans,  all 
complete ! 

I,  having  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
put  on,  .was  soon  ready ;  the  faint 
noise  of  the  band  ascended  from  the 
library,  and  I  was  longing  to  go 
down — for  I  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  never  been  at  a  public 
dance  in  all  my  life. 

Thank  goodness,  though,  I  could 
dance ;  I  always  doted  on  the  swift 
swing  and  glide  of  the  dance,  and 
many  and  many  a  time  had  Gerald 
and  I  footed  it  merrily — breathless 
— to  our  own  singing. 

**  I  daresay  1  shan't  be  asked 
more  than  once  or  twice,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "  But  oh.  !  I  do  hope  I 
won't  sit  down  all  the  evening — 
Gerald  will  dance  with  me  ;  at  all 
events,  I'll  make  him." 

Looking  back  upon  that  evening, 
I  can  say  that  it  was  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 


Everything  was  so  new,  so  de- 
lightful. 

How  soon  I  forgot  the  undoubted 
fact  that  my  nearly  worn-out  dress 
was  the  shabbiest  in  the  room  ! 

The  band  up  in  the  gallery 
banged  and  blew  and  tooted  away 
with  a  will  (for  the  musicians  had 
been  refreshed  to  their  hearts' 
delight  during  the  interval),  and 
away  we  danced,  down,  across, 
round  the  fine  room,  with  the  soft 
air,  incense-laden,  coming  in  at  the 
tall  open  windows,  until  it  grew 
quite  dark. 

Not  once  or  twice,  nor  thrice, 
did  I  dance.  Mr.  Derring  took  care 
that  I  should  have  partners  in 
plenty,  and  I  would  have  scandalized 
the  neighbours  by  accepting  the 
same  partner  three  times  but  for  a 
whisper  from  Lady  Augusta. 

64  Take  care,  Miss  Lisle  !  Forgive 
me,  but  don't  dance  all  the  evening 
with  the  same  person." 

Goodness,  how  I  blushed  ! 

Blushed  scarlet,  and  made  matters 
much  worse  by  saying  instanter  to 
the  partner,  Oliver  Frost, — 

44  Oh,  no  !  I  can't  dance  with  you 
again  ! " 

"  And  pray  why  not  ?" — this  with 
a  certain  veiling  of  the  dark,  soft 
eyes,  which  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  a  wretch. 

"Because  —  you  mustn't  be 
offended — I  can't  dance  too  many 
times  with  one  person  !" 

44  All  right  !  May  I  ask  to  whom 
you  are  indebted  for  this  wonderful 
prohibition  ?  " 

Lady  Augusta  answered  for  me, 
promptly. 

44  I  told  her,  Mr.  Frost.  Now 
don't  look  black  ! " 

44  Black !  no — I  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  strict  rule  ;  "  and 
with  this,  off  he  went,  with  a  bow 
to  me,  and  another  to  my  lady. 

He  not  only  went  off,  but  he  went 
to  bed,  for  some  minutes  afterwards 
I  overheard  his  grey-haired,  brisk 
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uncle  say  to  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  dancing — "I  say,  Mr. 
Fane,  where's  Oliver  ?" 

"Met  him  in  the  hail  ;  he  said  he 
was  going  to  bed." 

"  Going  to  bed  at  this  hour ! 
What  a  queer  fellow  he  is  !" 

44  Queer?  very!  and  I  don't  think 
he'll  sleep  much  with  this  noise  in 
the  house.  Another  turn,  Miss 
Lisle?" 

Another — and  still  another  turn 
— for  Mr.  Fane  was  a  good  dancer, 
a  first-rate  dancer,  a  stout,  springy, 
lively  man,  with  lots  of  "go"  in 
him.  And  we  went  around,  and 
across,  and  in  and  out,   up  and 


down,  to  the  brisk  strains  of  the 
44  Hunter's  Galop,"  like  dancing 
dervishes. 

Then  Gerald  came  up — inexor- 
able. 

44  Now  then,  Georgie !  You've  had 
enough  of  it ;  we  must  go  ! "  There 
was  no  help  for  it ;  he  was  wrapped 
up  already  for  the  walk  home,  and 
ouly  waited,  cigar  in  mouth,  for 
me. 

So  I  had  to  say  good-night  to 
the  host  and  hostess,  and  then, 
quickening  my  steps  to  keep  pace 
with  Gerald's  stride,  home  I  went. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


By   the  Rev.  Narcissus  George  Batt. 


A  historical  sketch  of  church 
architecture  in  its  origin  and  devel- 
opment may  be  naturally  considered 
under  three  heads — primitive,  medi- 
aeval, and  modern.  The  primitive 
period  begins  with  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  may  be  considered  as 
lasting  till  near  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  mediaeval  succeeds 
and  continues  till  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth ;  the  remaining  cen- 
turies may  be  regarded  as  modern. 
When  the  Christians  of  the  Roman 
empire  first  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  build  places  of  worship  of 
a  more  public  and  monumental  cha- 
racter than  the  crypts  and  secret 
chambers  in  which  they  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  penal  laws,  they 
would,  of  course,  look  for  models  in 
the  public  buildings  they  saw  around 
them.  Now,  the  religious  edifices 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Church.  Heathen 
temples  were  only  meant  to  shelter 


the  sacred  images  and  their  imme- 
diate attendants,  whereas  a  church, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  designed  to 
accommodate  an  entire  assembly. 
We  read  of  a  temple  being  criticized 
because,  if  the  divinities  were  to 
stand  up,  their  heads  would  go 
through  the  roof.  If  the  cell  of  the 
temple  were  large  enough  for  the 
gods,  it  did  not  matter  that  it  was 
small  and  badly  lighted.  The  place 
for  the  worshippers  was  in  the  outer 
court,  which  was  sometimes  applied 
to  strange  uses — as  when  the  slaves 
of  Clodius  were  examined  by  torture 
in  the  atrium  of  the  temple  of 
liberty  at  Rome.  Even  the  holy 
places  of  the  Israelites,  though  their 
religion  excluded  the  aid  of  images, 
were  arranged  on  a  very  similar 
plan  to  the  temples  of  their  heathen 
neighbours  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
or  meeting  with  God,  was  not  a 
place  for  congregational  worship  in 
our  sense.    It  was  meant  to  repre- 
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sent,  as  by  a  parable,  the  constant 
dwelling  of  the  invisible  King  and 
Captain  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  of  His  warriors.  To  impress 
this  idea  on  a  sensual  and  un- 
believing people,  a  tent  was  pitched, 
and  furnished  like  an  ordinary  habi- 
tation, with  a  seat,  a  candlestick,  a 
table,  and  an  ark  or  chest  for  articles 
of  value.  The  altar,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  represented  the  fire- 
place of  the  dwelling,  where  the 
owners  food  is  prepared,  and  hence 
it  is  often  called  by  the  prophets 
"  the  fire-hearth  of  the  Lord,"  in 
allusion  to  the  domestic  hearth.  The 
temple  of  Solomon  only  differed 
from  the  tabernacle  as  a  palace  does 
from  a  movable  pavilion.  The 
sanctuary  was  still  small  and  dark. 
The  people  who  came  to  offer  their 
gifts,  and  pay  their  homage  to  their 
unseen  Ruler,  were  received  in  an 
outer  court,  as  we  are  reminded  by 
the  story  of  Zacharias  in  St.  Luke. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  the  age 
of  Constantine  that  the  Church  was 
able  to  appropriate  temples  to  Chris- 
tian use,  and,  when  she  did  so,  the 
results  were  generally,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  disastrous. 
Rude  walls  were  built  between-  the 
columns,  and  other  expedients  used 
to  enlarge  the  space,  without  regard 
to  appearances.  .Such  churches  as 
the  San  Lorenzo,  formed  out  of  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
in  the  Roman  forum,  resemble  the 
unsightly  Presbyterian  reconstruc- 
tions which  disfigure  so  many  fine 
abbey  ruins  in  Scotland.  But  though 
temples  were  in  general  out  of  the 
question,  there  were  other  public 
buildings  to  be  found  in  every  city 
of  importance  which  were  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
emancipated  Church.  These  were 
the  basilicas,  which  were  accord- 
ingly in  some  instances  obtained  by 
the  Christians  from  friendly  govern- 
ments, and,  in  others,  copied  by 
•them  in  new  structures  of  their  own. 


We  have  here  the  reason  why  seven 
of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome 
itself  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  basilicas,  and  the  same  term 
is  often  applied  to  other  large 
churches  among  the  Latin  nations. 
The  basilicas,  or  royal  halls,  were 
intended  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  court-houses  and  chambers 
of  commerce.  There  is  one  at 
Treves  still  perfect,  which  shows 
how  large  and  stately  they  could  be 
in  provincial  towns  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  capital  itself  they 
were  of  almost  incredible  mag- 
nificence. The  ruins  of  the  great 
basilica  of  Constantine  or  Maxen- 
tius  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Roman  forum.  When  entire,  it 
must  have  far  surpassed  the  largest 
of  our  minsters  in  height  and  width, 
and  its  huge  nave,  from  which  on 
each  side  three  transepts  opened, 
was  covered  with  a  barrel  vault  of 
such  span  as  no  mediaeval  architect 
has  dared  to  imitate.  The  main 
feature  of  every  basilica,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  the  apse.  This 
was  a  semicircular  recess,  sometimes 
separated  by  a  partition  or  screen 
from  the  chief  apartment,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  seats  of  the  magistrate 
and  his  assessors.  The  basilica  of 
Constantine  had  no  fewer  than  three 
apses,  one  at  each  end  of  the  great 
hall,  and  another  at  the  extremity 
of  the  central  transept.  The  Church 
borrowed  the  idea  of  the  apse  from 
the  State,  and  made  it  the  tribunal 
of  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters. 
In  the  British  islands,  where  Roman 
memories  were  weakest,  churches 
generally  have  a  square  termina- 
tion, though  there  are  a  few  splen- 
did exceptions,  as  in  the  abbeys 
of  Westminster  and  Tewkesbury. 
Abroad,  semicircular  or  polygonal 
endings  are  the  rule,  not  only  in 
basilicas,  but  in  ordinary  churches. 

Many  German  cathedrals  have, 
indeed,  two  apses,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  nave,  and  two  choirs,  one 
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for  the  people  and  the  other  for  the 
chapter  alone.  Id  the  churches  of 
Anjou  we  sometimes  find  a  distinct 
peculiarity,  a  row  of  niches  or  small 
apses  running  all  along  the  nave, 
and  serving  instead  of  aisles  to  it. 
There  are  in  Syria  some  tolerably 
perfect  remains  of  apses  in  churches 
founded  by  Constantine  himself. 
His  cathedral  at  Tyre  has  three,  now 
built  into  the  city  wall ;  and  in  the 
court  of  the  great  temple  at  Baalbek 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  humble 
basilica  with  an  apse,  which  might 
have  been  imitated  from  one  of  the 
beautiful  recesses  in  the  older  walls 
around.  The  original  arrangement 
of  the  interior  of  an  apse  is  best 
seen  in  the  venerable  basilica  at 
Torcello,  near  Venice.  The  curve 
of  the  half-circle  is  occupied  by 
rows  of  marble  seats,  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  a  considerable 
height,  much  in  the  fashion  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  The  bishop's  seat 
is  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the 
uppermost  range,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  throne  of  the  Greek  patri- 
arch in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  ancient 
apse  that  in  primitive  times  the 
basilica  served  the  purposes  of  a 
chapter-house  and  consistorial  court, 
and  that  it  was  the  place  where 
synods  were  held.  The  chair  of  the 
bishop,  too,  surrounded  by  the  seats 
of  the  presbyters,  is  a  memorial  of 
other  days,  when  prelates  used  to 
fraternize  with  their  clergy,  and  had 
not  yet  withdrawn  to  the  seclusion  of 
baronial  halls,  as  in  modern  England. 
The  altar  of  a  basilica  was  a  wooden 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of 
the  apse,  and  in  front  of  the  tiers  of 
seats  we  have  described.  Hence, 
the  officiating  priest,  standing  behind 
it,  faced  the  people  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  as  the  pope  still  does 
when  he  celebrates  in  St.  Peter's. 

This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  oldest  basilicas  are  entered  from 


the  eastern  end,  where  is  the  prin- 
cipal front.  Though  that  arrange- 
ment has  been  long  reversed,  some 
monastic  churches  of  Italy  preserve 
a  trace  of  it.  Their  high  altar  is  not 
at  the  end  of  the  choir,  where  the 
clergy  sit,  as  in  our  cathedrals,  but 
in  front  of  the  screen  which  sepa- 
rates the  choir  from  the  nave.  The 
monks  enter  their  division  of  the 
church  by  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  and  chant  their  offices  out  of 
sight  behind.  The  chapel  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  corresponds  to  a  choir  of 
this  kind,  and  the  stall  of  the  supe- 
rior would  be  at  the  end,  where  is 
the  tomb  of  Henry  V. 

As  the  altar  of  a  basilica  was 
placed  in  so  exposed  a  position,  it 
was  sometimes  covered  by  a  canopy, 
from,  which  veils  could  be  drawn 
round  it  during  the  most  solemn 
mysteries.  The  Italian  word  for 
such  a  canopy  is  that  "  baldac- 
chin  "  which  is  now  alarming  the 
Church  Association.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  formidable  sound,  its  meaning 
is  perfectly  simple.  We  might  call 
the  canopy  of  a  tomb,  or  even  that 
of  a  four-post  bed,  a  baldacchino, 
though  the  tourist  in  Italy  learns  to 
associate  it  with  the  furniture  cf  a 
basilica.  It  is  singular  that  the  Pu- 
ritans in  some  respects  came  nearer 
to  this  primitive  pattern  than  the 
highest  churchmen.  In  remote  vil- 
lage churches  one  occasionally  dis- 
covers a  chancel  seated  all  round, 
with  the  holy  table  in  the  middle, 
near  the  chancel  arch.  The  famous 
Irish  Dominican  church  of  San 
Clemente  at  Rome  has  many  curious 
relics  of  the  older  basilica,  over 
which  it  is  built.  Such  are  the  low 
marble  partitions  which  euclosed  a 
sort  of  pew  for  the  choir  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  the  two  stone  pulpits 
for  reading  the  Scriptures,  which 
stood  on  each  side  in  the  middle  of 
this  fence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unadorned 
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than  the  plain  brick  walls  of  the 
exterior  of  these  old  basilicas — only 
at  one  end  there  is  sometimes  a  hand- 
some cloister  answering  to  the  atrium 
or  court  at  the  entrance  of  a  Roman 
house.  Like  that,  it  was  an  open 
space,  surrounded  by  pillared  walks, 
and  containing  a  fountain  or  laver, 
where  the  faithful  washed  their 
hands  before  prayer,  according  to 
the  immemorial  practice  of  the  East. 
In  later  times  the  principal  front 
was  often  pmbellished  with  large 
pictures  in  m  >saic,  some  of  which 
remain  in  wonderful  preservation. 
The  interior  is  also  extremely  simple, 
with  bare  walls,  and  a  roof  of  rough, 
open  timber.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
traceried  and  painted  windows,  and 
complicated  ( perspective  of  pointed 
architecture.  And  yet,  as  the  tem- 
ples, palaces,  and  baths  of  the  chief 
Roman  cities  fell  into  decay,  amidst 
the  break-up  of  the  empire,  the 
Church  profited  by  the  devotion  of 
a  despairing  and  awestricken  age. 
The  magnificent  columns  of  costly 
marble,  each  in  one  piece,  were  very 
often  not  destroyed,  but  transferred 
to  some  venerated  shrine.  The  chief 
difference  was,  that  now  they  were 
ranged  within  the  building,  instead 
of  adorning  its  outside,  as  in  classi- 
cal architecture.  There  were  no  pe- 
ristyles round  the  basilica,  but  the 
nave  was  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  long  colonnades.  The  walls  above 
were  at  first  carried  in  the  old  way, 
on  flat  entablatures  like  beams, 
reaching  from  pillar  to  pillar  ;  but 
the  builders  soon  gained  courage  to 
throw  arches  from  one  pillar  to 
another.  They  made,  however,  a 
compromise  with  custom,  by  leaving 
one  large  block  between  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  pillar  and  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arch.  This  unmean- 
ing piece  of  stone,  which  is  only 
a  recollection  of  the  disused  en- 
tablature, has  usually  a  wedge- 
like shape,  and  is  ornamented  with 
an  incised  cross.    It  is  considered 


a  marked  peculiarity  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Byzantine  style.  At 
the  upper  windows  were  necessarily 
high  in  the  wall;  to  escape  the  roofs 
of  the  aisles,  an  empty  space  was 
left  between  them  and  the  tops  of 
the  arches.  In  poorer  churches  this 
would  be  plain,  as  at  the  scene  of 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  near  Rome; 
but  in  the  grand  basilicas  of  impe- 
rial Ravenna  it  is  occupied  with 
mosaics,  as  are  the  walls  of  the 
apse  aud  of  the  arch  opening  into  it. 
We  see  churches  and  palaces  repre- 
sented, with  their  open  rows  of 
arches  filled  with  costly  hangings, 
long  processions  of  formal  saints 
advancing  to  worship  the  Saviour, 
who,  with  His  court  of  angels  and 
apostles,  sits  at  the  end  above  the 
heads  of  His  earthly  ministers.  The 
elders  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
lambs,  palms,  and  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, are  also  frequent  and  appro- 
priate subjects  for  ornamenting  the 
vaults  above  the  seats  of  bishops  and 
clergy,  thus  reminding  the  church 
militant  of  its  heavenly  recompense. 
The  confessional  of  a  basilica  was 
not  a  box  for  hearing  confession, 
but  the  part  near  the  altar,  where 
martyrs  or  confessors  were  supposed 
to  be  buried.  The  apse  and  confes- 
sional were  generally  paved  with  a 
delicate  mosaic,  enclosed  within  cir- 
cles of  marble,  and  called  Alexan- 
drian work,  no  doubt  from  the  city 
where  it  was  made.  The  Romans 
had  been  used  thus  to  ornament  the 
tribunals  of  their  magistrates.  Pilate 
had  sat  down  on  such  a  pavement  to 
pronounce  his  sentence;  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
such  outward  marks  of  official  rank, 
carried  with  him  on  his  marches  in 
Gaul  a  ready-prepared  flooring  of 
small  pieces  of  marble,  which  were 
put  together  wherever  he  would  set 
up  his  chair  of  state.  But  the  basili- 
cas were  not  the  only  Roman  public 
buildings  which  the  early  church 
architects  took  as  their  models. 
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In  primitive  times  numerous  con- 
verts were  received  into  the  Church 
at  certain  solemn  seasons,  and  large 
baptisteries  were  required  for  their 
immersion.  For  these  the  public 
baths  afforded  the  most  convenient 
pattern.  They  contained  round  halls 
with  dome-like  roofs,  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  a  hole  in  the  top.  The 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  was  at 
first  connected  with  the  baths  of 
Agrippa,  is  a  splendid  example,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, now  used  as  the  vestibule  of 
a  church.  The  baptisteries  were 
round  or  octagonal  buildings  with 
lofty  roofs,  and  in  early  times  were 
usually  detached  from  the  neigh- 
bouring basilica,  as  we  see  in  the 
well-known  examples  of  Florence 
and  Pisa.  There  were  also  many 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  same 
shape  intended  to  cover  the  tomb  of 
some  holy  or  royal  personage.  Here 
the  design  was  borrowed  from  such 
circular  sepulchres  as  those  of  Adrian 
and  Cecilia  Metella.  In  Christian 
times  these  mausolea  became  memo- 
rial churches  or  mortuary  chapels. 
We  have  instances  in  the  tombs  of 
Theodoric  and  Galla  Placidia,  at 
Ravenna,  and  of  the  Princess  Con- 
stantia,  at  Rome.  The  most  cele- 
brated, however,  is  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  where  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  Christ  is  covered  by 
the  dome  of  a  large  church. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  round 
or  octagonal  form  became  the  pre- 
vailing type,  and  the  domes  grew 
loftier  and  more  spacious,  till  they 
reached  their  highest  perfection  in 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  In 
the  West,  the  two  plans,  the  round 
and  the  oblong,  gradually  blended 
together.  The  round  baptistery,  or 
tomb,  instead  of  continuing  to  be 
separate  from  the  basilica  to  which 
it  belonged,  became,  as  it  were,  the 
porch  of  the  main  building.  Thus, 
Justinian,  in  the  fine  church  of  San 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  added  a  lofty 


octagon  to  an  oblong  choir,  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  been  imitated  in  St. 
Gereon,  at  Cologne.  The  Temple 
church,  in  London,  is  a  familiar  in- 
stance of  the  same  plan,  where  the 
idea  was  doubtless  taken  from  Jeru- 
salem. Perhaps  the  western  towers 
of  many  English  churches,  where 
the  font  is  placed  under  a  vault 
much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
interior,  may  be  a  remembrance  of 
these  lofty  baptisteries. 

The  Romanesque  style  which  we 
used  to  term  Saxon  or  Norman, 
but  which  once  prevailed  in  all 
western  nations,  differs  from  the 
later  Roman  chiefly  in  the  freer  use 
of  the  arch.  The  Romans,  though 
they  well  understood  how  to  use 
the  arch,  were  rather  ashamed  of 
it.  They  were  not  more  original 
in  their  architecture  than  in  their 
literature.  As  they  borrowed  the 
metres  of  their  poetry  from  Greece, 
so  they  copied  the  pillars  and 
pediments  of  the  Greek  buildings, 
and  endeavoured  by  their  aid  to 
disguise  their  own  national  style, 
which  was  really  based  on  alto- 
gether different  f  principles.  The 
Romanesque,  on  the  contrary,  the 
first  of  the  great  styles  of  the  me- 
diaeval period,  gloried  in  the  pro- 
fusest  display  of  arches,  large  and 
small.  In  it  not  only  are  all  the 
arches  of  construction  exposed  to 
view,  but  the  bare  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  arcades  which  rise  to  the 
summit  of  the  domes  and  belfries. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  such 
Roman  buildings  as  the  Black  Gate 
at  Treves,  but  it  is  carried  out  with 
far  greater  freedom. 

In  this  age  the  discovery  first 
broke  on  the  Christian  mind  that 
the  exterior  of  churches  might  be 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  interior. 
In  place  of  the  shapeless  brick  walls 
and  dead  arches  of  the  old  basilica, 
ugly  as  a  modern  railway  station, 
we  now  find  a  wealth  of  sculpture 
expended  on  walls    of   stone,  or 
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sometimes,  in  Italy,  of  variously 
coloured  marbles.  There  bad  been 
a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  come  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  thousand  years 
after  Christ.  The  churches,  there- 
fore, had  been  neglected  in  the 
gloomy  centuries  before  that  fatal 
period;  but  when  the  millennium  had 
passed,  the  faithful  applied  them- 
selves with  renewed  energy  to  the 
building  and  adorning  of  the  houses 
of  God,  many  of  which  were  now 
connected  with  the  opulent  chapters 
and  convents.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  strange  variety  of  monsters, 
hunting  scenes,  and  all  sorts  of  wild, 
and  even  indecent  fancies,  in  which 
the  learning,  or  the  caprice  and 
humour,  of  those  rude  ages  loved  to 
express  itself  through  its  favourite 
art  of  architecture — pillars,  capitals, 
doors,  and  stalls  are  often  covered 
with  those  fantastic  carvings  in 
wood  and  stone.  But  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  here,  too,  the  Romanesque 
artists  are  merely  followers  of  their 
Roman  predecessors. 

It  is  well  known,  from  the  re- 
mains of  Pompeii  and  other  Roman 
cities,  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  decorating  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings  with  arabesques  and  de- 
lineations of  their  domestic  life,  as 
well  as  of  their  history  and  myth- 
ology. Indeed  in  so  doing  they 
only  followed  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
who  so  adorned  the  interior  of  their 
tombs.  It  was  natural  for  the  early 
Christians  to  imitate  this  custom  in 
the  buildings  in  which  they  took 
the  liveliest  interest.  Hence  the 
dim  chapels  in  the  catacombs  are 
painted  like  Roman  and  Etruscan 
sepulchres,  and  when  Constantine 
began  to  build  large  basilicas  for 
the  Church,  he  painted  the  whole 
Bible  history  along  the  sides  of  their 
naves.  But  these  decorations  were 
not  always  confined  to  such  sacred 
subjects  :  we  read  of  a  nobleman  of 


the  fifth  century  who  was  building 
a  church  and  proposed  to  paint  the 
inside  with  hunting  and  fishing 
scenes,  and  representations  of  ani- 
mals and  of  the  vintage.  St.  Nilus, 
whom  he  consulted,  very  properly 
rebuked  him  for  so  unseemly  a  de- 
sign;  and  if  other  church  builders 
showed  the  same  taste,  their  paint- 
ings have  long  perished,  like  the 
mediaeval  colouring  of  our  own 
cathedrals.  The  carvings  of  the 
Romanesque  were  more  durable ; 
and,  interesting  as  they  are  as 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  we  can 
see  that  St.  Bernard  had  some  rea- 
son for  discountenancing  such  pro- 
fane representations  in  the  churches 
of  his  Cistercians. 

The  great  churches  of  the  Ro- 
manesque period  are  both  loftier  and 
longer  than  the  old  basilicas,  and  in- 
stead of  domes  at  the  west  end  or 
over  detached  baptisteries,  lantern 
towers  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle 
of  the  fabric.  Abroad,  these  lanterns 
are  of  various  shapes,  chiefly  octag- 
onal ;  in  England  they  are  mostly 
square,  and,  not  being  intended  for 
bells,  rarely  rise  to  a  great  height 
above  the  roof.  In  later  times, 
however,  belfries  have  often  been 
superadded  on  the  top  of  the  early 
lantern,  as  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
The  oldest  belfries  were  frequently 
detached  from  the  church,  as  now 
at  Chichester  and  Evesham.  Bel- 
fries were,  of  course,  unknown  in 
the  primitive  period,  when  large 
bells  had  not  yet  come  into  use. 
Their  introduction  marks  an  era  in 
church  architecture,  as,  without  these 
lofty  towers,  our  cities  and  churches 
would  lose  half  their  dignity. 

Romanesque  belfries  abound  in 
Italy,  where  they  are  often  the  sole 
remains  of  the  original  buildings, 
They  are  usually  tall  and  slender 
square  towers,  mostly  of  brick, 
divided  into  many  stories,  orna- 
mented by  arcades,  and  pierced  with 
small  windows.    At  Ravenna  they 
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are  round,  with  conical  roofs,  irre- 
sistibly recalling  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland  to  our  memories.  Those 
once  mysterious  structures  were  pro- 
bably no  more  than  campaniles  imi- 
tated from  early  Italian  towers. 
The  comparative  poverty  of  Ire- 
land would  account  for  their 
being  smaller  and  plainer  than 
their  prototypes.  The  Roman- 
esque was  more  successfully  culti- 
vated, both  in  Italy  and  Ireland, 
than  any  of  the  later  mediaeval  styles. 
In  Italy,  it  is  lighter  and  more  ele- 
gant than  the  Norman  of  England. 
In  Ireland,  the  quaint  and  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  Celtic  stonemasons 
rivalled  the  complicated  scroll-work 
of  the  writers  of  manuscripts.  Such 
buildings  as  Cormac's  chapel  at 
Cashel,  and  the  cathedral  at  Clon- 
fert,  want  only  size  to  vie  with  the 
churches  of  Pavia  and  Lucca. 

The  Romanesque  of  Germany  is 
heavy,  but  the  towers  of  churches 
are  sometimes  so  slender  and  lofty 
as  to  resemble  the  minarets  of 
Eastern  mosques. 

The  pointed  style  may,  perhaps, 
have  originated  in  the  ambition  of 
the  wealthy  religious  societies  to 
build  and  vault  their  churches  on  a 
more  extensive  plan.  The  pointed 
arch,  being  stronger  than  the  round, 
is  fitted  to  cover  wider  spaces. 
Hence  we  see  it  first  introduced  in  the 
main  arches  of  the  edifice,  while  the 
Romanesque  continues  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  details  of  the  architecture. 

Instances  of  this  transition  style 
occur  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
and  other  massive  works  of  the  first 
Norman  settlers  in  Ireland ;  but 
when  the  beauty  of  the  graceful 
pointed  style  had  been  discovered, 
it  soon  supplanted  its  older  rival 
throughout  the  North  of  Europe. 
In  the  South  the  traditions  of  Roman 
architecture  were  generally  too 
strong  for  it,  though  the  friars,  who 
were  cosmopolitan  in  their  ideas, 
did  not  fail  to  build  large  pointed 


churches  in  most  cities  of  Italy. 
Italian  Gothic  is  seen  to  most  ad- 
vantage in  palaces  and  municipal 
buildings,  where  it  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  brick  and  terra-cotta. 
Their  pointed  churches  seem  bare 
and  poor  in  comparison  with  those 
of  France  and  England,  though 
their  baldness  is  disguised  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  furniture,  marble 
monuments,  and  curious  paintings. 
Their  enormous  size,  too,  is  of  itself 
imposing,  and  the  western  fronts, 
which  were  alone  intended  to  be 
seen,  are  frequently  covered  with  a 
veneering  of  marble  in  patterns, 
which  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the 
black  and  white  timber  buildings  so 
common  in  England.  The  lately 
finished  fagade  of  Santa  Croce,  in 
Florence,  is  a  fine  example. 

While  admiring  the  vast  churches 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  one  cannot  avoid 
wondering  how  these  immense  piles 
were  intended  to  be  used.  They 
cannot  have  been  meant  for  con- 
gregational worship  or  preaching. 
Much  space  was,  no  doubt,  required 
for  the  display  of  relics,  and  other 
monastic  treasures,  and  for  the  im- 
posing processions  which  were  so 
frequent.  Wealthy  and  childless 
bishops  and  abbots  "would  go  on 
building  additions  to  their  churches 
in  successive  generations  merely  to 
exhibit  their  taste  and  munificence, 
and  to  secure  for  themselves  a  place 
in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  fra- 
ternity. Besides,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  thai,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
churches  were  turned  to  account  in 
many  ways  which  would  seem  ob- 
jectionable now.  Political  and 
municipal  assemblies  were  held  in 
them,  miracle  plays  were  acted, 
country  gentlemen  arranged  their 
disputes,  universities  transacted 
their  business.  u  Paul's  Walk  " 
continued  to  be  so  used  long  after 
the  Reformation,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth witnessed  a  play  of  Terence 
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■in  King's  College  Chapel,  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  any  sense  of  incon- 
gruity. The  histories  and  novels  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  full  of  inci- 
dental notices  how  the  churches 
were  then  places  of  continual  and 
daily  resort,  and  entered  into  the 
common  life  of  the  people,  so  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  republics  and 
free  cities,  as  well  as  the  religious  com- 
-munities,  emulated  each  other  in  pro- 
viding for  their  size  and  splendour. 

At  the  present  day  these  huge 
churches  seem  an  embarrassment  to 
Roman  Catholics,  nearly  as  much 
as  to  Anglicans.  I  have  seen  many 
great  abbeys  and  cathedrals  abroad 
where  the  ordinary  services  are  per- 
formed in  small  side  chapels,  fenced 
•off  by  gratings  or  glass  windows. 
The  high  altar  is  deserted  and  dis- 
used except  on  solemn  festivals ;  the 
vast  nave  is  usually  empty ;  and, 
when  a  ' '  select  orator  "  is  to  preach, 
a  temporary  platform,  with  chair 
and  table,  is  put  up,  and  a  sort  of 
tent  spread  out  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof,  to  prevent  his  voice  being  lost. 
The  best  mediaeval  models  for  mo- 
dern churches  are  those  of  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
owed  their  popularity  to  preaching, 
and  took  care  to  place  their  congre- 
gations within  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  pulpit.  In  these  churches  the 
naves  are  spacious,  open,  and  well 
lighted ;  there  are  few  screens  and 
obstructions  to  the  voice,  and  the 
side  aisles,  being  low  and  narrow, 
probably  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
passages  to  the  seats  in  the  central 
division.  The  older  orders  did  not 
build  for  popular  services,  but  for 
their  solitary  devotion;  the  recluse 
Carthusians  especially  lavishing  all 
their  ample  wealth  on  architecture, 
the  only  luxury  of  these  ascetics. 
The  pointed  churches  of  England 
^re  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  France, 
and  cannot  boast  of  the  gorgeous 
*  est  fronts  and  spacious  triple  por- 
tals of  our  neighbours.     On  the 
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other  hand,  their  general  outline  is 
more  elegant,  and  their  interiors 
generally  more  interesting  and  diver- 
sified. In  England  only  the  double  or 
patriarchal  cross,  and  principal  tower 
rising  above  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  are  common  fea- 
tures of  a  large  church.  The  tracery 
of  the  windows,  and  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars,  are  other  points  of 
superiority. 

The  pointed  architecture  of  Ire- 
land, though  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  costly  buildings  of  richer 
countries,  is  not  without  interest, 
and  does  not  deserve  the  utter  ne- 
glect wTith  which  Irishmen  are  too 
apt  to  treat  it.  The  largest  and 
best  known  of  our  churches  are  in 
the  first  pointed  style.  This  is  a 
style  which  depends  greatly  on  the 
richness  of  its  details,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  choose  it  for  cheap 
churches,  as  modern  builders  are 
apt  to  do.  If  they  could  afford  to 
copy  the  elegant  lancet  windows, 
and  deeply  recessed  doorways  of 
the  "  Early  English,"  they  might 
discover  not  a  few  exquisite  models 
in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  Ireland. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  window  at 
Kilmallock,  and  a  door  at  Athassel, 
equal  to  anything  of  the  size  in 
England.  As  the  Middle  Ages  went 
on,  distracted  Ireland  grew  poorer, 
and  her  church  architecture  fell  off. 
There  is  not  much  decorated  work 
in  Ireland,  and  what  answers  to  the 
English  perpendicular  is  rude 
enough.  It  is  curious  that  the 
west  of  Ireland  abounds  in  speci- 
mens of  "  Flamboyant "  tracery, 
perhaps  derived  from  Spain.  Gal- 
way  Church  has  some,  and  there 
were  numerous  fine  tombs,  with 
niches  filled  with  rich,  flowing 
tracery,  in  the  ruined  abbeys  of  the 
west,  a  few  years  ago  ;  but,  as  no 
care  was  taken  of  them,  they  have 
probably  perished.  The  late  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  have  lent  a 
hand  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
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They  would  naturally  desire  to  get 
rid  of  those  remains  of  real  archi- 
tecture which  would  be  a  standing 
rebuke  to  their  own  monstrosities. 
Their  so-called  restoration  of  Gal- 
way  Collegiate  Church  was  an 
example  of  every  possible  violation 
of  taste  and  propriety.  The  per- 
pendicular style  is  peculiar  to 
England  ;  it  had  the  merit  of  ar- 
ranging the  windows  and  their 
tracery  in  combination  with  the 
general  lines  of  the  building;  it  also 
secured  plenty  of  light,  aud  was  well 
fitted  to  display  the  fine  stained 
glass  of  the  period.  The  handsome 
towers  of  this  style,  covered  with 
rich  panelling,  will  be  remembered 
by  every  traveller  in  the  West  of 
England.  When  the  pointed  styles 
had  worn  themselves  out  in  striving 
after  novelty,  the  revived  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  would 
turn  general  attention  to  classical 
architecture.  The  Gothic  buildings 
would  become  unfashionable,  like  the 
writings  of  monks  and  schoolmen, 
and  the  success  of  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  Italy  would  recommend 
the  graceful  forms  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  art. 

In  these  islands  the  architects  of 
the  Renaissance  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  building  mansions  for  the 
nobility,  as  the  Reformation  had  put 
a  stop  to  the  building  and  adorning 
of  churches,  It  was  not  till  the 
Eire  of  London  that  anything  of 
note  was  done  in  this  direction. 
Abroad  church  building  went  on 
as  before,  and  some  very  large 
churches,  like  St.  Eustache,  at  Paris, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Malaga,  were 
erected  on  the  plan  of  the  mediaeval 
minsters,  but  with  all  the  details  in 
the  new  fashion.  We  must  look  to 
Italy  for  the  most  successful  ex- 
amples of  this  Italian  style.  There, 
some  men  of  genius  have  given  a 
wonderful  dignity  and  grace  to  the 
free  adaptation  of  Roman  forms  to 
modern   and  Christian   ideas  and 


wants.  One  must  be  a  very  bigoted 
lover  of  Gothic  not  to  admire  such 
churches  as  San  Lorenzo,  in  Florence, 
and  Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua.  They 
are  models  of  taste  and  beauty,  and 
in  every  way  preferable  to  attempts 
at  reproducing  the  strictly  classical 
temple  architecture  of  antiquity. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  imitated 
the  Italian  architects  with  consider- 
able success.  In  St.  Paul's  he  has, 
in  some  respects,  surpassed  them ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  his  London  churches  are  not 
very  striking.  A  few  interesting 
churches  in  England,  like  St.  Mary's, 
Warwick,  belong  to  this  period,  and 
have  the  general  effect  of  Gothic 
buildings,  though  there  is  nothing 
really  pointed  in  their  architecture 

During  the  last  two  centuries 
church  architecture  has  everywhere 
been  growing  more  and  more  de- 
graded, till  its  late  remarkable  revi- 
val. In  these  islands,  what  little  was 
done  was  in  that  debased  Italian,  of 
which  the  parish  churches  of  Dublin 
are  not  much  worse  examples  than, 
those  of  London.  Abroad,  plenty 
of  money  was  spent,  too  commonly 
in  transforming  the  noble  churches 
of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  tawdry 
likeness  of  some  court  theatre  or 
ball-room. 

The  Jesuits  were  the  leaders  in 
this  unfortunate  mis-application  of 
Christian  liberality.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  never  made  a  greater  mistake 
than  when  he  stigmatized  pointed 
architecture  as  gloomy  and  elesuit- 
ical.  The  sumptuous  churches  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Germany  and  Italy 
are  never  Gothic  or  pointed,  bu& 
invariably  Italian  run  mad,  as  fine 
as  gilding,  carving,  paint,  and  stucco 
can  make  them,  but  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  good  taste  or  religious 
feeling.  I  have  lately  seen  one  at 
Traunkirchen,  where  the  pulpit  is 
an  enormous  boat  of  ormolu,  with 
two  apostles  of  painted  wood  as 
large  as  life  hauling  in  a  net  full  of 
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fisli .  The  canopy  is  composed  of 
tritons,  and  other  marine  monsters, 
in  gilding  and  paint.  How  often  is 
the  amateur  disappointed  when  he 
enters  some  magnificent  cathedral, 
after  admiring  its  lofty  towers  and 
pointed  pinnacles,  and  discovers  the 
interior  transformed,  as  at  Palermo, 
into  a  cold,  would-be  Doric  temple  ; 
or,  as  at  Cremona,  disguised  by 
paint  and  plaister  into  the  likeness 
of  the  last  century;  or,  what  is 
worse,  one  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
world-famous  shrine,  to  discover  the 
old  historical  fane  utterly  swept 
away,  and  a  poor,  commonplace 
modern  building  usurping  its  place 
and  name.  The  medieval  churches 
have  scarcely  suffered  more  from 
Puritan  zeal  in  Calvinistic  countries 
than  from  ill-judged  restorations  in 
.Roman  Catholic.  They  are  best 
preserved  in  the  Lutheran  parts  of 
Germany.  In  Nuremberg,  for 
instance,  there  are  some  fine 
churches,  which  retain  all  their 
ancient  shrines  and  ornaments, 
though  Protestants  have  for  cen- 
turies used  them  for  worship. 

The  late  revival  of  taste  for 
pointed  architecture  and  church 
building  in  England  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  enter  upon  here.  It  did 
not  come  a  year  too  soon.  Not 
long  ago  the  authorities  of  an 
English  cathedral,  finding  that  the 
pillars  which  supported  the  great 
central  tower  were  becoming  decayed, 
mended  the  flaw  with  a  covering  of 
stiff  paper,  and  then  whitewashed 


over  the  whole.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  a  cathedral  or  large  church 
which  is  not  being  restored  to  its 
ancient  magnificence,  and  even  the 
rural  churches,  which  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  still  neglected,  are  sharing 
the  pious  care  of  the  restorer.  In 
so  extensive  a  movement  mistakes 
will  occur,  and  sometimes  valuable 
fragments  of  wood-carving  are  lost, 
and  too  modern  an  air  given  to  our 
venerable  churches ;  still,  on  the 
whole,  the  improvement  is  un- 
questionable. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  this  movement  is 
extending  by  degrees  to  Ireland, 
where  architectural  taste  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  three  successive 
restorations  of  our  chief  cathedrals 
in  Armagh  and  Dublin  have  each 
been  an  advance  on  its  predecessor. 
Nor  have  the  smaller  cathedrals 
which  abound  in  Ireland  been  passed 
over.  The  rebuilding  of  Cork  and 
Tuam,  and  the  restorations  of  Lime- 
rick, Dromore,  and  probably  others, 
are  all  meritorious  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  Ivildare,  lately  disfigured 
by  a  hideous  belfry  within  its 
ancient  tower,  is,  I  trust,  soon  to  be 
taken  in  hand. 

As  the  subject  becomes  studied, 
and  visitors  to  other  countries 
bring  back  reports  of  what  they 
have  seen,  we  must  hope  that  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  religious 
prejudice  and  ignorance  will  pass 
away,  like  the  barbarous  rule  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  "BUT." 

Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  aniicoque 
A  puero  est,  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe  ; 
Sed   Hor. 


 Yet  (which  yet,  by  the  way,  is  almost  as  vile  a  syllable  as  but). 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (Letters). 


Not  long  since,  one  line  morning 

found  me  sauntering  towards  , 

although  no  particular  inducement 
carried  me  forward,  except  the  de- 
sire for  exercise.  My  mind  claimed 
a  holiday  as  well  as  my  body,  and 
wandered  from  subject  to  subject 
until,  tired  of  unbridled  latitude,  it 
settled  down,  with  an  usual  caprice, 
upon  one  not  at  all  connected  with 
any  apparent  reason  for  its  sup- 
planting others.  I  pondered  on  the 
infirmities  of  mankind  as  a  great 
body  politic,  and  the  avidity  with 
which,  in  general,  one  neighbour 
criticizes  another,  comfortably  un- 
conscious that  he  himself  is  as 
veritable  a  subject  for  the  same 
mental  anatomy  to  others.  Among 
the  many  curious  features  of  this 
primitive  custom,  one  struck  me 
with  peculiar  force,  and  that  is  the 
terrible  emphasis  with  which  the 
simple  little  particle  But  is  clothed 
in  this  neighbourly  estimation  of 
character.  Did  we  with  unmiti- 
gated ferocity  attack  our  fellows,  we 
should  in  general  at  once  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  our  auditors  for 
the  accused ;  and  our  own  envy, 
hatred,  or  an  equally  amiable 
quality,  would  appear  awkwardly 
prominent.  But  to  display  our  own 
unchallengeable  impartiality  and 
innate  candour,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  home  with  irresistible 
force  to  the  bosom  of  each  hearer 
the  errors  of  the  absent  delinquent, 
we  benevolently  enumerate  some 
more  or  less  redeeming  points  in  the 


character.  Now  it  is  critically  be- 
tween these  opposing  demonstra- 
tions of  amiable  impartiality  on  one 
hand,  and  severe  scrutiny  on  the 
other,  that  the  terrible  But  takes  its 
allotted  and  invariable  position  ;  so 
that  a  practised  ear  will,  with  un- 
hesitating expectancy,  look  for  the 
juxta-position  of  the  summation  of 
a  compeer's  good  qualities,  and  the 
But  which  is  the  black  usher  to  the 
reverse  of  the  picture  wherein  the 
darker  tints  are  generally  heightened 
with  a  laudable  dexterity.  It  is  to 
be  confessed  that  this  ominous  But 
is  seldom  the  precursor  of  unmixed 
falsehood,  and  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  the  herald  of  nothing  but 
truth. 

In  the  midst  of  my  sable  reveries, 
I  recognized  in  a  group  of  boys  a 
great  favourite  of  mine,  the  son  of 
a  particular  friend,  who  no  sooner 
saw  me  than,  sallying  forth  from 
his  playmates,  he  ran  to  me. 
After  all  due  salutations,  "  Fred," 
said  I,  "  have  you  learned  English 
grammar  ? "  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  am 
learning  it."  "  What  part  of 
speech  is  But  ?  "  The  child  looked 
wise  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
"  I  would  tell  you  at  once,  But  I 
have  not  come  to  it  yet  in  the  gram- 
mar." "  Poor  little  fellow,"  thought 
I  within  myself,  "  may  you  always 
remain  as  ignorant  of  the  vitupera- 
tive use  of  the  particle  as  you  are 
now  of  its  grammatical  " — surely  £ 
vain  wish  !  and  I  knew  it  to  be 
vain  at  the  very  moment  of  its  con- 
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ception.  We  then  parted  —  he 
bounding  off  to  play,  I  proceeding 

tranquilly  to  .     Arrived,  I 

made  straight  to  Aunt  Rebecca's, 
who,  like  all  maiden  aunts,  was  a 
pattern  of  order,  particularity,  per- 
tinacity, and  a  folio  volume  of  in- 
telligence in  all  the  small  matters  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Her  com  fort- 
able  house  formed  a  delightful  rendez- 
vous for  five  or  six  other  spinsters 
of  like  mature  age,  who,  resem- 
bling her  in  single  blessedness, 
differed  materially  from  her  in 
pecuniary  resources.  They  there- 
fore, tacitly  allowing  her  chieftain- 
ship, carried  on  a  recognized  coterie- 
ship  of  gossip  —  religious  and 
secular,  criminative  and  discrimina- 
tive —  accompanied  with  work- 
womanship  and  charity ;  if  that 
must  be  called  charity  which  deals 
forth  money  or  raiment  with  one 
hand  and  more  than  a  handful  of 
piercing  remonstrances  and  upbraid- 
ings  with  the  other.  Between  these 
virgin  satellites  of  my  aunt  and 
myself  an  unacknowledged  antipathy 
had  been  engendered  from  time 
immemorial  in  my  annals,  and  with- 
out any  anticipative  arrangement 
on  either  side,  it  had  settled  down 
into  a  sort  of  stipulation  between  the 
belligerents,  that  whenever  it  hap- 
pened that  they  and  I  met  coinci- 
dently  at  aunt's  domicile,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  courtesy  having  passed 
to  avoid  rudeness,  all  parties  should 
feel  themselves  at  full  liberty  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations. 
In  this  manner  a  general  peace  was 
very  respectably  kept,  and  Aunt 
Rebecca,  with  whom  I  was  always 
a  favourite,  would  often,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  move  away  from  her 
work-table,  and,  drawing  close  to  me, 
would  converse  long  and  interest- 
ingly, perfectly  forgetful  for  the 
time  being  of  the  synod  of  volun- 
teer co-operators.  On  this  occasion, 
being  less  inclined  than  ever  to  enter 
into  conversation  in  such  company, 


I  took  my  seat  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, and,  taking  up  a  new  publica- 
tion, confined  myself  to  the  author's 
company  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
my  friends  of  the  feminine  gender 
proceeded  perfectly  regardless  of  my 
presence.  After  a  good  amount 
of  gossip  had  circulated,  my  ears 
were  attracted  by  the  mention  of 
the  curate  lately  arrived  to  officiate 
in  the  parish.  Now  I  was  quite 
aware  that  Mr.  Stedfast  wras  in  every 
way  calculated  to  win  golden 
opinions  from  the  present  company, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  un- 
affected solemnity  and  zeal,  but 
above  all  for  his  high  doctrinal  views. 
Surely,  thought  I,  for  once  we  have 
an  individual  who  will  pass  the 
fiery  ordeal  unscathed,  and  my  poor 
little  friend  But  will  for  once  obtain 
a  holiday.  His  diligence,  his  devo- 
tion, his  single-mincledness,  met  all 
due  commendation.  The  tit-bits  of 
his  last  sermon  were  quoted  with 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  every- 
thing promised  a  triumphant  finale. 
When,  however,  my  expectations 
were  at  their  highest  point  of  ex- 
altation, the  fated  But  came  mutter- 
ing through  the  room.  That  such 
a  man — so  nice,  so  good,  so  prudent, 
so  perfect  in  all  other  points — 
should  make  such  an  imprudent 
match,  that  now  he  was  still  a  poor 
curate  with  an  increasing  family. 

"What!"  cried  I,  wTarmly,  "must 
an  unfortunate  clergyman  of  neces- 
sity turn  fortune-hunter  in  order  to 
retain  his  title  to  common  sense ; 
and  though  a  man  of  education 
and  refined  feelings,  he  must  forego 
the  exercise  of  his  own  heart's 
choice  to  marry  some  precise  old 
maid  because  she  brings  a  heavy 
purse?  "  The  silent  consternation  of 
the  party  showed  that,  however  un- 
intentional upon  my  part,  this  tiny 
piece  of  declamation  went  home  to 
the  feelings  of  the  entire  party,  and 
as  I  escaped  from  the  room,  I  heard 
Aunt  Rebecca's  whispered  apology 
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for  her  offending  nephew  —  that 
"  George  was  always  romantic." 

While  passing  through  one  of  the 
principal  streets  a  sudden  shower 
of  rain  made  me  take  refuge  in  my 
tailor's  shop,  where,  taking  up  a 
newspaper  and  sitting  behind  the 
screen,  I  soon  forgot  the  passing 
scenes  in  some  interesting  articles  of 
immediate  interest.  However,  it 
was  not  very  long  when  an  individual, 
coming  in,  entered  into  a  confi- 
dential conversation  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  establishment,  which  I 
not  only  could  not  avoid  hearing, 
but  which  irresistibly  attracted  my 
attention.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
communication was,  on  the  stranger's 
part,  to  get  a  bill  cashed,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  shopman  to  avoid  the 
transaction  as  quietly  and  as  in- 
offensively as  he  could.  Ignorant 
as  I  had  previously  been  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  such  transactions,  I 
soon  perceived  that  the  desideratum 
in  the  matter  was  to  give  two  names, 
with  whose  responsibility  the  man 
of  business  could  be  fully  satisfied. 
The  applicant  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  own  name  would  be 
accepted  without  opposition,  while 
it  appeared  evident  to  me  that, 
although  no  external  opposition 
appeared,  yet  there  was  quite  suf- 
ficient internal  opposition  to  evoke 
every  possible  objection  to  any  new 
name  proposed.  The  first  man 
named  was  allowed  by  the  cautious 
man  of  business,  But  as  his  name 
was  to  some  bills  falling  due  in  a 
few  days,  he  thought  it  but  right  to 
await  the  settlement  of  these  before 
any  new  ones  should  be  drawn.  To 
the  second  name  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  object,  But  as  he  did 
not  know  him,  he  did  not  wish  at 
present  to  enlarge  his  list  of  names. 
Another  was  readily  allowed  to  be 
wealthy,  punctual,  and  in  every  way 
business-like,  But,  unfortunately, 
between  him  and  my  rich  tailor  a 
business  feud  had  arisen,  which  com- 


pletely threw  him  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  short,  no  name  could  pass 
muster;  and  after  the  most  perse- 
vering struggle,  the  baffled  appli- 
cant was  obliged  to  retire,  from  the 
mere  dint  of  passive  resistance. 

With  spirits  deeply  impressed 
with  the  cogitations  and  occurrences 
of  the  day,  I  returned  home,  and 
never  enjoyed  more  delightfully  the 
quietness  of  the  domestic  circle. 
When  retired  for  the  night  my  sleep 
became  redolent  again  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  day,  and  a  vision 
floated  before  me,  as  if  to  complete 
the  whole  subject.  I  thought  that 
I  was  in  a  stupendous  temple  of 
Grecian  architecture,  in  which  the 
rows  of  pillars,  extending  indefinitely 
in  the  distance,  revealed  scenes  of 
more  than  mortal  beauty.  A  mag- 
nificent flight  of  marble  steps,  from 
the  top  of  which  some  of  the  most 
gorgeous  scenes  in  the  distance  were 
discoverable,  lay  immediately  in  front 
of  the  main  entrance  allotted  to  my- 
self and  brother  mortals,  many  of 
whom  were  gathered  together  near 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.  I  found 
myself,  without  any  effort  on  my 
part,  a  composed  spectator  of  the 
whole  scene,  equally  apart  from  the 
multitude  and  the  steps.  It  was  a 
day,  or  rather  night,  of  high  cere- 
mony, for  a  decree  had  been  issued 
from  Jupiter  that  the  individual  to 
whose  character  no  objection  could 
be  offered  should  be  allowed  to 
ascend  the  steps,  and  pass  un- 
hindered towards  the  glorious  vista 
whose  very  glimpses  charmed  the 
dullest  spectator.  Mercury  stood 
upon  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps 
to  examine  the  credentials  of  every 
candidate,  to  receive  or  reject,  accord- 
ing to  evidence.  He  appeared  a 
perfect  model  of  everlasting  youth, 
and  the  glorious  symmetry  of  his 
limbs,  actuated  by  a  corresponding 
spirit,  seemed  utterly  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  age  or  decay.  In  his  hand 
he  held  his  caduceus,  which  abso- 
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lutely  looked  as  if  a  living  piece  of 
machinery,  so  marvellously  executed 
that,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  bearer,  it  would  have  riveted 
the  gaze  of  all  beholders.  When  I 
firsc  found  myself  in  the  position 
allotted  me,  he  was  looking  down 
upon  the  crowd  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  somewhat  tinged 
with  an  inclination  to  satire.  I 
seemed  intuitively  to  know  that 
many  had  tried  the  ascent,  but  had 
all  signally  failed,  and  by  this  time 
the  whole  multitude  appeared  quite 
satisfied  with  the  uselessness  of  any 
further  attempts.  While  gazing 
with  deep  interest  on  the  scene  be- 
fore me  and  awaiting  the  issue,  there 
was  a  sudden  bustle,  and,  passing 
hastily  through  the  crowd,  the  god- 
dess Hebe  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  followed  by  seven  virgins 
of  surpassing  beauty.  The  imper- 
sonation of  youth  and  sprightliness, 
Hebe's  transcendent  beauty  was  too 
celestial  not  to  mingle  awe  with  the 
admiration  of  mortals,  but  her  fair 
companions  were  all  objects  of  un- 
mixed admiration,  and  the  puzzle 
was  to  whom  to  present  the  palm 
for  excellence.  The  ringlets  of 
some  were  dark  as  the  raven's  wing, 
shading  bosoms  of  snowy  white- 
ness, while  the  sparkling  black  eyes 
shot  a  tingling  sensation  through 
the  heart  ;  the  auburn  locks  of 
others,  correspondent  with  the  lovely 
blue  eyes  which,  in  their  timidity, 
did  as  much  execution  as  the  black 
in  their  loveliness. 

After  a  slight  pause,  Hebe,  placing 
one  foot  upon  the  lowest  step,  ad- 
dressed her  brother.  "  I  congratu- 
late you,  my  indefatigible  brother, 
in  this  new  trial  of  your  critical 
skill,  thou  most  cunning  of  keen 
discriminators,  the  tiniest  twinkle 
of  whose  satiric  eye  our  accom- 
plished brother  Apollo  dreads  far 
more  than  the  fiercest  jests  of 
Momus.  What  chance,  then,  can 
poor  mortals  have  with  you?  And, 


indeed,  I  see  you  have  rejected  them 
without  ceremony.  However,  I  am 
determined  to  baffle  your  sapience 
this  time.  You  have  very  justly 
rejected  these  boisterous  men.  Like 
all  male  animals,  they  are  always  in 
mischief  of  one  sort  or  another. 
But  these  charming  girls  have  never 
been  removed  from  the  domestic 
circle  ;  they  are,  therefore,  untouched 
with  those  stains  which  adhere  to 
their  fathers  and  brothers." 

"  Admirable  !  my  pretty  little 
Hebe,"  answered  Mercury;  "as- 
suredly thou  wilt  shortly  outrival 
our  sister  Athene  in  being  a  patroness 
of  philosophy.  But  knowest  thou 
not,  fair  reasoner,  that  the  grand 
seat  of  man's  deficiency  is  the  heart, 
and  that  can  foster  all  the  germs  of 
evil  as  much  in  the  closest  secrecy 
as  in  the  market  place ;  as  much 
when  the  cautious  mortal  broods 
over  the  forbidden  desires  of  his  own 
heart  as  when  he  is  openly  defiant 
of  all  order  and  decency?  How- 
ever, your  fair  followers  shall  have 
all  fair  play.    Let  them  advance." 

"  Apene,"  said  Hebe,  "  be  thine  the 
first  trial."  The  maiden  addressed 
advanced  without  timidity,  and  with 
a  steady  step  and  look  which  dis- 
played more  than  ordinary  self-con- 
fidence. The  god  gazed  on  her  for 
a  moment,  and  his  look,  assuming  a 
solemn  sternness,  he  said,  u  Beau- 
tiful indeed  art  thou,  maiden,  and 
also  quick,  decided,  and  energetic. 
But  thou  art  cruel.  Knowest  thou 
not  that  the  poor  slave  whom  thou 
causedst  yesterday  to  be  so  severely 
scourged  is  thy  fellow-mortal,  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  feelings  and  liable 
to  the  same  failings  as  thyself?  De- 
part, and  remember  that  the  inha- 
bitants above  abhor  tyrauny  as  much 
in  the  lowest  and  weakest  as  in  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  of  thy 
race."  Hebe  nodded  to  another,  who 
advanced  less  confidently  than  the 
first.  I  watched  the  countenance  of 
the  god,  but  it  altered  not.  "  I  know 
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thee,  Zeloa,"  said  he ;  t(  thou  art 
beautiful  as  thy  companion,  and 
possessed  of  some  gentler  qualities. 
But  thou  art  envious,  and  that  em- 
bitterest  thine  own  life,  and  that  of 
thy  most  intimate  friends.  Think 
upon  the  poor  girl  whose  embroidery 
thou  didst  secretly  destroy,  lest  it 
should  outrival  thine  own.  To  thee 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  vanity  and 
paltry  ambition.  To  her  it  was  the 
support  for  herself  and  an  aged 
parent.  Away." 

The  third  advanced,  when  Mer- 
cury exclaimed,  "  Thou  mayest  pos- 
sess good  qualities.  But  thou  art 
jealous;  and  how  frequently  dost 
thou  embitter  thine  own  life  and 
that  of  those  around  thee  by  this 
most  ungenerous  feeling  !  " 

Hebe,  somewhat  disappointed, 
called  upon  her  fourth  follower. 
"  Come  forward,  Astata;  he  cannot 
charge  you  with  any  of  these 
things." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  cannot,"  said 
the  god,  addressing  the  candidate  ; 
u  thou  art  free  from  the  grosser 
faults  of  thy  precursors.  But  thou 
art  fickle.  Need  I  remind  thee  of 
the  noble  youth  whom  thy  weaned 
affections  compelled  to  exile  himself 
from  his  native  land,  and  drove  him 
a  despairing  outcast  on  foreign 
shores  ?  Recall  thy  scattered  affec- 
tions. Win  back  the  wanderer,  make 
him  and  his  friends  happy,  present 
to  the  state  a  progeny  reflecting  the 
virtues  of  their  noble  father  and 
reformed  mother,  and  thou  wilt  be- 
come an  honour  to  thy  country  and 
procure  happiness  to  thyself." 

"Ariona,"  said  Hebe,  "it  is  now 
thy  turn,  may  good  fortune  attend 
thee  !  "  A  beautiful  girl  pressed  for- 
ward without  hesitation,  even  after 
all  the  other  rejections  ;  and  with  a 
firm  step  began  the  ascent,  when 
the  god  addressed  her.  u  Thou  art 
very  confident,  Ariona,  and  confi- 
dence springing  from  right  feelings 
is  an  excellent  quality.    But  thy 


confidence  is  the  offspring  of  pride. 
Has  this  ever  secured  thee  friends 
among  thy  fellow-mortals?  Thinkest 
thou,  then,  that  it  will  fit  thee  to  be 
a  companion  for  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  ?  " 

I  saw  the  shade  of  disappointment 
grow  deeper  on  the  forehead  of  Hebe 
as  she  addressed  one  of  the  two 
remaining  competitors.  "  Now,  Cha- 
rissa,  try  thy  fortune  ;  "  and  a  smiling 
girl,  whose  merry  countenance  seemed 
to  turn  the  whole  scene  into  a  jest, 
bounded  forward,  until  sobered  by 
the  address  of  the  sentinel  god. 
"  Charissa,  mirth  and  sport  are 
agreeable  and  useful  when  kept 
within  the  limits  of  moderation. 
But  giddy  mirth  is  a  species  of 
insanity,  and  dangerous  as  it  is  use- 
less. Reinemberest  thou,  when  in 
a  fit  of  unbridled  merriment,  you 
flung  the  cushion  at  thy  favourite 
dog,  and  felled  thy  feeble  grand- 
father to  the  ground  ?  Thou  wert 
shocked,  of  course  ;  but  the  terror 
of  a  moment  is  but  a  poor  remedy 
for  an  injury  which  may  cleave  to 
its  victim  for  life." 

The  goddess,  being  now  reduced 
to  her  last  maiden,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  thus  bespoke  her 
brother :  "  Your  decisions  are,  of 
course,  unimpeachable,  and  al- 
though I  expected  not  to  meet  such 
repeated  disappointments,  yet  I  have 
retained  the  last,  my  brightest  gem, 
against  whom  not  a  single  fault 
such  as  you  have  animadverted  on 
in  the  others  can  be  alleged." 

"  Thy  recommendation,"  replied 
Mercury,  "  possesses  great  weight. 
Let  the  damsel  advance."  "  Go 
quickly,"  whispered  the  goddess  to 
her  charge,  "  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity while  my  brother's  humour 
appears  favourable."  The  maiden 
obeyed  and  hastened  on,  and 
success  appeared  at  last  likely. 
Haste,  however,  proved  fatal.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  steps  she 
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stumbled  and  fell.  A  perceptible 
shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  the 
features  of  the  god  as  he  lowered 
his  caduceus  to  bar  her  further  pro- 
gress, and  he  said,  14  Maiden,  thou 
art  amiable  as  thou  art  beautiful, 
and  hast  as  few  defects  as  is  com- 
patible with  humanity ;   But  thou 


art  careless,  and  this  leavens  the 
whole  character.  Even  on  this 
morning  thy  anxiety  taught  thee  not 
exactness  even  in  small  things,  and 
thy  negligence  in  fastening  the 
clasps  of  thy  sandals  has-been  the 
harbinger  of  thy  defeat;" 

C.  H.  I. 
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Grass.  —  Moss.  —  Mushrooms  and 
Toadstools .  — Pa  rsley . — Peas .  — Beans  — 
Potatoes.  —  Turnips.  —  Hops.  —  Cereals  : 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats. 

Let  us  go  forth  again  on  our  plea- 
sant quest,  and  see  what  odd 
information  we  can  add  to  our  store. 
First,  we  shall  consider  the  Grass 
which  clothes  the  fields,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  we  shall  find  in  connec- 
tion with  this  green  mantle  of  the 
earth  some  fancies  that  will  amply 
reward  our  labour. 

The  presence  of  grass  growing 
undisturbed  by  man  is  the  spell 
which  preserves  the  plain  and  the 
hillside  as  the  domain  of  the  fairies 
and  other  invisible  people.  Once 
it  is  ploughed  up  the  spell  is  broken, 
and  the  mysterious  inhabitants  have 
to  change  their  abode.  "Where 
the  scythes  cut  and  the  sock  rives," 
says  an  old  Scotch  proverb,  "  hae 
done  wi'  fairies  and  bee  bykes." 
It  is  just  as  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Red  Indian  and  the  White  Man; 
the  true  children  of  nature  go  to  the 
wall. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  stray  elf 
or  a  solitary  troll  appears  to  have 
clung  to  his  old  haunts,  fighting  hard, 
as  it  were,  against  fate.  Illustrating 


this  there  is  a  Danish  tradition 
showing  how  a  troll  was  once  out- 
witted, which  may  well  find  a  place 
here.  A  husbandman  happened  to 
have  a  little  grassy  mount  in  his 
field.  He  resolved  not  to  let 
it  lie  waste,^and  so  began  to  plough 
it  up.  Upon  this  the  troll  who 
dwelt  in  the  mount  came  out  and 
demanded  who  it  was  that  dared 
plough  on  his  roof.  The  husband- 
man apologized,  saying  that  he  did  not 
know  that  his  house  was  there,  and 
at  the  same  time  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  disadvantageous  to  both 
to  let  such  a  piece  of  land  lie  uncul- 
tivated. He  was  willing,  he  said, 
to  plough,  sow,  and  reap  every  year, 
and  he  would  promise  that  the  troll 
should  alternately  have  that  which 
grew  above  the  earth,  and  that 
which  grew  beneath.  To  this  the 
troll  agreed.  In  the  first  year  the 
man  sowed  carrots,  and  the  year 
following  corn,  and  gave  to  the  troll 
the  tops  of  the  carrots  and  the  roots 
of  the  corn.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, says  the  story,  there  was  a 
good  understanding  between  them. 

But  it  was  not  the  small  people — 
fairies,  elves,  and  such  like— -alone 
who  regarded  ploughing  with  dis- 
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favour.  The  giant  races  also  had 
strong  objections  to  it  ;  they  saw  in 
it  a  sign  that  their  empire  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  In  the  Trostrup 
Mark,  records  another  Danish  le- 
gend :  there  is  a  barrow  in  which  a 
giant  lies  buried,  and  he  had  a 
daughter  of  gigantic  form  and  power. 
As  she  was  one  day  crossing  a  field, 
she  found  a  man  ploughing,  and, 
thinking  it  was  some  sort  of  play- 
thing, she  took  him  with  his  team 
and  plough  up  in  her  pinafore,  and 
carried  them  to  her  father,  saying, 
"  See  what  I  found  in  the  fields 
while  I  was  raking  in  the  ground." 
But  her  father  answered,  "  Put 
them  back  again,  child,  where  you 
found  them  ;  for  where  they  come  we 
must  budge." 

It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
in  Scotland  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  husband- 
man to  make  what  might  be  called 
a  peace-offering  to  the  unseen 
powers,  whoever  they  might  be;  he, 
no  doubt,  hoping  that  thereby  his 
farm  would  prove  productive.  A 
portion  of  the  land  was  left  by  him 
untilled  and  uncropped  year  after 
year.  This  uncultivated  grassy  spot 
was  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
Satan,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Good 
Man's  Croft." 

The  fairies  "and  elves,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  extremely  fond  of 
singing  and  dancing.  It  is  true,  one 
does  not  often  either  hear  or  see 
them,but  that  is  because  they  are  very 
jealous  of  any  mortal  man  taking 
note  of  their  wild  revelry.  Now, 
one  observes  in  many  old  pastures 
circles  of  bright  green  grass.  These 
are  really  caused  by  the  out-spread- 
ing propagation  of  a  sort  of  mush- 
room, by  which  the  ground  is  ma- 
nured for  a  richer  following  vege- 
tation. But,  popularly,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  feet  of 
the  fairies  as  they  dance  in  that 
great  hall  of  Nature  whose  dome  is 
the  midnight  sky.    The  grass,  out 


of  sympathy  with  their  merriment, 
is  held  to  grow  greener  and  more 
luxuriant  under  their  tread. 

We  find  this  belief  extending  over 

o  _ 

a  great  part  of  Europe.  In  Nor- 
mandy, for  example,  the  rings  are 
called  by  the  peasants  Ccrcles  des 
Fees.  They  are  believed,  just  as 
in  other  places,  to  be  formed  by  the 
fairies. 

"When,  round  and  round  all  night  in 
moonshine  fair, 
They  dance  to  some  wild  music  in  the 
air." 

Grimm,  in  his  "Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie,"  informs  us  that  these  circlets 
are  called  Alledans  by  the  Danes, 
and  Alfdans  by  the  Swedes.  In 
Sweden  it  is  held  that  they  must 
not  be  trampled  upon.  That  they 
should  be  ploughed  up  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  husbandman's  creed  in 
Scotland.  His  reason  for  regarding 
them  with  reverence  is  embodied  in 
the  following  popular  rhyme  :  — 

u  He  wha  tills  the  fairies'  green, 
Nae  luck  again  shall  hae  ; 

And  lie  wha  spills  the  fairies'  ring, 
Betide  him  want  and  wae  ; 

For  weirdless  days  and  weary  nights 
Are  his,  till  his  deein  day." 

Another  rhyme  is  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  contains  a  promise  to 
any  kind  soul  who  will  keep  the  ring 
trim  and  neat  : — 

uHe  wha  goes  by  the  fairies'  ring, 
Nae  dule  nor  pine^  shall  see  ; 
And  he  wha  cleans  the  fairies1  ring, 
An  easy  death  shall  dee." 

When  the  damsels  of  old  gathered 
the  Maydew  on  the  grass  —  they 
made  use  of  it,  by  the  way,  to  im- 
prove their  complexions — they  left 
undisturbed  such  of  it  as  they  per- 
ceived on  the  fairy  rings.  They 
feared  that  if  it  was  gathered,  the 
fairies,  in  revenge,  would  destroy 
their  beauty.  Nor  was  it  reckoned 
safe  to  put  their  foot  within  the 
rings,  lest  they  should  be  liable  to 
the  fairies'  power. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  fairy- 
rings  is  "  lucky  ground."  The 
44  Athenian  Oracle"  (vol.  i.  p.  397), 
mentions  a  popular  belief,  that  if  a 
house  be  built  upon  the  ground 
where  they  are,  "whoever  shall 
inhabit  therein  will  wonderfully 
prosper." 

The  poets  have  been  fond  of 
alluding  to  them.  In  Shakspeare's 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a 
Fairy,  in  answer  to  Puck,  describes 
his  duty  : — 

"  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green." 

Prospero,  in  the  "  Tempest, " 
addresses  himself  to  the  "  elves  of 
hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves,"  and — 

"  You  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonlight  do  the  green  sour  ringlets 
make, 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites." 

In  Brown's  "  Britannia's  Pastorals," 
we  have  this  happy  piece  of  de- 
scription : — 

"  Near  to  this  wood  there  lay  a  plea- 
sant mead, 

Where  fairies  often  did  their  mea- 
sures tread, 

Which  in  the  meadows  made  such 
circles  greene, 

As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned 
beene." 

And  Pope,  in  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  speaks — 

u  Of  airy  elves,  by  moonlight  shadows 
seen, 

The  silver  token,  and  the  circled 
green." 

After  grass  is  cut  and  dried  for 
fodder,  a  simple  ceremony  will  ren- 
der it  strengthening  for  horses — so 
strengthening,  in  fact,  that  one  may, 
with  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
hay,  have  sound  and  fat  animals. 
One  has  only,  so  says  a  German 
superstition,  to  take  a  bundle  of  it, 
go  three  times  round  the  church  on 
Christmas  night,  and  then  give  (he 
bundle  to  the  beasts  to  eat.  Near 


Goftingen  the  peasants  lay  the 
todder  for  the  cattle  at  Christmas 
out  in  the  open  air.  The  cattle  fed 
with  it  are  said  to  thrive  well. 
Another  German  superstition  is, 
that  when  the  cattle  go  the  first 
time  to  the  pasture,  a  piece  of  turf 
should  be  laid  before  the  door;  they 
will  not  then  get  the  grass  dis- 
temper. And  a  fourth  German 
belief  is  to  the  effect,  that  if  it  rains 
on  Good  Friday,  the  grass  will  be 
parched  up  three  times  during  the 
year. 

Grass  is  useful  for  enabling  one 
to  see  witches.  If  any  one  be 
desirous  of  doing  so,  the  following 
is  the  plan  he  ought  to  follow: — 
He  should  place  himself  in  a  cross- 
way  on  May-night,  or  on  St.  John's 
eve,  cut  a  piece  of  turf,  and  lay  it 
on  his  head.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  witches  can  do  him  no 
harm ;  they  will  be  visible  to  him, 
but  he  will  be  unseen  by  them. 

It  happened  once  on  St.  John's 
eve,  that  a  serving-man  in  Giord- 
ing,  near  Ribe — so  runs  a  conti- 
nental legend  given  by  Thorpe — 
wished  to  make  trial  of  this  method. 
He  placed  a  green  turf  on  his  head, 
and  stepped  into  the  churchyard 
where  the  witches  were  dancing  in 
a  surprising  style  round  Satan,  or 
"  Old  Eric,"  as  he  is  familiarly 
called.  In  the  middle  of  the  per- 
formance one  of  the  witches  came 
close  to  the  man  ;  he  stepped  aside, 
and,  in  so  doing,  the  turf  fell  from 
his  head.  In  an  instant  he  was 
seen  by  the  dancers ;  they  set  off 
in  pursuit  of  him,  and,  had  not  the 
priest  happened  to  be  standing  just 
without  his  gate,  he  would  hardly 
have  escaped  falling  into  their 
clutches. 

Amongst  the  lovers'  rites,  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon,  there  is  one  in  which 
grass  is  included.  In  Galloway  it 
is  a  superstitious  practice  for  a  girl, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
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moon,  to  go  out  and  pluck  a  handful 
of  grass,  repeating, — 

"  New  moon,  new  moon,  tell  me  if 
you  can, 

Gif  I  hae  here  a  hair  like  the  hair  o' 
my  guidman." 

On  returning  indoors  the  grass  is 
carefully  examined  ;  and  if  a  hair 
is  found  amongst  it  some  certain 
information  regarding  the  future 
husband  is  held  to  be  obtained. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  science 
of  health,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laun- 
ceston  the  popular  belief  is,  that  a 
child,  who  is  weak  in  the  back, 
may  be  cured  by  drawing  him  over 
grass  wet  with  the  morning  dew. 
The  ceremony  must  be  thrice  per- 
formed, the  days  for  it  being  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  May. 

The  only  remaining  grass-super- 
stition worth  noticing,  is  one  belong- 
ing to  Norfolk.  A  notion  prevails 
there  that  to  have  a  bunch  of  the 
grass  called  maiden  hair,  or  "  dudder- 
grass,"  to  give  it  its  local  name, 
brought  into  the  house  is  sure  to 
cause  ill-luck  to  overtake  the 
inmates. 

According  to  an  old  Frisic 
notion  the  hair  of  the  first  man  was 
made  from  grass,  as  his  bones  were 
made  from  stones,  and  his  flesh 
from  the  earth.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  Scandinavian 
mythological  account  of  the  creation, 
according  to  which  the  world  was 
formed  from  the  body  of  the  giant 
Ymir;  his  flesh  making  the  earth  ; 
his  sweat  (blood)  the  seas ;  his 
bones  the  mountains ;  his  hair  the 
trees ;  and  his  skull  the  vault  of 
heaven. 

Many  proverbs  are  to  be  found 
embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  pea- 
santry in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
grass  ;  they  are  the  fruit  no  doubt 
of  many  an  anxious  observation. 
The  first  I  shall  quote  is  to  the 
effect  that — 


"  Grass  never  grows, 
When  the  wind  blows." 

For  if  to  make  any  progress  very 
early  in  the  year  is  not  good,  as  a 
general  rule  : — 

"  If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year." 

Slightly  varied,  as,  for  example, — 

"  The  grass  that  grows  in  Janiveer, 
Grows  no  more  all  the  year," 

this  adage  is  found  everywhere. 
When  the  year  has  well  begun,  and 
Candlemas  Day  has  come  round,  we 
have  another  proverb  quoted  : — 

"If  it  neither  rains  nor   snows  on 
Candlemas  Day, 
You  may  striddle  your  horse,  and  go 
and  buy  hay." 

But  the  prudent  farmer,  at  this 
time,  should  have  a  good  quantity 
still  on  hand. 

"  On  Candlemas  Day — 
You  must  half  your  straw,  and  half 
your  hay," 

is  what  they  say  in  East  Anglia, 
and  in  other  quarters  it  is  observed  : 

"  The  farmer  should  have  on  Can- 
dlemas Day, 
Half  his  stover,  and  half  his  hay," 

Stover,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
winter  forage.  It  is  as  well  to  add, 
however,  that  stover,  in  some  parts, 
of  which  Norfolk  is  one,  is  more 
often  used  for  litter  than  for  forage. 
It  is  commonly  said  in  these  dis- 
tricts, when  hay  is  spoiled  by  wet 
weather,  "  Well,  if  it  won't  do  for 
hay,  it  will  do  for  stover."  And 
what  of  April  ? 

"  When  April  blows  his  horn. 
It's  good  for  hay  and  corn." 

In  explanation  of  this  proverb, 
Ray  says  that  the  horn-blowing  is 
thunder,  and  that  it  is  to  be  wel- 
comed for  the  sake  of  the  grass, 
because  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  rain.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  questioned.  Heavy 
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rain  on  Easter  day  is,  certainly,  not 
to  be  desired  :  it  is  said  in  Hert- 
fordshire : — 

"  A  good  deal  of  rain  on  Easter-Day, 
Gives  a  crop  of  good  grass  but  little 
good  hay." 

"You  must  look  for  grass  on  the 
top  of  the  oak  tree,"  is  a  proverb  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with.  It  arises, 
says  Ray,  "  because  the  grass  sel- 
dom springs  well  before  the  oak  be- 
gins to  put  forth,  as  might  have 
been  observed  this  last  year." 
[1669  ?] 

"Be  sure  of  hay 
'Till  the  end  of  May," 

is  an  old  saying,  and,  when  the  hay- 
harvest  begins,  it  is  remarked  that — 

"  The  first  cock  of  hay, 
Drives  the  cuckoo  away." 

Another  proverb,  not  quite  so  easy 
to  understand,  is — 

"  'Tis  time  to  cock  your  hay  and  corn, 
When  the  old  donkey  blows  his  horn." 

A  proverb  of  prudence  advises  one 
to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  ;" 
and  one  of  observation  says  that  "in 
good  years,  corn  is  hay,  and  in  ill- 
years,  straw  is  corn."  One  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  brute  creation  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  "while  thegrass 
groweth,  the  seely  horse  starveth ;  " 
another,  to  be  heard  in  Cheshire, 
with  the  same  object,  represents 
that  "hanged  hay  never  does  [fattens] 
cattle."  When  I  have  added  to 
these,  two  proverbs  which  he  who 
runs  may  read,  "  Grass  grows  not 
on  the  highway,"  and  "No  grass 
grows  in  the  market-place,"  I  have 
given  you,  I  think,  all  the  proverbs 
of  importance  in  the  language  re- 
lating either  to  grass  or  hay,  and  we 
may  pass  on  to  look  at  something 
else. 

It  is  true  that  Moss  cannot  boast 
of  being  of  great  service  to  man. 
Its  economic  uses  are  few  and  far 
between.  Scarcely  a  single  species 
can  be  pointed  out  as  having  any 


pretensions,  apart  from  superstition, 
to  furnishing  a  useful  medicine,  and 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom  seems  to  afford  so 
little  nutriment  to  the  animal  world. 
But,  for  all  that,  moss  has  a  firm 
hold  on  our  affections,  and  its  ele- 
gance of  form,  its  delicacy  of  colour, 
and  its  fresh,  inviting  aspect,  have 
suggested  many  legends  of  a  fairy 
world.  I  never  see  it,  but  I  think 
of  the  Moss-Folk— the  Wood-Folk 
or  Wild-Folk  of  the  Northern 
Mythology — and  go  on  through  the 
forest  with  a  sort  of  fear  lest  one 
should  inadvertently  do  these  small 
people  an  injury.  Do  you  know 
that  if  one  only  twists  the  stem  of  a 
sapling,  so  that  the  bark  is  loosed,  a 
Moss-wife  must  die? 

There  is  at  least  one  superstitious 
medicinal  use  to  which  moss  is  ap- 
plied. 

"  If  club-moss,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in 
his  "  Popular  Romances  of  the  West 
of  England,"  "  be  properly  gathered,  it 
is  good  against  all  diseases  of  the  eyes." 
.  .  .  .  ' '  On  the  third  day  of  the 
moon — when  the  thin  crescent  is  seen 
for  the  first  time — show  it  the  knife 
with  which  the  moss  is  to  be  cut,  and 
repeat — 

4  As  Christ  healed  the  issue  of  blood, 
Do  thou  cut  what  thou  cuttest  for 
good ! ' 

At  sun-down,  having  carefully  washed 
the  hands,  the  club-moss  is  to  be  cut, 
kneeling.  It  is  to  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  white  cloth,  and  subsequently 
boiled  in  some  water  taken  from  the 
spring  nearest  to  its  place  of  growth. 
This  may  be  used  as  a  fomentation  ;  or, 
the  club-moss  may  be  made  into  an 
ointment,  with  butter  made  from  the 
milk  of  a  new  cow." 

Our  wanderings  land  us  now  at 
Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  the 
most  ludicrous-looking,  perhaps,  of 
all  vegetable  growths.  Nature  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  mood  for  the 
grotesque  when  she  contrived  the 
first  of  them.  The  name  toadstool 
is  applied  to  all  the  unwholesome 
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fungi,  it  being  a  popular  belief  that 
they  are  the  favourite  seat  of  toads. 
To  this  Spencer  alludes  in  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  when  he 
says — 

"The  griesly  todestool  grown  there 
mought  I  see, 
And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the 
same." 

Paddock-stool,  or  puddock-stool, 
is  a  common  name  for  the  toadstool 
in  Scotland.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  pixie-stool  in  some  places.  The 
latter  name,  Mr.  Prior  remarks,  in 
his  "  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants,"  is  of  some  interest.  Puck, 
the  King  of  the  Fairies,  would  seem 
to  have  been  personified  by  a  toad, 
and  the  name  of  pixie-stool  would  go 
a  long  way  to  prove  that  this  was 
really  the  case,  for  pixie  is  the  feme- 
nine  or  diminutive  of  Puck. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  some 
places  in  England  that  the  growth 
of  mushrooms  is  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  Towards  and 
at  the  full  of  the  moon,  they  show 
themselves,  and,  when  it  begins  to 
"  waste,"  the  crop  declines.  This 
notion  is  said  to  be  founded  upon 
fact,  and  it  might  be  worth  the 
while  of  some  reader  with  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  to  watch 
whether  it  be  so.  That  mushrooms 
will  not  grow  after  they  have  been 
seen  is  a  saying  in  Suffolk.  Dr. 
Chambers,  in  his  "  Book  of  Days," 
remarks  that  this  is  natural  enough, 
for  the  first  person  who  sees  them 
gathers  them.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure,  however,  that  this  matter-of- 
fact  explanation  is  the  right  one. 

The  green  circles  which  one  sees 
on  pasture-lands,  and  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  belong,  perhaps, 
as  much  to  the  folk-lore  of  mush- 
rooms, as  to  the  folk-lore  of  grass, 
for  they  are  caused,  as  was  stated, 
by  the  growth  of  a  particular  kind 
of  fungus. 

In  a  previous  article,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  elder  tree,  on  which,  as 


tradition  reports,  Judas  hanged  him- 
self, I  also  mentioned  a  fungus  re- 
sembling the  human  ear,  which 
usually  grows  from  its  trunk,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Jew's  ears,  or  more  properly,  Judas' 
ears. 

There  is  a  genus  of  fungi,  which 
bear  the  scientific  name  of  Lycoper- 
don,  but  which  are  familiarly  known 
as  puff-balls.  In  Norfolk  they  go 
under  the  name  of  bulfers.  They 
belong  to  a  family  in  which  the 
outer  covering,  or  peridium,  encloses 
a  mass  of  dusty  spores,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  delicate  threads.  In 
their  early  stage  they  are  pulpy,  or 
gelatinous,  and  wThen  ripe  are  not 
unlike  snuff,  in  consequence  of  which 
puff  -  balls  are  sometimes  called 
"devil's  snuff-boxes."  I  mention 
them  here  because  they  hold  a  place 
in  the  traditions  of  schoolboy  life.  The 
commoner  kinds  of  puff-balls  are  made 
the  instruments  of  a  favourite  juve- 
nile amusement.  Boys  pluck  them, 
and  blow  in  each  others  faces  the 
fine  brown  snuffy  dust  with  which 
they  are  filled. 

And  now,  from  mushrooms  aud 
toadstools,  we  proceed  to  Parsley. 
Almost  all  that  is  to  be  said  about 
this  plant  is  of  a  melancholy  turn. 
Of  all  flowers  and  herbs  employed 
by  the  Greeks  of  old  for  the 
decoration  of  graves,  none  were 
more  frequently  used  than  parsley. 
This  custom  gave  rise,  in  those  days, 
to  a  despairing  proverb,  quoted  when 
speaking  of  one  dangerously  ill: 
"He  has  need  of  nothing  but 
Parsley; "  that  is  to  say,  he  only  re- 
quires now  some  friend  to  deck  his 
grave.  A  plant  employed  in  this 
way  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
anything  else  than  prognosticate 
evil ;  so  Plutarch  does  not  surprise 
us  when  he  relates  that  when  Timo- 
leon  was  marching  his  troops  up 
some  ascending  ground,  whence  he 
expected  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
forces  and  strength  of  the  Cartha- 
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giuians,  and  was  met  by  a  number 
of  mules  laden  with  parsley,  the 
soldiers  all  looked  upon  it  as  an  ill- 
omened  and  fatal  occurrence. 

In  England  we  lind  ^its  associa- 
tions equally  sad.  In  London  and 
in  Surrey  there  is  a  superstilion  that 
when  parsley  is  sown  in  the  garden, 
there  will  be  a  death  before  the  year 
is  out.  An  old  proverb  about 
parsley  says,  44  Parsley,  fried,  will 
briug  a  man  to  his  saddle  and  a 
woman  to  her  grave.  *'  Ray,  in 
quoting  this  proverb,  remarks  : — 

u  I  know  not  the  reason  of  it, 
parsley  was  wont  to  be  esteemed  a  very 
wholesome  herb,  however  prepared  ; 
only,  by  the  ancients  it  was  forbidden 
them  that  had  the  falling  sickness,  and 
modern  experience  hath  found  it  to  be 
bad  for  the  eyes." 

In  addition  to  using  it  for  adorn- 
ing tombs,  the,  Greeks  consecrated 
parsley  to  a  happier  service.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  it  on 
the  winners  in  their  games  in  token 
of  victory. 

In  the  North  of  France,  two 
superstitions  about  parsley  are  to 
be  met  with.  The  first  is  that  it 
has  the  property  of  breaking  glass  ; 
and  the  second,  that,  sown  in  the 
shade,  it  may  turn  into  hemlock. 

Before  leaving  this  plant,  there  is 
a  line  or  two  from  Locke,  "  On  the 
Understanding,"  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention.  It  may  recall 
many  an  off-putting  answer  to  trou- 
blesome and  innocent  inquiries.  44  If 
I  believe,"  says  Locke,  <4  that  Sem- 
pronia  digged  Titus  out  of  the 
parsley-bed  as  they  used  to  tell 
children,  &c."  What  Locke  used  to 
be  told  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
remarks  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  was  repeated  in  the 
nineteenth.  44  I  was  told  that  little 
girls  came  out  of  a  parsley-bed,  and 
little  boys  from  under  a  gooseberry- 
bush,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  other 
way.    But  c'est  egal" 

Concerning  Peas,  there  areta  few 


odd  superstitions.  And  the  first  are 
connected  with  the  sowing  of  them. 
It  is  popularly  held  that  that  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon.  By  the  common  consent  of 
countrymen,  peas — and  beans  also — 
if  sown  during  the  increase  of  the 
moon,  44  run  more  to  Hawn  and 
Straw."  44  This  is  an  old  notion," 
says  Tusser: — 

44  Sow  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of 
the  moon ; 

Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth 
too  soon  ; 

That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest 
and  arise, 

And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plen- 
tiful wise." 

In  Devonshire,  it  is  held  lucky  to 
plant  crops  on  Good  Friday,  and 
especially  to  sow  peas.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  sure  then  to  grow  44  goody." 
The  peasants  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many believe  that  Wednesdays  are 
the  only  proper  days  for  sowing  peas ; 
if  put  into  the  ground  upon  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  they  are  sure 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  birds. 

One  may  foretell  the  result  of  the 
pea  harvest  by  noticing,  on  Candle- 
mas Day,  whether  the  thorns  be 
laden  with  moisture.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  which  says  — 
41  On  Candlemas  Day,  if  the  thorns  hang 
a-drop, 

Then  you  are  sure  of  a  good  pea 
crop." 

The  next  superstitions  relate  to 
the  eating  of  peas.  It  is  a  German 
notion  that  no  peas  should  be  eaten 
by  any  one  in  the  Twelfths,  that  is 
to  say  in  Twelfthtide.  Hens,  how- 
ever, according  to  some,  are  the 
better  of  being  fattened  with  peas 
during  the  same  season  ;  they  will 
then  lay  many  eggs. 

Peascods  are  of  great  use  in  love 
affairs;  indeed,  by  our  ancestors, 
they  were  held  to  be  almost  infalli- 
ble in  connection  with  sucn  matters. 
If  a  girl  wishes  to  know  her  future 
husband,   she  takes   a  peascod  in 
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which  there  are  nine  peas,  and 
inserts  in  it  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  is  written — 

"  Come  in,  my  dear, 
And  do  not  fear," 

She  then  lays  the  peascod  under  the 
door,  and  the  first  person  who  enters 
after  that  is  the  very  man. 

Another  form  of  divination  by 
means  of  the  peascod  is  alluded  to 
by  Browne  in  his  "Pastorals," 
1614  :— 

"'The  peascod  greene ;  oft  with  no 
little  toil, 
He'd  seek  for  in  the  fattest,  fertil'st 
soil, 

And  rend  it  from  the  stalke  to  bring 
it  to  her, 

And  in  her  bosom  for  acceptance 
woo  her." 

This  superstition  is  also  referred  to 
by  Gay  ;  and  Shakspeare  seems  to 
indicate  some  notion  of  the  same 
kind  when,  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
he  makes  Touchstone,  the  clown, 
say,  "  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a 
peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom 
I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  said,  with  weeping  eyes, 
k  Wear  these  for  my  sake.'  "  He 
then  rightly  adds,  "We,  that  are  true 
lovers,  run  into  strange  capers."  In 
Devonshire  there  is  a  proverb — 

"  Winter  time  for  shoeing, 
Peascod  time  for  wooing." 

There  is  a  rather  uncivilised  peas- 
straw  custom  common  in  many  of 
the  rural  parts  of  Cumberland.  It 
is  customary  there,  when  a  girl's 
lover  proves  unfaithful  to  her,  for 
the  neighbouring  lads  to  rub  her 
over  with  peas-straw.  So  when,  in 
the  old  Cumbrian  ballad, 

Jock  the  young  laird  was  new 
wedded, 

His  auld  sweetheart  Jennie  linked 
wae, — 

While  some  were  aw  tittern  and 
flyein, 

The  lads  rubbed  her  down  wi'  pease - 
strae." 


When  a  young  man's  sweetheart 
marries  another,  the  lasses  treat  him 
in  the  same  way. 

In  the  northern  countries  it  is 
considered  a  good  omen  if  one  find 
a  pod  containing  only  a  single  pea. 

There  is  a  child's  game  connected 
with  our  plant.  I  preserve  it  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  simplicity 
and  accommodating  good  humour. 
Children,  in  some  districts  of 
England,  get  the  pods  of  a  pea,  and 
fling  them  at  each  other,  crying — 

u  Pea-pod  hucks, 
Twenty  for  a  pin  ; 
If  you  don't  like  them, 
I'll  take  them  again." 

The  sea-sideeverlasting  pea,  which 
grows  more  commonly  on  the 
southern  coast  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England,  has  a  legend 
attached  to  it  in  Suffolk.  It  is  told 
there  that  it  sprang  up  on  the  coast 
for  the  first  time  in  a  season  when 
greatly  needed. 

"In  a  general  dearth,"  says  Fuller, 
"all  over  England,  plenty  of  peas  did 
grow  on  the  sea -shore,  near  Dunmow, 
in  Suffolk,  never  set  or  sown  by  human 
industry;  which,  being  gathered  in  a 
full  ripeness,  much  abated  the  high 
price  in  the  market,  and  preserved 
many  hungry  families  from  starving." 

This  is  a  very  good  legend,  but, 
likely  enough,  the  peas  had  been 
plentiful  on  the  coast  before,  and 
had  only  escaped  notice  because 
they  were  not  wanted. 

The  dwarfs  seem  to  have  rather 
a  liking  for  peas,  and  to  think 
nothing  of  plundering  them  whole- 
sale. A  farmer,  says  a  North 
German  tradition,  had  a  beautiful 
field  of  peas,  but  on  coming  to 
gather  them,  found  the  pods  almost 
empty.  He  set  himself  to  watch, 
and  heard  a  rustling,  but  saw  no 
one.  A  happy  thought  then 
occurred  to  him.  He  got  a  man  to 
accompany  him  to  the  field,  and 
between  them  they  held  a  rope. 
With  this  they  ran  up  and  down 
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the  field,  and  thus  swept  off  the 
mist-caps  from  the  heads  of  the 
dwarfs.  Being  thus  captured,  and 
rendered  visible,  they  had  to  pay 
the  farmer  dearly  for  his  peas  before 
they  could  get  their  caps  returned 
to  them. 

The  Bean  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  folk-lore  ever  since  some 
fertile  mind  gave  birth  to  the 
famous  legend  of  Jack  and  the  bean- 
stalk. And  is  it  not  also  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  part  it  played  in 
the  adventures  of  the  bride  of  "  The 
Eobber  Bridegroom/'  whose  beans 
and  peas  took  root  and  flourished, 
to  guide  her  back  from  the  lonely 
wood. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pythagoras, 
the  famous  Greek  philosopher  and 
teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  forbade  his 
disciples  to  eat  the  bean.  Whether 
this  prohibition  arose  from  any 
superstitious  feeling  regarding  it 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  learned  men  : — 

"  Some  persons,"  says  Professor 
Burnett,  "  affirm  that  he  believed  the 
bean  to  be  the  retreat  of  the  soul  after 
death,  and  there  are  many  superstitions 
connected  with  the  seed,  which  was  by 
some  nations  consecrated  to  the  gods. 
Others  suppose  that  the  prohibition 
was  founded  merely  on  sanitary  princi- 
ples, and  that  Pythagoras,  like  Hippo- 
crates, considered  that  beans  were 
unwholesome,  and  weakened  the  eye- 
sight." 

Other  commentators,  however, 
and  with  more  seeming  probability, 
affirm  that  when  Pythagoras  said, 
"  Abstain  from  beans,"  he  merely 
meant  to  restrict  his  disciples  from 
intermeddling  in  political  affairs,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  votes  were 
formerly  given  by  beans,  and 
vestiges  of  this  practice,  at  least  in 
words,  remain  with  us  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Election  by  means  of  a  bean  was 
commonly  observed  of  old  on 
Twelfth  Day,  and  the  custom  may, 


perhaps,  still  be  met  with  in  some 
out-of-the-way  places.  It  was  a 
Christian  custom,  ancient  past 
memory,  and  probably  took  its  rise 
Irom  some  pagan  practice.  It  was 
known  as  the  election  of  kings  by 
beans.  "  Some  maintain  it,"  says 
Brady,  "  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  custom  observed  by  the  Roman 
children,  who,  at  the  end  of  their 
Saturnalia,  drew  lots  with  beans,  to 
see  who  would  be  king."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
in  England  a  large  cake,  called 
twelfth -cake,  was  baked,  and  a  large 
bean  was  inserted  in  it.  The  family 
and  friends  being  assembled,  the 
cake  was  divided  by  lot,  and  who- 
ever got  the  piece  containing  the 
bean  was  accepted  as  king  for  the 
day,  and  called  King  of  the  Beau. 

Sometimes,  both  a  bean  and  a  pea 
were  mixed  up  in  the  composition 
of  the  cake,  and  those  who  found 
them  were  constituted  king  and 
queen : 

u  Cut  the  cake!  who  hath  the  beane 
shall  be 

King ;  and  where  the  pea  is  she  shall 
be  queen." 

Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 

This  Twelfth  Day  ceremony  is 
common  in  France.  The  mock 
sovereign  is  there  named  Le  Roi  de 
la  Feve,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  has  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial phrase  for  good  luck,  "  II  a 
trouve  la  feve  au  gateau  " — he  has 
found  the  bean  in  the  cake. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed 
about  beans  is,  that  it  is  believed  in 
Leicestershire  that  if  you  want  to 
have  awful  dreams,  or  to  go  crazy, 
all  you  need  do  is  to  sleep  a  whole 
night  in  a  bean-field. 

Beans  are  useful  to  refer  to  in 
love  affairs,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
practice  described  by  Grose.  A 
scalding  of  peas,  he  says,  is  a  custom 
in  the  north.  The  common  grey- 
peas  are  boiled  in  the  shell  and 
eaten     with     butter     and  salt, 
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being  first  shelled.  "  A  bean,  shell 
and  all,  is  put  into  one  of  the  pea- 
pods;  whoever  gets  this  bean  is  to 
be  first  married." 

A  country  charm  for  warts  is  to 
take  a  bean-shell  and  rub  the  wart 
with  it.  The  bean-shell  is  then  to 
be  laid  under  an  ash-tree,  this 
rhyme  being  repeated  : — 

"  As  this  bean-shell  rots  away, 
So  my  wart  shall  soon  decay.7' 

Some  dispense  with  the  ash-tree, 
and  with  the  rhyme,  and  merely 
throw  the  pod  away,  in  simple 
faith  that  as  it  decays  so  will  the 
wart.  A  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries  (1st  ser.  vol.  vi.  p. 
319)  mentions  that  "  beau-swads 99 
are  certainly  a  cure  for  warts,  and 
he  should  know,  he  having  tried  the 
charm  when  a  boy. 

With  reference  to  the  sowing  and 
growth  of  beans  there  are  several 
popular  proverbs.  In  Huntingdon- 
shire there  is  a  belief  that  beans 
should  be  sown  on,  or  just  before, 
Valentine's  Day.  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Bede,  writing  some  years  ago,  men- 
tions his  calling,'  one  Valentine's 
Day,  on  an  old  Huntingdonshire 
cottager,  aged  seventy-six.  He 
found  him  busy  in  his  garden.  "I 
am  going  to  put  in  a  few  beans,"  he 
said,  tk  for  there  was  an  old  saying 
when  I  was  a  boy — 

'  On  St.  Valentine's  Day 

Beans  should  be  in  the  clay.' " 

In  Somerset  one  is  advised  to 
46  sow  or  set  beans  in  Candlemas 
Waddle,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  wane 
of  the  moon  about  Candlemas. 
Another  old  proverb  recommends  a 
somewhat  later  period  : 

u  Sow  peas  and  beans  on  David  and 
Chad, 

Be  the  weather  good  or  bad." 
St.    David's   day    is   the   first  of 
March,  and  St.  Chad's  is  the  day 
following. 

"  Sow  beans  in  the  mud, 
And  they'll  grow  like  wud  [mad]," 


and  "  Beans  shoot  up  fast  after 
thunderstorms,"  are  the  last  pro- 
verbs I  shall  mention,  for  we  must 
now  turn  from  the  bean,  and  go  on 
to  consider  one  or  two  more  of  the 
homely  productions  of  nature. 

Potatoes  need  not  detain  us 
louger  than  will  suffice  to  mention 
one  superstition.  It  is  an  article  in 
Dutch  folk-lore  that  a  potatoe, 
begged  or  stolen,  is  a  preventitive 
against  and  a  cure  for  rheumatism. 
Even  in  England  this  potato-charm 
has  been  met  with,  the  patient  carry- 
ing the  potato  about  in  his  pocket, 
and  believing  that  as  it  dries  up,  and 
diminishes  in  size,  he  will  be  much 
benefited. 

And  we  shall  not  spend  much 
more  time  over  that  useful  vege- 
table the  Tuknip.  It  will,  how- 
ever, I  know,  call  up  in  many  readers' 
minds  visions  of  wealth  and  honour, 
for  they  will  remember  that  encou- 
raging tale,  recovered  by  Grimm,  of 
two  brothers  who  had  nothing  to 
present  to  the  king  but  a  large 
turnip,  but  who  thereby  gained  a 
fortune. 

In  Germany  it  is  a  popular  belief 
that  turnips  should  be  plauted  on  St. 
Margaret's  Day,  and  that  if  a  leaf 
be  taken  from  a  turnip-field,  the  crop 
will  become  dry. 

The  little  folk-lore  that  there  is 
in  England  about  Hops  has  been 
reduced  to  a  convenient  proverbial 
form  in  its  transmission  to  our  days. 
But  it  possesses  no  picturesque  or 
romantic  features,  the  plant  having 
apparently  failed  to  inspire  the  po- 
pular imagination.  A  well-known 
rhyme  represents  that  hops  came 
into  this  country  at  a  most  interest- 
ing period  of  English  history  : 

"Hops,  Reformation,  Bays,  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year." 

This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  culti- 
vated plant,  which  was  brought  into 
the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  from  the  Low  Countries,  or 
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from  Anois.  The  wild  plant,  pro- 
bably, at  that  time  was  to  be  found 
in  our  hedges.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  strong  prejudice  existed 
at  first  against  the  use  of  hops  in 
brewing,  the  doctors  representing 
that  they  were  particularly  un- 
wholesome. 

On  St.  James's  Day  (July  25th) 
the  hop-crop  is  in  a  sufficiently  for- 
ward state  to  enable  the  growers  to 
judge  of  the  prospects  of  a  good  or 
bad  harvest.  There  is  a  proverb 
bearing  on  this,  common  to  all  the 
hop-districts  : 

"Till  St.  James's  day  be  come  and 
gone, 

There  may  be  hops,  or  there  may  be 
none." 

A  third  saying  is,  "Plenty  of  lady- 
birds, plenty  of  hops."  The  reason 
for  this  is  soon  given  :  it  appears 
that  the  coceinella  feeds  on  the 
aphis,  which  proves  so  destructive  to 
the  hop-plant.  When  I  have  in- 
troduced the  reader  to  the  two  com- 
mon proverbial  sayings,  "As  fast  as 
hops,"  and  "As  thick  as  hops,"  we 
may  take  leave  of  the  proverbial 
folk-lore  of  the  plant. 

A  popular  custom  belongs  to  the 
hop-harvest.  It  is  described  by 
Smart.  He  is  speaking  of  the  com- 
petitions of  the  hop-pickers: 

"  Who  first  may  fill 
The  bellying  bin,  and  cleanest  cull  the 
hops. 

Nor  ought  retards,  unless,  invited  out 
By  Sol's  declining,  and  the  evening's 
calm, 

Leander  leads  Lsetitia  to  the  scene 
Of  shade  and  fragrance. — Than  th'  ex- 
ulting band 
Of  pickers,  male  and  female,  seize  the 
Fair 

Reluctant,  and  with  boisterous  force 

and  brute, 
By  cries  unmoved,  they  bury  her  in  the 

bin. 

Nor  does  the  Youth  escape ;  him  too 

they  seize, 
And  in  such  posture  place  as  best  may 

serve 


To  hide  his  charmer's  blushes.  Then 

with  shouts 
They  rend  the  echoing  air,  and  from 

them  both 
(So  custom  has  ordained)   a  largess 

claim." 

Of  foreign  notions  I  shall  only 
mention  one  in  which  there  is  a 
gleam  of  poetry.  In  the  whole 
country  between  Adelepsen  aud 
Minden  it  is  believed  that  the  hop 
grows  green  on  Christmas  night.  It 
comes  forth  then,  even  from  under 
the  deepest  snow,  but  afterwards 
nothing  more  of  it  is  to  be  seen.  This 
belief  prevails  also^in  other  places. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  for 
the  rest  of  this  paper  to  the  folk- 
lore of  the  various  corn  crops  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering separately  the  principal  of 
these,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and 
Oats,  we  shall  look  at  them  col- 
lectively ;  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  most  of  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices observed  in  connection  wTith 
one  kind  of  grain  are  equally  com- 
mon to  all.  Spells  for  securing  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  are  just  as 
powerful  for  obtaining  a  good  crop 
of  barley,  and  the  festive  rites  which 
conclude  the  oak-harvest  may  well 
be  the  same  as  those  attending  the 
ingathering  of  rye.  A  few  articles 
of  the  folk-lore  of  the  cereals  of 
course  are  of  special  application  ; 
these  I  shall  mention  in  their  proper 
places. 

It  is  far  from  wonderful  that 
man's  anxiety  to  secure  a  good  crop 
should  tempt  him  to  indulge  in  many 
superstitious  practices,  in  hopes  to 
conciliate  the  mysterious  powers  who 
have  the  harvest  in  their  keeping. 
In  the  pagan  days  of  Germany  (as 
it  was  in  Rome)  an  image,  or  the 
symbol  of  a  divinity,  was  carried 
round  the  fields  to  render  them  fer- 
tile. At  a  later  period,  when  Chris- 
tianity had  been  introduced,  the 
image  of  a  saint,  or  his  symbol, 
was  borne  about  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose.  Thus,  in  Albthal,  according 
to  popular  belief,  the  carryiug  about 
of  St.  Magnus'  staff  drove  away 
the  field-mice.  In  the  Freiburg  dis- 
trict the  same  staff  was  used  to 
exterminate  caterpillars. 

In  some  districts  of  Germany  it 
is  still  believed  that  bonfires  should 
be  lighted  on  Easter  D^y,  and  that 
so  far  as  its  flame  spreads  light, 
so  far  will  the  earth  be  fertile  and 
the  corn  thrive  for  that  year. 

Religion  used  to  be  employed  in 
North  Wales  to  secure  a  good  har- 
vest. Pennant  mentions  a  custom 
prevailing  there  in  his  time.  On 
All  Souls'  Day  "  soul-cakes  "  were 
distributed  to  the  poor,  and  they,  on 
receiving  them,  prayed  God  to  bless 
the  next  crop  of  wheat. 

If  we  go  into  Scotland  we  shall 
meet  with  a  very  pagan  piece  of 
divination  ,  by  means  of  which  the 
peasantry  used  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  coming  harvest.  Martin, 
in  his  "  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands,"  mentions  it  as  an  ancient 
custom  observed  on  the  2nd  day 
of  February. 

44  The  mistress  and  servants  of  each 
family,"  he  says,  44  take  a  sheaf  of  oats 
and  dress  it  up  in  woman's  apparel, 
put  it  in  a  large  basket,  and  lay  a 
wooden  club  by  it,  and  this  they  call 
Briid's  bed  ;  and  then  the  mistress  and 
servants  cry,  three  times,' Briid  is  come, 
Briid  is  welcome.'  This  they  do  just 
before  going  to  bed,  and  when  they 
rise  in  the  mornitig  they  look  among 
the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impres- 
sion of  Briid's  club  there,  which,  if  they 
do,  they  reckon  it  a  true  presage  of  a 
good  crop  and  prosperous  year,  and 
the  contrary  they  take  to  be  an  ill- 
omen." 

Wheat,  as  is  well-known,  is  liable 
to  a  variety  of  diseases  before 
arriving  at  its  perfect  state  of  corn- 
in-the-ear.  Of  these,  smut  is  the 
most  prominent.  There  is  a  super- 
stition at  Pauntley,  on  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire, and  thereabout,  that  it  may  be 


prevented  in  the  following  manner: — 
Assemble  all  your  farm -servants  in 
one  of  your  fields,  after  the  sowing 
of  the  wheat,  and  make  twelve  tires, 
with  straw,  in  a  row, 44  at  the  end  of 
twelve  lands."  One  of  these  must 
be  larger  than  the  others,  and  round 
it  the  servants  are  to  drink  to  your 
health  and  a  good  harvest.  On  their 
return  home,  you  must  treat  them 
to  a  repast  of  cakes  soaked  in  cider. 

In  speaking  of  the  thorn  in  the 
last  article,  I  mentioned  how  it  was 
the  practice  in  Herefordshire  to 
charm  away  smut  and  mildew  by 
burning  a  thorn-branch  in  the  field 
before  daybreak. 

That  the  dwarfs  about  a  farm  have 
a  great  deal  in  their  power  is  cer- 
tain. It  would  appear  that  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  when  corn  is 
growing,  they  are  not  able  to  cut 
any  for  themselves,  but  must  ask 
it  to  be  cut  for  them.  A  story  is  told 
about  this  which  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
doings  of  these  small  people. 

A  dwarf  came  one  day  to  a  far- 
mer and  asked  him  to  cut  for  him  an 
ear  of  barley  every  day.  "You 
shall  lose  nothing  by  it,"  said  he. 
The  farmer  did  so,  and  went  him- 
self daily  to  cut  the  ear,  and  the 
dwarf  came  as  regularly,  took  it  on 
his  back,  and  went  away  panting 
under  his  load  as  much  as  Tom 
Thumb  did  under  the  weight  of  the 
threepenny-bit  which  he  owed  to 
the  bounty  of  King  Arthur.  As 
this  went  on,  the  farmer's  cattle 
grew  larger  and  fatter  every  day, 
though  he  gave  them  hardly  any 
fodder. 

One  day  the  farmer,  having  no 
time  to  spare,  sent  his  man  to  cut 
the  ear.  The  man  saw  the  dwarf 
go  away  breathless  under  it,  so  he 
laughed  at  him,  and  said  it  was  but 
an  ear  of  barley,  and  that  he  had  no 
need  to  make  such  an  ado  about  it. 
This  the  dwarf  took  amiss ;  he 
uever  returned,   and    the  farmer's 
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cattle  grew  visibly  thinner  and  thin- 
ner :  all  the  food  that  was  given 
them  was  of  no  avail,  you  might 
have  counted  their  bones  at  last. 

Suppose  grain  to  have  passed 
through  its  period  of  growth  un- 
harmed either  by  wiud  and  rain,  or 
by  the  mystic  beings  who  haunt  the 
fields,  it  is  cut  down,  and  we  come 
now  to  the  festival  with  which  the 
labours  of  harvest  are  brought  to  a 
close.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity. 

"  That  men  of  all  nations  where 
agriculture  flourished,"  remarks  Brand, 
in  his  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  "  should 
have  expressed  their  joy  on  this  occa- 
sion by  some  outward  ceremonies,  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Sowing  is  hope,  reaping,  fruition  of 
the  expected  good.  To  the  husband- 
man, whom  the  fear  of  wet,  blights, 
&c,  had  harrased  with  great  anxiety, 
the  completion  of  his  wishes  could  not 
fail  of  imparting  an  enviable  feeling  of 
delight.  Festivity  is  but  the  reflex  of 
inward  joy,  and  it  could  hardly  fail  of 
being  produced  on  this  occasion,  which 
is  a  temporary  suspension  of  every 
care." 

I  shall  not  do  more  than  al- 
lude to  the  classical  festivities  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  All  students  of 
antiquity  are  aware  that  the  most 
interesting  of  the  festivals  of  that 
goddess  of  corn  and  harvests  was 
that  celebrated  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation shortly  before  the  ingather- 
ing, when  the  country  people,  dressed 
in  white,  and  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves,  danced  and  sang  harvest 
songs  in  her  honour. 

The  harvest  merry-making  has 
different  names  in  different  districts 
of  Britain  ;  in  most  parts  of  England 
it  is  known  as  harvest-home  ;  in  the 
North,  it  is  usually  called  the  mell- 
supper  and  the  kern. 

Different  districts  have  different 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  this 
happy  occasion,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  in  these  days  of  reaping 
machines,  they  are  fast  dying  out. 


To  go  into  particulars  regarding 
them  all  is  impossible,  and  even 
were  it  possible,  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable. There  is  a  family  likeness 
between  these  harvest  rites  which 
would  prove  a  little  tiresome,  wTere 
we  to  hear  about  more  than  a  select 
few. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  North  of 
England.  "Our  most  characteristic 
festive  rejoicings,"  says  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, in  his  "  Folk-lore  of  the 
Northern  Counties,''  6t accompany 
the  harvest — the  mell-supper  and 
the  kern- baby,  usages  which  are 
by  no  means  extinct  among  us. 

"In  the  northern  part  of  North- 
umberland the  festival  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  the  reaping,  not  of  the 
in-gathering.  When  the  sickle  is 
laid  down,  and  the  last  sheaf  of 
golden  corn  set  on  end,  it  is  said  by 
the  reapers  that  they  have  6  got 
the  kern.'  They  announce  the 
fact  by  loud  shouting,  and  an 
image  is  at  once  hoisted  on  a  pole, 
and  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
tallest  and  strongest  man  of  the 
party.  The  image  is  crowned  with 
wheat-ears  and  dressed  up  in  gay 
finery,  a  white  frock  and  coloured 
ribbons  being  its  conventional  attire. 
The  whole  group  circle  round  this 
harvest-queen  or  kern-baby,  curt- 
seying to  her  and  daucing  and  sing- 
ing ;  and  thus  they  proceed  to  the 
farmer's  barn,  where  they  set  the 
image  up  on  high,  as  the  presiding 
goddess  of  their  revels  and  proceed 
to  do  justice  to  the  harvest-supper. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  Each  cottage  must, 
at  harvest-time,  have  its  own  household 
divinity,  and  oaten  cakes  having  for- 
merly been  the  staple  food  of  the  North, 
these  figures  are  commonly  formed  of 
oats.  Such  have  I  repeatedly  seen  in 
cottages  on  the  Tweed  side,  elaborately 
decorated  and  enshrined  at  the  top  of 
the  bink  or  dresser,  with  the  family 
stock  of  big  dishes  ranged  on  either 
side.    These  too  are  kern-babies." 

"  Kern"  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, to  be  a  form  of  corn. 
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The  harvest  festival,  as  kept  up 
till  laiely  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
was  known  as  the  mell-supper, 
(Norse,  "mell,"  corn,  or  it  may  be 
derived  from  the  Northern  English 
mell,  a  company).  It  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Northumbrian  kern- 
feast.  The  mell-doll  was  a  corn- 
sheaf,  decked  with  flowers,  and 
wrapped  in  such  of  the  reapers' 
clothes  as  could  be  spared.  This 
figure  was  carried,  amidst  music  and 
dancing,  to  the  harvest  supper,  to 
which  master  and  servants  sat  down 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  "Gui- 
sers  "  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment during  the  evening. 

In  Yorkshire  it  is  customary  when 
the  harvest  is  won  in  any  farm  for 
one  of  the  labourers  to  mount  a  wall 
or  bank,  and  proclaim  as  follows  : — 

44  Blest  be  the  day  when  Christ  was 
born, 

We've  gotten  mell  of  (  's)  corn, 

Well  bun  and  better  shorn, 

Huzza !  huzza  !  huzza !" 

Every  one  joins  in  the  concluding 
chorus.  At  Cleveland,  the  rhyme 
is — 

"  Weel  bun  and  better  shorn 

Is  Master  (  's)  corn  : 

We  hev  her,  we  hev  her, 
As  fast  as  a  feather. 

Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! " 

In  Hertfordshire,  and  probably  in 
other  districts  of  England,  there  used 
to  be  an  odd  practice  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest.  A  final  handful  of 
grain  was  reserved,  tied  up,  and 
erected  under  the  name  of  the  Mare. 
The  reapers  then,  in  turn,  threw 
their  sickles  at  it,  to  cut  it  down. 
Whoever  succeeded  in  doing  so  cried 
out,  "I  have  her!"  "What  have 
you?  "  shouted  the  rest.  "A  mare,  a 
mare,  a  mare  !"  "What  will  you  do 
with  her  %  "  was  then  asked.   "  We'll 

send  her  to  /'  referring  to  some 

neighbouring  farmer  who  had  not 
yet  got  all  his  grain  cut  down. 

This  piece  of  rustic  pleasantry 
was  called  crying  the  Mare. 


"It  is  very  curious  to  learn"  re- 
marks Dr.  Chambers  in  his  "Book  of 
Days,1'  "  that  there  used  to  be  a  similar 
practice  in  so  remote  a  district  as  the 
Isle  of  Skye.  A  farmer  having  there 
got  his  harvest  completed,  the  last 
handful  was  sent,  under  the  name  of 
Goabbir  Bhacagh  (the  Cripple  Goat),  to 
the  next  farmer  who  was  still  at  work 
upon  his  crops,  it  being  of  course 
necessary  for  the  bearer  to  take  some 
care  that,  on  delivery,  he  should  be  able 
instantly  to  take  to  his  heels,  and  es- 
cape the  punishment  otherwise  sure  to 
befall  him." 

The  custom  of  Crying  the  Mare 
is  more  particularly  described  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  in  his 
Salopia  Antigua,  (p.  498), — 

"  When  a  farmer  has  ended  his  reap- 
ing, and  the^  wooden  bowl  is  passing 
merrily  round,  the  reapers  form  them- 
selves into  two  bands  and  commence 
the  following  dialogue  in  loud  shouts, 
or  rather  in  a  kind  of  chant,  at  the 
utmost  pitch  of  their  voice — First  band : 
•/  have  her,  I  have  her,  I  have  her!' 
(Every   sentence  is  repeated  three 
times).     Second :    4  What  hast  thee  ? 
What   hast   thee?     What  hast  thee?' 
First :   'A  mare  !    A  mare  !    A  mare  ! ' 
Second:  Whose  is  her?    Whose  is  her? 
Whose  is  her  ?    First :  'A  .-BY  (naming 
their  master,  whose  corn  is  all  cut.) 
Second :     Where  shall  we  send  her  ?  fyc. 
First :    'To  CD'  (naming  some  neigh- 
bour, whose  corn  is  yet  standing).  And 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  joyous  shout 
of  both  bands  united. 

"In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Shrop- 
shire the  ceremony  is  performed  with 
a  slight  variation.  The  last  few  stalks 
of  the  wheat  are  left  standing ;  all  the 
reapers  throw  their  sickles,  and  he  who 
cuts  it  off  cries,  '  I  have  her,  I  have  her,  I 
have  her !'  on  which  the  rustic  merri- 
ment begins,  It  is  practised  in  a  manner 
very  similar  in  Devonshire.  The  latest 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
reapers  therefore  cannot  send  her  to 
any  other  person,  is  said  to  keep  her  all 
the  winter.  This  rural  ceremony,  which 
is  fast  wearing  away,  evidently  refers 
to  the  time  when  our  country  lying  all 
open  in  common  fields,  and  the  corn 
consequently  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  wild  mares,  the  ^season  at 
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which  it  was  secured  from  their  ravages 
was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  and  of  exulting 
over  a  tardier  neighbour." 

In  Devonshire,  when  the  last  sheaf 
is  cut  on  the  farm,  the  men  shout  out 
%  A  neck  !  a  neck  !  "  as  they  select 
a  handful  of  the  finest  ears  of  corn. 
This  handful  they  hind  up,  and  plait 
the  straw  of  it  very  prettily  ;  then 
they  present  it  to  the  master,  who 
hangs  it  up  in  the  farm  kitchen  till 
the  following  harvest. 

In  the  "  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  "  we  read  :  — 

"It  was  [in  the  last  century]  the 
custom  to  give  what  was  called  a 
Maiden  Feast  upon  the  finishing  of  the 
harvest,  and  to  prepare  for  which  the 
last  handful  of  corn  reaped  in  the  field 
was  called  the  Corn  Lady,  or  Maiden. 
This  was  generally  contrived  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  finest  girls 
in  the  field,  who  was  dressed  with  rib- 
bands and  brought  home  in  triumph  with 
the  sound  of  fiddles  or  bagpipes.  A  good 
dinner  was  given  to  the  whole  band, 
and  the  evening  spent  in  joviality  and 
dancing,  whilst  the  fortunate  lass  who 
took  the  maiden  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Feast;  after  which,  this  handful  of 
corn  was  dressed  out,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  hung  up  with  the 
date  of  the  year,  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house.  This  custom  is  now 
entirely  done  away,  and  in  its  room 
each  shearer  is  given " — oh  !  prosaic 
substitute — "sixpence,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread." 

We  shall  now  glance  at  two  or 
three  continental  practices,  which 
throw  a  curious  light  on  those  of 
our  own  land. 

In  Mecklenburg  it  was  formerly  a 
custom  at  the  rye-harvest  to  leave  a 
little  strip  of  grain  unmowed  at  the 
end  of  every  field.  The  reapers 
plaited  this  together  with  the  ears,  aud 
sprinkled  it.  They  then  walked 
round  the  bunch,  took  off  their  hats, 
raised  their  scythes,  and  called  on 
Wodan  thrice  in  the  following 
verses  : — 

"  Wode,  hale  dynem  rosse  nu  voder, 
nu  distel  unde  dorn, 
thorn  andren  jahr  beter  korn ! 


Wode,  fetch  now  fodder  for  thy  horse, 

Now  thistles  and  thorn, 

For  another  year  better  corn  !  " 

The  corn  thus  left  standing  for  the 
god's  horse,  was  a  simple  offering  to 
one  in  whose  hand  rested  the 
thriving  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

At  the  mansions  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  it  was  a  custom,  when 
the  rye  was  cut,  to  give  Wodel-beer. 
In  connection  wich  these  practices, 
it  has  been  observed  that,  of  all  the 
old  heathen  divinities,  Wodan  alone 
appears  to  have  survived  in  the 
North  of  Germany. 

Auother  German  custom  of  the 
rye  harvest  is  given  by  Mr.  Thorpe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former 
monastery  of  Diesdorf,  during  all 
the  time  that  the  rye  is  being  cut,  a 
bundle  of  ears  is  left  standing  in 
every  field,  which  is  called  the 
VergodendeeVs  Struus.  When  the 
harvest  is  over,  the  people,  in  holiday 
attire,  go  to  the  field  with  music, 
bind  this  bundle  round  with  a  varie- 
gated ribbon,  and  leap  over  and 
dance  round  it.  Lastly,  the  prin- 
cipal reaper  cuts  it  with  his  scythe 
and  throws  it  to  the  other  sheaves. 
In  like  manner  they  go  from  field  to 
field.  When  all  have  been  visited, 
they  return  to  the  village  singing 
"  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,"  and  then 
go  from  farm  to  farm,  at  each  of 
which  some  harvest  lines  are  re- 
peated. The  name  of  this  festival  is 
Vergodendeel,  which  is  said  to 
mean  remuneration  for  the  hard 
harvest-work.  This  explanation, 
however,  does  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Thorpe.  The  resemblance,  he  re- 
marks, between  this  custom  and  the 
Mecklenburg  one  is  obvious,  and 
"  the  Vergodendeel's  struss  "  may, 
without  hesitation,  be  explained  by 
"  Fro  Goden  deels  struss,^  i.e.  the 
strauss  or  wisp  which  Fro  (Lord) 
Woden  gets  for  his  share. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar 
harvest  custom  in  Lower  Saxony,  at 
which  Fru  Gaude  is  invoked,  and 
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this  name  may  also,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, stand  for  Wodan.  When  the 
reapers  there  mow  the  rye,  they 
leave  some  straws  standing,  twine 
flowers  among  them,  and,  after  their 
labours  are  ended,  assemble  round 
the  wisp  thus  left,  standing  and 
taking  hold  of  the  ears,  and  cry  : — 

"  Fru  Gaude,  haltet  ju  fauer, 
diit  jar  up  den  wagen, 
dat  andar  jar  up  der  kare." 

utru  Gaude,  hold  your  fodder, 
this  year  on  the  wagon, 
the  next  year  on  the  cart." 

At  the  end  of  the  rye-harvest  in 
the  Ukermark,  and  in  many  adjacent 
districts,  it  is  a  custom  to  make  a 
puppet  out  of  the  last  sheaf.  It  is 
either  carried  home  rejoicing  with 
the  last  load,  or  is  borne  to  the  vil- 
lage by  the  girl  who  is  the  last  ready 
with  her  binding.  In  accordance 
wTith  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
usages,  the  practice  is  called  bringing 
the  old  man  (den  ollen  brengen),  or 
it  is  said  of  the  girl,  she  has  the  old 
man  (die  het  den  ollen).  In  some 
districts  this  custom  is  observed  at 
the  carrying  in  of  every  kind  of 
grain. 

A  Danish  superstition  of  a  wild 
nature  represents  that  on  the  west 
side  of  Moen,  in  a  forest  called 
Gronvaeld,  there  is  a  green  giant, 
Gron-Jette,  who  hunts  every  night 
on  horseback  with  his  head  under 
his  left  arm,  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  many  hounds  around  him.  At 
harvest  time  a  bundle  of  oats  is  left 
by  the  peasants  for  his  horse,  that  it 
may  not  trample  down  their  grain  in 
the  night. 

It  used,  in  former  times,  to  be 
also  a  practice  in  the  same  place  to 
leave  a  sheaf  standing  of  the  last 
stack  that  was  housed.  At  a  later 
period,  the  last  sheaf  of  oats  that 
was  bound  up  was  thrown  into  the 
field,  with  these  words,  "  This  is  for 
the  Jode  of  Upsala;  this  he  shall 
have  for  his  horse  on  Christmas 
Eve."    They  believed  that  if  this 


was  neglected  their  cattle  would  die. 
The  Jode  of  Upsala  was  a  giant 
who  ruled  over  the  cliffs  of  Moen, 
Stevn,  and  Riigen.  He  had  a 
curious  chariot  drawn  by  four 
black  horses,  with  which  he  rode 
from  one  cliff  to  another,  over  the 
sea,  which  then  became  agitated. 

And  now  we  will  leave  the 
harvest-home  and  harvest  doings, 
quoting  the  words  of  Tusser,  in  his 
"  Husbandry,"  1580  :— 
"  In  Harvest  time,  harvest  folk,  ser- 
vants and  all, 
Should  make,  altogether,  good  cheere 

in  the  hall, 
And  fill  out  the  black  bol  of  bleith 

to  their  song, 
And  let  them  be  merie  all  harvest- 
time  long. 
Once  ended  thy  Harvest,  let  none  be 
begilde, 

Please  such  as  did  please  thee,  man, 

woman,  and  child ; 
Thus  doing,  with  always  suche  help 

as  they  can, 
Thou   winnest   the  praise  of  the 

labouring  man." 

As  might  be  expected,  a  great 
many  popular  proverbs  are  to  be 
met  with  relating  to  the  sowing  of 
grain,  and  to  its  growth,  and  to  the 
reaping  of  it  at  harvest-time.  First 
of  all — 

"  Plough  deep  whilst  others  sleep, 
And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and 
to  keep." 

Having  ploughed,  go  on  to  sow  ; 
and  remember  the  East  Anglian 
saying— 

"  Sow  in  the  slop  [or  sop], 
Heavy  at  top." 

In  Forby's  e<  Vocabulary,"  this  is 
explained  to  mean  that  wheat  sown 
when  the  ground  is  wet  or  soppy  is 
most  productive.  Another  proverb 
of  East  Anglia  is  to  the  same  effect, 
"  Wheat  lies  best  in  wet  sheets." 
But  should  you  be  sowing  rye,  the 
rule  is  different :  "  Sow  wheat  in 
dirt,  and  rye  in  dust."  And  it  is 
the  same  with  barley  :  "  Sow  barley 
in  dree,  and  wheat  in  pul  "  {i.e., 
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mud),  says  the  Cornishman.    In  the 
next  proverb  there  is  good  advice : 
«  On  the  first  of  November,  if  the 
weather  holds  clear, 
An  end  of  wheat-sowing  do  make 

for  this  year." 
As  the  winter  passes  ' 'the  corn 
hides  itself  in  the  snow  like  an  old 
man  in  furs,"  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  speculate  as  to  the  chance  of  a 
good  crop  in  the  coming  year. 

The  first  hint  as  to  the  next  crop 
may  be  obtained  at  Christmas — 
"  Light  Christmas — light  wheatsheaf ; 
Dark    Christmas  —  heavy  wheat- 
sheaf." 

This  is  a  proverb  firmly  believed 
in  Kent.  It  means  that  if  there  be 
a  full  moon  about  Christmas  Day, 
the  next  year  will  have  a  light 
harvest. 

There  is  a  rhyme  for  the  farmer 
pointing  out  the  time  when  he 
should  buy  corn  to  sow  in  the 
spring,  and  what  he  should  pru- 
dently do  at  the  close  of  the  year — 

u  When  the  cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare 
thorn, 

Sell  your  cow,  and  buy  you  corn  ; 
But  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit, 
Sell  your    corn,    and   buy  you 
sheep.1' 

The  weather  in  the  spring  is  of 
the  utmost  importance — 
u  A  peck  of  March  dust,  and  a  shower 
in  May, 

Make  the  corn  green  and  the  fields 

A  Scottish  proverb  gives  the 
requisite  weather  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  poetic  way  : — 

u  A  frosty  winter,  and  a  dusty  March, 

A  rain  about  April, 
Another  about  the  Lammas-time, 

When  the  corn  begins  to  fill, 
Are  well  worth  a  plough  o'  gold, 

And  a'  her  pins  theretill." 

This  familiar  rhyme,  according  to 
Dr.  Chambers,  is  popularly  under- 
stood to  be  the  composition  of  no 
less  distinguished  a  man  than  George 
Buchanan.    He  was  once  asked — ao 


runs  the  story — what  could  buy  a 
plough  of  gold,  and  he  immediately 
answered  in  the  lines  here  given  ; 
they  are  accordingly  believed  to 
contain  the  exact  description  of  a 
season  calculated  to  produce  a 
good  harvest — a  thing  not  over- 
estimated at  the  value  of  a  plough 
composed  of  the  most  precious 
metal. 

When  speaking  of  hay  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  I  gave  a  proverb 
showing  how  it  was  good  for  both 
hay  and  corn  when  "  April  blew  his 
horn."    When  May  conies — 

"  They  that  go  to  their  corn  in  May, 
May  come  weeping  away  ; 
They  that  go  in  June, 
May  come  back  with  a  merry  tune." 

After  June,  J uly — 

"  No  tempest,  good  July, 
Lest  corn  come  off  bluely." 

Now  we  draw  near  to  harvest, 
when  the  fields  are  bright  with 
golden  grain.  A  few  days  now 
makes  a  great  difference,  for  it  has 
been  noticed,  times  without  number, 
that  "  After  Lammas  corn  ripens 
as  much  by  night  as  by  day." 
Should  there  be  a  great  show  of 
nuts,  there  will  probably  be  a  good 
harvest ;  in  the  words  of  the 
country  people,  "  A  good  nut  year 
— a  good  corn  year."  Wilsford,  iu 
his  "Nature's  Secrets  "  (1658),  p. 
144,  informs  us  that  44  in  autumn 
(some  say)  .  .  .  great  store  of  nuts 
and  almonds  presage  a  plentiful  year 
of  corn,  especially  filberts." 

When  the  time  for  cutting  down 
the  crop  arrives,  if  there  be — 

u  A  rainbow  in  the  morn, 
Put  your  hook  in  the  corn  ; 
A  rainbow  at  eve, 
Put  your  head  in  the  sheave." 

This  proverb  is  common  in  Corn- 
wall. Another  Cornish  harvest 
saying  is — 

"  When  the  corn  is  in  the  shock, 
Then  the  fish  are  on  the  rock." 

The  fish  alluded  to   here  is  the 
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pilchard,  which  visits  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  early  in  autumn. 

We  come  now  to  consider  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  supersti- 
tions, most  of  which  are  continental. 
The  first  is  a  mysterious  belief  in 
the  bilsen-  or  bilver-schnitters,  or 
reapers,  current  in  Yoigtland.  These 
are  wicked  men  who  injure  their 
neighbours  in  a  most  unrighteous 
manner.  They  go  at  midnight, 
stark  naked,  with  a  sickle  tied  to 
their  foot,  and  repeating  magical 
formulae,  through  the  midst  of  a 
Held  of  corn  just  ripe.  From  that  part 
of  the  field  which  they  have  cut 
through  with  their  sickle,  all  the 
corn  will  fly  into  their  own  barn. 
Or  they  go  by  night  over  the  fields, 
with  little  sickles  tied  to  their  great 
toes,  and  cut  the  straws,  in  the 
belief  that  by  doing  so  they  will 
gain  for  themselves  half  the  produce 
of  the  field  on  which  they  have 
operated. 

Next  may  be  mentioned  an  Osna- 
briick  popular  notion.  It  tells  of  a 
Tremsemutter  who  goes  among  the 
corn,  and  is  feared  by  children.  In 
Brunswick,  she  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Kornweib  (corn-wife).  When 
little  children  in  these  parts  are 
looking  for  cornflowers,  they  never 
venture  far  into  the  fields,  and  ex- 
cite one  another's  fears  by  talking 
about  the  corn-wife,  who  steals  little 
urchins  like  themselves. 

Rye  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
are  of  service  if  one  would  see 
witches.  In  the  north  of  Germany 
it  is  said  that  if  anybody  wishes  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they  go  to 
church — such  is  their  practice — on 
the  Sundays  following  the  first  of 
May  and  Michaelmas  Day,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  carry  with  him 
rye  from  three  fields.  His  vision 
being  assisted  in  this  way,  he  will 
see  some  with  butter-tubs  and  others 
with  milk-pails  on  their  heads.  Of 
one  thing  he  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever; he  must  hasten  out  of  the 


church  before  the  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced, or  he  will  be  sure  to  be 
bewitched  in  some  way  or  other. 

But  not  only  is  rye  useful  for 
gratifying  curiosity,  it  is  a  certain 
help  should  one  be  attacked  by 
were  -  wolves.  Should  you  ever 
meet  with  such  a  terrible  adventure, 
take  refuge  in  a  rye- field.  The 
were-wolves  then  will  have  no 
power.  An  incident  is  recorded  by 
Miillenhoff  in  which  a  young  man 
attacked,  near  Jagerup,  by  three 
were-wolves,  saved  himself  in  this 
manner. 

Blood  has  often,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  been  known  to  flow 
from  trees,  but  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  the  bleeding  of  corn. 
One  is  quoted  by  Daly  ell  in  his 
"  Superstitions  of  Scotland."  It 
was  reported  of  old,  he  says,  that  in 
Enhallow,  or  the  Sanctified  Isle,  if 
corn  were  reaped  after  setting  of 
the  sun  blood  would  speedily  flow 
from  the  stalks.  Martin,  also, 
speaking  of  the  Orkneys,  says, 
"  There  is  one  day  iu  harvest  on 
which  the  vulgar  abstain  from  work, 
because  of  an  ancient  and  foolish 
tradition  that  if  they  do  their  work 
the  ridges  will  bleed." 

Let  us  turn  to  something  less 
dreadful,  and  consider  that  it  used 
to  be  a  marriage  custom  to  set  a 
garland  of  corn  ears  on  the  head  of 
the  bride,  or  else  she  bore  the  gar- 
land in  her  hand.  If  that  was  not 
done,  wheat  was  scattered  over  her 
head,  in  token  of  fruitfulness. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  various 
means  of*  divination  by  means  of 
wheat  and  oats,  and  such  like.  In 
one  of  the  Scottish  islands  a  custom, 
mentioned  by  Dalyell,  used  to  be 
observed  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
moon  of  September,  commonly 
called  the  harvest  moon.  The 
youths  and  maidens  of  each  village 
assembled  with  bunches  of  grain. 
After  scorching  the  straw,  a  grain 
was  hid  amongst  the  embers.  The 
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hidden  grain  was  then  searched  for, 
and  the  maid  who  found  it  was  con- 
gratulated on  her  good  fortune,  and 
made  1o  undergo  a  rude  ceremony. 
She  was  held  to  have  secured  the 
love  of  her  future  spouse. 

There  is  still  some  vestige  pre- 
served of  an  old  superstitious  prac- 
tice followed  by  our  ancestors  on 
St.  Mark's  Eve  (April  25th).  It 
consisted  in  riddling  chaff,  as  a 
method  of  divining  the  death  of 
persons  connected  with  the  family, 
or  of  the  operators  themselves.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  the  "  Cleveland  Glos- 
sary," 1868,  describes  this  species 
of  augury : — 

"The  riddle,"  he  says,  "is  filled 
with  chaff,  the  scene  of  operations 
being  the  barn-floor,  with  both  barn- 
doors set  wide  open.  The  hour  is 
midnight,  or  just  before,  and  each 
person  of  the  party  takes  the  riddle  in 
succession  and  riddles  the  contents. 
Should  no  appearance  present  itself 
during  the  action,  death  is  not  imminent 
to  the  person  operating,  or  to  his 
friends.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
appearance  of  a  funeral  procession,  or 
even  of  persons  simply  bearing  a  coffin, 
is  a  certain  augury  of  death,  either  to 
the  then  ridcller  himself,  or  to  some 
one  near  to  him." 

If  we  follow  corn  till  it  is  made 
into  flour,  we  shall  find  another 
means  of  reading  the  Future.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  know,  says  a 
German  superstition,  whether  he  or 
she  will  die  in  the  following  year, 
let  him  or  her,  on  St.  Andrew's  Eve, 
before  going  to  bed,  make  on  the 
table  a  little  pointed  heap  of  flour. 
If,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
heap  has  fallen  asunder,  the  party 
will  die. 


A  way  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  next  year  is  to  be  for- 
tunate, is  to  pull  straw 'at  Christmas 
from  the  roof  of  an  inhabited  house, 
take  it  to  the  barn,  and  thrash  it. 
If  grains  of  corn  be  found  in  it  you 
may  be  sure  the  coming  year  is  to 
be  a  lucky  one.  Such  is  a  German 
belief. 

In  sowing  corn  it  used  to  be  held 
unlucky  to  miss  putting  seed  into  a 
row.  Now  that  driils  have  come 
into  use,  it  is  believed  in  Norfolk 
by  the  agricultural  labourers  that  if 
a  drill  go  from  one  end  of  a  field 
to  the  other  without  depositing  any 
seed — an  accident  which  may  result 
from  the  tubes  and  coulters  c/ogging 
with  earth — some  person  connected 
with  the  farm  will  die  before  the 
year  expires,  or  before  the  crop 
then  sown  be  reaped. 

Of  medicinal  superstitions,  I  have 
only  two  to  mention.  The  first  is, 
that  it  was  long  ago  held  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  salt  was  good 
as  a  charm  against  sickness,  both 
for  men  and  animals.  And  the 
second  is  one  belonging  to  Devon- 
shire. It  is  there  believed  that  to 
cure  warts  one  must  take  a  wheat- 
stalk  with  as  many  knots  as  there 
are  warts  on  the  hand  to  be  cured, 
name  over  it  the  name  of  the 
patient,  and  then  bury  it.  As  the 
stalk  decays  the  warts  will  dis- 
appear. Mr.  Henderson,  who 
quotes  this  belief  in  his  "  Folk-Lore 
of  the  Northern  Counties/'  adds, 
"  My  informant,  a  clergyman  from 
Devonshire,  pleads  guilty  to  having 
used  this  charm  himself,  and  by 
means  of  it  cured  his  brother  of 
some  stubborn  warts." 
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OPPOSITION  TO 

It  appears  at  first  sight  a  remark- 
able, if  not  an  unaccountable,  fact 
that  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country 
an  unreasoning  opposition  to  the 
introduction  and  acceptance  of  New 
Truths  has  invariably  signalized  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  en- 
largement of  every  department  of 
human  knowledge.  Some  two 
centuries  ago  the  learned  and 
philosophic  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in 
his  Pseudodoxia  JEjndemica,  or 
"  Inquiries  into  the  very  many  re- 
ceived tenets  and  commonly  pre- 
sumed truths/'  ingeniously  attempted 
to  explain  this  apparently  strange 
perversity  of  the  human  mind  by 
referring  to  the  operations  of  two 
principles,  Credulity  and  Incredulity. 

"  The  Credulity  of  men,"  he  says, 
u  is  a  weakness  in  the  understanding — 
without  examination  assenting  unto 
things  which,  from  their  nature  and 
causes,  do  carry  no  persuasion ;  whereby 
men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths, 
dubiosities  for  certainties,  feasibilities 
for  possibilities,  and  things  impossible 
as  possibilities  themselves." 

Thus  Credulity  becomes  the  pro- 
lific source  of  superstitious  and 
erroneous  beliefs.  Its  unhealthful 
influence  tends  to  degrade  and 
enslave  the  mind  of  man  and 
retard  all  civilizing  progress.  On  the 
other  hand.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  very 
truly  declares  that  "  as  Credulity  is 
the  cause  of  error,  so  Incredulity  is 
the  cause  of  not  enjoying  Truth." 

And  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  there 
"is  not  only  an  obstinate  Incredulity 
whereby  we  will  not  acknowledge 
assent  unto  what  is  reasonably 
inferred,  but  an  academical  reser- 
vation in  matters  of  easy  truth,  or, 
rather,  sceptical  infidelity  against 
the  evidence  of  reason  and  sense  ;  for 
there   are  conceptions  befalling  Aviso 
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men  as  absurd  as  the  apprehensions  of 
fools,  and  the  credulity  of  people  who 
promiscuously  swallow  anything.  For 
this  is  not  only  derogatory  unto  the 
wisdom  of  God,  who  hath  prepared 
the  world  unto  our  knowledge,  and 
thereby  the  notion  of  Himself,  but 
also  detracting  unto  the  intellect  and 
sense  of  man  expressly  disposed  for 
that  inquisition." 

Thus  the  predominating  influence 
of  Incredulity  is  antagonistic  to 
rational  faith,  and  would  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  human 
evidence.  In  this  respect  it  opposes 
as  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
truth  as  Credulity  itself. 

But  there  is  another  principle  that 
operates  most   powerfully  on  the 
human  mind,  and  is,  at  once,  a  very 
potent  agent  in  'influencing  belief 
and  in  directing  action — this  is  a 
reverence  for  the  Past ;  or,  as  Sir 
Thomas   Brown    describes    it,  "  a 
peremptory  adherence   unto  Anti- 
quity and  Authority."    Now,  there 
is  no  principle  of  our  nature  more 
worthy  of  commendation  than  that 
which  inspires  an  enlightened  re- 
verence for  Antiquity  and  Authority. 
It  is  an  invaluable  principle.  All 
its     tendencies,     when  properly 
directed,  are  most  salutary  and  pre- 
servative. It  reveres,  cherishes,  con- 
serves, and  protects  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  Past,   and  ex- 
ercises a  conservative  and  binding 
influence,  without   which  Society 
could  scarcely  exist — most  assuredly 
without  which  the  developments  of 
a  high  civilization  could  not  take 
place.    Yet,  like  every  other  good 
quality  of  our  nature,  this  one  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  sadly  per- 
verted and  prove  a  prolific  source  of 
evil,  for  when  not  properly  educated, 
wisely   disciplined,   and  exercised 
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with  reason,  it  degenerates  into 
noxious  superstition;  the  judgment  is 
warped  and  corrupted,  the  mind 
passes  under  the  thrall  of  inveterate 
prejudices,  and  the  unvarying  result 
is  that  irrational  opinions  and  be- 
liefs are  credulously  adopted  and 
obstinately  maintained  with  a  blind 
and  acrid  fanaticism.  Thus  a 
principle  most  excellent  and  com- 
mendable in  itself  becomes  a  fruitful 
source  of  error,  and  operates  as  a 
drag-chain  on  human  improvement. 
For,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  observes, 
in  his  own  quaint  and  expressive 
style  : — 

u  The  mortallest  enemy  unto  know- 
ledge, and  that  which  hath  done  the 
greatest  execution  upon  Truth,  hath 
been  a  peremptory  adhesion  unto 
Authority,  and  more  especially  the 
establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the 
dictates  of  Antiquity.  For,  as  every 
capacity  may  observe,  most  men  of 
Ages  present  so  superstitiously  do  look 
on  Ages  past,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
one  exceed  the  reasons  of  the  other.  .  .  . 
Men  hereby  impose  a  thraldom  on  their 
times  which  the  ingenuity  of  no  Age 
should  endure,  or,  indeed,  the  pre- 
sumption of  any  did  ever  yet  enjoin." 

As  we  have  observed,  however, 
every  attribute  or  principle  of  the 
human  mind  is  designed  for  good. 
It  is  only  the  perversion  of  its 
faculties,  the  misdirection  of  its 
powers,  that  cause  evils  to  arise. 
Hence  Credulity  and  Incredulity,  a 
reverence  for  Antiquity,  and  a 
deferential  respect  for  Authority,  all 
contribute,  when  wisely  disciplined 
and  directed,  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  It  is  only  to  the  pernicious 
perversion  of  those  beneficent 
qualities  that  much  of  the  error  and 
misery  of  the  world  is  justly 
attributable.  Credulity  and  In- 
credulity, as  most  easily  worked 
upon— as  most  susceptible  of  being 
enduringly  biassed  while  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  un- 
developed— have  a  strong  tendency 
to  beget  and  perpetuate  error.  To 


their  perverted  and  excessive  action 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  marvellous 
and  gross  superstitions  that  have 
flourished  in  every  country  and  age. 
Credulity,  unduly  excited,  disposes 
the  mind  to  receive  favourably 
whatever  imposture  accords  with  its 
pre-conceptions  ;  just  as  Incredulity 
creates  an  indisposition  of  mind  to 
receive  any  truth  that  would  jar  with 
them.  Yet  constitutionally  and  by 
culture  man  is  necessarily  a 
credulous  animal,  and  happily  so. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  his  existence 
that  he  should  confide  before  he 
learns  to  discriminate  and  judge.  In 
infancy  and  early  youth  everything 
is  unconsciously  taken  on  trust ;  thus 
mental  impressions  are  received, 
habits  of  thought  formed,  and 
credulities  imperceptibly  cultivated 
which,  whatever  their  character  and 
tendency,  undoubtedly  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  after-life. 
Dryden  was  not  wide  of  the  truth 
when  he  said, — 

"By  education  most  have  been  mis- 
led, 

So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were 
bred. 

The  Priest  continues  what  the  Nurse 
began. 

And  thus  the  Child  imposes  on  the 
Man." 

Hence  results  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved  in  providing 
for  the  proper  education  of  youth, 
and  this  consists  not  in  mere  school 
education,  but  mainly  and  essen- 
tially in  family  education.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  rhapsodical  cant 
and  nonsense  vended  about  the  para- 
mount value  of  attending  to  the 
religious  instruction  and  secular 
education  of  our  youth  in  well- 
conducted  public  schools  ;  but  the 
great  primary  and  natural  source  of 
education  appears  to  be  altogether 
overlooked — the  family.  He  was  a 
sound  philosopher  who  said  that  the 
right  way  to  improve  the  world  was 
to  educate  the  mothers,  for  "  the 
6—2 
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mother  in  her  office  holds  the  key  of 
the  soul,  and  she  it  is  who  stamps 
the  coin  of  character."  It  is  in  the 
mother's  lap,  in  the  nursery,  by  the 
family  fire-side,  under  the  homely 
and  endearing  influences  of  parental 
example  and  social  associations  that 
the  youthful  mind  receives  its  in- 
delible directing  biasses — that  the 
material  of  character  is  kneaded  for 
moulding — that  mental  and  moral 
instructions  are  put  in  train  for 
development,  and  impressed  with  a 
stamp  that  lasts  throughout  life. 

At  this  momentous  period  no 
school  education  can  do  for  youth 
what  healthful  family  influences 
are  capable  of  achieving,  for,  we 
repeat,  it  is  then,  before  reason 
is  informed  and  judgment  disciplined, 
that  the  indelible  biasses  of  the  mind 
are  mainly  created — that  idiosyn- 
crasies receive  impulse  and  tone — 
that  associations  are  established 
which  go  to  the  formation  and  indi- 
vidualization of  character — and  the 
seeds  sown  which,  according  to  their 
nature  and  cultivation,  either  secure 
the  development  of  the  faculties  and 
dispositions  which  make  men  worthy 
members  of  society,  or  render  them 
the  dupes  of  prejudices,  the  victims 
of  evil  passions,  or  the  slaves  of 
error. 

Hence  it  results  that  if  the  Child 
is  not  to  impose  on  the  Man,  if  the 
credulity  of  the  Nursery  is  not  to 
warp  and  pervert  the  teachings  of 
School  and  College,  the  acquisition 
of  true  knowledge  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  casting  off  and  ignoring 
a  vast  deal  of  what,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  Youth,  we  believe  to  be 
truth.  Thus,  again,  to  quote  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  : — 66  Knowledge  is 
made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchase  a 
clear  and  warrantable  body  of  Truth 
we  must  forget  and  part  with  much 
we  know."  In  other  words,  as  the 
impressions  and  associations  of  youth 
are,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  tinged 
with  error,  we  must  not  cherish,  but 


discard  them,  to  fit  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  truths  that  are  new  to 
us.  We  must  not  cling  with  un- 
reasoning tenacity  to  early  impres- 
sions or  opinions,  but  cultivate  the 
habit  of  mind  that  profits  by  observa- 
tion and  experience — that  is  never 
too  conceitedly  wise  to  receive  new 
impressions  subject  to  the  control  of 
reason.  We  all  know  what  is  meant 
of  a  mind  obstinately  wedded  to  its 
own  pre-conceptions — a  mind  im- 
pervious as  adamant  to  unpala- 
table truth — a  mind  like  the  deaf 
adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears,  which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely." 
It  is  a  mind  perverted  from  its  high 
and  ennobling  destinies,  warped  by 
its  credulities,  the  slave  of  pre- 
judices, and  encrusted  with  bigotries. 
Such  minds  we  see  rather  too 
abundantly  around  us.  They  have 
always  been,  unfortunately,  too 
common  in  the  world.  They  have 
too  frequently  stamped  their  im- 
press on  their  age,  obtained  a  dis- 
astrous ascendancy,  and  transmitted 
their  baneful  influences  to  posterity. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is 
equally  so  of  nations,  for  a  nation  is 
nothing  more  than  an  aggregation 
of  individuals.  Hence,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  for  intelligence 
and  enlightenment  can  never  rise 
higher  than  the  aggregation  of  its 
component  parts.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  infancy  of  human 
society,  through  all  the  rude  stages 
of  early  civilization,  and  even  under 
the  more  genial  developments  of 
modern  times,  the  credulities  and 
superstitions  of  nations  supply  a 
pretty  accurate  index  to  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress.  The 
dominant  motives  that  influence  the 
conduct  of  mankind  spring  from 
Hope  and  Fear,  operatiug  on  and 
through  Credulity  ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  eccentricities  of 
credulity  are  restrained  by  mental 
cultivation,  and  general  intelligence 
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is  enlightened  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  so  will  the  Hopes  and 
Fears  of  mankind  be  rational  and 
elevating,  or  superstitious  and  gro- 
velling. But  as  the  irrational  sadly 
prevails  over  the  rational  in  the 
world,  therefore  it  is  that  crafty 
minds,  ambitious  of  acquiring  as- 
cendancy over  their  fellow  men,  have 
always  found  it  more  conducive  to 
their  ends  to  appeal  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  vices  of  human  nature 
rather  than  to  its  intelligence  and 
virtues.  In  this  way  the  interests 
of  Truth  are  contemned.  The  pre- 
judices and  interests  identified  with 
Error  become  more  firmly  rooted, 
and  hence  it  is  that  an  intolerant 
repugnance  has  always  been  evinced 
to  the  reception  of  any  truth,  or  the 
enunciation  of  any  opinion  in  opposi- 
tion to  established  habits  of  thought, 
or  that  appeared  likely  to  disturb 
vested  interests  in  the  ascendancy 
of  error. 

It  must  not  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  an  indisposition  to  adopt, 
without  examination  and  judgment, 
whatever  novelty  may  be  presented 
to  the  mind  is  an  evil  in  itself. 
Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  in 
the  human  mind  an  instinctive  dis- 
inclination to  experimental  innova- 
tions, which,  legitimately  controlled, 
is  designed  to  serve  the  wisest  pur- 
poses. Such  a  feeling  springs  from 
the  salutary  principle  of  conserva- 
tion which  we  have  referred  to  aa 
natural  to  man,  and  in  the  en- 
lightened action  of  which  Society 
fiuds  stability.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
as  an  indisposition  to  innovation 
leads  to  enquiry  and  discrimination 
in  the  reception  of  what  is  novel  or 
new,  it  is  a  laudable  and  preserva- 
tive feeling ;  for  its  natural  tendency 
is  to  incite  a  spirit  of  pre-investiga- 
tion,  by  which  error  is  but  detected 
and  truth  established. 

But  just  as  there  is  an  irrational 
scepticism,  irreconcilable  with  sound 
philosophy,  which  would  confine  the 


divine  impulses  of  the  human  mind 
within  the  arid  desert  of  a  dark  and 
comfortless  materialism,  so  is  there 
an  irrational  dread  of  innovation  not 
less  hostile  to  the  interests  of  truth 
and  the  development  of  the  higher 
aspirations  of  man.  A  self-con- 
tented and  intolerant  dogmatism 
which  acts  on  the  supposition  that 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  have 
been  explored,  and  repels  without 
reason  the  innovation  of  New 
Truths,  is  necessarily  detrimental  to 
the  free  development  of  opinion, 
without  which  scientific  and  social 
progresses  impossible.  To  an  un- 
reasoning dread  of  change,  and  the 
intolerance  it  begets,  the  world  is, 
perhaps,  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  cause — for  the  wicked  perse- 
cutions that  have  afflicted  mankind, 
desolated  the  fairest  countries,  and 
fertilized  the  earth  with  human  blood. 
Once  allow  such  a  feeling  to  become 
a  rule  of  action  in  Society,  or  to 
inspire  the  policy  of  States,  and  an 
unnatural  barrier  is  thereby  inter- 
posed against  human  advancement 
and  improvement.  Not  only  is 
there  a  repressive  influence  brought 
to  bear  on  the  advance  of  civilizing 
arts,  but  the  evil  passions  of  man 
become  pampered  and  gross  from 
the  stagnant  atmosphere  in  which 
they  exist.  The  free  circulation  of 
ideas  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
healthful  activity  of  intellectual 
life  as  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  to  physical  well-being. 
By  prohibiting  free  thought,  the  free 
formation  and  publication  of  opinion, 
the  salutary  process  of  rational  in- 
vestigation is  precluded — received 
established  opinion,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  elevated  into  a  standard  of  truth 
from  which  deviation  is  not  allow- 
able— the  prepossessions  of  the 
national  mind  under  such  circum- 
stances are  corrupted  into  bigotries 
—  opposition  inflames  fanaticism, 
intolerances  become  active,  and  the 
natural  vent  for  the  evil  passions 
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thus  aroused  in  Persecution.  Thus 
mere  dominant  opinion,  however 
false,  becomes  omnipotent,  and — 

"Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness — 

until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents — and  men 

grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should 

become  too  bright, 
And  our  free  thoughts  be  crimes, 

and  earth  have  too  much  light." 

Hence  it  is  that  whatever  appeals 
to  prevailing  prejudices,  and  flatters 
the  vanities  of  current  opinion, 
generally  meets  with  a  ready  and 
cordial  reception,  while  New  Truths, 
though  fraught  with  incalculable 
blessings  to  mankind,  struggle  for 
recognition,  unwelcomed,  and  labour 
for  acceptance  under  apprehensions 
of  ostracism  or  martyrdom.  Sel- 
dom, indeed,  has  anything  great  and 
useful  been  discovered  and  proposed 
without  having  excited  irrational 
opposition. 

44  The  imputation  of  novelty,"  ob- 
serves Locke,  ;<  is  a  terrible  charge 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's 
heads  as  they  do  their  perukes — and 
can  allow  none  to  be  right  but  the 
received  doctrine." 

Hence  it  is  remarked  by  the  elder 
Disraeli  in  his  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  that — 

"Those  who  have  laboured  most 
zealously  to  improve  mankind  have 
been  those  who  have  suffered  most 
from  ignorance,  and  the  discoverers  of 
new  arts  and  sciences  have  hardly 
ever  lived  to  see  them  adopted  by  the 
world." 

In  illustration  of  these  views  we 
will  now  adduce  some  evidence 
selected  with  the  design  of  supply- 
ing interesting  reading,  while  af- 
fording material  for  suggestive  and 
instructive  thought. 

Among  the  Gentile  nations,  un- 
acquainted as  they  were  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
speculations  were  indulged  in  from 
the  first  dawn  of  philosophy  to  ac- 


count, in  some  plausible  way,  for  the 
existence  and  physical  formation  of 
the  visible  world.  The  ancient 
theogonies  make  an  eternal  chaos 
the  origin  and  cause  of  all  things. 
Ovid  in  the  opening  of  his  "  Meta- 
morphoses," gives  expression  to  the 
popular  philosophy  on  the  subject, 
thus  : — 

"  Ere  sea  and  earth  and  heaven's  high 
canopy 

Were  formed,  great  nature's  face 
was  one ; 

A  lifeless,  rude,  and  undigested  mass 
Of  jarring  seeds  in  one  wild  chaos 
lay." 

The  received  opinion  was  that 
matter  or  chaos,  containing  the  seeds 
of  all  future  being,  existed  fr«om 
eternity,  having  within  itself  a 
vital  power,  which  some  defined  to 
be  the  animating  principle  or  soul 
of  the  world,  through  the  action  of 
which  the  universe  became  ulti- 
mately fashioned  as  it  is.  On  this 
inconsistent  and  fanciful  hypothesis 
the  whole  mythological  system  of 
the  Greeks  rested,  with  its  thirty 
thousand  deities,  its  grotesque  fables, 
sensual  rites,  and  corrupting  mys- 
teries. It  was  only  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  as  philosophy  became 
more  cultivated  and  refined  wiser 
men  and  more  profound  thinkers 
would  arise  and  revolt  against  a 
system  of  belief  so  illogical  and 
preposterous.  This  is  exactly  what 
did  take  place,  and  the  innovators 
suffered  accordingly.  Pythagoras, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
among  the  Greek  philosophers  who 
formed  something  approaching  to 
correct  views  concerning  the  uni- 
verse. He  taught  that  the  material 
world  was  created  by  a  Supreme 
Being,  a  Divine  Intelligence  that 
is  diffused  through  all  things,  and  is 
their  self-moving  principle,  the 
source  of  all  life,  the  cause  of  all 
motion — a  Being  incapable  of  Ipain, 
incorruptible,  invisible,  and  incom- 
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prehensible.  He  held  the  Sun  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
round  which  the  Earth  and  all  the 
planets  revolve.  He  also  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
speculated  concerning  the  trans- 
migration of  souls;  hence  his  doctrine 
to  abstain  from  animal  food.  With 
much  that  was  fanciful  and  absurd, 
if  not  avowedly  adopted  for  purposes 
of  popularity  and  imposture,  Py- 
thagoras had  much  truth  and  a  great 
mind. 

" His  teaching,"  says  Enfield,  "ex- 
cited a  general  spirit  of  jealousy,  and 
raised  a  powerful  opposition  against 
him.  The  party  thus  raised  against  the 
Pythagoreans,  hearing  that  they  were 
assembled  in  a  large  body  at  the  house 
of  Meld,  one  of  their  chief  friends, 
surrounded  the  house  and  set  it  on  fire. 
About  forty  persons  perished  in  the 
flames." 

Pythagoras  himself  was  not  present. 
He  was,  however,  wholly  incapable 
of  resisting  the  torrent  of  jealousy 
and  enmity  which  sought  to  over- 
whelm him.  He  could  obtain  no 
friends  sufficiently  powerful  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  at  last  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
where,  his  friends  failing  to  supply 
him  with  sufficient  food,  he  died  the 
terrible  death  of  starvation,  b.c. 
506.  Thus  perished  a  great  man, 
to  whose  memory  statues  were 
erected  by  his  disciples,  who  revered 
him  as  a  god.  But  far  above 
such  honours  is  the  imperishable 
renown  that  attaches  to  his  memory, 
as  among  the  first  of  the  long  suc- 
cession of  illustrious  men  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  martyr- 
roll  of  Free  Inquiry. 

Anaxagoras,  who  was  born  about 
six  years  after  the  death  of  Pythag- 
oras, attained  to  a  far  clear  light 
of  Truth.  His  mind  realized  the 
idea  of  an  infinite  Deity  altogether 
detached  from  matter,  but  acting 
upon  it  with  intelligence  and  design. 
To  account  for  the  existence  of  the 


material  world,  he  so  far  adopted  the 
theory  of  chaos  as  to  suppose  that 
a  confused  mass  of  particles  existed 
from  the  beginning,  but  in  a  lifeless, 
rude,  and  undigested  shape,  without 
form  and  void,  and  hence  he  con- 
cluded that  there  must  have  existed 
a  distinct,  supreme,  intelligent  Cause 
to  operate  on  the  material  mass  of 
the  Universe,  design  and  order  its 
formation,  and  give  laws  for  its 
government. 

With  such  ideas  in  his  mind  of  a 
Supreme  Creator^it  was  natural  that 
Anaxagoras  should  fail  in  homage 
to  the  gods  of  man's  creation. 
Even  the  all-glorious  Sun,  which 
was  then  a  popular  divinity,  he 
declared  to  be  material,  and  con- 
sequently not  a  proper  object  of 
worship.  Those  opinions  indi- 
cated great  truths,  of  which,  how- 
ever, Anaxagoras  had  only  glimpses, 
but  their  propagation  was  sufficient 
to  ruin  him.  New  opinions,  how 
ever  rational,  respecting  popular 
gods  were  not  to  be  tolerated,  so 
the  philosopher  met  the  usual  fate 
— persecution  and  condemnation. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
owing  to  the  friendly  interference  of 
Pericles,  which  was  barely  sufficient 
to  save  him,  he  escaped  the  extreme 
penalty,  but  was  impoverished  by 
heavy  fines,  and  driven  into  exile. 

But  persecution  never  yet  crushed 
the  Truth.  The  teaching  of  An 
axagoras  survived,  and  was  rendered 
still  more  truthful  by  his  disciple, 
the  illustrious  Socrates,  who,  as 
Enfield  declares, — 

"Both  on  account  of  his  abilities  as 
a  moral  preceptor,  and  on  account  of 
his  personal  merit,  imquestionably  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  the  first 
order  of  human  beings." 

Socrates,  by  his  genius,  virtues,  and 
celebrity,  gave  a  purer  impulse  to 
the  philosophy  of  Greece.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  eternal  existence 
and  providence  of  one  Supreme 
Being.    He  reprobated  the  popular 
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fables  concerning  the  gods,  and  the 
vicious  principles  of  morals  incul- 
cated by  the  sophists.  But  error 
in  its  strongholds  is  never  assailed 
with  impunity,  and  Socrates  fell  a 
victim  to  the  malevolence  of  those 
who  had  vested  interests  in  existing 
corruptions.* 

Xenophon,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Socrates,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  is 
famous  for  having  conducted  and 
recorded  the  celebrated  "  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand/'  and  whose 
writings  are  the  most  perfect  models 
of  Grecian  literature  that  have 
reached  us — this  illustrious  Greek, 
notwithstanding  all  his  services,  was 
persecuted  for  his  opinions,  and 
condemned  to  banishment.  Aris- 
totle also  was  persecuted  for  his 
philosophic  doctrines  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  called  "  the  Great," 
but  whose  greatest  merit  it  was  to 
have  protected  him.  Instigated  by 
the  priests,  who  accused  him  of  im- 
piety, the  excitement  against  him 
ran  so  high,*  that,  apprehensive  of 
meeting  the  fate  of  Socrates,  he 
sought  safety  in  exile. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  earnest  in- 
quirers after  Truth  among  the 
ancients  were  exposed;  but  it  might 
be  imagined  that  after  the  Christian 
era  the  freedom  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry, and  the  rights  of  conscience, 
would  have  been  ardently  cherished 
and  held  sacred.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, however.  The  same  into- 
lerance of  innovations  on  established 
opinion    which    characterized  the 


palmy  days  of  Greece  we  find 
manifested  with  even  more  virulence 
and  human  suffering  in  all  subse- 
quent ages,  and  in  every  Christian 
country. 

"  The  ordeal  of  fire,"  observes  Hal- 
lam,  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
"was  the  great  purifier  of  books  and 
men,  for  if  the  metaphysician  stood  a 
chance  of  being  burned  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosopher  was  not  in  les;^ 
jeopardy  as  a  magician." 

So  true  is  that — 

"Teachers  whose  minds  move  faster 
than  the  age, 
And  faster  than  Society's  slovr 
flight, 

Must  bear  the  ribald  railings  and  the 
rage 

of  those  who  are  governed  by  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  dominant 
dogma,  and  a  prejudiced  repugnance 
to  progress  and  improvement,  which 
is  a  law  of  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  Pythagoras, 
more  than  500  years  B.C.,  had 
arrived  at  a  pretty  accurate  notion 
of  the  true  theory  of  the  Universe, 
which  was  to  be  worked  out  and 
demonstrated  in  long-after  ages  by 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton. 
But  the  rational  ideas  of  Pythagoras 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
the  ridiculous  hypothesis  that  ruled 
the  mind  of  Europe  for  some  four- 
teen hundred  years — including  even 
the  infallible  Papacy,  as  we  shall 
see — was  propounded  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era  by 
Ptolemy,  of  Alexandria.  Accord- 
ing to  his  system,  the  Earth  is  the 


*  In  ancient  times  the  practice  prevailed  among  the  Egyptian  priests  of  having  two 
kinds  of  teaching  or  doctrine — the  Exoteric,  which  was  for  the  general  public,  and  the 
Esoteric,  which  was  confined  to  select  pupils.  This  custom  extended  to  the  schools  of 
Philosophy,  and  it  is  highly  probable  was  maintained  in  order  not  to  incur  the  odium 
of  teaching  what  wai  antagonistic  to  the  popular  belief,  and  thus  challenge  persecu- 
tion. The  exoteric  religion  of  the  Egyptian  priests  recognised  as  objects  of  worship  a 
multitude  of  divinities,  and  favoured  the  grossest  and  most  irrational  superstitions- 
Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  esoteric  teaching  embraced  the  great 
vital  truths  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  Socrates,  we  think, 
to  some  extent,  conducted  his  teaching  on  the  Egyptian  model,  and  this  will  explain 
his  occasional  apparent  reverence  fcr  the  popular  Gods  ;  hut  the  trammels  thus  imposed 
on  his  mind  were  frequently  thrown  off,  hence  his  condemnation  and  death. 
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common  centre  of  the  universe, 
fixed  and  immovable,  round  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  revolve 
in  regular  but  complicated  courses. 
The  first  person  who  ventured  to 
question  the  correctness  of  this 
dominant  opinion  was  Virgilius,  a 
learned  priest  of  Bavaria,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
revived  the  Pythagorean  theory, 
and  maintained  that  the  figure  of 
the  Earth  was  not  a  planisphere, 
but  globular,  that  it  was  inhabited 
all  round,  and  that  consequently  the 
inhabited  parts  were  exactly  oppo- 
site to  each  other — in  other  words, 
that  there  were  antipodes. 

Boniface,  an  English  Benedictine, 
distinguished  as  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,  but  who,  according  to 
Mosheim,  "'had  an  imperious  and 
arrogant  temper,  a  cunning  and 
insidious  turn  of  mind,  an  excessive 
zeal  for  increasing  the  honours  and 
pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
and  a  profound  ignorance  of  many 
things  of  which  the  knowledge  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  an  Apostle, 
and  particularly  of  the  true  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  " 
— this  enlightened  judge,  so  fitted  to 
appreciate  the  truths  of  Natural 
Science,  regarded  the  philosophic 
opinions  of  Virgilius  wTith  abhor- 
rence, as  involving  the  denial  and 
overthrow  of  the  whole  Christian 
system.  He  wrote  to  Rome  charg- 
ing Virgilius  with  damnable  heresy, 
and  representing  his  views  as  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
faith.  Zacharias,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  Pontifical  chair,  replied, 
commanding  that  Boniface  should 
assemble  a  Council  forthwith,  and 
make  strict  search  into  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Virgilius,  and  if  he 
should  be  found  to  have  taught  such 
an  execrable  heresy  against  God 
and  his  own  soul,  and  did  not  pub- 
licly abjure  it,  to  degrade  him  and 
cut  him  off  as  a  rotten  member  from 
the   body  of   the    faithful  !  The 


Pontiff  despatched,  at  the  same 
time,  two  other  letters — one  to  the 
Buke  of  Bavaria,  entreating  him,  as 
he  regarded  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  to  send  Virgilius  to  Rome, 
who  was  charged  with  teaching  in 
his  dominions  strange  and  anti- 
christian  doctrines ;  the  other  to 
Virgilius  himself,  summoning  him 
to  appear  and  answer  for  the  heresy 
of  which  he  was  accused. 

Of  these  facts  we  have  incon- 
testible  evidence  in  the  Epistles  of 
Zacharias,  which  are  extant;  but 
how  the  matter  terminated  is  not 
known,  for  no  record  has,  reached 
us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
Boniface  was  directed  to  assemble, 
if  it  ever  was  assembled,  nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  Virgilius 
obeyed  the  summons  to  Rome. 
Most  probably,  however,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  yield  before  the  lower- 
ing of  the  impending  storm,  and 
make  his  peace  by  recantation,  for 
there  is  evidence  of  his  having  been 
restored  to  favour  in  the  fact  that 
he  subsequently  obtained  the 
Bishopric  of  Saltzburgh. 

From  this  period  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  during  more  than 
800  years  of  the  most  melancholy 
darkness  that  overshadowed  Euro- 
pean history,  the  resplendent  science 
of  Astronomy  slumbered  unculti- 
vated and  unknown,  until  Coper- 
nicus, a  Polish  philosopher,  arose, 
and  inaugurated  the  glorious  dis- 
coveries which  have  revealed  to  us 
the  sublime  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  and  demonstrated,  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  the  wonder- 
ful wisdom  and  simplicity  of  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Copernicus  was  born  in  1472, 
and  completed  his  education  in  the 
University  of  Cracow,  then  the 
most  famous  in  Europe.  Devoted 
to  mathematical  studies,  he  early 
turned  his  attention  to  Astronomy, 
and,  rejecting  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
he    adopted    that   of  Pythagoras, 
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winch  he  was  the  first  to  propose 
and  explain  on  scientific  grounds  as 
the  true  scheme  of  the  universe. 

He  was  induced,  however,  to 
accept  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Rome,  and  fearful  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  accusations 
which  had  been  directed  against 
Virgiiius,  he,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  kept  his  opinions  secret.  At 
last  he  relinquished  his  Professor- 
ship, and  returned  to  end  his  days  in 
his  own  country.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  successfully  investigated  the 
periodical  evolutions  of  the  planets, 
and  satisfied  his  mind  that  the  Sun 
was  the  common  centre  of  the 
universe,  that  the  Earth  was  globu- 
lar, and  had  two  motions  —  one 
round  the  sun  annually,  and  the 
other  diurnal  rotation  upon  its  own 
axis,  the  former  producing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the.  seasons,  and  the 
latter  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  Confirmed  in  the  truth  of 
his  views,  Copernicus  at  last  ven- 
tured to  publish  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  studies  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise,  "  On  the  Revolutions 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  but  al- 
though, in  the  vain  hope  "of  depre- 
cating the  odium  theologicum  which 
he  dreaded,  he  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  reigning  Pontiff,  his  prudence 
and  caution  did  not  save  him.  He 
wTas  virulently  assailed  by  the  stick- 
lers for  established  opinion,  and  the 
great  work  that  has  immortalized 
his  name  had  the  high  honour  of 
condemnation  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
very  Pope  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated— the  infallible  oracle  of  all 
truth  ! " 

Copernicus  died  in  1543.  Tyco 
Brahe,  the  Danish  Astronomer,  took 
up  his  mantle,  but,  persecuted  in  his 
native  country,  he  found  a  refuge  at 
Prague,  under  the  protection  of 
Rudolph,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and, 
as  a  practical  astronomer,  his  name 
is  for  ever  identified  with  the  science. 
A  greater  genius,  however,  arose  in 


Kepler,  who,  born  at  Prague  in 
1571,  was  first  the  pupil  and  then 
the  assistant  of  Tyco  Brahe,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  Philosopher  and 
Mathematician  to  the  Emperor.  He 
discovered  the  three  great  laws 
which  reduced  to  order  the  seeming 
anomalies  in  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  disclosed  the  unity  of  the 
solar  universe,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion on  which  Newton  built — es- 
tablishing astronomy  as  an  exact 
science  of  mechanical  philosophy. 
In  1618  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Epitome  of  the  Gopemi- 
can  Astronomy,  and  instantly  his 
persecution  commenced.  This  great 
work  was  honoured  by  a  niche  in 
the  Index  Expurgatorious,  and 
science  was  excommunicated  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  'most  gifted 
explorers. 

"  He  was  thrown  into  great  alarm," 
observes  Sir  David  Brewster,  "re- 
specting the  terms  and  consequences  of 
the  censure  which  was  then  pronounced 
against  him.  He  was  afraid  that  it 
might  compromise  his  personal  safety  if 
he  went  to  Italy ;  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  retract  his  opinions  ;  that 
the  censure  might  extend  to  Austria  ; 
that  the  sale  of  his  work  would  be 
ruined,  and  that  he  must  either  aban- 
don his  country  or  his  opinions." 

His  library  was  seized  by  order  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  only  his 
position  as  Imperial  Mathematician 
that  saved  him  from  personal 
violence.  He  died  in  1630,  after 
Galileo,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
and  whose  genius  he  honoured,  had 
immortalized  himself  by  some  of  his 
most  brilliant  discoveries. 

Born  at  Pisa  in  1564,  and  edu- 
cated at  its  university,  Galileo  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  early  by  the 
extent  of  his  mathematical  and 
mechanical  acquirements,  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Professorship 
of  Mathematics  in  the  university 
when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  first  signalized  himself  by  de- 
monstrating the  incorrectness  and 
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absurdity  of  the  mechanical  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  which  were  then  held 
in  sacred  regard,  and  the  animosity 
excited  by  his  constant  and- success- 
ful attempts  to  overthrow  the 
authority  of  an  author  so  highly 
reverenced  by  scholastics  was  a 
primary  cause  of  the  enmity  and 
persecution  he  endured  during  his 
whole  life. 

Galileo  early  became  a  convert  to 
the  system  of  Copernicus,  but  he 
continued  to  teach  in  his  lectures 
that  of  Ptolemy,  in  compliance  with 
established  and  popular  opinion. 
Writing  to  Kepler  in  1597,  he 
says,  he  "  had  many  years  ago 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Copernicus 
but  that  he  had  not  yet  dared  to 
publish  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
them,  and  his  refutation  of  the 
opposite  opinions."  This  shows  how 
scientific  truths  had  in  those  days  to 
struggle  for  development  through 
terrible  adversity. 

In  1609  Galileo  invented  the 
reflecting  telescope,  having  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  by 
the  description  he  received  during  a 
visit  to  Venice  of  a  magnifying  in- 
strument recently  constructed  in 
Holland.  He  then  commenced  the 
observations  which  resulted  in  a 
series  of  brilliant  celestial  dis- 
coveries that  have  immortalized  his 
name.  He  first  directed  his  obser- 
vations to  the  moon,  and  discovered 
the  general  resemblance  of  its  surface 
to  that  of  our  own  globe. 

ki  He  traced  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  lunar  disc,  ranges  of  mountains, 
deep  hollows,  and  other  inequalities, 
which  reverberated  from  their  summits 
and  margins  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
while  intervening  hollows  were  still 
buried  in  darkness.  The  dark  and 
luminous  spaces  he  regarded  as  indi- 
cating seas  and  continents,  which  re- 
flected, in  different  degrees,  the  light 
of  the  sun." 

These  discoveries  irritated  more 
than  ever  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
and  trenched  further  and  more  pain- 


fully on  established  opinion.  The 
pre-conceived  and  prevailing  belief 
was  that  the  moon  was  spherical, 
and  absolutely  smooth,  and  to  cover 
it  with  mountains  and  scoop  it  out 
into  valleys  was  reprobated  as  an 
act  of  impiety,  which  defaced  the 
regular  forms  which  Nature  herself 
had  imprinted.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Galileo  appealed  to  the  evidence  of 
observation,  and  to  the  actual  sur- 
face of  our  own  globe.  He  main- 
tained that  the  very  irregularities 
on  the  moon  were  a  proof  of  Divine 
wisdom — that  had  its  surface  been 
absolutely  smooth  it  would  have 
been  "  but  a  vast  unblessed  desert, 
void  of  animals,  of  plants,  of  cities 
and  men — the  abode  of  silence  and 
inaction — senseless,  lifeless,  soulless, 
and  stripped  of  all  those  ornaments 
which  now  render  it  so  varied  and 
so  beautiful."  But  such  reasoning 
was  lost  upon  his  opponents,  and 
upon  his  age. 

His  next  great  discovery  was  that 
of  the  Satellites  or  moons  which  re- 
volve round  Jupiter,  which  he  im- 
mediately published  in  a  work  en- 
entitled  the  Sidereal  Messenger.  But 
while  the  superstitious  ignorance  of 
the  times  was  shocked  at  the  apparent 
impiety  of  such  researches  into  the 
heavens,  the  learned  world  revolted 
against  discoveries  which  .ran  so 
counter  to  all  existing  opinion  and 
time-honoured  dogma.  ct  The  prin- 
cipal Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Padua  resisted  Galileo's  repeated 
and  urgent  entreaties  to  look  at  the 
moon  and  planets  through  his  teles- 
cope ;  and  he  even  laboured  to  con- 
vince the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  could 
not  possibly  exist."  But  the  Grand 
Duke  investigated  for  himself.  He 
observed  the  new  planets  several 
times  ;  and,  "  notwithstanding  the 
reiterated  logic  of  his  philosophic 
professor,"  he  preferred  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses  to  the  syllogisms 
of  his  instructor.    Sizzi,  an  astrono- 
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mer  of  Florence,  maintained  that  as 
there  "were  only  seven  apertures  in 
the  head — two  eyes,  two  ears,  two 
nostrils,  and  one  mouth — and,  as 
there  were  only  seven  metals,  and 
seven  days  in  the  week,  so  there 
could  be  only  seven  planets  ;  and  he 
argued,  that  even  supposing  the 
telescope  discloses  four  new  planets 
revolving  round  Jupiter,  still,  as 
they  are  invisible  to  ihe  naked  eye, 
they  can  exercise  no  influence  on 
the  earth,  and,  being  useless,  they 
do  not  therefore  exist.  Such  was 
the  common- sense  displayed  in  op- 
position to  Galileo. 

In  answer  to  his  numerous  assail- 
ants, Galileo  published  a  letter  ex- 
plaining and  defending  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  and  his  own  observa- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  This  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  He  was  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition  as  promulgating  heretical 
doctrines,  and  summoned  to  appear 
and  answer.  He  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  be- 
fore a  tribunal  that  had  pre-judged 
the  case,  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1615,  enjoined  to  abjure  the 
obnoxious  doctrines,  and  to  pledge 
himself  that  he  would  neither  teach, 
defend,  nor  publish  them  in  future  ; 
and,  in  case  he  refused  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  this  sentence,  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  committed  to  prison. 
Galileo  did  not  hesitate  to  yield,  and 
make  his  peace  by  an  inglorious 
submission.  Illustrious  as  a  philoso- 
pher, he  did  not  possess  the  inflexible 
stuff,  the  iron  will  and  purpose  that 
have  led  men  to  smile  at  martyrdom 
rather  than  sacrifice  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  But,  while 
he  recanted  his  opinions,  aud  sub- 
mitted to  all  that  was  required,  he 
resolved  to  retain  and  express  his 
own  views  as  before. 

Accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Florence,  he  openly  avowed  his 
opinions  on  all  occasions  ;  and,  not 
having  been    disturbed   during  a 


period  of  fifteen  year3,  he  thought 
that  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  impunity  he  had  enjoyed,  he 
might  again  venture  safely  to  pub- 
lish. He  then  composed  his  famous 
work,  "  The  System  of  the  World," 
which  appeared  in  1632  ;  and,  as  it 
contained  all  the  condemned  doc- 
trines, enforced  with  renovated  vi- 
gour, learning,  and  wit,  his  exas- 
perated enemies  again  invoked  the 
agency  of  the  Inquisition.  Suffering 
from  the  infirmities  of  failing  health, 
Galileo,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
was  dragged  to  Rome  to  answer  in 
person,  before  an  odious  tribunal, 
for  haviug  given  publicity  to  the 
immutable  truths  of  nature.  The 
tedious  farce  of  a  trial  was  again 
gone  through,  and  once  more,  as  a 
record  of  Infallible  Intelligence  to 
guide  all  future  ages,  it  was  solemnly 
and  authoritatively  pronounced  and 
decreed  that  the  Earth  was  the  fixed 
and  immovable  centre  of  theUniverse 
— that  the  Sun  does  move  daily 
from  East  to  West,  and  that  to  affirm 
the  contrary  is  "  an  absurd  proposi- 
tion, false  in  philosophy F9  and  abso- 
lutely heretical"  Again  did  Galileo 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  an  abject 
renunciation  by  his  lips,  on  oath,  of 
truths  he  cherished  in  his  heart. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1633,  the 
venerable  sage,  clothed  in  the  sack- 
cloth of  a  repentant  criminal,  on  his 
knees  before  his  ignorant  judges,  in- 
voked Divine  aid  in  professing,  with 
a  sincere  heart  and  a  true  faith,  to 
abjure,  curse,  and  detest  those  truths 
whichgained  him  undying  fame.  This 
certainly  is  not  a  pleasant  picture  to 
contemplate,  but  it  is  one  full  of  sug- 
gestive instruction.  Here  we  have 
Papal  infallible  pretensions  presented 
to  us  in  all  the  plenitude  of  their 
astounding  extravagance.  We  have 
a  Pope  who  assumed  to  be  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  to  speak  with 
infallible  omniscience,  denouncing 
and  reprobating  as  damnable  error 
that  which  the  Almighty  had  created 
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and  made  the  laws  of  the  Universe. 
This  is  an  issue  well-defined  and  clear 
between  the  God  of  Nature  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Galileo  ;  and, 
though  there  are  many  others  fully 
as  bad,  it  has  been,  from  its  scien- 
tific importance,  a  grand  reproach 
to  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  which  its 
ablest,  as  well  as  its  most  unscrupu- 
lous advocates  have  failed  to  re- 
move or  explain  away.  After  his 
last  retractation  Galileo  was  recom- 
mitted to  prison,  but  was  subsequently 
permitted  to  return  to  his  villa  at 
Florence,  where  he  lived  under  strict 
surveillance  till  his  death  in  1642. 
He  became  totally  blind,  but  his 
powerful  intellect  was  brilliant  to 
the  last. 

The  labours  and  discoveries  of 
these  great  minds  prepared  the  way 
for  the  crowning  of  the  edifice  of 
Physical  Science  by  the  genius  of 
Newton.  His  was  the  master  mind 
that  gave  regularity  and  coherence 
to  the  mass  of  disjointed  facts  and 
hypotheses  that  previously  existed. 
He  did  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
discover  the  law  of  gravitation,  but 
he  discovered  its  application — heap- 
plied  it  to  mould  into  one  simple 
and  harmonious  system  the  complex 
and  discordant  conjectures  that  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  laws  of  the 
Universe,  to  reconcile  all  apparent 
anomalies,  and  prove,  by  irresistible 
demonstration,  that  the  whole  planet- 
ary system  is  governed  by  the  very 
same  power  by  which  bodies  gravi- 
tate to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  even  his  great  and  modest 
genius  did  not  protect  him  from  op- 
position and  detraction.  His  labours 
were  derided,  and  so  intolerant  was 
this  spirit  manifested  towards  him, 
that  he  lamented  his  peace  should 
be  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  science 
and  fame.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he 
says — "  I  was  so  persecuted,  that  I 
blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  part- 
ing with  so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my 


quiet  to  run  after  a  shadow."  And 
to  another  he  said — "  I  see  a  man 
must  either  resolve  to  put  out  nothing 
new,  or  to  become  a  slave  to  defend 
it."  So  sensitively  averse,  indeed, 
did  Newton  become  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  scientific  researches,  that 
it  required  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Dr.  Halley,  the  distinguished  astron- 
omer, and  the  few  friends  who  were 
capable  of  appreciating  his  rare 
genius,  to  overcome  his  reluctance; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  their  im- 
portunities he  would  have  concealed 
his  most  important  discoveries  during 
his  lifetime. 

What  Newton  did  for  Physical 
science  Lord  Bacon  had  already 
achieved  for  Science  generally,  and 
with  a  similar  reward.  He  had  ex- 
plored the  sources  whence  flowed  the 
errors  of  the  past — whence  the  dark- 
ness was  emitted  that  obscured  the 
paths  that  led  to  Philosophic  truth. 
He  had  seen  how  ill-calculated  the 
miserable  logomachy  of  the  schools 
was  to  satisfy  scientific  inquiry — to 
elicit  and  establish  truth.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  ambition  of 
the  ordinary  mass  of  thinkers  was  to 
gain  distinction,  not  by  discovering 
and  teaching  truth,  but  by  spinning 
fanciful  theories,  and  then  support- 
ing them  by  a  perversion  of  reason- 
ing. A  deceptive  logic  thus  became 
fashionable,  and  truth  was  mangled 
between  the  majors  and  minors  of 
crafty  syllogisms.  The  object  was 
not  to  acquire  truth  by  the  patient 
observation  and  diligent  study  of 
Nature,  but  to  seek  for  plausible 
arguments  to  uphold  pre-conceived 
opinions.  Thus  Nature  was  read  not 
by  the  light  of  her  own  luminous 
revelations,  but  her  phenomena  were 
interpreted  to  accord  with  the  whim- 
sicalities of  erroneous  pre-concep- 
tions.  For  thousands  of  years  such 
was  the  course  generally  pursued  in 
every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  such,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
the  practice  still  followed;  her.ce  it 
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is  that  the  prejudices,  more  espe- 
cially of  professional  education,  and 
of  pre-conceived  opinions  generally, 
have  always  been  as  walls  of  brass 
against  the  disturbing  innovations  of 
New  Truths.  Lord  Bacon  sought 
to  reverse  ail  this.  He  taught  that 
observation  and  experience — the  as- 
certainment and  collection  of  facts — 
was  the  first  duty  of  the  rational 
mind — the  first  step  towards  the  de- 
sired haven  of  scientific  truth.  Facts 
unmistakably  ascertained,  and  veri- 
fied as  such,  may  then  be  generalized, 
and  the  inductive  process  of  reason- 
ing may  be  fairly  relied  on  to  lead 
to  truthful  conclusions. 

There  was  nothing  absolutely  new 
in  this,  for  the  greatest  practical 
lights  of  Antiquity  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  had  so  observed  and 
reasoned.  But  the  distinguished 
merit  of  Bacon  was  in  being  the 
first  to  methodize,  explain,  and  apply 
what  previously  had  only  a  rare  and 
scattered  existence.  He  was  at 
once  scientific  and  pre-eminently 
practical,  and  hence  he  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  "  Father  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy."  Yet,  on  the 
publication  of  his  great  works  on 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and 
the  Novum  Organum,  he  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  old  scholastics.  The 
Universities  would  not  have  his 
teaching,  and  a  clamour  was  raised 
that  his  writings  favoured  Atheism. 
As  a  sample  of  his  assailants,  a  Dr. 
Henry  Stubbe  may  be  mentioned, 
who  in  derision  called  those  who 
favoured  the  Baconian  principles  of 
Philosophic  inquiry,  a  "Bacon- 
faced  generation:''  Stewart,  in  his 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  [Ethi- 
cal Philosophy,  observes  that— 

tkThe  merits  of  Bacon  failed,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  to  command  the 
general  admiration  of  Europe.  Nor 
was  Bacon  himself  unapprised  of  the 
slow  growth  of  his  posthumous  fame. 
No  writer  seems  ever  to  have  felt  more 
deeply  that  he  belonged  to  a  later  and 
more   enlightened  age  — a  sentiment 


which  he  has  pathetically  expressed  in 
that  clause  of  his  testament  where  he 
bequeaths  his  name  to  posterity  after 
some  generations  to  be  past." 

The  exact  terms  of  the  clause  of  his 
will  here  referred  to  are  these  :  "  My 
name  and  memory  I  leave  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  next  ages."  Napier, 
in  his  Essay  on  Bacon,  thinks  this 
clause  points  to  the  greater  candour 
he  expected  from  posterity  in  judg- 
ing of  those  moral  blots  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pope,  made  him — 

u  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of 
mankind," 

than  to  the  appreciation  cf  his  works 
by  a  more  enlightened  intelligence. 
But  in  either  case  posterity  has  done 
him  ample  justice.  His  moral  de- 
fects wrere  those  of  a  corrupt  and 
profligate  age,  when  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  mount  the  lad- 
der  of  political  ambition  without 
stooping  to  means  that  would  nowr 
be  regarded  as  vile  and  iniquitous. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  philosophic 
reputation  has  long  been  established 
wherever  learning  is  cultivated,  and 
the  greatest  minds  and  most  pro- 
found thinkers  in  Europe  have  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend." 

In  the  words  of  Enfield,  Bacon  is 
"by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
learned  world  to  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class  of  modern  philosophers,  as  be- 
longing to  that  superior  order  of  men 
who,  by  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  have  been  benefac- 
tors to  mankind  ;  and  he  may  not  im- 
properly be  styled,  on  account  of  the 
new  track  of  Science  which  he  explored, 
the  Columbus  of  the  Philosophic 
World." 

The  foundation  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  England,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  "  the  improvement  ot 
natural  knowledge  by  experiment," 
was  the  first  manifest  fruit  of  Lord 
Bacon's  labours.  Yet  its  establish- 
ment wTas  denounced  as  revolution- 
ary and  irreligious,  and  it  was  pre- 
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sumptuously  asserted  that  "  experi- 
mental philosophy  was  subversive  of 
the  Christian  faith."  And  so  has  it 
always  been,  for  no  matter  to  what 
department  of  human  knowledge  we 
may  direct  our  attention,  Ave  will 
find  as  a  rule  that  the  proposer  of  a 
New  Truth,  in  relation  thereto,  has 
had  to  encounter  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  of  supercilious  ignorance,  the 
hostility  of  prejudiced  interests,  and 
too  frequently  the  obloquy  excited 
by  imputations  of  irreligion.  When 
the  illustrious  Harvey  announced 
his  grand  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood — a  discovery  that  re- 
veals the  admirable  mechanism  of 
our  being,  so  wonderful  in  design, 
so  perfect  in  adaptation,  so  harmoni- 
ous in  its  complexity,  and  yet  so 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity — when  he, 
in  1628,  published  his  great  work, 
he  forthwith  became  the  butt  of  the 
professional  prejudices  and  presump- 
tuous ignorance  of  the  day.  De- 
nounced as  an  impostor  and  scoffed 
as  a  quack,  he  was  represented  as 
"  only  a  dissecter  of  insects,  frogs, 
and  other  reptiles."  His  practice 
as  a  physician  declined.  "It  was  be- 
lieved," says  his  biographer,  that  "he 
was  crack-brained,  and  all  the  phy- 
sicians were  against  him."  Dr. 
Pettigrew,  in  his  Biographical  Me- 
moirs, says. — 

"  The  old  physicians  believed  that  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  attained  beyond  what  the 
ancients  had  already  acquired ;  and 
they  died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
ignorance." 

When  urged  by  a  friend  to  print 
his  Be  Gcneratione  Animalium, 
Harvey  replied,  "  You  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  great  trouble  my 
lucubrations,  formerly  published, 
have  raised." 

It  was  fortunate,  however,  that 
Harvey's  discovery  was  a  matter  of 
easy  demonstration.  It  explained 
what  was  never  before  known — 
the  true  use  of  the  arteries  in  the 


human  body  ;  and  learned  anato- 
mists, who  had  no  interest  in  mere 
physic,  examined  for  themselves, 
and  attested  its  truth.  Here,  indeed, 
envy  was  excited,  and  when  the 
fact  could  be  no  longer  denied, 
a  others,"  says  his  biographer,  "put 
in  for  the  prize,  unwilling  that  he 
should  have  all  the  glory."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  the 
publication  of  Harvey's  discovery 
Servetus,  in  his  Restitutio  Chris- 
tianismi"  had  shown  himself  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Lung  Circulation, 
and  from  an  allusion  he  makes  to 
the  purified  blood  being  "  transfused 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
into  the  arteries  of  the  whole 
body,"  it  is  possible  he  may  have 
had  some  idea  of  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  ;  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  Harvey  was  unacquainted 
with  the  work  of  Servetus,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deprive  him  of  the 
credit  of  an  original  discoverer. 
After  all  the  opposition  he  en- 
countered he  had  a  singular  triumph 
— he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
doctrine  received  and  established 
throughout  Europe.  "  He  is  the 
only  man  I  know,"  observed  the 
philosophic  Hobbes,  "  that,  conquer- 
ing envy,  hath  established  a  new 
doctrine  in  his  lifetime."  Yet,  as 
Dr.  Pettigrew  remarks,  "the  labour 
and  application  of  twenty-five  years 
were  requisite  to  ensure  the  recep- 
tion of  his  opinions." 

Similar  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
famous  French  surgeon,  Ambrose 
Pare,  nearly  a  century  before.  When 
only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  by  Francis  I.  a  surgeon 
in  his  army,  then  about  to  take  the 
field.  With  a  mind  devoted  to  his 
profession,  he  watched  carefully  the 
practice  of  the  more  experienced 
surgeons  under  whom  he  acted,  ana 
found  that  they  always  poured  boil- 
ing oil  into  the  fresh  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle.     This    was  the 
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established  practice.  One  evening 
Pare  had  under  his  care  a  number 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded, 
that  day,  and  into  their  lacerated 
wounds  he  poured  the  seething  oil, 
until  it  was  all  used  up.  What  then 
was  he  to  do  ?  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  wounds  into  which  no  boiling 
oil  had  been  poured,  and  the  supply 
was  exhausted.  In  this  dilemma  he 
had  the  wounds  washed  clean, 
dressed  them  with  lint  steeped  in 
cold  water,  and,  bandaging  them  up, 
hoped  for  the  best.  In  the  morning 
he  was  astonished  and  gratified  to 
find  that  the  wounded  men  so  treated 
presented  a  much  healthier  aspect 
than  those  to  whose  wounds  the 
seething  hot  oil  had  been  applied. 
His  genius  seized  on  this  fact,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition 
the  old  practitioners  could  offer,  he 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  estab- 
lished and  barbarous  practice  of  the 
hot-oil  dressing. 

Pare  then  directed  his  attention 
to  another  barbarous  practice  which 
had  existed  for  some  two  thousand 
years  or  more.  In  amputating  a  leg 
or  arm,  the  approved  and  universal 
practice  was  to  sear  the  stump  with 
boiling  pitch  or  red-hot  irons,  in 
order  to  close  the  arteries  and  stop 
hemorrhage.  He  found ^  that  by 
careful  manipulation  the  arteries 
could  be  taken  up.  and  a  ligature  of 
silk  applied  with  perfect  safety,  and 
comparatively  little  pain  to  the 
patient.  When  he  proposed  to 
substitute  his  simple  and  painless 
plan  for  the  cruel  course  then  in 
vogue,  the  profession  was  instantly 
in  arms  against  him.  "  What,"  said 
they,  "  allow  a  man's  life  to  hang 
upon  a  thread?"  Not  one  of  his  co- 
temporaries  could  be  induced  to 
abandon  the  torturing  process  of  the 
searing  iron.  So  great  indeed  was 
the  repugnance  to  accept  the  merci- 
ful improvement — the  practicability 
and  safety  of  which  Pare  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again — that 


the  ligature  did  not  supersede  the 
cruel  actual  cautery  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  after  Pare's  death.  A 
button  of  vitriol  was  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  red-hot  iron,  but  it 
was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Dionis,  a 
professor  of  surgery  in  Paris,  adopted 
Pare's  method,  taught  it,  and  had  it 
introduced  into  the  French  hospitals. 

When   the   Stomach-pump  was 
first  submitted  to  the  profession  it 
shared  the  fate  of  all  proposed  im- 
provements.     The   inventor,  Mr. 
Reed,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
Kent,  and  was  educated  to  follow 
the  same  occupation  ;  but,  disliking 
it,  and  having  from  a  child  displayed 
the  greatest  delight  in  mechanical 
contrivances,  he  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Rector  of  the  parish, 
Dr.  Marriot,  as  a  landscape  gardener. 
The  Rector  was  so  pleased  with  his 
ingenuity  and  desire  for  learning, 
that  he  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
library.    Thus  favoured,  Mr.  Reed 
devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  general  science,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Hydrostatics.  From  an  im- 
provement he  effected  in  an  engine 
usually   employed  in  watering  the 
garden,  he  caught  the  idea  of  the 
Stomach-pump,    and    having  con- 
structed one,  he  submitted  it  to  the 
medical  men  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  scouted  it  as  useless,  and  re- 
warded his  ingenuity  with  ridicule. 
This    discouraged     him,    and  he 
adandoned  the  hope  of  making  his 
discovery  practically  available.  In 
1822,  however,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  died  from  swallowing,  in 
mistake,  a  quantity  of  laudanum. 
This  event  excited  Reed's  attention, 
and,  having  studied  some  anatomical 
plates  he  had  obtained,  he  became 
satisfied  that  his  pump  could  remove 
poisonous  fluid  from  the  stomach, 
and  determined  to   make  another 
effort  to  bring  it  into  notice.  At- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  as  an  eminent  surgeon,  and 
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surmising  that  he  possessed  a  mind 
superior  to  the  "  ruck  and  run  "  of 
mere  drug  Physicians,  he  went  to 
London  and  sought  an  interview. 
Sir  Astley's  quick  perception  in- 
stantly recognized  the  invaluable 
merit  of  the  invention,  and  he  im- 
mediately tested  it  by  administering 
a  large  quantity  of  opium  to  a  dog. 
As  soon  as  the  poison  made  its  dele- 
terious influence  apparent,  he  ap- 
plied the  pump  :  its  action  was  per- 
fect, the  dog  speedily  recovered,  the 
fame  of  the  inventor  was  published 
by  Sir  Astley,  and  his  triumph  was 
complete;  Thus  an  invaluable  boon 
to  humanity,  superciliously  ignored 
by  the  profession  as  useless,  was 
brought  into  notice  by  a  man  of  true 
genius,  and  has  since  been  exten- 
sively applied  to  other  purposes;  and 
the  farmer's  son,  who  met  rebuff 
and  ridicule  from  so-called  "  learned 
men/'  was  encouraged  to  proceed, 
and  to  his  inventive  genius  surgery 
owes  some  of  the  best  instruments 
it  now  works  with.  He  settled  in 
London,  and  became,  says  Dr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  "  the  inventor  of 
many  other  useful  instruments,  both 
in  human  and  veterinary  surgery." 

In  his  Surgical  Lectures  Sir 
Astley  thus  alludes  to  Mr.  Eeed  and 
the  opponents  of  his  invention : — 

"  The  man  who  invented  such  an 
instrument  deserves  well  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  they  who  oppose  it  must  be 
destitute  of  understanding.  Persons 
who  object  to  a  proposition  merely 
because  it  is  new,  or  who  endeavour  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  man  who 
proves  the  value  of  his  invention  by 
demonstrating  its  usefulness  and  appli- 
cability, are  foolish,  unmanly,  envious, 
and  illiberal  objectors — they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  designation  either  of 
professional  men,  or  of  men  of  science." 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  laboured  with  devoted  perse- 
verance to  elucidate  the  mysteries 
of  the  nervous  system;  but  at 
every  step  his  investigations  were 
cavilled  at,  his  conclusions  disputed, 


and  the  merit  of  any  incontestable 
discovery  was  basely  imputed  to 
others.  In  the  preface  to  his  great 
work  on  the  nervous  system,  pub- 
lished in  1830,  he  says, — 

"  The  gratification  of  the  inquiry  has 
been  very  great ;  the  reception  by  the 
profession  the  reverse  of  what  I  ex- 
pected. The  early  announcement  of 
my  occupations  failed  to  draw  one 
encouraging  sentence  from  medical 
men." 

Pie  tells  us  his  practice  was  in- 
jured, and  that  every  step  in  his 
discovery  obliged  him  to  work 
harder  than  ever  to  maintain  his 
reputation  and  position  as  a  prac- 
titioner. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  had  to  endure 
no  small  amount  of  injustice  and 
persecution,  because  he  was  a  bold 
and  successful  innovator  in  the 
cause  of  Truth.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished his  Lectures  on  Man,  and 
at  once  his  envious  brethren  gave 
the  cue  to  a  senseless  public,  and  a 
howl  of  Atheism  was  raised  against 
him.  His  copyright  was  invaded  ; 
and  we  can  admire,  fortunately 
without  the  fear  of  experiencing  its 
justice,  the  wisdom  that  then  dis- 
pensed British  law  and  adjusted  the 
balance  of  Equity.  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  refused  to  protect  the  copy- 
right, assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it 
was  against  public  policy  to  grant 
the  protection  of  copyright  to  a 
work  of  an  Atheistical  character 
and  tendency.  Carlisle,  an  avowed 
Infidel,  seized  upon  this  shameful 
judgment  with  exultation.  He  im- 
mediately brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  Lawrence's  Lectures,  with  a 
sarcastic  dedication  to  Lord  Eldon, 
stating  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
lordship's  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
injustice  in  refusing  to  establish  the 
author's  right  of  property  iu  the 
lectures  that  enabled  him  to  repub- 
lish the  work  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
As  for  the  accusation  of  Atheism,  it 
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was  totally  without  foundation — it 
was  a  base  pretext  employed  by 
envious  practitioners  to  bound  down 
a  man  of  superior  intellect.  The 
Physiological  truths  which  Lawrence, 
in  1819,  expressed  in  advance  of  the 
age  are  now  the  received  doctrines 
taught  by  the  most  eminent  Physio- 
logists of  the  clay,  and  form  the 
subject-matter  of  every  lecturer  on 
the  subject  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Europe. 

In    1752  that  truly  great  and 
good  man,  the  illustrious  Benjamin 
Franklin,  of  whom  it  has  been  very 
happily  said,  "  Arripuit  fulmen  coelo, 
sceptrumpque  tyrannis^  successfully 
completed   the    celebrated  experi- 
ment by  which  he  became  the  Pro- 
metheus of  modern  time.    He  de- 
monstrated the  identity  of  Lightning 
and  Electricity,   and  that  metallic 
substances  are  its  best  conductors. 
It  was  not  until   he  had  actually 
brought   down  lightning  from  the 
clouds  by  the  conducting  string  of 
his     "  electric    kite,"  imprisoned 
the  celestial  fire  in  a  Leyden  jar, 
and  performed  various  electrical  ex- 
periments with  it,  that  he  ventured 
to  make  the  discovery  public.  His 
eminently  practical  mind  at  once 
comprehended  its  vast  importance, 
and  in  no  selfish  spirit  he  sought  to 
make  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
serviceable  to  mankind.    To  secure 
the  safety  of  buildings  during  thun- 
derstorms,   he  recommended  that 
pointed    metallic   rods    should  be 
raised  some  feet  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building,  and  continued 
down  into  the  earth,  because  of  two 
conducting  mediums  it  is  a  law  of 
electricity  to  select   the  best,  and 
when  it  has  got  a  sufficient  conduct- 
ing passage,  it  is  disarmed  of  all 
destructive  energy.    But  such  a  re- 
commendation was  declared  to  be 
impious  !    It  was  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence    by  enticing,  as  it 
were,  and  tempting  the  lightning  to 
strike  the  rod  and  destroy  the  build- 


ing. Many  years  after,  the  conduc- 
tors became  generally  used — they 
were  still  regarded  with  superstitious 
distrust  by  the  ignorant  multitude. 
After  the  beautiful  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Sienna  had  been  re- 
peatedly damaged  by  lightning,  a 
conductor  was  placed  on  it,  which 
the  inhabitants  viewed  as  a  dese- 
cration, and  called  it  the  heretical 
rod  ! 

But  Franklin  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  conceited  assump- 
tions of  ignorant  theorists.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  abide  the  decisive 
test  of  experience.  A  lightning 
conductor  was  placed,  under  his 
directions,  on  the  house  of  Mr. 
West,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 
It  consisted  of  an  iron  rod  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
tapering  towards  the  top,  which  wTas 
made  of  sharp-pointed  brass  wire, 
and  elevated  ten  feet  above  the 
chimneys  of  the  house.  The  rod 
was  conducted  down  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  connected  with  an  iron 
stake  driven  to  the  depth  of  five 
feet  into  the  ground.  Very  shortly 
after  the  apparatus  was  fixed  a 
severe  thunderstorm  took  place, 
when  the  conductor  was  struck  with 
the  lightning,  the  pointed  top  was 
melted,  the  brass  wire  reduced  from 
ten  to  seven-and-half  inches  ;  the 
lightning  followed  the  rod,  and 
escaped  into  the  earth  at  the  iron 
stake — the  building  having  suffered 
no  damage  whatever.  Thus  fact 
made  theory  ridiculous,  and  con- 
ductors were  generally  applied  by 
the  Colonists  for  the  protection  of 
public  and  private  buildings. 

The  announcement  of  Franklin's 
discoveries  was  received  with  deri- 
sion by  the  leading  men  of  science 
in  Europe.  There  was  arrayed 
against  him  not  only  the  pride  of 
caste,  which '  is  always  supercilious 
and  insolent,  but  he  was  despised  as 
a  dweller  outside  the  European 
world.    w  What,  learn  the  laws  of 
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Nature  from  an  American  colonist, 
separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  from  the  world  of  letters — 
learn,  indeed,  from  that  fellow 
Franklin,  a  Philadelphia  printer  !  " 
The  presumption  of  such  a  person 
in  invading  the  domain  of  Science 
was  not  to  be  tolerated,  and.  so  his 
discoveries  were  derided  as  puerile 
and  unnatural,  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  England  would  not,  at  first, 
print  his  papers  in  their  Transac- 
tions ! 

But  although  Franklin's  demon- 
strations soon  came  to  be  studied  by 
some  enlightened  minds  throughout 
Europe,  and  governments  were 
urged  to  adopt  his  conductor  as  a 
means  of  protecting  valuable  build- 
ings, his  important  discoveries  were 
generally  slighted,  and  as  shamefully 
so  in  Great  Britain  as  elsewhere. 
The  history,  indeed,  of  the  adoption 
of  Lightning  Conductors  by  civilized 
States  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  opposition  which  all  re- 
medial changes — all  improving  in- 
novations— have  had  to  encounter. 
In  August,  1767,  a  large  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  some  207,600  lbs., 
was  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nazaire,  at  Brescia, 
when  the  tower  was  struck  with 
lightning,  which  descended  to  the 
vaults,  exploded  the  powder,  and 
killed  about  3000  persons.  Yet 
even  such  a  calamity  failed  to  over- 
come ignorant  prejudice  and  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  Franklin's  invaluable 
safeguard.  In  1782  a  powder 
magazine,  containing  400  barrels, 
was  blown  up  by  lightning  in 
Sumatra  ;  and  at  Luxembourg,  in 
1807,  a  magazine  was  similarly  ex- 
ploded, containing  twelve  tons,  and 
laid  half  the  town  in  ruins.  At 
Glogaw,  in  Silesia,  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm,  a  brilliant  Hash  of 
lightning  burst  over  the  powder 
magaziue,  accompanied  with  such  a 
dreadful  crash  of  thunder  that  the 


sentinel  was  stunned  senseless  for  a 
while  ;  happily,  however,  the  build- 
ing was  provided  with  a  Franklin 
conductor,  and  the  lightning  was 
seen  to  Hash  from  the  cloud  and 
strike  it,  yet  no  damage  was  done. 

Dr.  Watson  was  the  first  in 
England  who  adopted  and  applied 
Franklin's  discovery.  In  1762  he 
urged  the  famous  Lord  Anson,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
employ  lightning  conductors  in  the 
Royal  Navy;  and  they  were  im- 
perfectly applied  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  ignorantly  cast  aside  as 
troublesome  and  useless.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  for  nearly  a 
century  the  navy  was  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  most  fearful  of 
the  elements,  with  a  loss  of  life  and 
cost  to  the  nation  truly  appalling. 
It  was  a  distinguished  electrician, 
Mr.  Snow  Harris,  who  ultimately 
compelled  the  Admiralty  to  employ 
conductors.  He  published  two 
works  on  Thunderstorms,  in  which 
he  gives  the  particulars  of  210  ships 
of  the  British  Navy  that  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  Of  these,  133 
occurred  in  time  of  war,  between 
1793  and  1816,  when  60  ships  of 
the  line,  49  frigates,  and  32  sloops - 
of- war  were  disabled  ;  and  55  in 
time  of  peace,  when  8  sail  of  the 
line,  14  frigates,  and  32  sloops  suf- 
fered. 

In  1820  Mr.  Harris  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Admiralty  to  make 
the  masts  themselves  virtually 
lightning  conductors,  by  incorpo- 
rating with  them  a  double  set  of 
copper  plates  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  an  elastic  metallic  lining 
along  their  surface,  capable  of 
resisting  any  strain  which  the  spars 
themselves  could  support.  By  dint 
of  importunity,  the  personal  inter- 
ference of  gentlemen  actuated  by  a 
love  of  science,  a  regard  lor  human 
life,  and.  patriotic  feeling,  after  an 
incessant  siege  of  nearly  nine  years 
Admiralty  was  in  a  manner  com- 
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pelled  to  make  a  trial  of  the  proposed 
plan.  Thirty  ships  were  fitted  with 
conductors,  and  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  East  Indies,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  em- 
ployed on  home  and  general  service. 
Official  reports  testify  that  those 
vessels  were  several  times  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  thunderstorms, 
and  though  heavy  discharges  of 
lightning  fell  upon  them,  yet  in  no 
instance  did  they  experience  any 
damage  or  inconvenience.  One  of 
them  particularly,  the  Dryad  frigate, 
was,  in  1830,  off  the  coast  of  Africa 
struck  by  lightning  in  a  tornado. 
"  The  discharge  fell  on  both  the 
fore  and  main  masts,"  says  the 
report,  "with  a  loud  whizzing 
sound,  and  the  ship  appeared 
enveloped  in  flames,  but  no  damage 
was  sustained." 

During  the  same  period,  between 
1829  and  1842,  that  those  30  ships 
were  braving  thunderstorms  with 
perfect  impunity  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  protected  by  lightning 
conductors,  40  ships  not  similarly 
defended  were  struck,  and  more  or 
less  injured.  Yet,  though  these 
facts  were  elicited  by  a  Commission 
appointed  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  still  red- 
tapism  and  official  inertia  con- 
tinued to  declare  that  no  change 
was  desirable.  Nay,  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  having 
obtained,  as  they  alleged,  official 
information  that  buildings  provided 
with  lightning  conductors  were  more 
frequently  struck  than  those  not  so 
furnished,  absolutely  ordered  the 
conductors  to  be  removed  from 
their  powder  magazines  and  other 
buildings.  This  wise  proceeding 
was  immediately  followed  by  two 
magazines  being  struck  with  light- 
ning and  blown  up. 

Ultimately,    however,    the  ex- 
ertions   of    Mr.  Harris   to  make 


Franklin's  discovery  serviceable  to 
the  British  Navy  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  met  with  a  fair 
reward.  The  Admiralty  authorities 
were  compelled  to  give  way.  Mr. 
Harris  was  employed  to  superintend 
the  fittiug-up  of  his  conductors.  He 
obtained  a  pension  of  £300  a  year, 
was  knighted,  and,  in  1854,  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  him  £5000. 
But  this  was  one  hundred  years  after 
Franklin  had  made  his  discovery 
freely  known  to  the  world. 

But  a  reluctance  to  discard  pre- 
judices, and  open  the  mind  to  the 
reception  of  New  Truths  by  the 
candid  examination  of  their  merits 
before  venturing  to  pronounce  an 
opinion,  is  not  alone  a  characteristic 
of  professional  or  official  classes, 
whose  education,  habits  of  life,  and 
self-interest  identify  them  more  or 
less  with  established  routine.  We 
find  that  the  same  prejudiced  im- 
patience of  what  is  novel  pervades 
every  department  of  human  affairs 
— that  it  rules  in  every  branch  of 
industrial  art  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  Science.  No  matter  how  vast 
and  palpable  the  promised  benefits 
may  be,  a  dread  of  innovating 
truths  pervades  communities  gene- 
rally, and  has  contributed  powerfully 
to  retard  improvements  of  incalcu- 
lable national  advantage.  When 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  em- 
ployed Captain  Perry,  an  English 
officer  of  distinguished  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  skill,  to  complete  a 
system  of  inland  navigation  con- 
necting St.  Petersburgh  with  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  local  nobility  or 
boyars  declared  the  undertaking  to 
be  not  only  impossible,  but  profane.. 
"  God/'  said  they,  "made  the  rivers 
to  flow  one  way,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumptuous impiety  in  man  to  think 
of  attempting  to  turn  them  another 
way." 

But  this  was  by  no  means  a  new 
objection,  or  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  proposed  useful  works  were 
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similarly  resisted.  Herodotus  re- 
lates how  a  Greek  colony  that 
inhabited  an  isthmus  wished  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  Persians 
by  cutting  across  the  neck  and  turn- 
ing their  isthmus  into  an  island;  but 
on  consulting  the  oracle  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  so,  because  "  Zeus 
would  have  made  it  an  islaud  if  he 
had  so  wished  !" 

In  a  similar  spirit,  when  it  was 
proposed,  some  300  years  ago,  to 
open  up  the  route  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  thus  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  the  project  was  denounced 
as  an  impious  interference  with  the 
works  of  God-  A  Spanish  priest, 
named  Acosta,  published  a  work  in 
which  he  declared  that— 

"  Human  power  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cut  through  the  strong  and 
impenetrable  bounds  which  God  has 
put  between  the  two  oceans,  of  moun- 
tains and  iron  rocks,  which  can  stand 
the  fury  of  the  raging  seas.  And,  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  appear  to  me 
very  just  that  we  should  fear  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  for  attempting  to 
improve  that  which  the  Creator,  in  his 
Almighty  will  and  providence,  has 
ordained  from  the  creation  of  the 
world." 

And  exactly  the  same  idea  in- 
fluenced the  opposition  in  Scotland 
to  the  introduction  of  fanners  to 
assist  in  winnowing  corn  from  the 
chaff  by  producing  artificial  currents 
of  air.  It  was  argued  that  u  winds 
were  raised  by  God  alone,  and  it 
was  irreligious  in  man  to  attempt  to 
raise  wind  for  himself,  and  by  efforts 
•of  his  own."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Old  Mortality,  makes  Mause 
Headrigg  give  expression  to  the 
^popular  indignation  against  such  an 
innovation  when  introduced  by  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden. 

"  Your  leddyship  and  the  stewards," 
she  says,  "  hae  been  pleased  to  propose 
that  [my  son  Cuddie  suld  work  in  the 
barn  wi'  a  new-fangled  machine  for 
lighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus 


impiously  thwarting  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  raising  wind  for  your 
leddyship's  am  particular  use  by  human 
art,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer, 
or  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  dis- 
pensation of  wind  Providence  was 
pleased  to  send  upon  the  sheelinff- 
hill."  1 

It  is  recorded  that  so  high  did  this 
feeling  run,  that  some  clergymen 
actually  refused  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion to  those  of  their  parishioners 
who  thus  irreverently  raised  what 
was  anathematized  as  the  "  Devil's 
Wind!" 

We  have  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  feeling.  It  is  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  since  the  use  of 
forks  in  eating  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Thomas  Coryate,  who 
became  acquainted  with  their  use  in 
Italy.  In  an  account  of  his  travels, 
published  in  1611,  he  says, — 

"I  observed  a  custome  in  all  those 
Italian  cities  and  townes  through  which 
I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any 
country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels, 
neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other 
nation  in  Christendome  doth  use  it, 
but  only  Italy." 

He  then  describes  the  fork  and  its 
mode  of  use  at  meals,  and  goes  on  to 
say,— 

"  This  form  of  feeding,  I  understand, 
is  generally  used  in  all  places  of  Italy, 
their  forks  being  for  the  most  part 
made  of  iron  or  Steele,  and  some  of 
silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by  gen- 
tlemen. The  reason  of  this  their 
curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot 
by  any  means  endure  to  have  his  dish 
touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 
fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Here- 
upon I  myselfe  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was 
in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and 
oftentimes  in  England  since  I  came 
home." 

But  not  only  was  he  held  up  to 
ridicule,  as  he  says,  "  for  using  a 
forke  at  feeding,  and  for  no  other 
cause,"  but  the  practice  was  gene- 
rally scouted  as  an  effeminate  de. 
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part urc  from  the  established  custom 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  related  that 
some  preachers  denounced  the  use  of 
forks  fi<  as  an  insult  on  Providence, 
not  to  touch  our  meat  with  our 
fingers."  It  was  also  represented 
that  the  general  use  of  forks  would 
injure  trade  by  doing  away  with  the 
use  of  napkins.  In  Ben  Johnson's 
play,  The  Devil's  an  Ass,  he  ridi- 
cules the  novelty,  and  it  was  more 
than  a  century  before  national  pre- 
judices could  be  overcome  and  the 
use  of  forks  became  general. 

In  a  similar  spirit  the  introduc- 
tion of  Stage-coaches  was  received. 
In  a  curious  work  published  in 
1673,  entitled  "  The  Grand  Con- 
cerns of  England  explained  in 
Several  Proposals  to  Parliament/' 
Stage-coaches  and  caravans  are 
denounced  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  had  happened  of  late 
years  to  the  kingdom,  mischievous 
to  the  public,  destructive  to  trade, 
and  prejudicial  to  lands.  Among 
the  many  other  grave  national  evils 
attributed  to  the  coaches,  the  writer 
very  feelingly  deplores  a  social 
nuisance  which  was  destroying  the 
contentment  of  rural  life,  and  totally 
upsetting  the  established  monotony 
of  the  domestic  circle.  Not  only 
does  he  complain  that  gentlemen 
from  the  country  go  to  London  in 
coaches  oftener  than  they  need,  but, 
he  says, — 

"  Their  ladies  do  go  with  them,  or 
do  quickly  follow  after  them.  And 
when  there  they  must  be  in  the  mode, 
have  all  the  new  fashions,  buy  all  their 
clothes  there,  and  go  to  plays,  balls, 
and  treats,  where  they  get  such  a  habit 
of  jollity,  and  a  love  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure,  that  nothing  afterwards  in 
the  country  will  serve  them,  if  ever, 
indeed,  they  should  fix  their  minds  to 
live  there  again  :  but  they  must  have  all 
from  London,  whatever  it  costs." 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  grumbling 
of  an  individual  wTriter  that  is  to  be 
relied  on  as  giving  a  character  to  his 
age.     We  have  official  records  to 


prove  what  the  national  feeling  was, 
instigated  by  men  who  then  guided 
whatever  existed  of  public  opinion. 
We  find  in  the  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
ings at  the  Court  of  Whitehall, 
November  20,  1672,  present,  the 
King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
all  his  sage  councillors,  that  there 
was  then  presented  a  petition  from 
all  the  corporate  trades  of  London, 
"with  the  approbation  and  by  con- 
sent of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court 
of  Aldermen  of  said  city,"  the 
boroughs  and  counties  adjoining  ; 
also  similar  petitions  from  principal 
cities,  counties,  and  towns  in  the 
kingdom — all  unanimously  setting 
forth  that  should  stage-coaches  and 
caravans  not  be  at  once  put  down 
the  trade,  industry,  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  utterly 
overthrown  and  destroyed.  These 
extraordinary  documents  declare  : — 
"That  by  reason  of  the  many  running 
stage-coaches  and  carravans  of  late 
yeares  set  up,  for  carrying  passengers 
to  almost  all  places  within  this  king- 
dome,  not  only  pet1*3  trades  are  lost, 
and  above  100,000  familys  reduced  to 
beggery  already,  and  many  thousands 
more  like  suddenly  to  fall  upon  ye 
severall  parishes  wherein  they  dwell, 
for  maintenance,  but  many  other  great 
mischeifes  to  this  Kingdom e  are  occa- 
sioned, for  by  them  ye  roads  are 
spoyled,  the  rents  of  all  inns  lessened, 
inholders  made  unable  to  pay  their 
rents  and  dutys,  or  to  provide  fit  ac- 
commodation for  their  guest,  or  to 
releive  the  poor,  as  formerly  they  were 
wont  to  do,  the  consumption  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions  for  man  and  beast  are 
prevented,  the  rents  of  gentlemen's 
estates  brought  downe,  the  breed  of 
good  horses  destroyed,  the  keeping  of 
great  numbers  of  horses,  ,both  in  ye 
Citty  by  merchants  and  others,  and  in 
the  country  and  all  great  townes  of* 
England,  is  left  off,  which  hinders  ye 
consumption  of  vast  quantitys  of  horse- 
meat  ;  the  breeding  of  many  thousands 
of  watermen  hath  been  hindreJ,  and 
those  that  are  bred  are  greatly  hurt  and 
discouraged  by  them ;  his  Maea  subjects, 
unused  to  riding,  are  growne  carelesse 
of  attayning  to  good  horsemanship,  a 
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thing  so  necessary  for  them  to  un- 
derstand, in  order  to  their  owne  and  ye 
kingdomes  service ;  the  consumption 
of  wollen,  leather,  and  other  manufac- 
tories of  ye  kingdom e,  are  greatly 
lessened,  whereby  the  handicraft 
tradesmen  aforesaid,  who  formerly 
lived  well,  helped  to  consume  provisions, 
and  releive  others,  are  for  want  of 
worke  ready  to  starve.  They  ruine  the 
hackney  coachmen  in  London,  who  are 
licensed  and  pay  five  pounds  pr.  ann  : 
for  their  license,  and  do  greatly  annoy 
and  breake  the  streetes,  without  paying 
anything  towards  reparation.  The 
revenue  of  Excise  and  Post-office  is 
much  abated,  the  kingdome  is  weakened, 
and  the  subjects  are  made  unfit  for  his 
Maes  service,  and,  therefore,  praying 
the  said  coaches  may  be  suppressed,  or 
such  order  speedily  taken  therein  as 
shal  be  thought  most  conducing  to  the 
good  of  his  Matcs  subjects." 

The  same  spirit  was  displayed  in 
opposition  to  Canals,  the  construction 
of  which  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  open  up  the  vast  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  elevate 
the  population  in  the  social  scale. 

"There  was,"  says  Smiles  in  his 
Lives  of  Engineers,  "  a  strong  party 
opposed  to  canals  altogether ;  also  the 
party  of  croakers  who  are  always  found 
in  opposition  to  improved  communica- 
tions, whether  in  the  shape  of  turnpike 
roads,  canals,  or  railways.  These  pro- 
claimed that  if  the  proposed  canals 
were  made  the  country  would  be 
ruined,  the  breed  of  English  horses 
destroyed,  the  innkeepers  would  be  made 
bankrupts,  and  the  hack-horses  and 
their  drivers  would  be  deprived  of  their 
subsistence.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
canals,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  coast- 
ing trade,  would  destroy  the  race  of 
seamen." 

It  was  while  employed  super- 
intending the  construction  of  canals 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England 
that  the  celebrated  Kobert  Fulton 
had  his  mind  directed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  for  boats  instead  of  horses. 
Fulton  was  at  first  an  artist,  but  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  of  canal 
renown,  becoming  acquainted  with 


him,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
ingenuity  of  his  mind  that  he  ad- 
vised him  to  abandon  the  profession 
of  a  painter  and  devote  himself  to 
that  of  a  civil  engineer.  Fulton 
acted  on  this  advice,  studied  practical 
mechanics  at  Birmingham,  and  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  After  a 
while,  however, the  idea  of  navigation 
by  steam  took  entire  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  he  devoted  himself 
enthusiastically  to  achieve  its  realiza- 
tion. But  on  every  side  he  en- 
countered vexations  and  discourage- 
ments. He  left  England  for  Paris, 
and  in  1803  succeeded  in  fitting  up 
a  small  steamer  on  the  Seine  ;  but 
his  genius  was  not  appreciated,  and 
he  could  not  obtain  adequate  support 
to  enable  him  to  perfect  his  invention . 
He  then  went  to  America,  and  com- 
menced to  fit  up  a  steamer  at  New 
York.  He  was  treated  as  a  chime- 
rical projector,  whose  fanciful 
schemes  would  prove  ruinous  to 
himself.  In  1807  his  boat  was 
prepared  to  make  the  first  public 
trial  trip,  a  very  interesting  account 
of  which  is  given  by  Judge  Story  in 
these  words  : — 

1 c 1  myself  have  heard  the  illustrious 
inventor  of  the  steamboat  relate,  in 
an  animated  and  affecting  manner,  the 
history  of  his  labours  and  discourage- 
ments. '  When,'  said  he,  'I  was  building 
my  first  steamboat  at  New  York  the 
project  was  viewed  by  the  public 
either  with  indifference  or  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  visionary  scheme.  My 
friends,  indeed,  were  civil,  but  they 
were  shy.  They  listened  with  patience 
to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  settled 
cast  of  incredulity  on  their  counte- 
nances. I  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
lamentation  of  the  poet, — 
"  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  save  a 

sinking  land, 
All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few 

understand." 
As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and 
from  the  building-yard,  while  my  boat 
was  in  progress,  I  have  often  loitered 
unknown  near  the  idle  groups  of 
strangers,  gathering  in  little  circles, 
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and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the 
object  of  this  new  vehicle.    The  lan- 
guage was  uniformly  that  of  scorn,  or 
sneer,  or  ridicule.     The   loud  laugh 
often  rose  at  my  expense ;   the  dry 
jest ;  the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and 
expenditures ;    the  dull  but  endless 
repetition  of  the  Fulton  Folly.  Never 
did  a  single  encouraging   remark,  a 
bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish  cross  my 
path.    Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
veiling  its  doubts,  or  hiding  its  re- 
proaches.   At  length  the  day  arrived 
when  the  experiment  was  to  be  put 
into  operation.    To  me  it  was  a  most 
trying  and  interesting  occasion.  I 
invited  many  friends  to  go  on  board  to 
witness  the  first  successful  trip.  Many 
of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it 
was  manifest  that  they  did  it  with 
reluctance,  fearing  to  be  the  partners 
of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my 
triumph.     I  was  well  aware,  that,  in 
my  case,  there  were  many  reasons  to 
doubt  of  my  own  success.    The  ma- 
chinery was  new  and  ill-made ;  many 
parts  of  it  were  constructed  by  me- 
chanics unaccustomed  to  such  work  ; 
and  unexpected  difficulties  might  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  to  present  them- 
selves from  other  causes.    The  moment 
arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to  be 
given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My 
friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck. 
There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear 
among  them.     They  were  silent,  and 
sad,  and  weary.    I  read  in  their  looks 
nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost  re- 
pented of  my  efforts.    The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short 
distance,  and  then  stopped,  and  became 
immoveable.     To  the  silence  of  the 
preceding  moment  now  succeeded  mur- 
murs of  discontent,  and  agitations,  and 
whispers,  and  shrugs.     I  could  hear 
distinctly  repeated,  "I  told  you  it 
would  be  so  ;  it  is  a  foolish  scheme  ;  I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  it."  I  elevated 
myself  upon  a  platform,  and  addressed 
the  assembly.    I  stated  that  I  knew 
not  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  if  they 
would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  half 
an  hour,  I  would  either  go  on,  or 
abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time. 
This  short  respite  was  conceded  with- 
out objection.     I  went  below,  exam- 
ined the  machinery,  and  discovered 
that  the  cause  was  a  slight  mal-adjust- 


ment  of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short 
period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was 
again  put  in  motion.  She  continued 
to  move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous. 
None  seemed  willing  to  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses.  We  left 
the  fair  city  of  New  York  ;  we  passed 
through  the  romantic  and  ever-varying 
scenery  of  the  highlands ;  we  descried 
the  clustering  houses  of  Albany ;  we 
reached  its  shores ;  and  then,  even 
then,  when  all  seemed  achieved,  I  was 
the  victim  of  disappointment.  Imagi- 
nation superseded  the  influence  of 
fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could 
be  done  again ;  or,  if  done,  it  was 
doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any 
great  value.'  " 

In  like  manner  the  introduction 
of  Railways  was  opposed,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  equally  great  and 
beneficial  improvements  in  every 
department  of  Science,  and  in  every 
branch  of  human  industry.  And  it 
is  observable  throughout  the  whole 
melancholy  history  of  opposition  so 
directed  against  Progress,  that  no 
innovation  was  ever  opposed  on  its 
merits.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
first  examining  into  the  truth  and 
utility  of  what  was  proposed,  and 
then  discountenancing  its  introduc- 
tion if  found  false  and  useless.  And 
the  cause  of  this  is,  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  prejudiced  ignorance,  of 
established  opinion,  and  the  mer- 
cenary interests  linked  therewith  to 
abhor  any  appeal  to  intelligence, 
and  to  despise  so  reasonable  a  test 
of  anything  as  its  truth  and  utility. 
Demetrius  and  his  fellow  craftsmen 
cared  not  a  jot  whether  the  doc- 
trines preached  by  Paul  were  true 
or  false.  They  never  looked  to  that. 
They  only  knew  that  "  the  silver 
shrines  for  Diana  brought  no  small 
gain  to  the  craftsmen,"  and  that  if 
Paul  succeeded  in  making  the 
Ephesians  believe  "there  be  no 
Gods  which  are  made  with  hands," 
the  craft  by  which  they  had  their 
wealth  would  be  endangered. 
Therefore   they   appealed   not  to 
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reason  in  refutation  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing, but  stirred  up  the  blind  multi- 
tude to  put  down  by  clamour  and 
violence  what  could  not  be  other- 
wise withstood.  And  such,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  the  fate  of  inno- 
vators— no  matter  how  divine  their 
commission — no  matter  how  inesti- 
mable the  blessings  they  offered  to 
mankind.  Rarely,  indeed,  have 
truly  great  men — the  pioneers  of 
Truth  and  Progress — received  their 
reward  from  the  generation  they 
laboured  to  benefit. 

"Life  rarely  knows  its  heroes.  Ob- 
loquy, 

Like   dust,  defiles  the   champion ; 

still  lie  strives, 
And  at  the  grave,  the  sullied  vesture 

falls 

From  his  worn  limbs,  his  memory 

takes  its  stand 
Upon  the  tomb,  and  the  world  shouts 

—A  Hero!" 

This  humiliating  fact  is  embla- 
zoned on  every  page  of  the  history 


of  Progress.  Opposition  and  Per 
secution  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
establishment  of  whatever  innovates 
on  dominant  error.  It  is  time  alone 
that  soothes  the  inveteracy  of  human 
prejudice,  and  it  is  time  alone  that 
secures  and  crowns  the  triumphs  of 
Truth. 

"  That  man  is  thought  a  knave  or 
fool, 

Or  bigot  plotting  crime, 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
kind, 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil, 

For  him  the  axe  be. bared  ; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  built, 

For  him  the  stake  prepared. 
Him  shall  the  scorn  and  wrath  of 
men 

Pursue  with  deadly  aim, 
And  malice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
But  Truth  shall  conquer  at  the  last, 

For  round  and  round  we  run ; 
And  ever  the  Eight  is  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  Justice  done." 
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A  LUNAR  DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  LOVE  IN  THE  HARZWALD. 

At  the  door  stood  Gretchen,  waiting 
to  welcome  me  to  the  old  Schloss 
in  the  Hiirz  mountains.  In  the  dim 
background,  peering  out  of  a  side 
door,  with  kindly  spectacled  face,  I 
could  distinguish  the  antiquated 
looking  figure  of  her  father,  Pro- 
fessor Keinmensch,  that  had  so  often 
formed  the  subject  of  stupid  witti- 
cisms, in  my  old  school  days  in 
Heidelberg.  He  had  just  the  same 
patient,  placid  smile  as  in  that 
happily  bygone  time,  but  even  at 
the  first  glance,  when  I  came  close 
to  him,  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  his  eyes  had  a  troubled,  far-off 
look,  as  if  he  were  inwardly  seeking 
the  solution  of  some  perplexing  pro- 
blem. No  doubt  a  stranger  might 
have  thought  him  a  queer-looking 
specimen  of  a  learned  class,  but  I 
had  now  sense  enough  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  his  ex- 
ternal oddities  he  had  brains  enough 
to  stock  half-a-dozen  modern  savans, 
and  to  his  benevolence  and  singular 
unselfishness  I  could  testify  on  a 
hundred  occasions.  Still,  his  old 
wig,  all  awry,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
normal  condition,  and  his  clothes, 
the  cut  of  half  a  century  back, 
shocked  my  fastidious  taste,  for  I  had 
been  living  in  Paris  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  my  perceptions  were, 
consequently,  particularly  acute  on 
the  subject  of  costume. 

And  even  Gretchen,  in  spite  of 
her  wonderful  beauty,  seemed  to 
have  caught  from  her  father  some- 
thing of  his  old-world  look.  I  felt, 
but  I  could  not  define  the  peculiarity 
of  her  expression,  for  it  Avas  unlike 
any  other  that  I  had  ever  seen.  As 


an  imaginative  friend  of  mine  once 
said, "  She  has  a  facelike  moonlight;" 
a  singular  and  rather  fantastic  idea, 
I  thought  at  the  time,  but  I  had 
reason  to  remember  the  observation 
afterwards  as  one  of  those  strange 
prophetic  hits  that  certain  persons 
do  sometimes  make  at  random. 

And  now,  permit  me  to  introduce 
myself,  the  third  personage  of  the 
little  group  standing  at  the  old 
Schloss  gate. 

I  am  Alsatian  by  birth,  a  sister 
of  my  mother's  having  married  a 
brother  of  ITerr  Keinmensch,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  at  an  early  age  I  was  sent  to 
that  town  under  the  auspices  of  this 
family  connection.  In  those  days 
I  called  the  Professor  "  uncle,"  and 
his  daughter  "  cousin,"  and  I  con- 
tinued to  regard  them  in  the  light 
of  these  respective  relationships, 
until  I  had  obtained  the  epoch  when 
we  look  upon  our  schoolboy  days  as 
a  very  silly  episode  in  our  lives* 
and  begin  to  fancy  ourselves  men. 
In  my  case,  the  first  dawn  of  this 
idea  was  indicated  by  falling  in  love 
with  Gretchen.  She  was  nearly  two 
years  my  senior,  but  of  course,  at  my 
period  of  life,  this  fact  only  increased 
her  attraction  for  me.  Every  student 
in  Heidelberg  being  more  or  less  her 
devoted  slave,  the  praises  which  I 
heard  lavished  everywhere  on  her 
charms  fanned  the  flame  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
I  seriously  contemplated  offering  her 
my  hand  and  heart. 

Fate,  however,  interfered,  pre- 
venting any  particular  denouement  at 
that  time,  and  separated  us  for  a  while. 

Just  as  .1  discovered  that  life 
was  valueless  unless  passed  with 
Gretchen,  the  scientific  world  in 
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Berlin  found  out  that  it  could  not  do 
without  the  Professor  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  our  lines  of  life  diverged 
for  a  time.  Professor  Keinmensch 
took  up  his  abode  in  Berlin,  and  I 
went  to  Strasbourg  to  continue  my 
studies  there  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. The  medical  faculty  in  that 
town  were  a  set  of  jolly  fellows,  who 
admired  very  much  pretty  girls,  but 
they  had  never  seen  Gretchen,  and 
I  undertook  to  enlighten  their  igno- 
rance on  this,  to  me,  all-engrossing 
subject. 

I  fear  now  that  they  sometimes 
enjoyed  themselves  at  my  expense, 
for  I  can  recall  that  they  often 
evinced  a  tendency  to  draw  me  out 
on  this  topic,  which  I  then  attributed 
to  the  interest  inspired  by  my  glow- 
ing descriptions. 

Then  came  two  years  of  a  mild 
enough  life  in  Paris,  for  I  had  left 
Strasbourg  to  walk  the  hospitals  of 
that  fascinating  capital.  But  about 
the  end  of  that  time  I  got  into 
trouble.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  be- 
came gradually  drawn  into  politics, 
not,  indeed,  that  I  had  any  particular 
taste  for  the  subject,  only  it  was 
sensational,  and  made  one  feel  of 
importance.  Suffice  it  is  to  say, 
that  my  political  aspirations  termi- 
nated rather  ignominiously. 

A  bust  of  the  Emperor  occupied 
a  niche  in  our  lecture  room,  and  one 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  his 
Majesty's  nose  had  been  knocked 
off.  It  was  promptly  replaced,  and 
we  received  an  admonition  from  the 
authorities,  which  was  so  little  at- 
tended to  that  on  the  following 
morning  a  like  misfortune  was  dis- 
covered to  have  occurred.  I  was 
really  guiltless  in  the  transaction, 
but  I  was  one  of  those  wronged  in- 
dividuals whose  immediate  departure 
from  Paris  was  considered  a  prudent 
measure.  I  fixed  upon  Berlin  as  a 
suitable  place  of  residence  until  I 
could  decide  what  was  to  be  my 
next  sphere  of  action.    I  was  well 


received  by  the  Professor,  who  dis- 
liked the  Emperor,  and  considered 
that  I  had  been  shamefully  treated. 
I  managed  matters  so  well  that  I 
received  an  invitation  from  the 
simple  man  to  join  what  he  termed 
their  "little  family  party"  in  the 
Harzwald  during  the  autumn,  for  in 
this  romantic  locality  he  possessed 
a  dilapidated  but  highly  picturesque 
old  dwelling. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
18 — ,  that  I  arrived  at  the  crumb- 
ling-to-pieces,  ivy-covered  Wild 
Schloss.  The  weather  was  beautiful, 
the  Professor  benign,  Gretchen  most 
charming.  All  augured  well  for  my 
love  prospects. 

A  few  days  passed  over.  I  found 
that  1  was  left  a  good  deal  to  my 
own  devices  for  passing  the  time, 
and  that  I  saw  very  little  of  Gretchen, 
who  seemed  to  me  to  spend  nearly 
all  the  day  with  her  father.  Town 
and  country  were  alike  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  had  interred  himself  in 
a  dingy  apartment  filled  with  fusty 
old  books  and  scientific  apparatus. 
At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Gretchen  must  be  helping  her  father 
in  some  of  his  interminable  scientific 
works,  for  in  no  other  way  could  I 
account  for  her  constant  seclusion. 
One  day,  sauntering  listlessly  through 
the  forest  with  my  unemployed  gun 
on  my  shoulder,  I  determined  to 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned 
to  the  Schloss.  I  reflected  with 
some  annoyance  that  Gretchen 
and  her  father  were  doubtless  under 
the  impression  that  I  had  had  a 
grand  day's  amusement  out  of  doors. 
I  may  here  say  that  I  brought 
nothing  home  with  me  to  corroborate 
that  impression.  Gretchen  met  me 
at  the  door,  calm,  lovely  as  the 
Queen  of  Night.  She  led  the  way 
into  the  Saal,  where  her  housewifely 
care  had  provided  an  excellent  sup- 
per for  me.  Wolf,  the  old  St. 
Bernard's  dog,  who  always  seemed 
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to  have  some  particular  objection  to 
my  presence,  lay  dozing  under  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 
He  raised  his  head  with  a  low  growl 
as  I  entered  ;  then, re-assured  by  his 
mistress's  presence,  resumed  his 
slumbers. 

"  My  father  and  I  have  had  sup- 
per already,"  she  remarked,  as  I 
placed  a  chair  for  her  at  the  table. 
"  Have  I  succeeded  in  making  this 
sauce  according  to  your  Parisian 
taste  1  I  have  tried  hard  to  follow 
your  directions." 

So  then  she  had  been  thinking  of 
me,  though  after  rather  a  material 
fashion.  But  I  reflected  that  our 
German  women  were  practical,  and 
showed  their  affection  in  a  calm, 
matter-of-fact  way,  very  unlike  a 
romantic  Englishwoman  or  frivolous 
Parisienne.  This  consideration 
gave  me  confidence,  and  I  laid  my 
hand  caressingly  on  hers  as  she 
placed  the  Rheinwein  flask  nearer 
my  plate.  This  little  attention  she 
noticed  about  as  much  as  if  some 
old  be-wigged  co-professor  of  her 
father's  had  bestowed  it  on  her. 

"Have  you  had  much  sport  to- 
day?" she  asked,  calmly  diving  into 
2ier  knitting. 

"  Sport,  indeed  I"  I  repeated  iron- 
ically, i  "  I  say,  Gretchen,"  des- 
perately filling  my  glass,  "  why  do 
I  see  so  little  of  you  ]  Can  you  not 
spare  an  hour  from  your  father  and 
his  dingy  old  books  to  explore  the 
Harzwald  for  a  few  hours  with 
me  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear  Gottfried,  that 
you  have  felt  so  lonely  here,  but 
I  hope  that  after  to-morrow  you 
will  no  longer  have  reason  to  feel 
neglected."  Here  a  blush  covered 
her  face,  which  I  attributed  to  my 
intense  look  of  delighted  love  at  her 
promise,  vaguely  worded  though  it 
was.  After  a  moment's  pause  she 
resumed. 

"I  ought  to  tell  you  that  my 
father's  great  work  is  now  nearly 


completed.  If  he  lives  to  finish  it, 
he  will  be  universally  acknowledged 
the  first  scientific  man  of  the  age.  I 
have  tried  to  aid  him  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but — but  I  am  particularly 
situated."  Here  the  blush,  this 
time  to  me  unaccountable,  came 
again. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen,"  said  I,  taking 
her  hand,  "can  I  be  of  use?  I  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  be  a  fellow- 
worker  with  you — to  help  your  father 
in  his  great  undertaking"  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  had  never  until  that  mo- 
ment heard  of),  "to  be  the  instrument, 
however  humble,  of  forwarding  the 
great  interests  of  science ;"  here 
I  stopped,  for  neither  ideas  nor 
words  came  readily  just  then. 

A  silence  ensued.  I  forgot  the 
supper  and  the  complicated  sauce  as 
I  gazed  at  Gretchen ;  quite  lost  in 
the  strange  attraction  which  her 
presence  had  over  me.  Arousing 
myself  out  of  my  foolish  lover's 
trance,  I  was  about  to  put  my 
meaning  into  a  more  intelligible 
form  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Professor  stalked  in. 

"  My  daughter,  do  you  know  that 
it  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock  ?  As  we 
must  be  at  work  to-morrow  morn- 
ing early,  Gottfried  will  excuse 
your  leaving  him  to  his  solitary 
supper."  With  a  sweet  wistful 
look,  Gretchen  held  my  hand  for  a 
moment,  then,  with  a  simple  "  Gut' 
Naeht,"  she  passed  out  of  the 
room. 

I  began  to  sound  the  Professor. 
"Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you, 
and  save  Gretchen  trouble?  She 
seems  almost  constantly  occupied, 
and  unable  to  find  time  for  neces- 
sary exercise."  The  Professor 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  which 
his  daughter  had  just  left,  and  re- 
placing his  spectacles,  which  had 
fallen  down  a  little  on  his  nose, 
contemplated  me,  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  a  curious,  searching  way. 

"  Not  yet — not  just  yet,"  he  re- 
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peated,  dreamily,  as  if  in  answer  to 
something  he  was  proposing  to  him- 
self. I  felt  rather  mystified,  indeed, 
almost  embarrassed,  at  his  odd 
behaviour.  I  scarcely  knew  in 
what  way  to  manage  him,  he  looked 
so  like  a  somnambulist  wandering  in 
his  dreams. 

"  What  is  the  day  of  the  month?" 
he  suddenly  inquired. 

"  The  31st  of  August." 

"Ach!  Mein  Gott !  so  near! 
Well,  Gottfried,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  September  I  will  mention 
in  what  way  you  can  assist  us. 
Good-night, — it  has  just  struck 
twelve." 

I  did  not  see  Gretchen  next 
morning.  Again  I  shouldered  my 
gun,  and  sauntered  forth  to  frighten 
game.  I  felt  the  day  inexpressibly 
long  and  wearisome,  so  I  returned 
home  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 
No  sign  of  Gretchen.  The  maid, 
Hedwig,  who  brought  in  supper, 
informed  me  that  her  mistress  was 
with  her  father,  and  that  she  had 
not  quitted  his  room  all  day.  After 
the  meal  was  despatched,  I  could 
endure  the  ennui  no  longer,  and  I 
retired  to  rest.  I  lay  wide-awake, 
it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours.  I  heard 
ten — eleven — midnight  strike  ;  then 
I  fell  into  the  stupor  which  precedes 
sleep.  From  this  I  was  aroused  by 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  and  men's 
voices.  I  sat  up  in  bed,  then  rose, 
and  finally  went  to  one  of  my  bed- 
room windows,  which  looked  into 
the  courtyard,  from  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded.  It  was  a  lovely 
night  ;  every  object  in  the  courtyard 
lay  clear  and  distinct  in  the  moon- 
light. Two  horses  stood  with  droop- 
ing heads  ;  their  riders,  just  dis- 
mounted, beside  them — one  giving 
directions  to  old  Johann,  who  was 
unbarring  the  stable  door.  The 
Professor  and,  to  my  surprise, 
Gretchen  were  present  at  this  very 
unexpected  arrival.  I  could  not 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  strangers' 


faces,  as  the  high  wall  of  the  Schloss 
threw  them  into  shadow.  Only  for 
a  moment,  from  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, the  moonlight  fell  on  the  face 
of  one — a  dark  young  man,  with  a 
long  drooping  moustache.  They 
all  slowly  entered  the  low,  narrow 
courtyard  door,  whilst  Gretchen  and 
the  dark  stranger  lagged  behind,  the 
others  in  earnest  conversation.  I 
also  observed  that  Gretchen  wore  a 
white  dress,  which  was  an  unusual 
circumstance,  except  on  very  parti- 
cular occasions. 

"  Under  heaven !  "  I  rather  im- 
piously asked  myself,  "  what  does 
all  this  mean?"  Sleep,  after  this 
event,  was  to  me  impossible.  I  lay 
awake  until  Jong  after  daylight  had 
dawned,  tormenting  myself  with 
wild  conjectures  about  the  dark 
stranger.  I  resolved,  at  any  rate, 
to  rise  betimes,  and  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity about  him  and  his  errand  here  ; 
but  proposing  a  thing  and  doing  it 
are  two  very  different  things.  At 
the  hour  that  I  had  intended  to  be 
astir  I  was  fast  asleep,  overcome 
by  the  vigil  of  the  night,  and  I 
know  not  to  what  time  of  day  my 
slumbers  might  have  been  pro- 
longed, had  I  not  again  been  aroused 
by  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  I 
sprang  to  my  point  of  observation, 
but  only  in  time  to  see  the  two  gen- 
tlemen ride  off.  The  dark  one  (I 
thought  him  a  very  insolent  looking 
fellow),  turned  his  head  as  he  rode 
away,  and  kissed  his  hand  gallantly 
to  some  one  in  the  court. 

"  Who  were  those  gentlemen  %  " 
I  asked  Johann,  when  I  had  de- 
scended. 

"  They  are  Herr  Carl  Linden- 
berg  and  his  cousin,  Herr  Hein- 
rich.  They  have  gone  to  visit  a 
very  high  nobleman,  the  Baron  Yon 
Steinberg;  but  they  will  return  to- 
morrow. Mein  Gott !  mein  Gott ! 
What  handsome  young  men,  and 
what  fine  horses !  But  what  can 
these  rich  young  men  not  have  ?  So 
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handsome,  too,  as  Herr  Carl  is ! 
Have  you  seen  him  riding  away, 
and  kissing  his  hand  to  the  young 
Fraulein  ?  Mem  Gott  !  it  was  a 
picture  !  " 

Casting  a  look  of  contempt  on 
the  old  dotard,  I  hastily  left  him  to 
his  ecstasies,  and  re-entered  my 
chamber  in  no  very  pleasant  frame 
of  mind. 

"  I.  wonder,"  thought  I,  "  that 
the  Professor  keeps  such  a  drivelling 
old  idiot  about  the  place  as  that 
Johann  !  " 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  CIGAR  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 

It  wras  the  third  of  September — 
— the  evening — about  half-past 
eight  o'clock.  I  was  leaning  over 
an  old  balustrade,  which,  like  every- 
thing architectural  about  Wild 
Schloss,  was  in  a  picturesquely  di- 
lapidated state.  Over  me  hung  the 
heavy  branches  of  an  ancient  vine, 
that  completely  concealed  me  from 
the  view  of  any  one  outside  the 
balustrade.  This  particular  spot 
I  had  chosen  for  its  privacy,  Gret- 
chen  having  requested  me  to  meet 
her  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening. 
She  had  "  something  of  interest  to 
communicate  to  me,"  she  said,  with 
a  blush  and  a  bright  smile,  which  I 
did  not  fail  to  interpret  flatteringly 
to  myself.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  communication  that  her 
father  had  promised  to  make  to  me 
on  this  same  day — the  third  of 
September,  and  I  determined  that 
the  advantage  which  this  confiden- 
tial interview  would  give  me  should 
not  be  lost.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
had  any  very  strong  misgivings 
about  my  ultimate  success,  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  occur- 
rence touching  Herr  Carl  Linden- 
berg,  followed  by  old  JohaniVs 
foolish  comments,  I  knew  of  no 
object  to  excite  my  jealousy;  and, 
besides,  I  was  not  altogether  without 


confidence  in  my  own  powers  of 
captivation. 

To  dispel  the  ennui  of  waiting,  I 
treated  myself  to  a  very  exquisite 
cigar,  the  last  of  a  certain  box — the 
gift  of  a  Spanish  American  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  I  had  been  thrown 
a  good  deal  more  than  was  good  for 
me  in  Paris.  No  breath  stirred  the 
air — no  sound  broke  the  silence  ; 
yet,  all  at  once,  I  became  conscious 
that  Gretchen  was  beside  me.  Her 
gaze  was  fixed — not  on  me,  but  on 
the  moon,  and  her  expression  seemed 
more  than  ever  a  reflection  of  its 
soft,  pure  light. 

I  felt  overpowered  by  an  awe 
which  I  could  neither  account  for, 
nor  define.  Strange,  vague  thoughts 
about  mesmeric  attraction,  clairvoy- 
ance, and  subtle,  weird  moonlight 
influences,  floated  through  my  mind, 
and,  for  the  moment,  put  to  flight 
all  my  soft,  lover's  aspirations.  For 
some  minutes  we  did  not  speak,  and 
she  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

"Will  you  do  my  father  a  great 
service,  for  which  we  shall  both 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  ?  " 

"  No  need  of  gratitude,  Gretchen. 
For  your  sake  I  would  sacrifice  my 
life  for  him." 

"Do  not  speak  so  lightly,  Gott- 
fried. The  service  that  he  requires 
must  have  a  deeper  motive  than  a 
mere  passing  earthly  fancy.  The 
love  of  science  should  have  the 
highest  claim  upon  a  cultivated 
mind." 

Here  the  old  Schloss  clock  struck 
nine. 

"  Come  with  me.  It  is  the  hour. 
My  father  is  waiting  for  us,"  she 
said,  as  she  made  a  gesture  for  me 
to  follow  her. 

She  led  the  way  through  the 
hall  ;  then  into  a  large  apartment, 
out  of  which  we  pnssed  into  a  dark, 
narrow  passage.  The  next  moment 
I  found  myself  in  a  room  which  I 
had  never  yet  seen.    It  was  a  vast, 
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wild-looking  place,  filled  with  every 
kind  of  scientific  instrument  and 
chemical  apparatus.  A  narrow, 
winding  staircase  in  the  centre  led 
up  to  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling, 
evidently  an  entrance  to  some  other 
equally  strange  apartment  over- 
head. 

The  Professor  was  waiting  for  us. 
«  Welcome,  Gottfried,  to  the  world 
in  which  my  child  and  I  exist !  All 
outside  this  world  is  to  us  only 
illusion,"  he  said,  seizing  my  hand 
rather  excitedly,  I  fancied.  "This 
day,  the  third  of  September,  18 — , 
I  have  completed  the  great  work, 
which  now  awaits  the  final  test.  Be- 
fore you  behold  it,  I  must  first  ascer- 
tain it  you  have  the  necessary  cour- 
age to  aid  me  in  an  undertaking 
which  will  either  end  in  the  most 
glorious  success,  or  in  death.    I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  our  task  is 
fraught  with  fearful  dangers.  You 
know  how  I  have  devoted  my  life, 
and  how  Gretchen  is  sacrificing  her 
youth,  to  the  great  studies  of  as- 
tronomy and  chemistry.    Ever  since 
I  became  conscious  of  any  intellec- 
tual enjoyment,  these  sciences  have 
had  for  me  an  indescribable  interest ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  my  profes- 
sor's career  in  Heidelberg  my  lec- 
tures on  them  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world.    Of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  moon,  being 
nearest  the  earth,  appeared  to  me  to 
have  the  greatest  claim  on  my  atten- 
tion.   I  longed  to  solve  the  questions 
so  often  propounded,  but  as  yet  un- 
satisfactorily answered,  concerning 
its  atmosphere,  its  physical  condi- 
tion, and  its  fitness  for  the  habitation 
of  living  creatures.     An  all-absorb- 
ing idea  took  possession  of  me  \  I 
continually  asked  myself  if  it  could 
be  within  the  reach  of  human  intel- 
lect and  its  limited  resources  ever  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  this 
unknown  sphere.    Man  had  already 
done  much ;  the  elements  obeyed  him. 
Fire  and  water  were  his  slaves — 


electricity  his  messenger.  At  first 
the  idea  of  travelling  through  space 
appeared  to  me  utterly  impossible, 
as  it  probably  now  does  to  you, 
Gottfried." 

Here  he  glanced  sharply  at  me, 
for  a  sickening  impression  was  begin- 
ning to  creep  over  me  that  the  poor 
Professor  had  lost  his  wits,  and  I 
cannot  at  all  times  master  the  ex- 
pression of  my  face.  But  at  this 
juncture  Gretchen,  who  had  wan- 
dered to  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, now  came  back  to  us,  and,  look- 
ing appealingly  at  me,  exclaimed, — 
"  You  do  not  believe  him,  Gott- 
fried !  " 

"I  believe  whatever  you  believe, 
dearest.  I  want  no  other  guide  to 
faith." 

"  Do  not  be  misled  by  your  feel- 
ings," said  her  father,  coldly;  "  you 
must  judge  for  yourself.  You  have 
some  qualities,  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical, which  suit  better  than  those  of 
any  other  man  I  know  of  for  our 
enterprise,  yet  you  must  not  be  led 
into  the  scheme  under  any  illusion. 
If  we  succeed,  we  shall  be  the  means 
of  throwing  a  light  on  science  such 
as  Newton  never  dreamt  of,  but  the 
penalty  of  failure  is  death,  and  worse 
— ridicule." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  !  "  exclaimed 
Gretchen  enthusiastically.  "  The 
pioneers  of  truth  and  great  dis- 
coveries have  never  yet  failed  to  be 
estimated  at  their  true  value,  al- 
though the  world's  just  judgment  of 
them  may  be  slow  in  coming.  But 
pardon  me  for  interrupting,  dearest 
father." 

And  she  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
so  loving  that  I  would  have  braved 
the  whole  solar  system  at  that  mo- 
ment for  such  a  look. 
The  Professor  went  on. 
"  I  made  the  discovery  that  the 
great  secret  of  Nature's  hidden 
forces  is  fire.  It  is  the  mysterious 
cause  of  many  effects  which  have,  as 
yet,  baffled  the  comprehension  of 
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philosophers.  We  have  mastered 
its  finite  uses,  but  we  know  little  of 
its  infinite  purposes,  its  wonderful 
attraction,  serving  to  propel  the 
planets  in  their  courses — then,  by 
counter-attraction,  preventing  them 
from  leaving  their  allotted  paths. 
Our  earth  is  but  a  sample  of  other 
planets — a  ball  of  attracted  and  at- 
tracting fire,  with  a  crust  of  earth. 
I  calculated  that  if  I  could  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  this  unexplored  power, 
and  bring  its  great  attraction  to  serve 
my  will,  I  might  yet  travel  through 
space,  and  visit  that  world  whose 
proximity  renders  it  more  attainable 
than  any  other." 

"  But,  Herr  Professor,"  said  I, 
struck  by  his  earnestness,  "how  can 
you  calculate  on  man  retaining  life 
in  that  space  where  no  atmosphere 
exists?" 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  replied  the 
Professor ;  "  an  atmosphere  does 
exist  in  space,  but  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  our  poor  mortal  breath  is  not 
suited  to  its  exquisitely  rarefied 
quality.  Several  times  have  I  as- 
cended in  a  balloon,  and  made  ex- 
periments on  this  rarefied  air,  and  I 
have  found  out  that  by  a  process  in 
chemistry  we  can  create  a  species 
of  air  which,  for  a  short  time,  may 
replace  the  natural  atmosphere,  just 
as,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun's  heat, 
we  are  able  to  supply  ourselves  with 
artificial  warmth.  I  will  show  you 
an  apparatus,  light  as  a  feather,  con- 
taining materials  for  composing  arti- 
ficial air  capable  of  sustaining  life 
from  five  to  seven  days.  This  must 
amalgamate,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  what  we  call  space,  carefully  in- 
troduced into  our  balloon  by  tubes." 

"  Then,  by  means  of  your  appa- 
ratus, you  can  make  air  sufficient  to 
last  during  a  transit  from  this  earth 
to  the  moon." 

"  Exactly." 

"But  might  you  not  lose  your 
way,  and  wander  hopelessly  in  space, 


without  a  guide  to  direct  your 
course  ? " 

"  There,"  said  the  Professor  tri- 
umphantly, "  lies  my  grand  secret. 
I  have  discovered,  although  I  know 
not  as  yet  its  cause,  that  any  body 
of  matter  emerging  out  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  if  it  be  full  moon  at  the 
time  of  ascent,  will  be  attracted  to- 
wards the  orb,  just  as  the  needle 
turns  to  the  pole.  My  ark-balloon, 
with  its  ever-burning  fire,  will  not 
fail  to  fly  directly  thither.  I  calcu- 
late that  the  transit  will  probably 
occupy  four  days  at  most,  but  as  yet 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
our  rate  of  velocity,  for  a  thousand 
unknown  circumstances  might  either 
check  or  augment  it.  The  air  that 
you  will  breathe,  being  artificial,  and 
owing  to  its  limited  quantity,  fre- 
quently re-breathed,  will  produce  a 
stupor  of  body  nearly  amounting  to 
unconsciousness ;  consequently,  we 
shall  require  very  little  aliment,  and 
that  must  be  of  a  peculiar  quality. 
And  now,  Gottfried,  you  know  what 
is  required  of  you.  I  am  perfectly 
acquainted  with  your  physical  con- 
stitution, and  how  well  fitted  it  is  to 
brave  the  trying  circumstances  which 
must  attend  our  voyage  through 
space.  For  my,own  part,  it  will  be 
the  crowning  sacrifice  of  my  life  to 
science,  for,  even  if  successful,  I 
know  that  I  shall  not  survive  the 
trials  of  such  an  enterprise.  In 
your  case  it  is  different;  you  have 
youth  and  strength  to  sustain  you. 
But  our  reward  shall  be  a  glorious 
one.  The  admiration  and  applause 
of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

Here  he  raised  his  eyes,  sparkling 
with  a  fire  that  startled  me,  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  Is  not  this  enough  ?  " 

"  No  !  Herr  Professor,  it  is  not." 

"Ah!  I  forgot.  I  am  old,  you 
are  young,  aud  the  same  motives  do 
not  sway  youth  and  age.  What 
more  do  you  desire  ?  " 
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"  Only  this,"  I  said,  taking  Gret- 
chen's  hand. 

"Well,  be  it  so,"  he  answered, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  an  abstracted 
air. 

"  Now  I  will  accompany  you,  no 
matter  where,"  I  joyfully  exclaimed. 
"  My  resvard  is  here."  And  I 
pressed  Gretchen's  hand  to  my  lips. 

"  Then  follow  me.  Gretchen,  you 
may  leave  us." 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  an 
unspeakable  expression  of  love  and 
gratitude  beaming  in  her  face ;  then, 
disengaging  her  hand,  she  left  her 
father  and  me  alone. 

The  Professor  led  the  way  up  the 
winding  staircase,  and  I  followed. 
He  raised  the  door  of  the  aperture 
in  the  ceiling,  and  the  next  minute 
I  found  myself  in  an  apartment  so 
vast  that  it  must  have  nearly  covered 
the  entire  first  storey  of  the  Schloss, 
which  I  had  never  as  yet  been 
tempted  by  curiosity  fully  to  explore. 
Objects  of  strange  form  lay  around, 
some  resembling  monstrous  leather 
bags,  fasteued  together  by  thick 
cords.  Two  long  narrow  tables, 
covered  with  curious  instruments, 
extended  along  opposite  sides  of  the 
apartment,  leaving  a  great  unoccu- 
pied space  between  them.  The 
Professor  set  a  lamp  which  he  car- 
ried on  one  of  the  tables,  took  two 
phials  from  a  shelf,  mixed  their  con- 
tents in  a  glass  vessel,  and,  after 
rubbing  his  hands  with  something 
like  phosphorus,  sprinkled  a  powder 
over  the  liquid,  and  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  lamp.  For  a  second 
we  were  in  darkness,  then,  sudden  as 
lightning,  the  brightest  light  that 
my  eyes  had  ever  beheld  flashed 
through  the  place,  illuminating  even 
the  darkest  crevice.  So  vivid  was 
its  effect  that  for  a  moment  I  covered 
'iny  face  with  my  hands,  unable  to 
support  the  fierce  glare,  but,  strange 
to  say,  when  I  withdrew  them,  I  was 
quite  unable  to  perceive  from  what 
cause  the  light  proceeded.  There 


was  neither  lamp,  nor  any  other 
apparent  object  from  which  it  could 
emanate.  But  the  Professor  gave 
me  no  time  to  investigate  this  first 
phase  of  his  proceedings.  Hastily 
collecting  a  number  of  leather  bot- 
tles of  various  sizes,  he  arranged 
them  in  a  certain  order,  and  care- 
fully introduced  their  contents  into 
a  huge  round  glass  jar,  from  which, 
he  said,  the  air  had  been  excluded. 
Slowly  the  jar  became  filled  with 
undefinable  vapours,  which  mingled 
and  floated  curiously,  until  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  blue  flame, 
that  writhed  about  inside  the  jar 
like  a  living  thing  seeking  egress. 
Then  the  Professor,  taking  up 
the  first  vessel  by  which  he  had 
produced  the  unaccountable  light 
that  still  filled  the  apartment,  emp- 
tied out  a  white  sediment  that  lay  at 
the  bottom,  and  rubbed  it  into  a 
small  ball.  This  he  pushed  through 
the  tiny  aperture  by  which  he  had 
introduced  the  contents  of  the  leather 
bottles.  Immediately  the  blue  flame 
darted  towards  the  little  ball  and, 
with  a  loud  explosive  sound,  burst 
the  glass  jar,  and  was  instantly 
quenched  by  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  that  was  the  fire  which  will 
guide  us  through  space,"  said  the 
Professor,  pointiug  to  the  broken 
jar.  "And  now  you  must  see  our 
ark-balloon,  which  is  yet  to  be  filled 
with  artificial  air." 

He  caught  up  an  end  of  the  great 
leathery  mass  lying  on  the  floor,  and, 
with  my  aid,  dragged  it  to  the  centre 
of  the  room,  between  the  two  long 
tables.  I  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  the  strength  he  displayed 
in  doing  this;  he  seemed  almost  im- 
pelled by  some  supernatural  power. 
He  then  commenced  to  put  this  vast 
and  curious  construction  into  work- 
ing order.  I  cannot  describe  how 
he  did  so,  as  I  did  not  understand  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  arrangement 
of  any  part  of  its  machinery.  He 
touched  secret  springs,  he  screwed 
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and  unscrewed  various  parts,  aided 
by  the  curious  instruments  which 
lay  scattered  everywhere  around  us, 
applying  gigantic  bellows  to  inflate 
certain  portions,  causing  strange 
deafening  noises,  and  stranger  echoes 
in  the  old  building,  until  I  nearly  ex- 
pected to  see  the  ancient  walls  tumble 
down  on  our  heads  by  force  of  the 
unearthly  sounds.  Yet  so  compli- 
cated were  the  works  of  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  mechanism,  that, 
although  I  watched  the  Professor's 
proceedings  with  the  most  intense 
attention,  I  could  not  follow  them 
with  any  degree  of  clearness.  The 
more  I  tried  to  understand  the  rea- 
son why,  the  more  did  I  become 
entangled  in  a  web  of  mystification. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  result. 

At  the  end  of  five  hours  I  stood 
before  the  strangest  construction 
that,  I  am  certain,  mortal  eyes  ever 
beheld.  It  was  of  circular  form, 
and  about  thirty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  substance  of  which 
it  was  composed  was  of  a  dark 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  gutta- 
percha, but  light  as  a  bladder,  and 
impenetrable  to  a  bullet,  and  it 
possessed  innumerable  intricate  con- 
trivances for  guiding  our  course, 
renewing  exhausted  air,  and  sustain- 
ing existence.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments were  not  quite  completed, 
but  all  preparations  were  to  be  made, 
and  everything  ready  for  departure, 
in  twenty -four  hours.  Then  it  was 
to  be  attached  to  a  common  balloon, 
and  we  were  to  start  on  our  strange 
journey. 

CHAPTER  III. 

SO  NEAR,  AND  YET  SO  FAR. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  a.m.  The 
canvas  covering,  that  had  formed 
part  of  the  roofing  of  this 
hitherto  unknown  portion  of  the 
Schloss,  was  now  withdrawn,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
upward  motion  of  the  Ark-balloon, 


as  the  Professor  called  it.  This  con- 
struction, designed  to  bear  us 
through  space,  was  attached,  as  I 
have  said,  to  a  common  balloon; 
from  this  was  suspended  a  light  car, 
in  which  we  were  to  remain  until  that 
moment  when  we  must  leave  the 
last  breath  of  earth's  atmosphere, 
to  inhale,  I  knew  not  what  strange 
air,  in  the  unexplored  regions 
beyond  it. 

Upwards — slowly  and  steadily — 
we  soared.  A  pleasant  bewilderment 
took  possession  of  me.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  quick  succession  of  events 
preceding  this  final  one  of  departure 
from  earth  did  not  tend  much 
towards  forming  a  clear  judgment 
of  the  Professor's  project. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe 
my  state  of  mind;  it  seemed  to  pass 
through  so  many  sensational  phases. 
These  contending  emotions,  swaying 
me  by  turns,  rendered  me  unfit  to 
choose  the  true  path  of  common 
sense.  When  we  began  our  ascent, 
I  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  man 
whose  brain  and  hand  had  devised 
the  gigantic  piece  of  mechanism 
above  our  heads,  but  this  idea  was 
speedily  followed  by  another  of  a 
more  unpleasantly  personal  nature. 
Creeping  slowly  but  surely  over  me 
came  the  feeling  of  the  dangers  that 
I  was  about  to  incur.  What  if  we 
should  perish  for  want  of  air  in  that 
unknown  space, — should,  indeed,  we 
ever  reach  it?  Or  perhaps  help- 
lessly descend  near  some  civilized 
town,  whose  inhabitants  should 
make  merry  over  the  idiotic  enter- 
prise of  two  madmen  ?  For,  I  ought 
to  say,  at  this  period  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  extraordinary  chimera 
of  the  Professor,  only  perceiving 
in  it  a  means  of  establishing  a  claim 
to  his  daughter's  regard.  The  early 
hour  was  also  conducive  to  calm 
reflection.  Night's  pleasant  illusions 
are  dispelled  by  the  sober  dawn; 
and  so  it  was,  that  after  the  first 
excitement  of  mounting  aloft  was 
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over,  I  sat  as  wretched  a  matter-of- 
fact  man  as  existed  in  the  earth  I 
was  leaving.  Then,  as  I  gazed 
downwards,  came  a  horrid  desire 
to  throw  myself  out  of  the  car. 
The  Professor  seemed  to  read  this 
thought,  for  he  gave  me  a  little  flask, 
which  he  desired  me  to  inhale.  In 
a  moment  I  grew  calm,  and  could 
view  the  strange  spectacle  below  us 
unmoved.  The  Harzwald,  with  its 
lovely  wooded  mountains  and  val- 
leys, looked  like  a  miniature  planta- 
tion, dotted  here  and  there  with  tiny 
villages,  like  little  light  specks ; 
while  in  the  distance  lay  the  vague, 
undefined  lines  of  larger  towns. 
Then  higher  and  higher  we  soared, 
until  every  idea  of  heaven  or 
earth  became  blurred  and  indistinct. 
The  Professor,  handing  me  another 
little  flask,  desired  me  to  inhale  its 
contents.  I  lost  consciousness  al- 
most immediately.  When  I  came 
to  myself  I  felt  very  cold,  my  eyes 
smarted,  and  I  breathed  with 
difficulty. 

"  It  is  now  time  to  enter  the  Ark- 
balloon,"  said  the  Professor;  "we 
are  thirty-five  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  air  is  becoming 
intensely  rarefied."  A  feeling  of 
profound  stupefaction  and  un- 
willingness to  make  the  least  exer- 
tion was  now  fast  creeping  over  me. 
I  begged  only  to  be  left  where  I 
was, — I  was  careless  of  what  might 
befall  me ;  but  even  in  this  hazy 
moment  I  could  not  help  noting 
the  supernatural  strength  and  energy 
of  the  Professor,  which  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  his  usual  lethargic 
temperament.  He  drew  the  ropes 
that  attached  the  car  to  the  Ark- 
balloon,  until  I  found  myself  touch- 
ing the  latter;  he  then  opened  a 
small  aperture  just  sufficient  for 
ingress,  and  thrust  me  unceremo- 
niously inside,  following  quickly 
himself.  A  dim  light,  whether 
natural  or  artificial  I  could  not  tell, 
enabled  me  partially  to  see  the  in- 


terior. I  sank  down,  overwhelmed 
with  a  weary  dread.  I  was  in  a 
prison,  and  such  a  prison!  Could  I 
be  mad,  and  was  this  narrow  cell 
for  such  as  I  ?  I  raised  myself  and 
called  savagely  to  the  Professor, 
whose  head  was  thrust  out  of  the 
aperture  ;  arranging  hi  shateful  ap- 
paratus, but  he  was  either  too 
engrossed  to  hear  me,  or  else  he 
paid  no  attention  to  my  cry.  Again 
I  sank  down  in  despair.  I  cursed 
Gretchen's  cruel  beauty,  that  had 
brought  this  evil  fate  on  me.  The 
Professor  at  last  drew  in  his  head, 
and  closed  the  entrance.  He  now 
appeared  greatly  exhausted,  and 
made  no  reply  to  either  my  questions 
or  reproaches.  When  he  did  speak, 
it  was  to  give  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  "  Spare  your  words 
as  much  as  possible,  for  speaking 
exhausts  the  air,  which  we  must 
now  economize.  All  goes  on  well 
outside.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  limits  of  our  world's  atmos- 
phere." I  spoke  again,  but  he  did 
not  reply,  and  I  resigned  myself  to 
silence.  He  then  gave  me,  and 
partook  himself  of  a  small  portion 
of  strong  congealed  soup,  with  some 
drops  out  of  the  first  flask.  I  may 
here  mention  that  these  two  things 
were  our  only  means  of  nourish- 
ment during  our  aerial  voyage.  The 
next  proceeding  of  the  Professor 
was  to  produce  the  bottles,  and  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  which 
he  had  rehearsed  in  his  laboratory  ; 
but  this  time  it  was  of  a  much  more 
complicated  nature,  as  there  were 
many  particulars  which  he  had 
omitted  on  the  previous  occasion, 
and  which  now  rendered  it  even 
more  mystifying  to  me.  Opening 
the  aperture,  he  fastened  the  globe, 
filled  with  strange  light  and  vapours, 
to  the  outside  of  the  ark,  aud  hastily 
re-closed  the  door.  He  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  he  fell  back  ex- 
hausted, but  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, he  uttered  the  memorable 
8—2 
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words,  44  We  have  done  with  our 
world  now.  There  is  no  more  air 
outside  to  breathe." 

How  the  time  sped  on  I  know 
not,  as  I  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, the  greater  portion  being  passed 
in  a  species  of  trance  caused  by  the 
almost  constant  inhalation  of  the 
subtle  essence  contained  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's bottle.  So  I  lay  in  happy 
unconsciousness  of  the  dreary  lapse 
of  time.  Whenever  I  did  wake  up 
to  life  my  sensations  were  of  the 
most  horrible  kind,  and  always  on 
these  occasions  the  Professor  ad- 
ministered a  little  nourishment,  and 
then  I  relapsed  again  into  the  dor- 
mant state.  Once,  in  an  interval  of 
consciousness,  I  asked  him  of  what 
use  I  could  possibly  be  to  him,  lying 
thus  in  a  state  of  perpetual  lifeless- 
ness.  "  You  will  understand  that," 
he  answered,  44  when  we  arrive  at 
our  destination."  As  to  himself,  he 
seemed  to  exist  without  repose,  ever 
feeding  that  mysterious  flame  that 
guided  our  course,  or  renewing  the 
secret  sources  of  light  and  heat. 

Thus  passed  the  long  hours  of  day 
and  night, — landmarks  lost  in  that 
desert  of  space,  like  time  drifting 
into  eternity. 

Out  of  an  unusually  long  trance 
I  was  coming  back  to  such  life  as  I 
still  possessed.  Very  gradually  the 
idea  dawned  on  mystupeh'ed  faculties 
that  the  Professor  appeared  to  be  in 
a  more  excited  mood  than  I  had  ever 
before  remarked  during  our  voyage. 
I  observed  him  looking  anxiously  at 
me,  and,  when  the  mist  had  cleared 
away  sufficiently  from  my  mind  to 
comprehend  his  meaning,  he  asked 
me  if  I  felt  44  equal  to  making  any 
great  physical  effort." 

44  I  do  not  think  that  my  bodily 
strength  is  quite  gone,  though  I 
cannot  say  so  much  for  my  mental 
condition." 

Without  noticing  my  bitter  tone, 
he  asked  again  :  u  Do  you  know  that 
this  day  is  the  7th  of  September  ?  " 


44  What  means  have  you  of  ascer- 
taining that  fact  ?  " 

The  Professor  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  thought  my  first  observation  had 
not  been  so  very  far  wrong. 

44  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would 
have  ventured  on  this  enterprise 
without  such  means  %  Now,  listen 
to  me.  For  some  hours  I  have  been 
most  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
return  of  your  senses.  The  task 
that  lies  before  us  is  one  of  incalcu- 
lable difficulty;  who  can  tell  whether 
it  may  not  be  too  much  for  poor 
mortal  frames  % " 

44  Why  did  you  not  think  of  that 
sooner  I  thought,  and  was  about 
to  say,  when  I  recollected  that  he 
had  not  deceived  me  regarding  the 
object  of  the  undertaking.  He 
continued, — 

44  You  must  now  remain  conscious 
during  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 
The  velocity  of  our  ark  is  momen- 
tarily increasing  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in- 
creasing to  a  degree  that  I  never 
calculated  upon.  We  are  evidently 
rapidly  approaching  some  great  body 
of  matter.  So  let  us  be  wide  awake, 
and  prepared  for  the  end." 

44  Which  will  be  destruction,"  I 
uttered,  with  a  despairing  groan. 

44  Not  so  !  Success  is  at  hand  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  triumphantly.  4i  Rise 
up,  and  refresh  yourself ;  for  your 
bodily  forces  have  been  exhausted 
by  insufficient  nourishment  and 
prolonged  states  of  insensibility. 
We  must  prepare  for  the  events 
that  are  so  quickly  coming." 

I  obeyed  him  in  a  helpless,  hope- 
less way,  taking  from  his  hand  the 
food  and  stimulants  that  he  offered. 
But,  with  returning  strength,  came 
a  keener  consciousness  of  my  un- 
fortunate position. 

To-day  is  the  7th  of  September. 
Hour,  two  o'clock,  p.m.  Our  rate  of 
velocity  increasing  every  second. 
At  this  moment  the  Professor  cal- 
culates our  distance  from  the  moon 
to  be  about  3000  miles.     The  light 
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in  our  ark  begins  to  wane,  but  the 
Professor  makes  no  attempt  to  renew 
it.  I  lie  silent  and  motionless,  but 
my  mind  is  on  the  rack.  Now  we 
are  in  total  darkness — it  is  frightful. 
I  am  paralyzed  with  terror  and  cold, 
for  the  artificial  heat  is  gone  as  well 
as  the  light.  A  few  minutes  pass  in 
this  terrible  condition,  but  they  seem 
like  ages.  But  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  outline  of  the  Professor's 
figure  is  becoming  discernible  by  the 
aid  of  another  light,  faint  though  it 
be  ?  Yes,  he  has  opened  the  little 
door  of  the  ark,  and  through  it  a 
strange  light  is  quite  perceptible.  I 
feel  also  the  motion  of  the  ark  ;  we 
are  then  encountering  the  resistance 
of  some  extraordinary  kind  of  at- 
mosphere. A  few  more  minutes 
pass  ;  and  now,  a  thick,  foetid  air, 
with  a  singular  dull  white  light, 
fills  the  ark. 

u  Won  at  last ! "  cried  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  Gottfried,  we  have  gained 
immortality  !    Look  out !  " 

I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
door  of  the  ark,  and  gazed  down- 
wards. 

I  had  often  read,  and  could  easily 
conceive,  that  there  are  sensations 
too  horrible  for  any  words  to  de- 
scribe; but  no  sensation  experienced 
on  earth  could  resemble  what  I  felt 
as  I  thus  gazed  downwards  on  this 
awful  world  below  ;  and  we  were 
slowly  and  surely  descending  on  its 
horrors.  That  hideous  white  light 
revealed  scenes  of  desolation  incon- 
ceivable, while  other  parts — deep, 
unfathomable  abysses,  yawning 
gulfs,  caverns,  like  entrances  into 
the  infernal  regions — were  enveloped 
in  a  darkness  like  the  shadow  of 
death  itself.  High  rocks,  thin  and 
pointed  as  needles,  looked,  in  that 
dreadful  light,  like  outstretched, 
ghostly  fingers,  ready  to  clutch  and 
drop  us  into  the  black,  bottomless 
pits  out  of  which  they  seemed  to 
emerge.  I  drew  in  my  head,  and 
closed  despairingly  my  eyes.  Down, 


down  we  went.  A  terrible  concus- 
sion shook  the  ark. 

"Come,  Gottfried,  get  out 
quickly.  We  have  descended  iu 
safety.  We  must  lose  no  time  \r\ 
making  observations,  for  no  human 
lungs  could  long  endure  an  atnio- 
sphere  like  this." 

His  voice  sounded  as  if  his  mouth 
had  been  closely  muffled,  and  he 
gasped  as  if  he  were  dying. 

I  crept  out  after  him,  and  we 
stood  on — the  Moon  ! 

The  thick,  suffocating  atmosphere 
pressed  down  on  us  like  an  impal- 
pable vice,  and  through  it  the  sickly 
white  light  struggled,  with  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  moonlight 
'through  a  mist.  But  the  mist  looked 
like  a  thin,  ghostly  shroud,  and  the 
shadows  were  of  an  impenetrable 
blackness.  The  Professor  and  I 
simultaneously  looked  upward  to 
the  expanse  above  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  this  light. 

And  there  we  saw  a  monstrous 
round  orb,  pale  and  shadowy,  that 
cast  those  strange,  blanched  rays  on 
the  world  on  which  we  stood. 

"  It  is  the  earth  1  "  exclaimed  the 
Professor. 

With  a  mingled  sensation  of 
horror  and  longing,  I  gazed  at  the 
world  I  had  left — left  for  ever,  for 
had  I  not  passed  into  another  exist- 
ence 1  I  was  dead — without  having 
died.  But  the  Professor  seemed 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing researches  and  observations  on 
this  weird  scene,  for  he  hastened  on, 
calling  me  to  follow  him. 

"  I  wish  to  ascertain  if  life  exists 
in  these  regions,"  he  said,  as  I  pain- 
fully made  my  way  after  him. 
"It  is  now  night  here.  I  have  so 
timed  our  visit,  that  we  cannot  be 
very  far  off  sunrise.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  at  this  moment  we  are 
very  near  the  moon's  daylight." 

"  It  matters  little,"  I  thought, 
"  whether  we  die  in  sunlight  or 
earthlight  among    these  appalling 
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scenes.  Surely  death  cannot  be 
very  distant,  for  I  am  already  nearly 
choked  in  this  thick,  suffocating 
atmosphere. " 

Still  I  did  not  like  to  die  alone, 
so  I  mechanically  followed  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  wandered  about,  appa- 
rently undismayed  at  the  hideous 
landscape.  Before  each  black 
shadow  we  were  obliged  to  pause, 
for  the  earthlight  could  not  help  us 
to  penetrate  into  its  dense  darkness. 
Enormous  stones  intercepted  our 
path — sometimes  in  great  heaps, 
evidently  the  results  of  volcanic 
agency.  From  time  to  time  we 
heard  sullen,  rumbling  noises  in  the 
ground  underneath,  or  distant  ex- 
plosions, with  echoes  dismally  re1 
peated  from  the  ghastly  rocks  ; 
these  noises  alone  broke  a  silence 
which  I  could  not  compare  to  any 
stillness  on  earth,  so  complete  was 
the  vacuum  of  sound.  And  this 
very  contrast  between  sileuce  and 
sound  was  intensely  shocking,  like 
sudden  transitions  from  light  to 
darkness,  or  from  heat  to  cold.  On 
we  struggled,  avoiding  the  black 
shadows  that  concealed  we  knew 
not  what  horrors,  when  suddenly 
the  Professor  stopped.  Pointing 
upwards,  he  exclaimed,  "See!  the 
sun  will  rise  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
his  rays  will  either  bring  us  fresh 
life,  or  burn  us  up  like  withered 
leaves  in  a  furnace."  As  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  a  sudden  glow  of 
light  and  heat,  such  as  I  never  saw 
or  felt  before  or  since,  struck  me 
motionless — a  burning  burst  of 
Haming  light  that  woke  up  every 
jagged  rock  and  yawning  crevice 

into  horrid  masses  of  shapeless  life. 

*  *  * 

"  Holloa !    what  is  the  fellow 


doing  here  ?  "  cried  a  voice  unknown 
to  me,  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
woke  up  to  the  consciousness  of 
having  received  a  vigorous  kick. 

"  Oh  I  it  is  Gottfried,  and  father 
has  been  searching  for  him  every- 
where for  the  last  two  hours.  Oh, 
Gottfried  !  do  not  look  so  cross  at 
Carl — he  did  not  know  who  it  was 
You  must  have  been  asleep,  for 
you  were  lying  on  the  ground." 

I  got  on  my  legs,  and  stared  fero- 
ciously at  the  pair  before  me — 
Gretchen  and  the  gentleman  she 
called  "Carl."  He  was  the  very 
same  insolent-looking  fellow  that  I 
had  seen  riding  off  in  the  court- 
yard, and  my  Gretchen  was  actually 
leaning  on  the  wretch's  arm,  and 
looking  up  confidingly  in  his  face.  I 
saw  the  position  of  affairs  at  a 
glance. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted 
a  pleasant  pre  am,"  said  Herr  Carl, 
bowing  low  and  ironically,  and 
bestowing  on  me  a  most  imperti- 
nently expressive  look  from  head  to 
foot,  as  he  jauntily  waved  his 
Italian  brigand's  hat,  with  its  long, 
sweeping  feather.  I  was  wide- 
awake now,  in  two  different  senses 
of  the  phrase,  and  furious  with 
passion.  Casting  a  look  on  Gretchen 
that  made  her  quail,  I  left  her  with 
her  lover,  fully  intending  to  chal- 
lenge him  next  morning  ;  but  night 
brought  counsel,  and  the  early  dawn 
found  me — not  preparing  for  a  duel, 
but  prudently  packing  up  my  be- 
longings for  instant  departure. 

That  day  month  I  received,  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  Herr  Carl 
Lindenberg  with  my  beautiful 
cousin  Gretchen  —  of  moonlight 
memory  !  E.  P. 
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ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL  OF  KOMANCE. 
"  Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  !  " — Byron. 


Your  Hermit  hegs  to  state  that 
when  he  was  eight  years  old  he  used 
to  write  novels.  He  has  since  out- 
grown this  and  similar  youthful 
follies,  but  at  that  early  age  he 
knew  no  better.  His  novels — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  romances — 
were  all  well  printed  (that  is,  neatly 
written  in  typographical  characters) : 
they  had  startling  titles,  were  dated 
and  "  Ent.  Sta.  Hall,"  and  bore  the 
names  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
lishers. It  is  true  their  circulation 
was  but  small,  in  fact  usually  con- 
sisted of  a  single  copy,  but  as  the 
"  gentle  reader  "  was,  in  most  cases, 
literally  but  one  individual,  the 
supply  was  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. 

One  merit  these  works  of  fiction 
certainly  possessed  —  they  were 
never  tedious  from  their  length. 
Indeed,  although  each,  upon  its  title- 
page,  was  set  forth  as  being  "  in 
three  volumes."  it  seldom  actually 
extended  beyond  that  number  of 
chapters,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
fount  of  Inspiration  generally  ran 
dry.  Certain  severe  critics  appear 
to  consider  that  it  would  be  well 
were  a  similar  disaster  to  befall 
many  others  of  our  voluminous 
novelists  who,  however,  are  in 
little  danger  of  it.  But  this  is 
digression. 

My  romances  used  to  commence 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  : — 

"It  was  on  a  fine,  bright  day  in 


early  autumn,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  a  traveller,  of 
commanding  aspect,  might  have  been 
observed  riding  slowly  through  the 
picturesque  region  adjoining  the  Forest 
of  Ardennes.  The  steed  which  he 
bestrode,"  &c. 

No  one  need  be  told  where  this 
inspiration  came  from.  The  modern 
historical  romance,  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  more  typically 
associated  with  the  name  of  G.  P. 
E.  James,  has  become  now  almost 
obsolete.  This  fast  M  Period "  has 
left  it  behind  in  the  race,  and, "not 
content  with  that,  often  casts  back 
at  it  unfeeling  jeers.  James  and 
his  u  two  travellers  "  have  in  these 
times  met  with  much  ill-usage. 
Novelists  of  an  opposite  school 
make  them  a  favourite  butt  for  their 
satire.  In  a  certain  book  of  re- 
ference recently  published,  the  name 
of  G.  P.  R.  James  is  gratuitously 
and  unwarrantably  dragged  in  as 
u  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
trashy  novels  of  this  century." 

Now,  in  the  name  of  justice,  I 
protest  against  this.  Deeply  be- 
holden (as  thousands  have  been)  to 
that  author  for  many  an  hour's 
delight  in  youth,  I  feel  bound  in 
common  gratitude  to  defend  his 
name.  The  insulting  epithet 
"  trashy"  should  not  be  applied  to 
James's  novels.  Whatever  their 
deficiencies,  they  possess  (though, 
of  course,  in  a  smaller  degree)  many 
of  the  merits  which  distinguish  the 
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works  of  James's  great  master,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ;  and,  indeed,  forty 
years  ago  a  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  it  was  to  James  that 
Scott's  mantle  had  descended. 

It  is  true  that  G.  P.  R.  James 
had  many  mannerisms.  Such  stock 
expressions  as  u  he  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height;"  so-and-so 
"  was  the  work  of  a  moment;"  not 
due  in  their  origin  to  this  author, 
or  peculiar  to  him,  are  at  least, 
highly  suggestive  of  his  style.  He 
had,  too,  a  wearisome  habit  of  re- 
peating the  opening  of  every  long 
speech,  thus  : — 

"'And  thinkest  thou,  Alice,'  said 
the  young  cavalier,  in  a  tender,  but  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  reproachful 
tone,  4  and  thinkest  thou,  Alice,  that  I 
can  ever  forget,'  "  &c. 

But,  however  the  mature  critic 
may  object  to  these  conventional- 
isms, the  juvenile  and  enthusiastic 
devourer  of  romance  comes  at  length 
to  regard  them  as  old  and  familiar 
friends,  welcome  whenever  they  re- 
cur. It  is  the  uncritical  that  get 
most  enjoyment  out  of  fiction;  for, 
happily,  beauties  strike  sooner  than 
faults.  When  we  begin  to  examine 
the  wrong  side  of  the  material,  we 
can  no  longer  feel  the  complete  and 
unsophisticated  delight  which  the 
illusion  gave  us. 

A  very  great  pleasure  (to  one  of 
fit  age  and  temperament)  it  is  to  lie 
in  some  sequestered  grassy  spot  in 
the  calm  of  a  summer's  evening, 
reading  G.  P.  R.  James.  Prone, 
and  with  face  downward,  and  arms 
folded,  is  the  most  convenient  pos- 
ture ;  the  volume  in  use  being 
propped  up  by  its  two  closed 
fellows — a  simple  and  appropriate 
reading-desk.  Thus,  while  the 
gnats  are  gyrating  overhead,  and 
while  the  chirrup  of  the  birds,  the 
rustle  of  the  trees,  and  the  voices 
of  children  at  play  in  the  next 
field,  are  all  blended  in  a  geutle 
lullaby,     the     absorbed  reader, 


pleasantly  journeying  into  the  world 
of  romance,  shares  the  joys  and 
fears  of  hero  and  heroine  as  they 
struggle  in  the  networks  of  fate  or 
villany,  amid  scenes  glowing  with 
all  the  enchantment  of  the  past. 
The  merest  accessory  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  the  enthusiast.  Why, 
even  the  type  and  paper  of  those 
novels — the  open  print  and  wide 
margin  of  the  three-volume  form, 
so  admirably  adapted  for  spinning 
out  the  thread  of  fascination — had 
on  me  a  charm  of  their  own.  I 
specially  call  to  mind  a  kind  of 
ribbed  paper,  forming  a  ripple,  as  it 
were,  over  the  surface  of  the  page, 
adown  which  the  glance  of  the 
reader  glided  like  a  vessel  over  a 
smooth  current.  None  of  your 
cheap,  closely-packed  editions  for 
me !  I  am  an  epicure  in  these 
matters,  and  prefer  James  served  up 
in  three  volumes  ;  Ainsworth  the 
same,  with  Cruikshank's  etchings  ; 
and  Scott  garnished  with  the  best 
designs  of  Leslie  and  Stothard. 

How  sweet  it  is,  that  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  romance,  the  sister 
of  poetry  !  It  is  scarcely  less  en- 
thralling than  the  more  spiritual 
attachment  which  generally  succeeds 
it.  Romance  leads  up  to  poetry  ; 
or,  in  default  of  this,  can  serve  as 
poetry's  substitute.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  readers  who, 
though  they  never  rise  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  fancy  when  clothed 
in  verse  and  metre,  yet  have  certain 
poetic  yearnings  which  are  responded 
to  by  romance.  Its  wide  scope  fits 
it  for  every  variety  of  taste  and 
order  of  imagination.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  present  time — pro- 
saic in  so  far  that  it  is  not  a  golden 
age  of  poetry — is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  fiction. 

Returning  to  the  mannerisms  of 
G.  P.  R.  James,  we  may  naturally 
infer  that  they  sprang  from  his 
being  so  prolific.  He  got  over  such 
a  large  expanse  of  canvas  that  he 
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was  obliged  to  dilute  his  colours 
and  repeat  his  models.  Had  he 
done  very  much  less,  he  would 
have  done  it  proportionately  better. 
As  it  is,  his  heroes  and  heroines  are 
all  pretty  much  of  one  pattern,  and 
frequently  speak  and  act  the  veriest 
commonplaces  of  fiction.  But  we 
should  remember  that  in  many  even 
of  Scott's  novels  the  hero  or  narra- 
tor of  the  story  is  a  person  without 
much  interest  or  individuality  in 
himself,  and  only  gains  importance 
from  the  real  historical  personages 
and  events  wherewith  he  is  con- 
nected. 

There  must  always  be  some  de- 
gree of  conventionality  in  fiction,  so 
long  as  we  retain  certain  characters 
and  conditions  as  indispensable  to 
the  composition.  Considering  this, 
James's  novels  have  as  little  same- 
ness as  could  be  expected.  There 
is,  at  least,  variety  enough  in  inci- 
dent ;  indeed,  he  must,  in  his  inter- 
minable list  of  narratives,  have 
exhausted  every  combination  of 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,  or  else- 
where, that  the  widest  probability 
could  possibly  include.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  he  did  not  get 
utterly  lost  and  bewildered  in  the 
teeming  multitude  of  his  own  crea- 
tions, and  frequently  forget,  repeat, 
or  confuse  the  scenes,  names,  and 
events. 

Altogether  James  has  been  harshly 
dealt  with  ;  he  was  an  author  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  only  wanted 
concentration  to  have  reached  high 
excellence.  As  for  the  long-suffer- 
ing "  two  travellers,"  they  might 
surely  be  allowed  now  to  rest  in 
peace.  After  all,  they  chose  the 
most  convenient  way  of  introducing 
themselves  to  the  public,  by  passing 
in  review  across  the  stage  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Ainsworth  wrote  less  than  James, 
but  with  more  concentration.  His 
figures  stand  out  in  bolder  relief, 


and  with  distincter  individuality. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  conven- 
tional, but  all  are  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective; while  the  costumes,  scenery, 
and  accessories  are  arranged  with 
much  skill. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  Ainsworth, 
that  he  scarcely  ever  moralizes.  G-. 
P.  R.  James  was  addicted  to  opening 
his  chapters  with  long  paragraphs 
of  reflection  and  moral  sentiment 
excellently  expressed,  but  failing 
either  to  sink  very  deeply  into  the 
reader's  mind,  or  in  any  way  to  assist 
the  progress  of  the  story.  By  dis- 
pensing with  this  element,  Ainsworth 
gives  a  more  uninterrupted  and  dra- 
matic interest  to  his  fictions.  A 
proof  of  his  greater  force  of  style  is 
that,  while  in  the  whole  rauge  of 
James's  multitudinous  romances, 
there  are  not  a  dozen  characters  we 
can  single  out  and  call  to  mind, 
Ainsworth  has  given  us  some  very 
recognizable  portraits.  Guy  Fawkes, 
with  his  big  cloak,  steeple-crowned 
hat,  and  melancholy  Quixotic  vis- 
nomy,  is  not  to  be  easily  forgotten, 
any  more  than  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors, his  alleged  bride  Viviana,  or 
Dr.  Dee,  the  "  medicine-man  "  of  the 
tribe. 

"  Bluff  King  Hal,"  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  great  cardinal  are 
strikingly  pourtrayed  in  u  Windsor 
Castle,"  however  that  romance  may 
fail  totally  with  more  sober  history  ; 
and  there  are  equally  effective  repre- 
sentations of  historical  personages  in 
the  companion  story  of  the  "  Tower 
of  London."  But  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Ainsworth  was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  portrait  paint- 
ing by  George  Cruikshank,  to  whose 
vivid  and  inimitable  etchings  these 
romances  owed  originally  no  little 
of  their  attraction.  Cruikshank  was 
to  Ainsworth  what  "Phiz"  was  to 
Dickens — an  illustrator  imbued  with 
the  very  spirit  of  the  author.  The 
two  artists  have  sometimes  changed 
places,  but  no  one  could  have  em- 
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bodied  so  well  as  Cruikshank  that 
admixture  of  weird  fancy  and  ro- 
mantic realizm  which  characterizes 
Ainsworth's  peculiar  style. 

Crichton,  the  fairy  prince,  with 
more  than  Fortunatus's  golden  gifts, 
the  historical  personage  whose  most 
authentic  biography  reads  more  like 
fiction  than  fact,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  such  an  author  as  Ains- 
worth,  who,  adopting  in  this  case  a 
semi-French  manner — an  infusion  of 
Dumas'  style  into  his  own — pro- 
duced a  most  fascinating  romance. 

Flitting  about,  as  lightly  as  a  but- 
terfly, though  freighted  with  a  load 
of  learning  ponderous  enough  to 
weigh  down  an  elephant,  the  Admi- 
rable One  is  here  seen  mingling  in 
the  gay  scenes,  the  amatory  and 
political  intrigues  of  the  French 
Court,  in  the  companionship  of  kings, 
queens,  and  nobles,  or  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  the  mysterious 
"Mask,"  Don  Vincenzo  de  Gonzaga, 
whose  very  name  is  suggestive  of 
daggers,  dark  cloaks,  and  midnight 
assignations.  The  "Miser's  Daugh- 
ter," though  scarcely  historical,  is 
an  excellent  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners in  the  "  Powder-and-Patch  " 
days  of  George  the  Second.  The 
character  of  Beau  Villiers,  66  Miser 
Starve,"  his  daughter  Hilda,  and 
her  lover,  Randulph  Crew — who  so 
amused  the  fashionable  world  by  his 
eccentricity  in  wearing  his  own  hair 
instead  of  a  peruke — are  all  very 
naturally  and  effectively  carried  out. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention 
Crakenthorpe  Cripps,  the  rascally 
valet  ;  Cordwell  Firebrass,  the  Ja- 
cobite conspirator  ;  the  stout  serving 
man,  Jacob  Post;  and  little  Peter 
Pokerich,  the  barber.  There  is  much 
power  in  the  description  of  the 
miser's  last  illness,  his  nightmare 
"  in  the  shape  of  a  mountain  of 
gold,"  and  his  terrible  death  in  the 
cellar. 

Ainsworth,  by-the-bye,  delights  in 
horrors.   He  has  much  of  Mrs.  Rad- 


cliffe's  spirit.  He  is  equally  fond  of 
employing  supernatural  machinery, 
although  his  mysteries,  unlike  those 
of  Udolpho,  do  not  always  resolve 
themselves  into  natural  explanations 
in  the  end.  This  morbid  tone  be- 
comes at  times  rather  oppressive. 
It  is  possible  to  be  surfeited  with 
executions,  and  imprisonments,  and 
incantations,  and  persons  in  league 
with  the  devil.  "  Old  St.  Paul's  "  is 
particularly  ghastly  and  sepulchral ; 
the  Plague,  the  Fire,  death,  desola- 
tion, rapine,  profligacy,  and  reckless- 
ness stalk  rampant  throughout  its 
pages,  culminating  in  that  climax  of 
horror — the  frightful  death  of  the 
sexton  and  the  plague-nurse  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  Faith's. 

X  ought  here  to  notice  an  objection 
which  has  been  brought  against 
some  of  this  author's  romances,  that, 
by  making  heroes  of  thieves  and 
highwaymen  they  have  had  a  per- 
nicious influence,  especially  upon  the 
impressible  minds  of  youth.  But  a 
similar  accusation  will  apply  to  a 
higher  writer — Bulwer  Lytton,  and 
to  a  higher  one  still,  Byron.  Jack 
Sheppard,  Paul  Clifford,  and  Conrad 
the  Corsair,  are  all  equally  objec- 
tionable as  models  for  imitation. 
Such  heroes  are  "  a  mighty  mixture 
of  the  great  and  base."  Each  of  them 
has  two  distinct  parts  to  his  character. 
In  so  far  as  the  highwayman  and 
pirate  are  brave,  ingenious,  faithful 
to  their  friends,  and  capable  of  great 
designs  and  high  aspirations,  they 
are  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  in  so 
far  as  they  transgress  human  and 
divine  laws,  they  deserve  the  repro- 
bation due  to  criminals.  The  mind 
should  be  trained  to  extract  the  good 
from  everything,  rejecting  the  evil. 
No  boy  of  sense  and  education  will 
be  incited  to  buy  a  pistol  and  crape 
mask,  and  "  take  to  the  road,"  by 
the  perusal  of  any  number  of  such 
romances.  It  is  only  among  the  most 
unreasoning  and  ignorant  readers 
that "  Jack  Sheppard,"  "Rookwood," 
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and  similar  productions  have  had  any 
ill  effect,  and  that  would  long  ago 
have  died  out,  but  that  they  have 
unfortunately  served  as  a  cue  to  the 
crowd  of  scribblers,  who  have,  ever 
since  their  publication,  been  per- 
sistently pouring  forth  shoals  of 
"  penny-number  "  trash,  studiously 
adapted  to  pander  to  a  depraved 
taste.  Meanwhile,  the  higher-class 
fiction  has  adopted  other  kinds  of 
immorality  of  its  own  ;  and  I  scarcely 
see  how  a  diabolically  beautiful  lady 
of  fashion,  who  breaks  as  many  com- 
mandments as  she  can,  affords  any 
worthier  example  than  a  highway- 
man or  housebreaker. 

Bulwer  (I  love  the  old  familiar 
name,  and  will  none  of  your  new- 
fangled titles)  has  run  up  and  down 
the  gamut  of  romantic  fiction,  and 
produced  equally  harmonious  com- 
positions, whether  the  key-note  was 
Pompeii,  Mediaeval  Rome,  "  Merrie 
England,"  or  Modern  London.  He 
is  not,  like  Scott,  a  child  of  the 
North,  an  Ossian  with  nineteenth- 
century  culture;  Bulwer  is  classic 
to  the  backbone,  and  applies  a  classic 
rendering  even  to  Gothic  subjects. 
His  erudition  indeed  weighs  down 
his  pages  a  little  sometimes  ;  he 
habitually  gives  us  far  too  many 
classical  quotations  and  allusicns ; 
and  he  has  another  hobby,  which 
often  gallops  away  with  him  into* 
foggy  by-ways,  to  the  interruption  of 
many  a  pleasant  journey.  I  allude 
to  his  fondness  for  metaphysics  and 
mysticism.  Ainsworth  startles  us  by 
spectres  and  blue-fire,  and  similar 
melodramatic  terrors.  Bulwer  has 
recourse  to  the  more  subtle  agency 
of  the  Elixir  Vita,  mesmeric  in- 
fluences, and  occult  Rosicrucian 
riles.  But  while  these  take  away 
from  the  reality  of  many  of  his  fic- 
tions, they  impart  to  them  a  deep 
and  peculiar  interest  for  readers  of 
a  speculative  turn.  I  know  of  no 
book  more  calculated  to  enchain  the 
adult  mind  with  the  same  kind  of 


fascination  as  the  u  Arabian  Nights" 
exerts  over  the  mind  of  youth,  than 
Bulwer's  "  Strange  Story,"  though, 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view, 
the  latter,  no  less  than  the  former,  is 
a  tissue  of  wild  absurdities. 

In  the  versatility  of  his  genius  as 
an  imaginative  writer,  Bulwer  has 
scarcely  an  equal.  His  historical 
fictions  are  only  inferior  to  those  of 
Scott.  The  "  Last  of  the  Barons  " 
occupies  a  very  high  rank.  But 
6i  Harold  " — it  is  perfection  !  it  is  a 
poem,  a  history,  an  archaeological 
treatise,  and  an  exciting  romance, 
in  one.  It  is  an  "  Idyll  of  the  King," 
illustrated  in  "  word-painting  "  by  a 
gorgeous  battle-piece,  such  as  actual 
colours  and  canvas  could  not  render 
more  vivid.  Bulwer  must  have  been 
closely  wrapped  up  in  the  mantle  of 
Scott,  in  addition  to  the  garb  of  his 
own  genius,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  magic  garments  besides,  during 
that  fit  of  inspiration  in  which  he 
wrote  "  Harold." 

Here  I  should  mention  that  many 
female  novelists,  amonpst  them  Jane 
Porter,  Selina  Bunbury,  and  the 
authoress  of  4<  Whitefriars,"  have 
cultivated  historical  romance  with 
great  success  in  the  days  before  the 
ladies  had  taken  to  modern  "  sensa- 
tion," and  turned  the  whilom  re- 
public of  novels  into  the  gynoeracy 
it  has  since  become.  Foremost  stood 
Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe,  whom  we  may 
regard  as  the  founder  of  both  the 
romantic  and  the  sensational  schools. 
Her  very  name  has  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  dark,  mediaeval 
mysteries  and  spasmodic  terrors. 
There  was  no  weak  "  touch  of 
nature  "  about  her.  Once  entered 
into  the  regions  whither  she  delighted 
to  lead,  the  spell-bound  reader  was 
entirely  shut  out  from  the  every- 
day world.  He  saw  nothing  but 
vast,  gloomy  castles,  frowned  down 
upon  by  black  pine  woods  and  tre- 
mendous precipices.  He  had  to 
wander  through  long  corridors,  and 
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cloisters,  and  damp  vaults,  and  sub- 
terraneous passages,  fearing  at  every 
step  a  concealed  trap-door,  and  sus- 
pecting the  hidden  presence  of  some 
murderously  -  armed  and  masked 
assassin  behind  every  bulge  in  the 
pall-like  tapestry.  And  yet  all  this 
horror  was  so  agreeable,  the  blood- 
curdling was  such  a  delicious  sensa- 
tion, that  one  could  not  help  a  sigh 
of  regret  at  emerging  from  this 
enchanted  ground. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  add  to  the  criticisms  of  half  a 
century  by  an  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing new  concerning  the  monarch 
of  the  whole  realm  of  historical 
fiction — the  great  Wizard  of  the 
North.  There  is  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  his  merits.  He  is 
almost  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  possessed  every  qualification  for 
super-eminence  in  one  department 
at  least  of  literature.  As  an  his- 
torical romancist,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Scott  can  ever  be  excelled. 
The  art  of  colouring  and  vivifying 
bygone  times  by  the  light  of  imagi- 
nation, leapt  at  once  to  the  highest 
perfection  in  his  potent  hands,  and 
all  the  productions  of  others  since 
have  seemed  in  comparison  but  the 
work  of  learners  and  apprentices. 

As  to  the  question  whether  Scott 
is  really  popular  in  the  present  day. 
I  feel  compelled,  with  regret,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  falling  into  the  cate- 
gory of  authors  who  are  more  talked 
about  than  read.  The  multiplicity 
of  editions  does  not  prove  the  multi- 
tude of  readers.  Many  people  buy 
Scott  as  they  do  Shakespeare,  not  to 
read,  but  to  fill  their  library  shelves, 
<kfor  the  look  of  the  thing."  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  bulk  of 
modern  novel  readers,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  literature  of  a  very  different 
kind,  should  have  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  Scott  and  the  old  school  of 
historical  romance  which  he  repre- 
sented. They  have  little  reverence 
for  the  past.  They  are  readier  to 


take  interest  in  the  doings,  however 
incredible,  related  of  one  dressed 
like  themselves,  than  in  the  achieve- 
ments— even  if  more  probable — of 
a  hero  in  armour  or  point  lace.  In 
their  own  eyes  they  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  all  their  ancestors  put 
together.  Their  motto  is,  "  there  is 
no  century  like  the  nineteenth,  and 
we  are  its  product."  So  they  want 
the  mirror  always  turned  towards 
themselves,  and  not  backward.  "Why 
should  we  care,"  they  ask,  "  about 
events  that  happened,  or  might  have 
happened,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
when  we  can  get  more  'sensational' 
effects  out  of  the  life  around  us? 
Why  should  we  care  for  half  mythical 
paladins,  bygone  pageants,  and  hum- 
drum virtue  monotonously  rewarded  ? 
Give  us  rather  the  essence  of  the 
modern  ball-rooms,  divorce  courts, 
and  hunting  fields,  distilled  into 
three  volumes  and  strongly  seasoned 
with  a  spice  of  delightful  Parisian 
naughtiness.  In  any  case,  give  us 
nineteenth-century  pictures.  They 
need  not  be  strictly  true  to  life  ;  we 
can  bear  a  little,  and  more  than  a 
little,  high-colouring  and  exaggera- 
tion— some  of  us  rather  prefer  it, 
and  you  must  remember  that  we 
only  want  to  be  amused,  and  not 
edified."  Other  readers  are  of  a 
quieter  order,  and  like  to  see  their 
own  domestic  life,  with  all  its  petty 
details,  tedious  and  prosaic  as  they 
may  be,  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
novel. 

This  realistic  spirit  has  been 
developing  ever  since  fiction  began. 
In  earlier  times  men  fed  their  imagi- 
nations with  giants,  and  genii,  and 
dragons,  and  other  purely  fictitious 
marvels;  later  ages  introduced  more 
of  the  human  element;  and  now  we 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
wild  and  the  wonderful  are  sought 
in  the  events  of  our  own  daily  lives. 

Amidst,all  this  realism  and  un- 
realism,  and  these  evidences  of  an 
exclusively  modem  spirit,  it  is  grati- 
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fying  to  note  the  number  of  recent 
re-issues  and  new  editions  of  the 
"  Waverley  Novels."  Although  this, 
as  I  have  said,  does  not  prove  that 
Scott  is  any  longer  universally  read, 
it  vindicates  the  claim  of  the  old 
school  of  romance,  and  keeps  ever 
green  the  memory  of  its  great  master. 
With  what  is  specially  called  "  The 
Centenary  Edition,"  no  fault  need 
be  found,  as  far  as  the  work  itself  is 
concerned.  But  the  illustrations ! 
There  are  few  of  them  (I  speak  of 
the  figure-subjects),  but  even  that 
few  are  too  many.  The  present 
generation  of  pictorial  draughtsmen 
can  no  more  do  justice  to  Scott  than 
they  could  to  Homer  or  Dante.  How 
feeble  a  light  do  these  weak,  scratchy, 
"  pre-Raphaelite  "  designs  cast  upon 
the  glorious,  vigorous  fictions  of  the 
Northern  wizard  !  Besides,  such 
attempts  were  quite  uncalled-for,  as 
the  whole  series  has  long  before 
been  adequately  illustrated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  golden 
opportunity  was  lost  in  not  cele- 
brating Scott's  centenary  by  a  per- 
fected and  enlarged  re-issue  of  the 
magnificent  "  Abbotsford  Edition," 
published  some  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

This  was  the  most  complete  and 
sumptuous  of  all.  Its  notes,  prefaces, 
indices,  and  appendixes  were  nume- 
rous and  copious.  The  best  artists 
of  the  day  were  employed  to  illus- 
trate it,  either  by  imaginative  designs 
or  views  of  actual  scenes  and  portraits 
of  real  personages.  There  were, 
besides,  a  great  number  of  auto- 
graphs, a  series  of  carefully-elabo- 
rated Highland  costumes  by  the 
late  Sobieski  Stuart,  and  facsimile 
drawings  of  a  variety  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  curiosities,  taken 
from  Sir  Walter's  private  collection. 
To  these  embellishments,  on  the  re- 
issue, might  have  been  added  the 
best  illustrations  of  all  the  other 
editions,  the  steel-engraved  figure- 
subjects  of  Leslie,  and  Stothard,  and 


Wright,  the  landscapes  of  Turner 
and  Melville,  and  Nasmyth,  and 
Dewint;  Gilbert's  London  Journal 
wood-drawings  to  "  Ivanhoe,"  and 
a  selection  of  George  Cruikshank's 
etchings  for  the  more  humorous 
parts.  Portraits  of  the  author  from 
paintings,  busts,  statues,  and  medal- 
lions would  have  aptly  completed 
these  artistic  accessories,  while  the 
literary  portion  of  the  work  might 
•have  been  enriched  by  the  collected 
criticisms  of  the  ablest  reviewers, 
both  native  and  foreign,  from  Scott's 
time  to  this.  Superadd  the  best 
printing,  the  creamiest  of  paper, 
and  binding  of  Roxburghe  morocco, 
magnificently  gilt,  and  we  should 
have  had  a  "  Centenary  Edition  " 
worthy  alike  of  Scott  and  of  his  ad- 
mirers. It  may  be  objected  that  so 
lavish  a  work  would  rather  suit  the 
pocket  of  the  millionaire  than  that 
of  the  million,  but  in  these  days  that 
need  scarcely  be  an  objection.  If 
Gustave  Dore's  "  Bible  "  and  "  Don 
Quixote  "  can  be  obtained  in 
monthly  or  weekly  parts  by  a  very 
extensive  circle  of  subscribers,  surely 
the  same  system  of  periodical  publi- 
cation could  be  applied  to  a  purely 
national  work,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

And  now  let  us  deal  with  the 
faults  which  some  critics  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  find  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  was  not,  they  say,  a 
profound  analyst  of  character,  nor  a 
faultlessly  accurate  antiquarian,  and 
he  often  falsified  history  to  serve  his 
own  purposes.  Now  this  is  surely 
unreasonable.  Historical  romance 
is  not  a  psychological  study  nor  one 
of  the  exact  sciences.  Its  aim 
should  be  to  exhibit  character  rather 
by  deeds,  words,  and  surroundings 
than  by  laying  bare  the  secret 
workings  of  the  mind.  Its  chief 
element  is  description,  which,  while 
it  should  be  generally  accurate  in 
detail  and  true  to  history,  need  not 
be  fiuically  so.    A  certain  license  is 
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allowable,  a  certain  breadth  of  ren- 
dering is  becoming  to  the  historical 
novelist.  He  is  rather  a  scenic 
artist  than  a  portrait  or  easel  painter. 
Individual  figures,  except  where 
prominent  and  important,  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  general  effect. 
Scott  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
always  adhere  closely  to  history  and 
fact  ;  he  owned  that,  for  instance, 
he  made  the  men  of  one  far- distant 
century  talk  and  think  like  those  of 
two  centuries  later,  whenever  such 
speech  and  thought  would  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  characters 
without  being  glaringly  incongruous. 
He  also  exemplified  that  historical 
romances  need  a  dramatic  unity  and 
compression.  They  should  not  be  a 
mere  succession  of  panoramic  views, 
but  should  be  bound  together  by  a 
distinct  and  interesting  plot.  For 
these  reasons,  such  works  as 
"  Breakspear,"  "  Holmby  House," 
"  Hereward,"  and  "  Westward  Ho!  " 
(which  may  be  called  historical 
romances  of  the  new  school),  have 
not,  powerfully  as  they  are  written, 
half  the  sustained  interest  and 
uniform  attractiveness  of  Scott's 
fictions.  They  are  too  diffuse,  too 
painfully  antiquarian  and  realistic  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  dramatic  cohe- 
rence and  simplicity  of  style,  and 
the  "  Muscular  Christianity  "  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  too  apparent 
in  them.  There  is  the  letter  without 
the  spirit  of  Medievalism.  "  Break- 
speare "  is,  after  all,  only  "  Guy 
Livingstone  "  in  helm  and  hauberk. 
Despite  the  careful  "  word  painting" 
and  "  local  colour,"  there  is  wanting 
that  peculiar  magic,  which,  in  Scott's 
romances,  carries  us  irresistibly 
back  to  the  past,  and  makes  our 
heroes  living  and  breathing  person- 
ages. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  decline 
of  Scott's  influence  is  that  he  has 
ceased  to  have  imitators.  Historical 
romance  of  the  old  school  lingers 
only  in  third-class  serials  and  boys' 


journals.  The  mantles  of  Scott  and 
James  have  been  torn  into  shreds 
and  distributed  amongst  the  pur- 
veyors of  fiction  to  the  young  and 
uneducated.  Boys  have  naturally 
an  affection  for  the  knights  and 
heroes  of  old,  while  the  more  mature 
"  penny  reader,"  in  the  intervals  of 
enjoying  the  diluted  essence  of 
Mudie,  turns  awhile  to  tales  of 
bygone  times. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
deplore  this  decline  of  the  historical 
romance.  It  is  true  that  the  field 
has  been  long  and  vigorously  worked 
by  Scott  and  his  followers,  but  it  is 
too  vast  to  have  been  exhausted;  or 
at  least,  even  if  it  be  so,  it  can 
scarcely  be  farther  gone  in  exhaus- 
tion than  the  region  of  modern  life 
and  manners.  The  overwhelming 
mass  of  current  fiction,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  rings  the  changes  upon 
one  group  of  subjects,  and  displays 
neither  variety  nor  wide  scope  of 
interest  nor  usefulness  of  purpose. 
The  majority  of  novels  seem  to  be 
served  up  hot,  swallowed  whole, 
and,  being  light  and  easily-digested 
food,  can  be  devoured  in  any  quan- 
tity. No  lasting  or  substantial  result 
remains.  Now,  the  old  historical 
romances  did  teach  something;  they 
showed  us  vividly  the  manners  and 
customs  and  sentiments  of  olden 
times,  and  exhibited  the  events  and 
characters  of  history  in  their  most 
attractive  forms,  even  though 
coloured  with  an  eye  more  to  effect 
than  to  literal  truth.  From  "  Quen- 
tin  Durward  "  and  "  Notre  Dame" 
we  get  as  tangible  an  idea  of  Louis 
XL  as  we  can  from  De  Comines, 
and  a  course  of  Scott,  James,  and 
Ains worth  is  no  bad  preparative  or 
accompaniment  to  the  study  of 
English  and  French  history.  To 
sift  the  historical  from  the  merely 
romantic  afterwards,  is  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  task.  Thus,  even  a 
conventional  and  mediocre  historical 
romance  will  not  be  read  wholly  in 
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vain,  and  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  generality  of  fiction  writers  to 
build  their  air  castles  upon  historical 
foundations,  than  to  goon  recording 
the  deeds  of  impossible  modern 
lords  and  ladies,  and  detectives. 

However,  a  solitary  reader's 
opinion  on  such  matters  is  scarcely 
likely  to  have  much  influence  over 
the  public  taste  ;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  prevailing  fashion  in  light 
literature,  I  shall  always  have  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  old  school  of 
romance.  And  when  next,  in  some 
old-fashioned  lending  library,  I  come 
across  the  familiar  novels  of  G.  P.  R. 
James,  in  their  now  rare  original 
edition,  torn  and  worn  as  they  may 


be,  I  will  forthwith  borrow  them, 
at  the  good  old  rate  of  two-pence 
per  volume.  Then  will  I  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  Franklin  Grey  the 
Robber,  Pharold  the  Gipsy,  Gero- 
mino  the  Italian  Assassin,  in  the 
ts  Brigand,"  with  the  gallant 
De  l'Orme  and  Henry  Masterton, 
with  the  outlawed  nobleman  in 
"  Forest  Days  "  (an  excellent 
imitation  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  ),  and  with 
all  the  other  heroes  of  my  youth. 
And  I  only  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  enjoy  them  with  the  same 
zest  as  of  yore,  untroubled  by  such 
pros  and  cons  as  have  formed  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  essay. 


THE  EAGLET'S  BEIDAL. 

A  VISION. 
By  the  Rev.  Wm.  MacIlwaine,  D.D. 

Why  from  thine  eyrie,  eagle  of  the  North, 

Gazest  thou  wide,  o'er  cloudland  and  o'er  sea  ? 

Why  from  that  piercing  eye  thus  glanceth  forth 
The  lightning  flash  ?    Hath  aught  enkindling  thee 

Prompted  to  ire  ?    Hath  quarry,  spied  afar, 

Challenged  pursuit  ?  or  rushest  thou  to  war? 

Haply  this  autumn -sun,  which  bright  o'erhead 
Its  mellow  radiance  through  thy  kingdom  casts, 

Breathes  milder  influence  than  tempest  dread, 

Than  dark  clouds  borne  on  winter's  howling  blasts, 

When  forth  thou  farest  with  a  downward  spring 

From  thy  bleak,  wind-rocked  throne  on  soaring  wing. 

'Tis  so.  Thy  plumage  smoothed  and  eye  upturned 
With  joyous  gleam  portend  nor  carnage  dire, 

Nor  foray.  When  thy  foot  that  cliff  hath  spurned, 
Not  vengeance -sped,  like  bolt  of  heaven-sent  fire, 

Gliding  thou  shalt  descend  to  where  abide 

Thy  mate  and  eaglets  by  the  heaving  tide. 

'Tis  gala  high  to-day !    Monarch,  thy  daughter 
Mates  with  the  young  sea-eagle.    Royal  line 

Is  his,  as  e'en  thy  own.  Eager  he  sought  her, 
As  late  he  wandered  where  the  deep  sea-brine 

Spreads  world-wide.    There  the  youngling  loves  to  roam 

Far  over  ocean,  his  ancestral  home. 
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Swoop  from  thy  place  of  pride  !    He  comes  to  claim 

The  chosen  partner  of  his  island-nest ; 
Through  Time's  far  cycles  to  prolong  thy  name, 

Where  his  famed  kindred  rule  the  distant  west. 
Speed  thee  !    In  soaring  majesty  on  high 
Birds  of  thy  wing  proclaim  his  advent  nigh. 

But  though  thy  ken  be  keen  and  vision  wide, 

Thou  eagle-ruler,  from  thy  arctic  throne, 
O'er  seas,  where  white-winged  navies  proudly  ride, 

And  plains,  where  armies  camp — my  visions  own 
A  wider  range.  Through  space  and  time  they  scan 
A  field  beyond  thy  flight  or  foot  of  man. 

I  see  the  distant  past ;  when  proudly  sped 

The  Viking  to  his  conquests  o'er  the  deep, 
From  northern  fiord,  as  from  his  swift  prow  fled 

The  rushing  wave.    I  see  him  onward  keep 
His  daring  course,  till  on  fair  Albion's  coast 
He  dashes  fearless  with  his  conquering  host. 

There,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman  I  descry, 
Writing  their  deeds  on  history's  gleaming  page 

In  characters  that  eld  and  force  defy, 

While  battle,  siege,  and  war  intestine  rage ; 

Till  commerce,  science,  art  their  sway  extend 

Wide,  to  a  wond  ring  world's  remotest  end. 

Thence,  now,  proud  eagle,  comes  thy  destined  son, 
Not  bent  on  war,  but  lured  and  winged  by  love  ; 

And  fairer  far  the  prize  thus  wooed  and  won 

Than  those  oft  borne  from  fields  where  thousands  strove, 

When  Saxon,  Buss,  and  Frank  together  rushed 

Where  brotherhood  lay  bleeding,  maimed,  and  crushed. 

A  future,  too,  not  distant  I  discern, 

If  faith  and  hope  may  distance  render  nigh, 

When  nations  shall  no  longer  vainly  yearn 

For  rest  from  blood-stained  fields,  nor  inly  sigh 

For  times  when  none  shall  weep  o'er  ruth  and  wrong, 

When  "  Peace  on  Earth!"  shall  echo  wide  and  long. 

Such  portent  be  that  union,  which,  e'en  now, 

Spreads  roseate  hope  of  rest  throughout  our  world  ; 

When  strife  and  discord  low  to  love  shall  bow, 
And  war's  dread  ensigns  folded  be  and  furled ! 

Flaste,  happy  day !    Speak,  Love's  eternal  Lord  ! — 

So  shall  it  be,  at  thine  all-sovereign  word. 

Vision,  farewell,  and  thanks !    'Twas  thine  to  wake 
The  chords  that  slumbered  on  a  silent  lyre : 

Bude  though  the  lay,  more  meet  for  wood  and  brake 
Than  court  or  city,  still,  with  fond  desire 

That  endless  amity  may  bless  our  kind, 

'Tis  sung.    Go,  waft  it,  gentle  western  wind ! 
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IRELAND  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  SUGAR. 


Less  than  two  centuries  ago  sugar 
was  a  luxury.  It  has  now  become 
an  article  of  general  consumption  in 
every  household,  and  forms  even  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  pauper 
dietary  of  the  workhouse.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  few  articles 
that  can  be  said  to  be  universal 
favourites.  However  much  nations 
and  individuals  may  differ  in  their 
tastes  as  to  particular  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  sugar  appears  to  be 
the  one  substance  which  is  not  only 
highly  nutritious,  but  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  agreeable  to  every 
palate.  Its  production  now  consti- 
tutes a  great  branch  of  industry  in 
both  hemispheres;  and  it  is  inferior 
only  in  importance  and  value  to 
wheat  and  rice  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

The  sugar-cane  was  for  a  long 
period  the  only  known  source  of 
sugar.  The  produce  of  the  palm 
and  the  maple,  even  at  the  present 
day,  is  quite  insignificant.  During 
the  present  century  the  beet-root  has 
come  to  occupy  an  important  posi- 
tion as  a  source  of  sugar  production, 
not  only  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
but  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia.  Though  dating  its 
origin  from  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  Prussian  chemist, 


Margraff,  announced  to  the  world 
that  crystallizable  sugar  could  be 
obtained  from  the  beet,  the  manu- 
facture, as  a  great  branch  of  industry, 
may  be  said  to  really  date  from  about 
1850.  It  was  then  only  that  it  got 
beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  alternate 
success  and  failure  which  arose 
from  the  combination  of  imperfect 
processes  of  production,  and  the 
vacillation  of  successive  govern- 
ments as  regards  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments regulating  the  manufacture. 
Yet,  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  that  has  since  elapsed,  the 
manufacture  has  so  extended  that 
beet  root  now  supplies  nearly  one 
half  of  the  entire  quantity  of  sugar 
produced  throughout  the  world — a 
rate  of  increase  without  any  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  cane  being  so  long  the  source 
whence  the  demand  for  sugar  was 
supplied,  the  idea  came  to  be  gene- 
rally entertained  that  sugar  was  an 
especial  product  of  tropical  regions, 
and  that  temperate  climates  do  not 
admit  of  its  full  and  proper  develop- 
ment. But  experience  shows  that 
sugar  is  a  product  of  every  clime 
where  vegetation  flourishes.  In  the 
sugar-cane  of  the  tropics  it  is  de- 
veloped in  the  stems,  the  juice  of 
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winch,  after  expression  and  evapora- 
tion, yields  the  sugar  of  commerce. 
But,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  it  is  developed  with  as  much 
fecundity  in  the  roots  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  beet  as  it  is  in  the 
stem  of  the  cane.  A  high  tempera- 
ture and  a  brilliant  sun  are  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  production  of 
the  cane— conditions  under  which, 
however,  the  beet  could  not  exist. 
Even  in  temperate  climates  the  por- 
tion of  the  beet-root  exposed  to  the 
sun  is  almost  valueless  for  the  sugar 
factory,  just  as  unblanched  celery  is 
unfit  for  the  table.  In  those  circum- 
stances a  beautiful  provision  of 
Natureis  manifested.  Sugar,  though 
differing  widely  from  starch  in 
appearance  and  many  important 
characteristics,  is  almost  identical 
with  the  latter  in  chemical  compo- 
sition ;  and  these  two  substances,  so 
important  as  articles  of  human  food, 
abound  under  different  conditions 
and  circumstances  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

In  the  communication  addressed 
by  Margraff ,  in  1747,  to  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  entitled  "  Chemical  Ex- 
periments made  with  a  View  to  Ex- 
tract Genuine  Sugar  from  several 
Plants  which  grow  in  these  Coun- 
tries," the  important  problem  was 
solved  that  genuine  crystallizable 
sugar  was  not  confined  to  the  cane. 
The  discovery  of  Margraff  remained 
without  any  practical  application 
until  1799,  when  Achard,  another 
German  chemist,  published  in  the 
Annates  de  Chimie  an  account  of 
his  operations  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  Margraff  on  a  practical  scale. 
This  announcement  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  then  high  price  of  sugar  in 
that  country ;  and  the  National  In- 
stitute appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  and  report 
thereon.  As  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry, two  establishments  were 
formed  in    the  neighbourhood  of 


Paris  ;  but  both  turned  out  failures, 
partly  from  the  bad  quality  of  the 
bee^  and  partly  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  management.     The  disap- 
pointment thereby  occasioned  would 
probably  have  divested  the  idea  of 
producing  sugar  from  beet-roots  of 
any  importance,  at  least   for  the 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  political 
events  of  an  overruling  nature  that 
supervened.    By  the  famous  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  all 
colonial    articles   were  prohibited, 
and  that  Continental  System,  so  extra- 
vagant in  its  design  but  so  perma- 
nent and  important  in  some  of  its 
effects,    was    established.  Under 
that  system  the  value  of  beet-root 
as  a  source  of  sugar  became  once 
more  to  be  recognized;  and  in  1806 
experiments   and   researches  were 
conducted,  which  again  led  to  two 
model  factories  being  got  up,  and 
these  were  soon  followed  by  others 
established  by   private  enterprize. 
In  1812,  Napoleon  issued  a  decree 
establishing  five  chemical  schools  for 
teaching  the  processes  of  beet-sugar 
making,  and  creating  four  imperial 
manufactories.       Munificent  pre- 
miums were  also  offered  to  all  who 
might  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
new  branch  of  industry.  These 
measures  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  factories,  and  to  many  im- 
portant improvements  being  effected. 
But  the  hopes  thereby  created  re- 
ceived a  shock  by  the  news  of  the 
disaster  at  Moscow,  and  the  uncer- 
tain political  future  to  which  that 
event  promised  to  give  rise.    A  fit- 
ful  struggle   was,    however,  still 
maintained,  until  the  Cossacks,  quar- 
tered in  the  factories,  and  the  allied 
artillery,  seizing  upon  the  animals 
employed    as    the   motive  power 
therein,  gave  once  more  to  the  manu- 
factures the  coup  de  grace  for  the 
time.    Combined  with  these  adverse 
circumstances,  the  low  price  of  sugar, 
consequent  on  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, seemed  to  extinguish  all  hopes 
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as  to  the  successful  future  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  Still,  two  of 
the  factories  survived  this  tremen- 
dous reverse,  and  they  tended  to 
demonstrate — what  never  could  have 
been  done  under  the  unnatural 
stimulus  of  the  Continental  System 
— that  there  was  intrinsic  vitality 
in  the  new  industry  which  would 
eventually  render  it  capable  of  an 
independent  existence,  and  which 
would  one  day  raise  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident,  political  necessity, 
or  caprice. 

The  Government  of  the  Restora- 
tion regarded  the  new  industry  with 
favour ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  Europe,  there  were,  according  to 
Dubrunfaut,  100  beet-root  sugar 
factories  at  work  in  France  in  1819. 
From  that  period  until  1825  little 
progress  was  made,  but  hencefor- 
ward improvements  were  introduced 
in  rapid  succession.  By  the  use 
of  improved  rasping  machines, 
hydraulic  presses,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  steam  for  heat  over  the 
open  fire  for  evaporation,  as  well  as 
by  various  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  filtration  and  defecation, 
the  new  industry  gave  promise  of 
that  important  position  to  which  it 
was  so  soon  its  destiny  to  attain. 
The  production  of  sugar  in  1828 
was  5,000,000 kilos.,  and  in  ten  years 
later  it  increased  to  40,000,000 
kilos.  Up  to  that  period  the  indi- 
genous sugar  was  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  duty;  but,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  French  colonial 
sugar  planters,  a  duty  of  10  francs 
per  100  kilos,  was  then  imposed  on 
beet-root  sugar,  which  duty  was 
increased  to  15  francs  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1840  the  colonial  pro- 
prietors induced  the  Government  to 
propose  a  duty  of  45  francs,  with 
the  alternative  of  compensation  to 
such  of  the  owners  of  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  as  preferred  shutting 
up  their  establishments  altogether 
to  the  payment  of  such  an  excessive 


duty.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
rejected  this  proposal,  but  imposed  a 
duty  of  25  francs  per  100  kilos. 
Three  years  later  the  Government 
proposed  the  suppression  of  all  fac- 
tories with  an  equitable  indemnity 
to  their  owners ;  but  the  Chamber 
again  interposed,  and  adopted  a 
graduated  scale  of  duty,  which,  in 
1§47,  had  increased  so  as  to  be 
largely  in  favour  of  French  colonial 
sugar.  This  decisive  step  deter- 
mined the  future  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry.  The  uncertainty  involved 
in  the  Government  dealing  with  it 
had,  for  some  time  previous,  led  to 
the  closing  up  of  establishments, 
year  after  year.  But  the  home 
manufacturer  then  felt  that  he  had 
seen  the  worst,  though  it  will  be 
evident  that,  had  the  colonial  pro- 
duce formed  any  large  proportion  of 
the  entire  consumption,  the  indige- 
nous industry  would  have  again 
succumbed  under  the  competition  to 
which  it  was  subjected. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  being 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  French  colonies,  put  an  end 
to  the  anomaly  from  which  the 
home  manufacturers  then  suffered. 
French  politicians  became  con- 
vinced that  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  should  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  disabilities  or  draw- 
backs; for  that,  compared  with  it, 
the  colonial  interests  were  becoming 
utterly  insignificant  in  importance. 
The  duties  on  beet  sugar  were 
assimilated  to  those  on  Havannah, 
Brazil,  Manilla,  and  other  foreign 
sugars,  which  were,  however,  still 
from  3  to  5  francs  per  100  kilos, 
in  excess  of  the  colonial  duty. 
Subsequently,  the  duties  were  raised 
and  lowered  in  various  ways,  with- 
out the  colonial  interest  altogether 
losing  its  supremacy  till  1870,  when 
all  fiscal  distinctions  between  the 
different  classes  of  sugar  were 
abolished  in  France. 

9—2 
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The  large  measure  of  protection 
which  beet-root  sugar  for  a  time 
enjoyed   in  every  country  of  the 
Continent,  coupled  with  the  popular 
notion,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already   made — that  for  the  com- 
plete  development    of  saccharine 
matter  a  tropical  climate  is  required 
— led  to  the  belief  in  some  quarters 
that  when  subjected  to  unrestricted 
competition,    the    beet-sugar  in- 
dustry would  cease  to  exist.  That 
opinion  was  further  based  on  the 
alleged  great  natural  superiority  of 
the  cane  over  the  sugar-beet,  as  to 
the  per-centage  of  saccharine  matter 
which  they  respectively  contained. 
Since  these  predictions  were  so  con- 
fidently placed  before  the  public, 
they  have  been  abundantly  falsified 
by  subsequent  experience.     By  im- 
provements in  cultivation  beet-roots 
have  been  produced  which,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  approach  in 
richness  the  average  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  property  of  the 
roots  admits  of  even  a  much  greater 
degree  of  development  than  it  has 
yet  received ;  in  the  same  way  as 
intelligent   and   careful  cultivators 
year  after  year  astonish  the  public 
by  improvements  in  the  varieties  of 
plants  of  the  field,  and  fruits  of  the 
garden.    Moreover,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  beet-sugar  is  increasing 
at  a  most  wonderful  rate,  the  com- 
petition thereby  occasioned  has  been 
all   but   disastrous    to    the  sugar 
planters  of  the  tropics.     The  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained   by    the   introduction  of 
Coolie  labour  on  the  tropical  sugar 
plantations  have  not  been  realized. 
Luxuriant  as  is   the  vegetation  of 
those  regions,  the  drawbacks  which 
they  present  to  the  persistent  prose- 
cution   of    industry   are   such  as 
neither    ingenuity    nor  enterprise, 
however  well  directed,  can  wholly 
overcome.    Hence,  while  the  Conti- 
nental manufacturers  are  realizing 


immense  fortunes,  as  evidenced  by 
the  continuously  rapid  increase  of 
production,  a  large    proportion  of 
the  foreign  planters  find  that  the 
halcyon   days   of  prosperity  have 
departed,    many    of   the  largest 
estates  doing  little  more  than  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment.    Cuba  has  hitherto  contri- 
buted a  large  quota,  amounting  to 
one-third    of    the  entire  produce 
from  the  cane ;  but  the  present  con- 
dition, and,  we  may  add,  the  imme- 
diate future  prospects  of  that  island, 
do  not  hold  out  much  promise  of 
any  remarkable  development  of  its 
resources.     What,  then,  becomes  of 
the  inconsiderate  prediction  of  only 
some  twenty  years  ago  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  would  be  found  to  be 
an  exotic  without  a   future  when 
subjected  to  unrestricted  competi- 
tion ?    On  the  contrary,  are  we  not 
in  a  position  to    fairly  hazard  the 
prediction    that,    as   regards  the 
European  markets,  the  sugar-cane 
is  really  without  a  future?  As- 
suredly, the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  beet-root  sugar  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe  will 
fully   supply   the   wants    of  their 
people.    The  large  and  increasing 
exports  from  the  Continent  at  the 
present  time  supply  apparently  con- 
clusive evidence  on  this  point. 

The  following  summary  shows 
the  development  of  the  beet- sugar 
industry  in  France  since  1840  : — 

Production  of  Beet  Sugar  in  France. 
1840         .     .     .     22,000  tons. 


1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 

1871-  2 

1872-  3 


37,000 
64,000 
77,000 
120,000 
165,000 
285,000 
340,000 
418,000 


The  foregoing  figures  show  a  rate 
of  increase  of  production  that  is 
truly  marvellous.  Amidst  the 
calamities  of  which  France  has,  of 
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late  years,  been  the  victim,  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  industry 
whose  onward  progress  no  national 
reverses  could  retard  ;  and  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  for  much 
of  the  surprising  recuperative  re- 
sources of  the  French  people,  they 
are  indebted  to  what  has  now  become 
with  them  a  great  national  industry 
— the  production  of  sugar. 

The  foregoing  outline  sufficiently 
discloses  the  grounds  on  which  so 
much  attention  came  to  be  devoted 
to  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  France. 
But  throughout  Central  Europe  the 
manufacture  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  enterprising 
proprietors  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  has  become  the  speciality  of  cer- 
tain districts,  affording  not  only 
highly  profitable  returns  on  the 
capital  invested  therein,  but  actually 
bringing  wealth  and  prosperity  in 
its  train  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced. And  rapid  as  has  been 
its  extension  in  France,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  development  has  been 
even  more  remarkable  of  late  in 
several  other  countries  : — 

Production  of  Beet  Sugar  throughout 
Europe. 

1868-9.  1872-3. 

Tons.  Tons. 

France             .    244,700  .  418,000 

Germany      .    .    115,000  .  260,000 

Austria     .    .    .    124,000  .  190,000 

Russia  &  Poland     112,000  .  125,000 

Belgium    .    .    .     31,000  .  90,000 

All  other  countries    7,500  .  40,000 

Totals  .    634,200  1,123,000 

In  1866-7,  Mr.  Baruchson  calcu- 
lated that  the  entire  production  of 
sugar  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing that  from  the  cane,  beet-root, 
palm  and  maple,  amounted  to 
2,320,000  tons,  of  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  beet-root  amounted  to 
one-fourth.*    But,    assuming  from 


the  considerations  already  referred 
to,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that 
the  production  of  tropical  sugars  has 
been  practically  stationary  of  late 
years — in  some  countries  it  has 
actually  diminished — we  shall  find 
that  the  produce  of  the  beet-root 
now  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of 
the  entire  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duced throughout  the  world.  This 
is  a  rate  of  increase  to  which  the 
history  of  industrial  progress  affords 
no  parallel. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry on  the  Continent  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  it  is  only  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
beet-root  sugar  has  attracted  atten- 
tion in  these  countries  as  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  Small 
parcels  of  loaf  sugar  have  occa- 
sionally been  imported  from  Am- 
sterdam, or  from  some  of  the  French 
ports  by  British  firms  trading  with 
the  Continent.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  1855  that  it  came  to  appear 
largely  in  our  tables  of  imports.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Baruchson  persuaded 
a  Liverpool  refiner  to  make  the 
experiment  of  using,  in  his  opera- 
tions, the  beet  sugar  with  that  from 
the  cane  on  account  of  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  latter 
which  had  then  taken  place ;  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  and  in- 
creasing trade  that  has  since  grown 
up  in  the  importation  of  beet  sugar 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
which  a  leading  position  has  been 
maintained  by  the  firm  of  A. 
Baruchson  and  Co.,  with  whom  it 
may  be  said  to  have  originated. 

The  announcement  of  the  large 
consumption  which  now  takes  place 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  surprise 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 


*  "  Beet-root  Sugar  ;  Remarks  upon  the  Advantages  derivable  from  its  Growth  and 
Manufacture  m  the  United  Kingdom,"  etc.,  etc.  By  Arnold  Baruchson.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.    Dublin  :  M'Glashan  and  Gill 
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regard  the  sugar  from  beet  as  in- 
ferior to  that  from  the  cane.  The 
fact  is,  both  sugars  are  identical  in 
composition,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  crystallization  and  refining 
are  undistinguishable  from  each 
other.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
beet  manufacture  the  process  of 
refining  was  so  imperfectly  carried 
out,  that  even  the  loaf  sugar  usually 
presented  unmistakable  indications 
of  the  impurities  of  the  root,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  popular 
opinion  on  the  subject.  In  beet 
sugar,  properly  refined,  there  is  now 
no  trace  whatever  of  anything  to  in- 
dicate its  origin. 

The  unprecedented  and,  we  may 
add,  continuous  progress  of  the 
manufacture  throughout  Central 
Europe  during  the  past  twenty  years 
supplies  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
large  profits  derivable  from  it. 
Sudden  spurts  may  take  place  in  the 
extension  of  any  branch  of  industry, 
founded  on  some  apprehended  or 
abnormal  existing  increase  in  the 
demand;  but  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  unless  a  satisfactory 
profit  continues  to  be  realized,  any 
such  extension  cannot  be  maintained. 
Indeed,  the  returns  from  many  of 
the  establishments  of  France  and 
Germany  show  net  profits  of  from 
20  to  40,  and  even  50  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital  invested 
therein,  when  the  season  and  other 
circumstances  are  specially  favour- 
able. With  such  profits  the  ex- 
tension of  the  manufacture,  rapid 
and  unexampled  as  it  has  been,  will 
excite  little  surprise.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  it  would  have  still  more 
rapidly  extended  of  late  years,  were  it 
not  that  the  business, from  its  nature, 
must  be  localized ;  inasmuch  as  it  can 
only  be  carried  on  where  the  raw 
material  can  be  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  factory,  on  account  of 
the  roots  not  bearing  the  expense  of 
transit  any  considerable  distance. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  must  in 


fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  be 
localized,  but  this  is  one  of  the  many 
advantages  which  it  possesses  in  a 
social  point  of  view.  Of  all  the 
agencies  that  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  manufacturing 
industry  holds  the  highest  place, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  em- 
ployment which  it  affords,  but  also 
from  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
re-acts  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  evils  which  follow  from  large 
aggregations  of  the  working  people 
have  of  late  taken  rank  as  amongst 
the  most  difficult  questions  with 
which  social  philosophers  have  to 
deal.  While  we  regard  with  satis- 
faction the  growth  of  our  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry, 
we  have  to  consider  in  connection 
with  this  increase  of  material  pros- 
perity the  vice  and  immorality  which 
are  almost  its  inevitable  concomi- 
tants, however  great  may  be  the 
vigilance  of  benevolent  employers. 
In  the  case  of  the  beet- sugar 
industry,  howrever,  we  have  the 
advantages  without  the  drawbacks. 
Unlike  most  other  manufactures, 
which  as  a  rule  are  centralized,  the 
production  of  sugar  must,  as  already 
observed,  be  localized.  It  must, 
moreover,  be  carried  on  in  rural 
districts.  And  although  the  employ- 
ment which  the  manufacture  affords 
is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  few 
months  in  the  year — October  till 
February — those  in  which  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  the  roots  can 
be  most  profitably  effected,  yet  this 
is  precisely  the  season  in  which  there 
is  least  employment  on  the  surround- 
ing farms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
employment  in  the  sugar  factory  is 
that  of  unskilled  labour,  and  the 
hands  therein  engaged  turn  to  the 
fields  at  other  times,  notably  to  the 
various  operations  of  tillage  involved 
in  the  growth  of  the  sugar-beet  itself. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  is  that  it  invari- 
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ably  leads  to  an  improved  system 
of  tillage.  Its  existence  in  a  district 
is,  in  fact,  incompatible  with  slovenly 
husbandry.    Wherever  the  develop- 
ment of  the  special  product  of  any 
plant  becomes  the  primary  consider- 
ation in  its  growth,  whether  it  be 
fibre,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  or  sugar 
as  in  that  of  the  beet-root,  investi- 
gations will  be  conducted  involving 
a   combination   of    scientific  and 
practical   considerations,    with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  the 
most  profitable  returns  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  proverbial  conservatism 
of  the  agricultural  mind,  as  indicated 
by  the  slowness  with  which  changes 
of  any  kind  are  introduced  in  farm 
management,  is  completely  revolu- 
tionized by  the  contact  with  manufac- 
turing energy.  Hence  the  beet-sugar 
districts  of  the  Continent  quite  take 
the  lead  in  the  practice  of  an  improved 
agriculture — improved   not  merely 
as  regards  the  production  of  roots 
for  the  factory,,  but  as  regards  the 
entire  farm  management,  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  live  stock  no  less 
than  the  tillage  of  the  land.  And 
every  class  has    benefited  by  the 
change  going  forward.  Increased 
rents  are  obtained,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  the  land,  on  account  of 
the  increased  value  of  its  produce. 
Employment  is  had  for  numbers  of 
lads  and  girls  who  would  otherwise 
be  much  of  their  time  idle  in  the 
inclement  season  of  winter.  New 
trades  and  industries  arise  out  of 
the  leading  one  and  dependent  upon 
it.    A   new   field   for  mechanical 
ingenuity  is  created,  with  a  school 
for  arousing  and  educating  faculties 
that  would  otherwise  remain  dor- 
mant ;    rendering  those   that  are 
engaged  therein  capable  of  taking 
their    places    not   only    in  sugar 
making,  but  in  almost  any  branch 
of  manufacture. 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  the 
general  question  of  the  production 


of  beet-root  sugar,  before  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  further, 
and  to  us  the  still  more  important, 
question  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Ireland  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sugar  beet.  We  have 
seen  that  although  it  may  be  said  to 
be  practically  in  operation  less  than 
half  a  century,  it  has  already  become 
the  great  industry  of  Central  Europe, 
and  bids  fair  during  the  present 
generation  to  extend  itself  through- 
out every  part  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  entire  production  of  beet-sugar 
did  not  much  exceed  5,000  tons  per 
annum,  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
the  produce  of  last  season  amounted 
to  the  astounding  quantity  of 
1,123,000  tons,  or,  as  already 
observed,  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
throughout  the  world.  Moreover, 
previous  to  1855,  beet-root  sugar 
was  scarcely  known  as  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
yet  at  the  present  time  the  imports 
of  it  amount  to  nearly  200,000 
tons  per  annum. 

The  further  points  to  be  deter- 
mined in  this  inquiry  are  the  relative 
adaptation  of  this  country  and  of  the 
beet-growing  districts  of  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  production  of  the 
roots,  and  the  comparative  richness 
in  saccharine  matter  of  Irish-grown 
roots,  and  those  produced  in  the 
north  of  France,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. If  it  can  be  shown  that  no 
part  of  the  Continent  possesses  any 
advantage  over  us  in  the  growth  of 
the  sugar-beet,  and  that  the  quality 
of  Irish-grown  roots  is  not  inferior 
to  those  grown  on  the  Continent,  the 
problem  of  "Ireland  as  a  field  for 
the  production  of  sugar "  will  be 
triumphantly  solved  in  the  affirma- 
tive. This  position  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain. 

We  may  here  refer  to  certain 
abortive  proceedings  for  introducing 
the  manufacture  into  Ireland,  the 
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result  of  which  would  be  calculated 
to  produce  a  disparaging  effect  in 
the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Robinson,  of  Lisburn, 
induced  Mr.  Hercules  Bradshaw,  a 
gentleman  who  then  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  distiller  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Hillsboro',  to  supply 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
apparatus  for  the  production  of 
sugar  from  mangel-wurzel.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  at  the  time  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  churning 
machines  for  the  dairy  and  of  appa- 
ratus for  steaming  food  for  cattle. 
The  mangel  had  then  come  to  be 
much  cultivated  as  a  farm  crop, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  having  learned 
how  the  production  of  sugar  pro- 
gressed on  the  Continent,  fancied 
that  the  mangel  could  be  profitably 
turned  to  account  for  the  production 
of  sugar  in  Ireland,  in  the  absence 
of  any  duty  being  then  payable  on 
the  produce.  But  this  exemption 
from  the  interference  of  the  Excise 
was  of  short  duration  ;  for  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  pro- 
vision was  made  for  taxing  indige- 
nous on  the  same  scale  as  imported 
sugars  ;  whereupon  the  establish- 
ment got  up  by  Mr.  Robinson  was 
at  once  abandoned. 

The  next  attempt  to  introduce 
(he  manufacture  was  a  more  am- 
bitious one.  An  English  manu- 
facturing engineer,  who  had  sup- 
plied machinery  both  to  the  West 
India  planters  and  some  of  the 
factories  on  the  Continent,  induced 
a  few  gentlemen  to  join  him  in 
getting  up  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  was  established  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1851,  for  the  production 
of  beet-root  sugar  in  Ireland.  The 
pioneer  on  this  occasion  had  taken 
out  a  number  of  patents  for  alleged 
improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
for  which  he  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  the   other  promoters 


that  for  these  patents  he  was  to 
have  paid-up  shares  to  one  half  the 
entire  capital  of  the  company, 
which  was  fixed  at  £250,000.  The 
history  and  the  fate  of  this  enter- 
prise were  detailed  by  the  present 
writer  in  a  communication  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  February 
11th,  1868,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts : — 

"  The  promoters  issued  their  pro- 
spectus in  the  spring  of  1851,  and 
from  the  promises  of  co-operation  they 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  required  capital.  As  without  prompt 
action  a  season  would  then  have  been 
lost,  they  issued  a  notification  to  the 
Irish  farmers  that  they  were  willing  to 
contract  for  a  supply  of  the  white 
Silesian  beet-roots,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  in  suitable 
localities,  at  15s.  per  ton,  the  company 
undertaking  to  supply  the  seed  ;  but  the 
season  being  then  far  advanced,  the 
only  offer  made  was  from  Mount- 
mellick,  some  gentlemen  connected 
with  that  place  undertaking  to  supply 
several  hundred  tons  of  roots  each. 
After  these  arrangements  had  been 
made  the  promoters  found  that  the 
public  did  not  take  up  the  shares  of 
the  company,  and  no  alternative  then 
remained  but  for  the  directors  to  carry 
on  a  sort  of  experimental  operation, 
on  a  small  scale,  for  that  season;  in 
the  hope  that  when  they  obtained  the 
anticipated  satisfactory  results,  capital- 
ists would  readily  come  forward  to  aid 
them. 

"A  sugar  factory  was  improvised 
out  of  an  old  building,  formerly  a 
brewery,  in  Mountmellick,  which,  after 
considerable  expenditure,  was  found 
to  be  utterly  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Delays  occurred  in  obtaining  and 
fixing  the  machinery  from  want  of 
funds  and  the  requisite  practical 
knowledge  at  the  works,  and  not  only 
were  the  farmers  dissatisfied  at  the 
roots  being  allowed  to  remain  an  un- 
due length  of  time  on  their  hands,  but 
the  proper  period  of  the  season  for 
manufacturing  purposes  had  actually 
passed  bybefore  operations  commenced. 
At  that  stage  the  practical  superinten- 
dent was  displaced,  and  a  gentleman 
with  high  pretensions,  but  who  turned 
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out  to  have  no  practical  knowledge 
whatever,  and  had  never  seen  a  beet- 
sugar  factory,  was  placed  in  charge. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  results  must 
have  been  under  such  circumstances. 

"  The  directors  of  the  company  still 
having  confidence  in  their  speculation, 
obtained  the  services  of  a  young  man 
from  one  of  the  large  factories  of  the 
Continent ;  and  after  contracting  for  a 
supply  of  roots  for  the  second  season's 
working,  they  made  arrangements 
among  themselves  for  raising  the  ad- 
ditional capital  then  urgently  required. 
During  the  summer  of  1852,  the  new 
officer  set  about  the  demolition  of  the 
existing  factory  at  Mountmellick,  and 
at  a  large  outlay  constructed  new 
buildings,  which,  however,  were  again 
unfinished  when  the  proper  season  for 
working  the  roots  arrived ;  and  through 
this,  and  a  series  of  other  blunders,  the 
result  of  the  second  season's  operations 
was  not  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  previous  one. 

"  Without  adequate  funds,  and 
dreading  the  consequences  of  incurring 
further  responsibility,  the  directors 
felt  their  inability  to  bring  the  manu- 
facture to  a  successful  issue  under  the 
then  existing  arrangements ;  and  some 
local  parties  accepted,  for  a  nominal 
consideration,  a  transfer  of  the  shares 
held  by  the  directors  and  their  friends. 
The  farmers,  however,  had  been  so 
dissatisfied  in  their  previous  dealings 
with  the  company,  that  they  did  not 
care  for  entering  into  further  contracts, 
and  there  being  no  adequate  supply  of 
the  raw  material  to  justify  a  properly- 
organised  system  of  operations,  the  re- 
sult was  again  disappointment  ;  and 
ultimately  the  affairs  of  the  company 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  liquidator 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

"It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  that 
no  enterprise  could  have  succeeded 
under  the  conditions  above  detailed. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  had  the  requisite  capital  then 
been  available,  and  the  services  of  a 
proper  practical  superintendent  been 
secured,  the  production  of  sugar  would, 
ere  this,  have  become  a  great  national 
industry,  perhaps  rivalling  the  flax 
industry  in  the  extent  of  employment 
it  would  have  provided. 

"The  fiscal  regulations  under  which 


the  manufacture  was  carried  on  at 
Mountmellick  were  in  no  degree 
onerous.  The  instructions  to  the 
revenue  officers  were  to  avoid  any  in- 
terference whatever  with  the  manufac- 
ture, and  merely  see  that  all  the  sugar 
produced  was  placed  in  the  bonded 
warehouse  on  the  premises,  so  that  it 
might  be  charged  with  the  same 
amount  of  duty  as  that  imposed  on  the 
imported  article  ;  and  on  due  notice 
being  given,  the  sugar  could  be  taken 
from  the  store  and  sent  to  market,  the 
duty  not  being  payable  till,  perhaps, 
five  or  six  weeks  after  the  sale." 

The  arrangement  that  half  the 
capital  of  the  company  should  be 
the  property  of  the  patentee,  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
funds  then  required  being  sub- 
scribed, more  especially  when  it 
was  found  that  not  one  of  the  pa- 
tents so  bargained  for  were  used, 
or  were  in  reality  of  the  slightest 
value.  But  when  we  further  state 
that  every  one  of  the  promoters 
had  a  large  number  of  the  patentee's 
paid-up  shares  transferred  to  him, 
as  a  bonus  for  his  co-operation,  it 
will  be  seen  that  failure  was  in- 
evitable. Three  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  services  were  thus  secured 
as  promoters  were  at  the  time 
bank  directors,  one  of  whom  has 
of  late  prominently  appeared  before 
the  public  and  the  Courts  of  Equity 
in  connection  with  floating  joint- 
stock  companies. 

Failures  in  any  new  enterprise 
are  calculated  to  produce  a  deterrent 
effect  on  intending  investors  after- 
wards. Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  the  failure  may 
be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the 
elements  of  success  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  may  have  been  entirely 
owing  to  recklessness  and  mis- 
management. Hence  the  necessity 
of  placing  before  the  reader  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  operations 
at  Mountmellick,  which  could  only 
have  resulted  in  failure,  however 
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profitable  the  manufacture  might 
be  when  properly  conducted. 

The  movement  made  in  1851 
provoked  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  at  the  time,  and  those 
who  then  predicted  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  was  without  the 
elements  of  stability,  were  able  to 
refer  to  the  failure  at  Mountmellick 
in  supposed  confirmation  of  their 
predictions,  One  of  the  fruits  of 
that  controversy  was  the  originating 
of  an  investigation  into  the  capa- 
bilities of  Ireland  as  a  field  for  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  (now  the  Royal 
College  of  Science),  the  result  of 
which  investigation  is  deserving  of 
especial  notice.  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
the  then  director  of  the  Museum, 
reported  as  follows  on  the  subject : — 

"  This  inquiry  was  commenced  on 
occasion  of  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  that 
some  information  should  be  offered  to 
Irish  agriculturists  as  to  the  relative 
composition  and  feeding  value  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  root  crops,  and  was 
extended  to  the  sugar-beet,  with  special 
reference  to  the  availability  of  that 
plant  as  a  source  of  sugar  on  a  manu- 
facturing scale  in  Ireland. 

4 'An  important  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry consisted  in  ascertaining  the 
influence  exercised  by  locality,  soil,  and 
cultivation,  on  the  nature,  produce,  and 
cultivation  of  the  beet  crops.  I  com- 
municated, on  the  part  of  the  Museum, 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  and 
agriculturists  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.  By  this  means  specimens  of 
beet,  grown  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  as  to  locality,  soil,  and 
manures,  were  obtained  for  experiment." 

These  specimens,  amounting  to  118 
in  number,  produced  under  the  most 
diverse  circumstances  and  conditions, 
were  subjected  to  examination  in  the 
Museum,  the  results  of  which  justi- 
fied the  director  in  reporting  the 
following  conclusion  : — 


4  4  That  the  quantity  of  sugar  present 
in  Irish-grown  beet  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  usually  found  in  the  beet-roots 
used  in  the  sugar  manufactories  of  the 
Continent,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
per-centage  of  sugar  yielded  by  the 
beet  approaches  to  that  afforded  by  the' 
sugar-cane  as  usually  cultivated."* 

Amongst  the  specimens  then  ex- 
amined were  samples  producing  12, 
13/and  14  per  cent,  of  sugar,  results 
at  that  time  very  rarely  obtained  on 
the  Continent. 

The  failure  at  Mountmellick,  not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  very  en- 
couraging results,  seemed  to  deprive 
the  subject  of  the  production  of 
indigenous  sugar  in  these  countries 
of  any  public  attention,  until  the 
surprising  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture on  the  Continent  once  more 
brought  it  under  notice.  In  1868, 
Mr.  Duncan,  an  eminent  London 
sugar  refiner,  established  a  small 
beet-sugar  factory  at  Lavenham,  in 
Suffolk,  the  results  of  which  con- 
tinue to  be  highly  satisfactory. 
Further  determinations  of  the 
quality  of  roots  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
since  been  made  by  Dr.  Yoelcker, 
and  the  results  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  On  these 
results  that  gentleman  reported 
that: — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
could  be  made  is  to  suppose  that  the 
climate  of  these  countries  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  this  root. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  better  than 
the  climate  of  Holland,  and  preferable 
to  that  of  Belgium." 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  of 
the  entire  number  of  specimens 
subjected  to  examination  by  Dr. 
Voelcker,  some  of  the  richest  in 
saccharine  matter  were  grown  in 
Ireland.  Amongst  the  still  later 
examinations  of  Irish  beet-roots  we 


*  44  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Composition  and  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Beet  in. 
Ireland;"    Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1852, 
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may  refer  to  those  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Jellett,  President 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which 
were  made  by  an  improved  arrange- 
ment of  the  saccharometer,  and  by 
•optical  experiments.  The  results, 
as  recently  reported  to  the  Academy, 
showed  an  average  of  12*54  per 
cent,  of  j  sugar ;  in  reference  to 
which  the  learned  professor  stated 
that  the  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  thus  shown  to  exist  in  Irish 
beet-roots  was  quite  equal  to  that  in 
roots  grown  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France,  and  proved  that  sugar- 
beet  might  be  cultivated  in  Ireland 
with  great  advantage. 

During  the  past  season  several 
specimens  of  the  sugar-beet  were 
grown  on  the  demesne  of  Abbots- 
town,  the  residence  of  Ion  T. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  which  were 
taken  up  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  subjected  to  chemi- 
cal examination,  the  average  of  the 
well-formed  and  perfectly  developed 
roots  containing  from  9  to  over  12 
per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into 
the  circumstances  which  promote 
the  highest  degree  of  development 
of  saccharine  in  the  beet-root,  we 
shall  find  that  the  requisite  condi- 
tions for  the  purpose  exist  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Ireland  than  any- 
where else.  The  droughts  of  early 
summer  frequently  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  beet  crop  on  the 
Continent  to  a  most  injurious  extent. 
Not  only  does  an  undue  production 
of  woody  fibre  thereby  take  place, 
but  the  plants  become  so  stunted  in 
growth,  that  the  most  favourable 
weather  afterward  is  unable  to  effect 
their  full  development.  The  alter- 
nations of  temperature  are  less 
marked  in  Ireland  than  in  Central 
Europe,  and  this  circumstance  is 
found  to  be  highly  ancillary  to  the 
production  of  root  crops  generally. 
A  comparison  of  Irish  meteorologi- 
cal tables  with  those  of  the  sugar- 


producing  districts  of  the  Continent 
will  exhibit  very  remarkable  con- 
trasts in  this  respect,  showing  a  much 
more  equable  mean  temperature  in 
Ireland.  Again,  the  numerous 
chemical  examinations  of  the  sugar- 
beet  that  have  been  made  at  various 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  roots, 
show  that  the  greatest  development 
of  saccharine  matter  takes  place  as 
the  plants  approach  maturity.  On 
the  Continent  the  growth  of  the 
crop  is  frequently  arrested  early  in 
October  by  the  frosts  that  then  set 
in  ;  but  the  mildness  of  the  autumn 
in  Ireland  usually  secures  a  month's 
further  active  vegetation.  Every 
Irish  farmer  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  of  the  very  considerable  pro- 
gress which  his  root  crops  make  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  frequently 
during  a  considerable  part  of 
November.  The  risk  of  injury  to 
the  beet-roots  from  frost  is  also 
much  greater  on  the  Continent  than 
it  is  in  the  comparatively  mild 
climate  of  Ireland.  Hence,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  latter  country 
to  become  a  great  field  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  not  founded 
upon  isolated  facts  or  circumstances 
which  might  be  only  occasionally 
realized,  but  is  based  upon  the 
existence  of  conditions  of  climate 
specially  suited  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar-beet  which,  it 
may  confidently  be  stated,  nowhere 
else  exists  in  so  great  perfection. 
We  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  in  a 
few  years  Ireland  is  destined  to  take 
a  high  place  amongst  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  some  re- 
ference to  a  prevalent  misconception 
as  to  the  supposed  injurious  effect 
of  the  continued  production  of  sugar- 
beet  on  the  fertility  of  the  land.  It 
has  been  inconsiderately  supposed 
that  the  removal  of  the  beet  crop 
must  lead  to  ultimate  exhaustion,  an 
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opinion  for  which  there  is  no  valid 
foundation.  On  the  Continent,  as 
already  remarked,  increasing  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  been  invariably  the 
result  wherever  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry has  been  introduced,  the 
reason  of  which,  when  properly 
understood,  is  obvious. 

In  one  respect  every  crop  re- 
moves more  or  less  of  the  elements 
of  fertility  from  the  land.  Even  of 
the  crops  consumed  entirely  on  the 
farm,  a  considerable  amount  of 
phosphates  and  other  matters  are 
removed  in  building  up  the  structure 
of  the  various  animals  reared  and 
fattened  thereon.  This  waste  the 
farmer  supplies  by  the  liberal  use  of 
artificial  manures — the  great  agri- 
cultural resource  of  modern  times — 
and  by  the  repeated  operations  of 
tillage  which  set  free  fertilizing  in- 
gredients that  would  otherwise 
remain  inert  in  the  soil.  As  regards 
the  production  of  sugar — the  only 
portion  of  the  beet-root  of  value  to 
the  manufacturer — nothing  what- 
ever is  abstracted  from  the  soil  by 
it.  This  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration to  bear  in  mind ;  and,  as  has 
been  well  stated  by  Dr.  Cameron  : — 

"  If  the  waste  products  of  the  beet- 
sugar  factory  be  consumed  on  the 
farms  that  supply  the  roots — and  that 
is  the  natural  and  usual  course  of 
events — the  farms  certainly  cannot 
decrease  in  fertility.  The  amount  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  practically  inex- 
haustible, but  only  a  very  small  part  of 
it  exists  in  an  immediately  available 
condition.  Tillage  adds  to  the  stock 
of  effective  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil ; 
and  tillage  is,  therefore,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  substitute  for  manure.  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  been  growing 
grain  crops  every  year  in  the  same  field 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  without 
any  manure,  and  the  crops  show  no 
sign  of  a  diminished  yield.  Every 
year's  tillage  sets  free  from  the  stony 
fortresses  of  the  soil  adequate  supplies 


of  phosphates,  potash,  and  other  food 
of  plants.  In  growing  the  beet,  the 
mechanical  operations  to  which  the 
soil  is  subjected  add  to  its  stores  of 
effective  fertilizing  matters.  Of  these, 
a  portion  is  removed  in  the  beet  crop, 
but  it  is  returned  again  from  the 
factory  as  pulp,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  form  of  animal  manure. 
The  large  foliage  produced  by  the  beet 
is  also  a  valuable  source  of  manure.  The 
farmer  who  sells  milk,  cheese,  meat, 
and  grain,  and  especially  potatoes, 
sends  off  his  land  a  greater  amount  of 
phosphates  and  nitrogen  than  he  usually 
applies  to  it  in  the  form  of  manure. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  beet- sugar 
factory  must  necessarily  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  because  it  keeps  in  the  farms 
on  which  it  depends  for  roots  the 
phosphates,  potash,  and  nitrogen — sub- 
stances which  ordinary  crops  remove  in 
great  part  from  the  soil."  * 

To  enter  into  practical  details 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  our 
present  purpose,  as  would  be  the 
advocacy  of  any  particular  scheme 
for  introducing  the  manufacture 
amongst  us.  The  object  here  has 
been  to  discuss  the  general  question 
of  u  Ireland  as  a  field  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  "  ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  showing, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  dispas- 
sionate reader,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  favour  the  successful 
development  of  this  great  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  is  elsewheie  to 
be  found.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
out  of  place,  in  conclusion,  to  record 
the  fact  that  a  company  has  recently 
been  formed  to  take  the  initiatory 
step,  by  the  erection  of  a  sugar 
factory  near  Sallius,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  under  circumstances 
which  bid  fair  to  ensure  success,  and 
to  whose  operations  we  feel  assured 
our  readers  will  cordially  join  in 
wishing  good  speed. 

J.  Sproule. 


*  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Silesian  Beet  in  Relation  to  the  Production  of  Sugar." 
A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  on  the  11th  Nov.,  1873. 
By  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Chemist  to  the  Society  and  Analyst  to  the  City  of 
Dublin.    Dublin:  Fannin  and  Co. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  day — the  day  succeeding 
to  this  gala  evening — Gerald  took 
himself  off  to  London. 

I  hated  his  departure,  for  reasons 
unselfish  as  well  as  selfish. 

My  selfish  reasons  were  because 
I  was  so  triste  and  lonely  when  he 
was  away  ;  as  boy  and  girl  we  had 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and 
now,  on  the  verge  of  man  and 
womanhood,  we  were  as  fond  of 
each  other  as  we  had  been  all  our 
lives. 

One  year's  difference  of  age  be- 
tween us,  seemed  to  be  but  a  closer 
tie  to  bind  us  together. 

Gerald's  word  was  my  law ! 
Who  was  as  handsome,  as  genial, 
as  clever  as  my  brother? 

Ah,  Gerald  !  Gerald  ! 

My  unselfish  reasons  for  lament- 
ing his  departure  arose  from  my 
mother's  grief  and  depression. 

God  help  mothers  !  If  the  first 
woman  brought  the  primal  curse 
upon  the  world,  her  hapless  daugh- 
ters have  dearly  paid  for  it. 

What  pangs,  and  heart  griefs, 
and  agonies  of  suspense  and  sorrow 
women  bear,  and  bear  in  silence. 

My  mother  bore  hers,  only  too 
well. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  to  cloud 
my  life  by  the  free  out-pouring  of 
her  troubles — whatever  was  the 
reason,  she  kept  them  very  much  to 
herself. 

But  I  guessed  some  of  her  griefs. 

I  guessed  that  she  dreaded  Lon- 
don life,  and  London  temptations 
for  her  boy — for  her  son,  who  was 


entering  upon  the  battle  of  life,  with 
so  many  foes  to  contend  against,  the 
greatest  being  (as  I  did  not  know 
then,  though  [  know  it  too  well 
now)  his  own  want  of  stability  and 
firmness. 

But,  for  all  that,  go  he  must,  and 
go  he  did.  And  my  mother  went 
up  to  her  room,  and  presently 
came  into  our  little  sitting  room 
with  red  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  and 
a  smile  upon  her  lips. 

The  day  was  a  sad  one  altogether. 
It  seemed  flat  somehow,  dull,  dreary. 

After  the  gay,  bright-coloured 
life  of  yesterday,  with  its  dances, 
and  music,  and  laughter,  I  was 
wicked  enough  to  feel  that  our  cot- 
tage was  hideously  dull. 

But  I  was  not  quite  wicked 
enough  to  show  my  mother  that  I 
was  of  this  unnatural  opinion. 

I  said  to  myself  that  I  was  a 
wretch,  heartless,  ungrateful,  to  feel 
doleful  and  melancholy  because  I 
must  needs  come  back  to  my  work- 
a-day  life.  Gerald  wTas  gone,  to  be 
sure,  but  Gerald  would  come  back 
to  us,  and  all  would  be  bright  again. 

That  day  was  dark  and  thundery, 
a  peculiar  day.  The  sky  was  very 
dark,  almost  black,  with  huge 
masses  of  piled-up  banks  of  angry, 
splendid  clouds,  purple,  violet, 
orange- coloured. 

ei  A  good  day  for  house-work,"  I 
said  to  myself,  looking  at  the  vast 
lieaped-up  basket  of  garments, — • 
old,  middle-aged,  and  more  juvenile 
— which  wauted  repairs  of  every 
kind. 

And  while  Gerald  was  at  home, 
my  needlework  went  to  the  wall.  I 
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must  go  out  with  him  for  long 
walks ;  for  a  row  in  a  crazy  old 
boat  down  the  river ;  for  all,  or  for 
anything,  that  suited  his  purpose  ! 

There  would  be  no  chance  of 
any  visitors,  this  dark,  thunder- 
ing day.  The  Castle  D erring  people 
were  to  go,  I  knew,  to  an  archery 
party  ten  miles  off,  and  when,  at 
mid-day,  the  rain  set  in  for  a  steady 
downpour,  I  betook  myself  to  my 
teeming  work-basket. 

My  mother  hated  work,  the  more 
reason  that  I  should  like  it.  I  did 
not  like  it,  I  regret  to  say,  as  I  had 
been  rather  surfeited  with  it ;  still, 
like  it  or  not,  do  it  I  must. 

So  while  I  sat  and  stitched,  she 
sat  and  wrote  letters.  She  loved  writ- 
ing, and  her  many  correspondents, 
some  of  them  very  grand  people  in- 
deed (who,  I  daresay,  little  thought 
that  Mrs.  Lisle  was  living  in  a  small 
cottage,  with  one  maid-of-all-work 
to  attend  upon  her). 

And  the  rain  fell,  as  it  sometimes 
docs  fall  on  a  spring  day  in  Eng- 
land, heavily,  pitilessly,  dashing 
against  the  small  windows  with 
keen  fury,  bending  the  rose  branches 
almost  double,  and  making  little 
puddles  in  our  narrow  gravel  walk. 

So  the  forenoon  and  the  after- 
noon wore  away.  Once  or  twice 
my  mother  spoke  of  Gerald. 

I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  him 
all  the  time,  but — woman-like — for 
that  very  reason  she  kept  silence. 

"Poor  boy,"  she  said  one  time, 
"all  he  wants  is  a  certain  steadi- 
ness !  but  he  is  still  so  young  !  " 

"  And,  of  course  he  will  grow 
steady,"  said  I,  cheerfully.  "He 
wouldn't  be  half  so  nice  if  he  had  a 
wise  head  on  his  young  shoulders." 

Then  again,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  my  mother's  pen  ran 
up  and  down  her  paper  at  a  great 
rate — «  He  must  feel  himself  so 
pinched,  so  hampered,  his  allowance 
is  so  small,  and  we  can  do  so  little 
for   him.    [Sometimes,  Georgie,  I 


don't  know  what  to  think !  I  fear 
so  many  things !  "  The  tears  were 
in  her  eyes,  I  knew,  but  they  did 
not  fall. 

What  could  I  do?  I,  who  had 
absolutely  appeared  at  the  party  of 
the  previous  day  in  pink  roses  and 
ribands,  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Gerald's  silver  cigar  case? 

I  did  nothing — that  is,  I  got  up, 
dragging  after  me  "the  lengthening 
chain  "  of  a  table-cloth  which  I  was 
mending,  and  I  went  up  to  my 
mother,  and  kissed  her,  and  sat 
down  again. 

We  were  both  thinking  of  Gerald 
and  I  had  wandered  off  in  my  day- 
dreams to  speculations  as  to  whether 
he  would  "get  on  "  as  a  lawyer, 
when  a  great  golden  bar  of  light 
came  dancing  into  our  western  win- 
dow, and,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  the 
rain  was  over.    Quite  over. 

Instead  of  the  black  clouds,  there 
were  patches  of  clear  blue,  and  a 
gentle  air  was  stirring  in  the  tree 
tops,  and  bending  the  wet,  tall 
grass. 

And  the  birds  were  singing,  so 
gladly,  and  there  came  up  a  smell 
from  the  wet  earth,  as  of  incense, 
most  pure  and  fresh;  Nature  seemed 
to  relent,  and  to  be  inclined  to 
"make-up"  for  her  petulance,  and 
smiled- — spoilt  child  as  she  is — all 
the  sweeter  for  her  plentiful  tears. 

The  golden  light  floated  in  so 
cheerily,  lighting  up  our  intensely- 
shabby  furniture  rather  provokingly, 
that  it  made  my  mother  look  up 
from  her  paper. 

"  Dear  me  1  quite  a  fine  evening 
after  the  rain  ;  put  on  your  hat, 
Georgie,  and  run  out.  Do  !  you 
look  tired  and  pale.  I  must  finish 
these  letters  for  to-night's  post,  or 
I'd  go  myself." 

"  I  hate  walking  by  myself,*'  said 
I,  grumblingly  (is  there  such  an  ad- 
verb, by-the-bye  ?).  "  Ah,  if  Gerald 
were  here  now,  what  a  stroll  we 
would  have." 
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"  Ah,  poor  Gerald  !  "  sighed  my 
mother,  "  we  must  learn  to  do  with- 
out him,  dear,  that's  all.  No,  I 
won't  have  another  stitch  !  Off  with 
you,  darling." 

So,  away  went  sheets  and  table 
cloths,  and  odds  and  ends,  back  into 
the  yawniug  basket,  and  up  I  got ; 
and  in  two  minutes  was  out  of  the 
room,  and  in  two  more  minutes 
back  again,  equipped. 

At  this  hour  of  the  evening  there 
was  no  danger  of  meeting  any 
grandees,  for  the  county  folk  "  vi- 
sited "  from  three  to  five,  never  after 
that  hour  ;  besides,  was  there  not  the 
great  archery  meeting  at  Sudlow 
Park,  which  would  collect  them  to- 
gether ? 

My  mother  laughed,  her  own 
sweet  low  laugh,  as  I  came  into  the 
room,  and  said — 

"My  dear  !  such  an  old  hat  !  " 

"  Just  the  thing  for  the  even- 
ing, mother,"  said  I,  nodding,  hat 
and  all,  at  her. 

No  wonder  she  laughed,  for  I 
must  have  been  a  guy.  The  dis- 
reputable, rakish,  old  brown  hat  on 
my  head,  a  white  shawl  of  my 
mothers  (which  was  very  soft  and 
comfortable,but  not  handsome) round 
me,  anyhow,  and  great  leather  gar- 
dening gloves  on  my  hands. 

Worth,  that  great  artist,  would 
have  expired  had  he  seen  my  cos- 
tume. What  mattered  ?  Who  would 
see  me  1  Only  the  crows  and 
lambs,  and  perhaps  a  passing  la- 
bourer or  so  going  home  from  work. 
We  had  no  dogs  (dogs  eat  too  much 
to  be  economical  in  a  small  menage). 
I  must  walk  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  my  own  sweet  or  bitter 
fancies.    Which  way  would  I  go  ? 

Round  by  the  long  meadow,  down 
by  the  nut  grove,  by  the  river-side, 
across  the  wooden  bridge,  and  so 
home. 

The  sky  had  cleared  charmingly, 
and  the  sun  was  doing  his  best  to 
make  up  for  his  enforced  absence 


during  the  day,  by  coming  out 
warmly  now. 

"This  time,  yesterday,"  quoth  I 
to  myself,  "  I  was  decked  out  in  my 
grandeur,  and  was  quite  the  hue 
lady.  They  all  seemed  very  happy! 
I  think  it  must  be  a  great  help  to 
happiness  to  be  rich,  to  have  enough. 
Oh,  1  wish  so  much  that  I  could  get 
rich,  and  help  my  poor  Gerald  !  " 

For  I  knew  very  well  (though  he 
had  not  spoken  a  word  about  it) 
that  he  was  in  some  money  trouble. 

Mr.  Jones  had  given  him  a  hand- 
some present.  "  To  buy  law  books," 
the  kind  old fellowsaid, but  inreality, 
I  am  sure,  to  help  Gerald  to  rig  him 
self  out  decently  for  London.  But, 
alas!  this  money  had  gone,  too  quickly; 
and  more  than  once  during  his  short 
stay  with  us,  ominous-looking  letters 
had  been  received  by  Gerald — let- 
ters written  in  fair  clerkly  hands 
(why  are  bills  always  so  painfully 
legible  ?) — which  he  would  read 
hastily,  and  crumple  up  and  convey 
into  his  pocket. 

Thus,  as  I  walked  along,  this 
sweet  spring  evening,  my  thoughts 
were  of  the  earth,  earthy;  all  things 
seemed  to  be  set  to  the  same  tune — 
"  Money  !  money  !  money  ! 

If  we  had  but  a  little  more  how 
happy  we  should  be  !  Not  for  my- 
self, I  think,  would  I  have  cared  so 
much — though  I  liked  fine  clothes 
and  pretty  things  as  much  as  most 
girls  of  nineteen  do — but  my  mother 
was  really  so  dragged  down,  so 
wearied  by  almost  hopeless  attempts 
to  solve  the  critical  problem  of 
"  making  both  ends  meet,"  and  poor, 
dear  Gerald  was  in  such  lack  of 
money,  and  would  have  been  so 
happy  if  he  had  but  a  full  purse, 
that  I  was  getting  rapidly  into  the 
vein  which  would  have  made  me, 
in  the  olden  times,  and  had  I  been 
a  man,  a  freebooter,  levying  black 
mail,  and  going  out  on  moonlight 
nights  upon  lawless  expeditions. 
Rouud  by  the  "  long  meadow  "  I 
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went,  deep  in  my  cogitations,  re- 
gardless of  the  skirt  of  my  dress, 
which,  sweeping  along  the  edge  of 
the  narrow  footpath,  accumulated 
an  unbecoming  border  of  wet  and 
dirt. 

Then,  as  I  reached  the  nut 
grove,  which  was  now  budding 
forth  into  pleasant  green,  I  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  just  a  moment, 
to  drink  in  the  lovely  clear  air, 
which  swept  down  direct  from  the 
purple  hills,  and  to  gather  a  few  of 
the  last  primroses,  which  lingered 
here,  in  the  shade. 

I  had  a  great  bundle  of  the  deli- 
cate, exquisitely-perfumed  blossoms 
in  my  hands,  with  their  quaint 
crumpled  leaves,  when  a  voice  be- 
hind me  startled  me. 

"  Tell  your  fortune,  my  pretty 
lady?  "  said  this  mysterious  being. 

And  one  of  the  dark-skinned, 
dark-haired  sons  of  Egypt,  stood  in 
the  path,  a  little  behind  me. 

Now,  strollers  of  every  kind  I 
rather  fraternized  with  than  other- 
wise. They  used  to  come  to  our 
house  in  companies,  for  my  mother 
could  never  refuse  a  beggar,  and  I 
used  to  pity  the  pretty,  pitiful, 
whining  little  wretches,  as  they 
stood  at  the  door. 

But  a  gipsy,  a  tall,  evil-looking, 
hairy  gipsy,  was  not  at  all  to  my 
taste. 

"  Only  cross  my  hand  with  a  bit 
of  gold  or  silver,  my  pretty  lady,  and 
I'll  tell  you  your  fortune." 

Now,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  had 
in  my  pocket  one  solitary  coin  of 
the  realm,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver 
sixpence,  and,  as  he  advanced  a 
little  nearer,  I  began  to  feel  just  a 
little  frightened.  What,  if  he  knew 
of  the  sixpence  ?  The  place  was 
lonely,  the  silence  undisturbed  by 
footstep  of  man  or  woman. 

Down  by  the  edge  of  the  common 
I  could  see  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  gipsies'  tents,  that  was  all. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  as  politely 


and  as  frigidly  as  I  could.  "  I 
don't  want  my  fortune  told." 

"  Just  to  hear  of  the  good  luck 
that's-a-coming  to  you,  my  pretty 
lady,"  he  repeated,  as  if  I  had  not 
spoken  at  all. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  don't  wish  anything 
of  the  kind,"  said  I,  walking  on 
rapidly,  saying  to  myself  that  I  was 
not  frightened  ;  what  was  there  to 
be  frightened  at?  and  so  on,  yet 
none  the  less  wishing  most  heartily 
that  I  could  get  rid  of  my  would-be 
prophet  in-waiting. 

" 1  see  by  your  face,  my  pretty 
lady,  that  you  have  good  days  in 
store  for  you;  great  fortune,  and 
true,  for  you  and  those  you  love." 

The  man,  I  know  now,  had  no 
more  evil  intention  than  to  induce 
me  to  cross  his  dingy  palm  with 
money,  and  thereby  to  render  him 
the  richer,  but  I  did  not  pause  to 
consider  this.  A  sudden  fright, 
a  panic,  or  horror,  seized  me,  and 
catching  sight  of  a  distant  moving 
figure  some  way  ahead,  I  said  no- 
thing more,  but  off  I  set,  running. 

Fright  lent  me  wings  ;  and  I  was 
strong,  and  a  pretty  good  runner. 
I  did  not  pause  to  consider  for  a 
moment  if  the  gipsy  meant  pursuit 
or  not.  On  I  went  along  the  damp, 
slippery  path,  flew  down  a  steep 
turn  which  led  to  the  river  banks, 
and  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
Oliver  Frost. 

For,  though  he  was  in  advance, 
and  going  in  the  same  direction  as 
I  was,  my  hasty  steps  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  turned  as  I  came 
up. 

"  Miss  Lisle  !  "  he  said,  in  blank 
surprise.  Now  that  I  had  reached 
my  man  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  I  had  so  fully  expected  to 
see  a  shepherd,  clad  in  hodden  grey, 
or  the  Castle  Derring  ploughman 
who  lived  in  the  cottage  amongst 
the  tall  trees,  not  half-a-rnile  oft", 
that  when  I  sawr  who  it  was,  I  was 
dumb. 
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I  blushed  till  the  tears  stood  in 
my  eyes,  till  I  felt  as  if  my  very 
toes  grew  crimson. 

What  a  foolish,  stupid,  ridiculous 
thing  to  do  ;  to  run  away  from  a 
harmless  gipsy,  to  pursue  a  figure, 
and  bounce  up  against  a  stranger  ! 

Heartily,  heartily,  did  I  wish  it 
had  been  the  ploughman,  stupid 
speechless  clown  though  he  were. 

"Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon  !  a  gipsy 
came  after  me,  and  I  was  frightened, 
and  I  ran." 

No  more  could  I  say,  for  breath 
failed  me  ;  and  I  should  stand  stock- 
still,  and  pant,  and  wish  that  I 
could  grow  cool  and  self-possessed, 
or  that  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  me  up,  or  twenty  other 
absurd  things. 

"  Then  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
was  in  the  way.  A  gipsy  ?  What 
bores  they  are  !  Why,  you  are 
trembling  all  over!  Here's  a  stone — 
a  little  damp,  but  I  can  remedy  that 
— sit  down  for  a  moment.'' 

As  he  spoke  he  remedied  the 
dampness  of  the  stone  in  pretty 
much  the  same  fashion  as  the  gal- 
lant Raleigh  remedied  the  muddi- 
n ess  of  the  Queen's  path,  namely,  by 
taking  off  the  plaid  which  he  wore 
Scotch  fashion,  and  disposing  it  in 
folds  on  the  old  mossy  rock. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  sitting 
down,  glad  to  rest  myself,  glad  to 
ecover  my  composure  and  my 
breath;  and  then  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  affair  struck  me  as  being  so 
supremely  absurd,  I  began  to  laugh 
very  heartily. 

"  That's  right—  you're  not  going 
to  faint,"  said  he. 

"  No,  indeed,"  and  I  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  I  was  very  foolish  to  be 
so  frightened,  the  man  only  wanted 
to  tell  my  fortune  ;  but  he  was  such 
a  horrid-looking  man." 

"Horrid-looking,  was  he?  What 
sort  of  fellow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tall,  and  dark,  and  strong 
looking,"  said  I  ;  then,  just  looking 


up  at  my  companion,  who  was 
standing  leaning  against  a  great  old 
elm-tree,  looking  down  on  me,  I 
caught  a  sudden  smile  and  glance, 
which  made  me  say  at  once — 

"Not  only  was  he  tall  and  dark, 
but  he  had,  I  remember,  an  evil 
face." 

"  It  would  be  serving  the  fellow 
right  were  I  to  go  back  and  send 
him  about  his  business.  Would  you 
be  alarmed  at  being  left  alone  for 
two  minutes  t  " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  go  !  "  and  I  put 
out  an  imploring  hand,  for  there 
were  dense  thickets  close  by  from 
which  might  appear  others  of  the 
Zingari  family. 

"  Certainly  not,  I  won't  leave  you; 
but  those  gentlemen  must  be  taught 
proper  manners.  If  the  Pen-mure 
Justice  Shallow  won't  do  it,  some 
one  must." 

He  spoke  half  to  himself,  then 
aloud, — 

"  Must  you  go  ?  Are  you  quite 
rested  and  all  right  ?  "  (For  I  was 
standing  now,  and  anxious  to  get 
home.) 

"  Quite  rested,  and  not  a  bit 
frightened  now."  And  then  he  re- 
stored his  plaid  to  his  shoulders,  and 
we  walked  on  together. 

Silently  we  walked  side  by  side 
for  a  few  moments,  then  I  said, — 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
the  archery  party  to-day  ?  " 

"They  went  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  very  heaviestrainlever  saw  in  this 
country.  I,  thank  goodness,  escaped, 
I  pleaded  having  to  read  up  Hindos- 
tanee  and  other  equally  interesting 
studies,  and  have  the  double  satis- 
faction of  pleasing  myself  and  of 
being  looked  upon  as  an  interesting 
and  praiseworthy  victim." 

it  Yery  lucky  for  me,"  said  I. 
"  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  see  your 
grey  coat  among  the  trees  !  Do  you 
know,  I  thought  it  was  the  castle 
ploughman  ] " 

"  I  trust  you  were  not  disap- 
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pointed  ?"  said  he,  gravely,  but  letting 
his  soft  dark  eyes  rest  for  a  moment 
upon  my  face. 

Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
civil  speech  from  me,  but  I  was 
never  good  at  impromptu  speeches. 
I  said  exactly  what  I  felt,  and  re- 
plied,— 

"  No,  indeed  !  very  glad  !  "  and 
then  I  felt  as  if  I  had  said  some- 
thing which  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  walk, 
until  we  arrived  in  the  narrow  road 
which  led  directly  to  our  cottage,  I 
confined  myself  to  "yes"  and  uuo." 

And  yet,  silent  as  I  was — as  we 
were — it  was  a  pleasant,  a  strangely 
pleasant  walk. 

By  the  swift  dark  river,  which, 
narrow  as  it  was,  hurled  itself  along 
as  proudly  as  if  it  were  the  Danube, 
through  the  damp,  sweet-smelling 
grass,  under  the  dripping  trees,  we 
passed — strangers,  who  had  but  one 
day's  acquaintance  to  boast  of. 

The  sun  was  setting  gloriously  in 
a  great  circle  of  flashing  golden  and 
scarlet  rays. 

Its  intense  low  light  fell  upon  my 
companion's  dark  face,  and  seemed 
to  redden  it,  as  if  with  blood. 

"  What  a  strange,  awful  light  !  " 
said  I. 

"  What  a  splendid,  unearthly  sun- 
set ! "  said  he. 

We  had  come  to  the  humble  gate 
that  led  to  the  cottage,  and  at  this  I 
stopped. 

"  Your  brother  has  left  you?"  said 
he. 

"  Yes  ;  he  went  to-day." 

"  I  intend  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Lisle 
if  she  will  permit  me.  What  do  you 
think  ?  She  loved  my  mother,  I 
know  ;  perhaps  she  would  not  object 
to  seeing  her  son  ?" 

"I  can  tell  her  that  you  would 
like  to  see  her." 

"Then,  for  this  evening,  I  must 
say  good  bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

He  did  not  shake  hands  with  me, 


but  merely  took  off  his  wide-awake, 
and  stood  there,  bare-headed,  with 
the  red  sun  lighting  up  his  dark  face, 
till  I  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

Then  I  must  confess  myself  guilty 
of  a  small  breach  of  the  smaller  con- 
venances of  "society,"  for  I  looked 
back,  and  there  he  was  standing,  lean- 
ing with  his  arms  folded  against  a 
tree. 

And  as  I  ran  into  the  house,  I 
laughed  low  to  myself  at  the  re- 
membrance of  that  evening's  walk. 

I  told  my  mother  of  my  adven- 
ture. Secret,  big  or  little  (except, 
indeed,  that  about  my  poor  Gerald's 
cigar-case),  I  had  not.  I  told  her, 
also,  of  Mr.  Frost's  wish  to  see  her. 
I  half  expected  that  she  would  get 
confused,  or  angry,  or  sorry,  or 
something  ;  but  time  and  sorrow,  I 
suppose,  blunt  the  edge  of  the  keenest 
susceptibility. 

She  only  coloured  a  little,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  I  knew  his  mother  :  she  was 
a  very  charming  woman.  Poor 
thing !  And  I  remember  her  son 
too,  a  pretty,  black-eyed  lad — Spanish 
looking,  —  very  bright  and  win- 
ning." 

"  And  you  will  see  him,  mamma  V* 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Georgie. 
Why  should  not  I?  He  is  not  to 
blame  for  his  father's  evil  deeds; 
and  as  he  cares  to  see  me,  poor  boy, 
let  him  come." 

"  He  does  care  to  see  you,"  said  T, 
"or  he  would  not  bother  himself 
about  it."  And  so  the  matter  wTas 
settled,  and  my  mother  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  began  to  talk  about 
other  things. 

One  unpleasant  result  was  there 
from  my  encounter  with  the  gipsy 
— she  forbade  me  to  extend  my 
rambles  for  the  future.  I  must 
content  myself  nearer  home.  But 
this  prohibition  only  lasted  for  a 
little  while,  as  the  wandering  tribes 
suddenly  took  their  departure  and 
went  away,  bag  and  baggage,  as 
quickly  as  they  had  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

B  ut  the  next  clay  Mr.  Frost  came  not. 

And  it  was  a  pity,  for  I  had  ar- 
ranged our  little  drawing-room  to 
the  very  best  advantage. 

We  could  not  make  it  look  smart, 
that  was  beyond  its  capabilities  ;  but 
I  got  fresh  flowers  aud  settled  them 
in  the  two  big  china  bowls  that  were 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  room,  and 
I  drew  down  the  blind  till  the 
proper  amount  of  light  rested  on  the 
faded  furniture  and  ghostly  old  car- 
pet. 

Ah,  dear  me !  what  pangs  that  old 
carpet  cost  me !  How  the  faded 
dim  patches  would  show  exactly  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places,  and  no 
amount  of  management  would  hide 
them. 

And  when  I  had  done  my  very 
best  (and  really  I  flattered  myself 
that  the  little  room  looked  quite  pre- 
sentable), it  was  disheartening  to  find 
that,  after  all,  the  expected  visitor 
did  not  come. 

Visitors  we  had,  but  no  Mr.  Frost. 

But  the  following  day  he  came. 

Not  alone  ;  Mr.  Derring  walked 
over  from  the  castle  with  him,  and 
the  two  gentlemen,  warm  from  the 
brisk  walk  across  the  broad  fields, 
arrived  at  our  cottage  at  the  un- 
fashionably  early  hour  of  one 
o'clock. 

The  squire,  good  man,  had  evi- 
dently possessed  himself  of  the  facts 
respecting  the  ancient  feud  between 
Colonel  Frost  and  Major  Lisle. 

For  I,  who  knew  Mr.  Derring  very 
well,  saw  that  he  was  a  little  "  fid- 
getted,"  just  a  little  nervous  and 
uneasy,  lest  his  young  guest's  visit 
should  not  be  taken  in  good  part  by 
my  mother. 

But  he  need  not  have  been  afraid. 
Oliver  Frost  was  so  like  his  dead 
mother,  that  I  saw  my  mother's  calm, 
sweet  face  lose  for  a  moment  its  usual 
composure. 

And  so  pleasantly  did  she  welcome 


both  gentlemen  that  the  squire's  big 
heart  was  set  at  rest. 

He  saw  that  Oliver  Frost  was  wel- 
come to  Abbott's-Gift. 

Our  luncheon-time  came,  and  my 
mother  asked  our  guests  to  share 
that  meal  with  us. 

A  less  perfect  gentlewoman  would 
have  hesitated — small  means  repre- 
sent scant  luxuries — and  Mr.  Derring 
was  of  course  accustomed  to  the  pur- 
ple and  fine-linen  of  household  mat- 
ters, to  eat  off  porcelain  and  old  family 
plate. 

But  as  the  maid  had  put  her  head 
half  way  into  the  sitting-room  and 
announced  the  interesting  fact  that 
"  lunch  was  on  the  table,"  Mrs.  Lisle 
simply  asked  our  visitors  to  join  us. 

So  we  four  found  ourselves  in  the 
little,  grim,  brown-papered  dining- 
room;  and  if  you  care  to  know  what 
we  had  to  offer  to  our  guests,  I  will 
tell  you. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  had 
nothing  else  to  boast  of,  we  could 
pique  ourselves  upon  the  delicate, 
costly  texture  of  the  table-linen. 

Alas  !  it  was  a  remnant  of  better 
times.  And,  indeed,  it  would  not 
have  borne  very  close  scrutiny,  for 
it  was  sadly  darned  in  many  places, 
and  was  threadbare  in  others. 

In  the  centre  of  it  stood  a  big  glass 
jug  full  of  flowers — my  mother  loved 
flowers,  and  when  we  had  none  bet- 
ter to  boast  of,  there  were  always 
some  common,  familiar  wild  blossoms 
to  be  found  under  hedge-row  or  road- 
side. 

The  plates  and  dishes  were  well 
enough  (too  good,  indeed,  for  the 
fare  displayed  upon  the  latter)  ;  for 
having  a  little  rare  old  blue  china, 
as  ancient  as  china  can  be,  and  money 
being  too  scarce  with  us  to  allow  of 
our  buying  more  common  and  more 
useful  delf,  needs  must  be  that  we 
used  it. 

If  a  good  fairy  had  made  her  ap- 
pearance then,  how  I  would  have 
begged  for  the  gift  of  a  substantial 
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piece  of  cold  roast  beef,  such  a  joint 
as  met  my  eyes  when,  by  any  chance, 
I  partook  of  luncheon  at  the  castle. 

But,  alas  !  the  Pen-mure  butcher 
was  a  formidable  being  to  whom  we 
owed  money,  and  from  whom  no 
more  joints  could  be  procured;  and 
though  we  had  a  few  sheep  and  lambs 
of  our  own,  they  were  too  valuable 
to  be  killed,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. 

There  was  a  great  loaf  of  home- 
made bread,  and  a  glass  dish  of  home- 
made butter,  yellow  and  fragrant  as 
the  golden  cowslip  in  the  fields. 
And  there  was  cheese,  and  white, 
firm  celery,  cold  as  snow,  and  some 
slices  of  cold  tongue,  made  to  look 
respectable  by  a  verdant  trimming 
of  parsley. 

Do  you  laugh  at  these  minor  de- 
tails? Ah,  my  beloved  brethren  (as 
the  clergyman  says,  though  he  may 
be  at  deadly  feud  with  half  his 
parishioners),  if  you  ever  have  the 
ill-luck  of  living  upon  very  scanty 
means,  yet  find  yourselves,  like  Ma- 
homed's coffin,  hanging  'twixt  gen- 
tility and  the  reverse,  you  will 
understand  how  such  trifles  become 
exaggerated  in  their  every-day  im- 
portance. 

The  squire  knew  our  every-day 

life  and  routine  very  well,  but  what 

would  tl*e  stranger-guest — accus- 
er o 

tomed  as  he  was  to  a  grand  estab- 
lishment at  ■  Chesterholt  —  think 
of  our  melancholy,  shabby  way  of 
living  ? 

Mr.  Derring  cut  away  cheerfully. 

"  I'm  always  hungry  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  always,"  he  said, 
cutting  away  at  the  big  loaf,  and 
crunching  the  white  celery  with  his 
as  white,  strong  teeth. 

1  had  been  hungry,  but  my  appe- 
tite had  flown  away,  had  disappeared 
in  the  most  wonderful  way. 

What  glamour,  what  spell  was 
over  me,  that  I  found  myself  glowing 
deep  crimson,  answering  at  random  ? 
wishing  that  the  luncheon  was  over, 


that  the  guests  would  go — or  that 
they  would  stay  for  ever  ? 

What  could  there  b3  in  a  pair  of 
dark,  soft  man's  eyes  that  could  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  Fairy  Land 
when  I  met  their  glance  ] 

What — what  would  Mr.  Frost 
think  of  me?  what  a  foolish,  school- 
girl-like panic  to  get  into  about  a 
stranger  who  was  here  to-day  and 
would  be  gone  to-morrow  ] 

And  as  this  thought  rushed  into 
my  mind,  Oliver  Frost  said,  in  the 
deep  musical  voice  which  seemed  to 
me  to  sound  exactly  like  the  whispers 
of  the  wind  amongst  the  fir-trees, — 

"  We  heard  to-day  that  our  regi- 
ment does  not  go  out  to  India,  after 
all." 

aYou  must  be  very  glad,"  said 
I,  for  just  theu  there  was  an  ominous 
whisper  of  a  new  revolt  and  mutiny, 
and  wise  men  said  that  dark  times 
were  in  store  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Glad  ?  yes,  I  am  glad  ;  still  I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  sorry.  The 
Lancers  are  going  out,  I  hear." 

Then  the  squire,  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed—not with  wine,  but  with 
bread-and-butter  —  got  up,  and  he 
and  my  mother  had  a  long  talk  about 
farming. 

Mr.  Derring  always  gave  Mrs. 
Lisle  advice  on  such  points,  and  our 
"  man,"  Saunders  Noble,  always 
applied  to  the  squire  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

So  Mrs.  Lisle  now  put  a  soft  crape 
shawl  over  the  white  widow's  cap, 
and  without  any  other  addition  to 
her  dress  (for,  indeed,  the  day  was 
warm  and  genial),  she  went  out  of 
doors  with  Mr.  Derring,  followed  by 
me  and  Mr.  Frost,  to  look  at  a  bit 
of  ground  which  Saunders  Noble 
said  would  grow  wheat  next  year, 
but  which  Mr.  Derring  thought 
was  far  better  adapted  for  barley. 

A  visit  from  Mr.  Derring  always 
did  my  mother  good.  There  was 
a  frank  breeziness  about  the  man,  a 
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trusty  kindness  and  truth  expressed 
in  his  everylook  and  tone,  which 
made  him  a  valued  visitor. 

So  on  they  walked  together,  chat- 
ting earnestly  upon  the  merits  of 
this  or  that  system  of  farming  ;  for 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because 
a  person  only  owns  a  few  acres,  he 
or  she  does  not  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  same  as  the  mighty  owner  of 
half  a  shire. 

That  they  went  on  to  talk  of  other 
topics  was  soon  apparent,  for  once 
or  twice  I  heard  the  word  (i  Gerald  " 
spoken,  and  I  could  see  by  their 
heads  close  together,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain intent  look  in  my  mother's  ap- 
pearance, that  they  were  speaking 
of  our  boy. 

I  knew  very  well  that  my  mother 
was  too  proud  to  accept  of  substan- 
tial assistance  towards  furthering 
her  son's  path  in  life. 

Once,  indeed,  Mr.  Derring,  when 
Gerald  had  first  entered  upon  his 
Loudon  life,  proffered  a  loan  to  the 
lad  himself. 

It  was  done  frankly,  and  was  as 
frankly  refused.  My  mother,  know- 
ing of  the  offer,  had  said  to  the  squire 
that  her  son  must  be  indebted  to  his 
own  exertions  for  success,  and  hence- 
forth Mr.  Derring  knew  that  he  could 
do  nothing  except  give  sound  and 
friendly  advice. 

We,  too,  that  is,  Oliver  Frost  and 
myself,  began  to  speak  of  Gerald, 
and  from  that  subject  we  wandered 
off  to  other  themes. 

He  spoke  of  Chesterholt ;  spoke 
with  a  certain  sad  bitterness  of  his 
stepmother,  of  the  change  which 
his  father's  second  marriage  had 
made  in  his  prospects.  He  had  had 
one  sister;  she  was  dead  ;  and,  as  he 
said,  he  might  truly  say  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  world.  "  For,  though 
my  stepmother — excellent  woman 
— has  been  considerate  enough  to 
provide  me  with  half-a-dozen  step- 
brothers and  sisters,  I  am  heathen 
enough  to  say  that  when  my  little 


Alice  died  I  lost  the  power  of  loving. 
What  ?  don't  you  think  such  a  thing 
can  happen  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied;  "  I 
don't  think  it  could  with  me  ;  some- 
how I  fancy  if  a  person  lost  one  they 
cared  for  very  much  they  would  cling 
the  closer  to  their  remaining  friends." 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  Mrs.  Frost  and 
the  present  generation  of  junior 
Frosts,  you  would,  1  think,  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  I  assure  you  it 
will  be  a  blow  to  my  revered  step- 
mother when  she  hears  that,  after  all, 
the  regiment  is  not  ordered  abroad." 

"Will  your  father  be  sorry?" 
Said  I. 

"  I  don't  think  he  much  cares 
now,"  said  Oliver  Frost.  "We  don't 
pull  together  very  well.  I  dare  say 
'tis  all  my  fault  ;  he  says  it  is,  and 
so  does  my  stepmother ;  and  what 
everyone  says  must  be  true." 

I  looked  up  at  him  to  see  if  he 
spoke  in  earnest  or  in  jest,  but  he 
looked  serious,  and  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  say. 

''Your  brother  Gerald  and  I 
would,  I  think,  get  on  famously ; 
but  I'm  half  afraid  I  offended  him — 
he  was  a  little  cool,  I  thought,  at  the 
castle  party.  Now,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  can't  see  why,  because  my 
father  treated  yours  very  badly  we 
should  keep  up  the  enmity.  The 
affair  is  past  and  gone;  it  was  nei- 
ther my  fault  nor  your  brother's, 
and  I  think  the  days  of  old  vendettas 
and  family  feuds  are  over.  I  have 
not  so  many  friends,  God  knows, 
that  I  should  like  to  lose  one." 

"  Gerald  takes  queer  fancies," 
said  I,  colouring,  as  I  remembered 
my  brother's  expressions  about  this 
very  feud  to  which  Oliver  Frost 
alluded. 

"  But  I  hope  he  won't  take  so 
queer  a  fancy  as  that  would  be," 
replied  my  companion  earnestly; M for 
the  Derrings  are  very  kind,  and  as  I 
should  like  to  spend  my  leave,  when- 
ever I  get  it,  at  the  castle,  it  would 
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trouble  my  conscience  if  I  thought 
1  had  enemies  so  near  me." 

lt  Enemies  ?"  I  said.  "  I  hope 
not :  I  can  promise  at  least  that  we 
will  not  be  enemies." 

"That  is  better  than  nothing," 
said  he;  and  then,  walking  briskly 
on,  we  came  up  to  where  my  mother 
and  the  squire  were  standing. 

They  were  talking  intently.  So 
intently,  indeed,  that  they  did  not 
notice  our  presence. 

Evidently  the  farming  topic  was 
dismissed,  and  they  were  talking  of 
more  interesting  and  touching  sub- 
jects, for  there  were  tears  on  my 
mother's  pale  cheeks  and  a  certain 
look  on  the  squire's  honest,  handsome 
face  as  though  he  and  she  had  been 
engaged  upon  a  delicate  discussion. 

"  He  is  young,  and  time  may  work 
a  cure,"  said  Mr.  Derring  to  my 
mother,  and  then,  looking  round, 
they  saw  that  we  were  close  to 
them,  and  they  dropped  the  subject, 
whatever  it  was.  * 

"They  are  talking  of  Gerald,"  I 
said  to  myself,  and  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  as  I  saw,  by  the  expres- 
sion on  my  mother's  lace,  that  the 
luckless  lad  must  have  got  himself 
into  some  fresh  scrape,  which  the 
squire  thought  fit  to  acquaint  her 
with.  Then,  taking  out  a  great, 
solid,  rich-looking  hunting-watch, 
the  squire  declared  that  it  was  time 
to  be  going. 

"And  Ethel  desired  us  to  be  home 
punctually,"  said  he,  rather  fright- 
ened, I  was  sure,  at  the  notion  of 
Miss  Derring's  being  kept  waiting. 

"  Oliver,  we  must  march  ;  we  can 
take  the  shortcutacross  the  meadows 
(I'm  sure  your  long  legs  can  clear 
the  dykes)  ;  good-bye,  Mrs.  Lisle, 
good-bye,  Miss  Georgie.  —  Come, 
Oliver." 

Then  there  was  a  round  of  hand- 
shaking, and  off  went  the  two  gen- 
tlemen down  the  nut-grove  and 
round  the  old  tree  in  the  meadow, 
and  disappeared. 


Silently  my  mother  and  I  walked 
home.  And  on  our  way  we  talked 
of  twenty  frivolous  things  ;  of  the 
milk  the  black  cow  gave,  of  the 
clutch  of  spangled  Hamburghs  that 
came  out  the  day  before,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  my  getting  anew  mus- 
lin dress  ;  and  all  the  while  I  knew 
very  wrell  that  she  was  thinking  of 
other  things. 

Not  till  that  night  when  I,  hearing 
a  sound  as  of  stifled  sobbing,  stole 
gently  into  my  mother's  room,  did 
she  tell  me  the  new  trouble  that  op- 
pressed her.  Then,  as  I  knelt  beside 
her,  with  my  warm  young  arms 
round  her,  leaning  my  head  against 
her  bosom,  she  told  me  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Derring  had  heard  that  Gerald, 
our  poor  faulty  darling,  splendid 
Gerald,  had  got  into  trouble  — 
serious  trouble — for  he  had  fallen, 
or  thrown  himself,  into  the  clutches 
of  a  gang  of  swindlers.  Like  most 
young  men  who  are  country  bred, 
he  fancied  that  he  was  a  good 
judge  of  horses.  Also,  he  fancied 
that  he  was  u  up  to"  any  dodge 
which  his  companions  were  likely 
to  try.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
not  only  had  these  men  squeezed  out 
of  him  all  the  money  he  had  (which 
was,  heaven  knows,  little  enough), 
but  had  put  him  into  a  mess  with 
strict,  business-like  little  Mr.  Jones. 
Now,  this  Mr.  Jones  was  the  only 
prop  and  mainstay  of  Gerald's  life. 
Mr.  Jones  could  put  him  forward, 
could  help  him,  could  further  his 
interests  in  many  ways.  He  had 
helped  him  already ;  and,  indeed, 
but  for  him,  my  mother  would  have 
despaired. 

And  now  to  hear  that  all  this 
transaction  must  come  to  Mr.  Jones' 
ears  !  She  knew  that  the  precise, 
formal,  business-like  lawyer  re- 
garded horse-racing  and  betting  as 
the  safest  roads  to  Tophet. 

"And  how  did  Mr.  Derring  find 
it  out?"  said  I,  with  just  a  faint 
hope  lingering  that,  after  all,  the 
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squire  was  but  human,  and  liable  to 
err. 

"  Gerald  wrote  to  him,"  groaned 
my  mother,  "  I  imagine,  Georgie. 
What  distress  he  must  have  been  in! 
And  the  worst  of  it — the  worst  of  it 
is — ,"  and  here  her  tears  began  to 
fall  in  showers,  "  that  I  know  very- 
well  Mr.  Derring  sent  him  money. 
I  am  sure  of  it.  And  how  to  repay 
him,  how  to  get  Gerald  to  see  the  folly 
— the  wickedness  of  his  ways — " 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  we  cried 
together.  After  a  few  moments,  she 
said, — 

"  Mr.  Derring  told  me  of  it  as  he 
thought  I  ought  to  hear  of  it  ;  but 
I  am  in  despair,  Georgie.  He  said 
I  ought  to  write  at  once  and  tell 
Gerald  that  it  is  simple  madness  and 
folly  to  think  that  such  things  will 
ever  come  to  good,  and  to  try  and 
get  him  to  promise  never,  never  to 
let  himself  be  mixed  up  with  such 
men  again.  I  think  if  once  he  gave 
measolemn  promise,  he  would  surely 
keep  it.  But  if  it  comes  to  Mr. 
Jones'  ears,  he  is  undone." 

"  How  much  money  did  he  lose?" 
I  whispered.  And  my  mother's 
voice  sank  low  as  she  replied,  "  A 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds." 

A  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  ! 
This  may  seem  a  trifle  to  you,  my 
rich  friends,  but  to  us  it  is  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money. 

When  I  heard  of  the  amount  it 
seemed  as  if  my  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed 
its  circulation  with  unpleasant  ra- 
pidity. 

We  spent  a  melancholy  night  of  it. 
I  don't  think  my  mother  slept  at  all. 
I  went  to  bed,  thinking  it  was  a  use- 
less piece  of  formality,  and  crying 
till  my  eyes  closed  themselves  for 
very  heaviness. 

And  then  I  slept,  and  dreamt  that 
Gerald  was  going  to  be  hanged  for 
forgery,  and  that  Oliver  Frost  was 
going  to  be  married  to  Ethel  Der- 
ring ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Lady  Augusta  Despard,"  ma'am, 
said  the  maid,  opening  wide  the  door 
of  our  little  sitting-room,  a  day  or 
two  after  the  squire's  visit. 

And  in  came  <kmy  laity," as  pretty, 
as  piquante-looking,  and  bright  as 
ever. 

"My  lady"  had  at  her  disposal 
a  big  carriage  of  state,  with  massive 
hamrner-cloth  and  coat-of-arms,  and 
an  equally  grand  barouche  in  which 
she  was  wont  to  recline,  like  a  tiny 
Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

But  to-day  she  chose  to  come  in 
a  little,  low  park  phaeton,  without 
either  of  the  splendid,  big-calved 
footmen,  without  more  attention 
than  a  very  small  buttony  boy  could 
bestow.  And  now  the  buttony  boy 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  lovely  ct  eam- 
coloured  pony,  and  in  came  his 
mistress,  all  pink  grenadine  and 
Valenciennes  lace,  and  marabout 
feathers.  • 

Certainly,  her  manners  were  de- 
lightful. You  could  not  but  be 
pleased  with  the  mite  of  a  woman 
who  spoke  so  frankly,  and  looked  at 
you  out  of  a  pair  of  great,  dark- 
fringed  eyes. 

My  mother  looked  up  as  she 
entered  ;  but  if  Mrs.  Lisle  had  been 
the  stiffest  and  least  congenial  of 
human  beings  (which  she  was  not), 
the  pleasant  savoir-faire  of  the 
visitor  must  have  made  its  own 
way. 

In  two  minutes  Lady  Augusta 
and  my  mother  were  "  as  thick  as 
thieves,"  as  the  saying  is. 

The  bright  draperies,  rich  co- 
louring, and  graceful  figure  of  the 
little  lady  made  quite  "  a  sunshine 
in  a  shady  place;"  she  lighted  up 
the  somewhat  dark,  dingy  room  with 
a  positive  radiance. 

And  Lady  Augusta  had  met  my 
mother  but  once  or  twice  before,  I 
think.  The  colonel's  little  wife  was 
entirely  of  the  gay  world,  while 
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Mrs.  Lisle  was  living  in  retirement 
and  comparative  seclusion. 

Yet,  by  some  wonderful,  mystic 
charm  of  manner  or  conversation, 
Lady  Augusta  made  her  way,  in  a 
wonderfully  brief  time,  into  my 
mother's  good- will  and  confidence. 

Lady  Augusta  knew  old  friends 
of  Mrs.  Lisle's.  The  colonel,  whom 
4i  my  lady  "  now  brought  dexter- 
ously into  the  van,  had  known  my 
father,  and  so  they  met,  as  it  were, 
on  common  ground. 

Those  two  women  would  have 
made  (together)  a  pretty  study  for  a 
painter's  facile  pencil.  One  so 
pretty,  winning,  and  gracious — not, 
to  be  sure,  in  extreme  youth,  but 
decidedly  not  passe'e — the  elder  lady 
pale  and  sad-looking,  and  spirituelle, 
with  a  broad  white  forehead,  lined 
with  the  traces  of  care  and  au- 
xiety. 

Lady  Augusta's  enemies,  of  whom 
she  had  her  share,  averred  that  she 
was  a  u  humbug. "  » 

Was  she?  At  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  my  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  little  lady's  cha- 
racter, I  hesitate  to  confirm  so  cruel 
a  statement. 

Her  little  charms  of  manner,  and 
sweet  looks  and  ways  were,  I  am 
sure,  natural;  as  natural  to  her  as 
they  are  to  the  pretty,  laughing  child 
who  peeps  at  you  from  behind  his 
nurse's  apron. 

She  put  herself  at  my  mother's 
feet,  as  it  were,  at  once.  She  was 
so  fond  of  flowers,  she  doated  on 
them.  Mrs.  Lisle,  she  knew,  had  a 
wonderful  knack  of  keeping  her  ge- 
raniums in  the  winter  (we  had  a 
couple  of  dozen,  which  lived  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  frosts)  — 
would  she  give  her  the  secret  ? 
Somehow,  her  gardener  lost  heaps 
upon  heaps  of  them  last  December. 
Then  off  she  went,  from  geraniums 
to  the  subject  of  Sunday-school 
teaching. 

When  she  was  in   the  country, 


she  always  taught;  in  London,  well 
— with  the  prettiest  little  laugh  in 
the  world — what  with  going  out  at 
night,  and  the  Saturday  evenings 
parties,  she  was  afraid  that  she  wi  s 
but  indolent. 

"  And,  apropos  of  London,  Mrs. 
Lisle,  I  begin  to  think  of  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  my  visit  ;  I  want  you 
to  let  Miss  Lisle  come  to  me  for  a 
couple  of  months  during  the  season. 
We  are  such  stupid  old  fogies — the 
colonel  and  myself — that  we  don't 
go  up  to  Eaton-place  till  the  be- 
ginning of  June  ;  but  will  you  let 
Miss  Lisle  come  to  us  then  1  It  is,  1 
know,  asking  a  great  favour  ;  but 
we  shall  be  so  obliged  1  Do,  dear 
Mrs.  Lisle." 

And  she  laid  the  slender  tips  of 
her  tiny  fingers  upon  my  mother's 
thin  hand. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  astonish- 
ment. A  peony,  I  should  fancy, 
was  pale  compared  to  my  com- 
plexion, for  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
on  fire. 

Even  my  mother  wras  a  little 
"  taken  aback."  I  knew,  perfectly 
well,  the  hundred  and  one  reasons 
which  arose  in  her  mind — reasons 
why  such  a  plan  would  be  simply 
impossible.  A  visit  to  London 
would,  of  'necessity,  entail  new 
dresses,  new  bonnets,  hats,  and 
gloves.  And  yet,  what  a  charming 
thing  it  would  be  1  for  Mrs.  Lisle 
had,  when  Miss  Leslie,  tasted  of  the 
sweets  of  a  London  season,  and  often 
she  had  said  to  me, 

4'  I  wish  we  could  affbid  a  little 
time  in  London." 

My  mother  looked  at  me,  I 
looked  at  her  ;  and  if  ever  a  glance 
besought  the  indulgence  of  a  wish, 
mine  did,  I  am  sure. 

But  all  the  while  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  could  not  be  ;  why,  it  would 
cost  so  much  money  ! 

My  mother,  like  a  true  woman 
temporized.  "  Georgie  would  be 
only  too  happy,"  she  said  ;  "  and  it 
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is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  her,  very 
kind  ! " 

c<  Ah,  please  don't  say  that," 
with  a  pretty  litile  action  of  the 
hands.  "  I  am,  I  know  I  am,  fear- 
fully selfish — horribly  ! — it  would  be 
such  a  treat  to  me,  if  you  could 
but  spare  her  to  me  for  a  little !  You 
will  think  of  it,  won't  you  ?  " 

So  my  mother  promised  "  to  think 
of  it;"  and  then  Lady  Augusta 
began  to  talk  of  other  things.  What 
they  spoke  of  I  don't  remember. 

In  fact,  my  thoughts  were  running 
on  the  London  trip ;  oh,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  ! 

While  I  was  busy  building  my 
castles  in  the  air  several  stories  high, 
peopling  their  unsubstantial  stories 
with  inhabitants  as  imaginary,  Lady 
Augusta  rose. 

I  fancy  I  can  see  her  now. 

Involuntarily  I  thought,  "  Oh, 
shall  I  ever,  by  any  lucky  chance, 
attain  unto  such  a  perfect  air  of 
womanly  grace  and  ease  of  manner?  " 

I  contrasted  my  over-length  of 
limb,  paleface,  and  plain,  unfashion- 
able dress,  wiih  the  figure  before  me. 

"  I  know  I  can't  hope  for  a  visit 
from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Lisle ;  but  if 
you  would  come — but,  at  all  events, 
I  shall  send  the  phaeton  over  for 
Miss  Lisle — or  may  I  call  her 
Georgie?  We  shall  be  getting  up 
croquet  at  our  little  place,  and  if  you 
will  let  her  come  '* 

How  she  made  her  exit,  I  don't 
know  ;  but  I  know  that,  standing  at 
the  door,  that  lovely  spring  after- 
noon— with  a  world  of  sweet  scents 
and  pleasant  sounds  bidding  us  re- 
member that  the  summer  was 
coming — I  watched  her  drive  away. 
Watched  her  till  the  tiny  carriage 
had  disappeared,  and  then  I  stood, 
still  leaning  against  the  little  porch, 
in  a  day-dream. 

That  night  my  mother  and  I 
spoke  of  Lady  Augusta's  invitation. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  must  not  think  of 
it,"  said  she. 


Now  I  had  been  thinking  of  it, 
and  thinking,  I  fear,  of  very  little 
else,  all  the  afternoon.  I  was  con- 
tented with  this  homely,  narrow 
world  in  which  all  things  ran  on  in 
precisely  the  same  groove  from  day 
to  day  ;  but  suddenly  had  opened  a 
dazzling  vision  of  London  life,  Lon- 
don sight-seeing.  I  know  that  a 
stronger-minded  individual  than  I 
was  would  have  s>it  down  content- 
edly to  her  stocking-mending,  and 
table-cloth  darning,  without  a 
second  thought  of  Lady  Augusta's 
proposal. 

But  I  never  was  strong-minded. 

A  wilful,  spoiled,  headstrong  girl, 
if  you  will;  but  I  daresay  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  my  manifold 
faults  and  shortcomings,  when  you 
read  the  record  of  my  life,  as  it  is 
faithfully  set  down  by  my  own 
hand. 

I  replied  to  my  mother's  remark 
by  a  kiss ;  hers  were  the  soft,  deli- 
cate-tinted cheeks  which  it  is  so 
great  a  pleasure  to  kiss  (there  are 
some  substantial  people  whose  flesh 
is  so  gross  and  ruby-tinted  that  one 
would  as  soon  kiss  a  sirloin  of 
beef). 

And  she  answered  the  kiss  by 
saying,  "  Don't  think  of  it,  dear  ; 
put  it  out  of  your  little  head." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  said  I, 
honestly  ;  "oh,  dear,  I  wish  so 
much  Lady  Augusta  had  said  no- 
thing about  it  !  " 

And  then  my  mother  made  use  of 
no  more  argument,  but  wisely 
changed  the  conversation. 

To  try  to  put  my  lady  and  Eaton- 
place  out  of  my  unruly  head,  when, 
my  mother  was  busy  writing,  I  went 
out. 

"  Now,  if  ouly  I  found  a  bag  of 
gold  1 "  said  I,  sorrowfully  to  myself, 
as  I  went  along. 

"Oh,  1  do  so  wish  we  were  rich  ! 
or  at  least,  not  so  very,  very  poor. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  go  to 
London  ;  and  I  should  see  dear,  dear 
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Gerald  there !    What  fun  it  would 

be!  " 

Down  I  sat,  on  a  great  mossy 
stone,  the  gleaming  river  flowed 
away  at  my  feet,  with  a  blithe,  glad 
song  of  its  own,  as  it  rippled  over 
the  stones  in  the  shallows,  and  made 
tiny  cascades  here  and  there. 

I  began  to  think  I  was  growing 
quite  a  money-loving,  griping, 
miserly  creature. 

44  And  yet  there's  nothing  in  the 
world  to  be  done  without  it,"  I  said, 
half  aloud  ;  "  and  it  does  seem  hard 
to  have  so  little,  when  others  have 
more  than  they  care  for." 

Just  as  I  had  got  to  this  point  in 
my  musings,  I  heard  a  splash,  splash, 
in  the  water  quite  close  to  me. 

Another  gipsy?  no,  indeed, 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  only  a  hand- 
some man,  in  brown  velveteen,  and 
great  fisherman's  wading  boots,  up 
to  his  knees  in  the  clear,  golden 
water,  and  coming  towards  me, 
fishing-rod  in  hand. 

Oh  for  an  ounce  of  Lady  Augusta's 
savoir-faire  /  How  nicely  she  would 
have  behaved  ;  how  composed,  and 
calm,  and  polite,  and  fascinating  she 
would  have  been  ! 

As  for  me,  I  blushed  up  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair;  then  I  put  out  a 
gloveless  hand,  sunburnt  to  a  fine 
brickdust  colour,  and  as  Oliver 
Frost  shook  hands  with  me,  I  re- 
mained mute,  my  tongue  cleaving  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

Neither  did  he  speak  for  a 
moment,  but  he  smiled,  his  dark  face 
gaining  such  a  sweet,  impressive  look. 

I  could  only  hope  that  he  had 
not  noticed  my  childish  change  of 
colour. 

"  Are  you  surprised  to  see  me  ?  " 
said  he.  And  the  only  answer  that 
I  could  make  him  was  the  simple 
affirmative,  "  Yes." 

CHAPTER  X. 
"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here," 
said  he;  "I  thought  your  encounter 


with  the  gipsy  would  have  been  too 
much  for  your  nerves." 

"  Ah !  they're  all  gone  away, 
thank  goodness,"  said  I,  laughing. 
"  They  were  horrid  ;  besides,  they 
never  came  so  near  our  house  as 
this." 

"Then  I  hope  I  am  not  an  in- 
truder?" said  he. 

"No,  indeed  ;  you  know  the  land 
at  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  Mr. 
Derring's,  but  1  don't  think  there's 
good  fishing  so  far  up." 

"  Isn't  there  1  .I'm  a  stranger 
here,  you  know  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  'tis  very  pleasant  resting  in 
the  shade,  for  do  you  know  the 
evening  sun  is  getting  quite  warm 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  it  were  always 
spring  or  summer,"  said  1  ;  "  I  hate 
the  winter." 

"  I  should  think  the  summer 
must  be  very  pleasant  here,"  said 
Mr.  Frost.  "  I  shall  think  of  this 
place  when  I  am  away." 

"Away?"  said  I,  raising,  I  am 
sure,  a  pair  of  startled  eyes  to  his 
face. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I'm  only 
on  leave  ?  "  said  he.  "  If  we're  not 
ordered  abroad  we  will  go  to  Chat- 
ham next  month,  and  then,  possibly, 
to  Ireland.  The  Derrings  are  very 
kind ;  they  are  old  friends  of  yours, 
I  suppose  1  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  I  said,  struck  by 
something  in  his  tone,  what  it  was  I 
could  not  make  out. 

44  Ah !  Miss  Derring  is  very 
clever — a  blue;  but  the  squire,  as 
they  call  him,  is  very  much  to  be 
liked.  I  wish  to  heaven  all  old  gen- 
tlemen were  like  him!" 

u  He's  not  so  very  old,"  said  I. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr. 
Frost,  with  again  something  of  that 
indefinite  expression  in  his  look  and 
voice. 

Certainly  he  was  a  strange  young 
man. 

"No,  he's  not  old,"  he  continued; 
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"rich  men  are  always  young,  money 
is  a  wonderful  preservative.  I  dare 
say,  when  next  I  pay  a  visit  to  these 
parts — and  God  knows  when  that 
may  be — I  shall  find  a  Mrs.  Derring 
Number  Two,  established  at  the 
castle." 

At  this  most  ridiculous,  as  I 
thought  it,  and  far-fetched  idea,  I 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh,  imagine  it! "  I  said. 
"  Fancy  Ethel  Derring  with  a 
mamma- in-law  !  Dear  old  man, 
how  amused  he  would  be  at  the 
thought !  " 

Oliver  Frost,  looked  keenly  at  me, 
then  the  lines  round  his  mouth 
relaxed;  he  smiled,  and  let  the 
gentle,  deep  expression  come  iuto 
his  eyes. 

"  She  means  what  she  says,  I  see," 
he  muttered  in  an  undertone,  and 
then  he  was  silent. 

But  not  for  very  long,  for  the 
evening  was  so  bright  and  glowing 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
be  taciturn  or  reserved. 

"  Must  you  go  so  soon  ? "  he  said, 
when  we  heard  the  farm  bell  at  the 
castle  clanging  out  the  time  for  the 
workmen  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment. 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought  it," 
I  said  ;  "  I'm  afraid  I  have  made 
you  lose  your  chance  of  catching 
trout." 

"  I  will  work  the  harder  to-mor- 
row. Tell  me,  do  you  often  come 
to  this  pretty  spot  ?  " 

"  I, — very  of  ten;  I  love  it;  but — " 
and  then  I  stopped,  something 
warned  me  that  it  would  not  do 
to  make  appointments  with  hand- 
some young  gentlemen,  even  though 
the  handsome  young  gentlemen  were 
birds  of  passage. 

But  I  could  not  frame  my  thoughts 
in  any  polite  phrase,  and  for  lack  of 
anything  else,  I  said  hastily  "But 
I  can't  come  again." 

"  Not  once  more  ?  "  said  he. 

"No,"  said  I,  boldly  enough. 


"  But  I  may  go  to  see — your 
mother  and  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  of  course  ! "  I  said,  laughing, 
though  I  felt  my  cheeks  burning. 

Then  we  came  to  the  wicket- 
gate. 

"Will  you  come  now  and  see 
her  ?  "  I  said. 

li  Not  in  this  fashion,"  he  said, 
smiling,  looking  at  his  great  wading 
boots  and  fishing-bag. 

So  we  said  good-bye  to  each 
other,  and  I  ran  in,  to  find,  rather  to 
my  surprise,  my  mother  entertaining 
a  gentleman,  and  that  gentleman 
was  Mr.  Derring. 

Nothing  to  be  surprised  at.  For 
the  squire  was  apt  to  pay  frequent 
visits,  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest,  and  his  glossy-hat  and  tan- 
leather  gloves,  on  the  little  table  in 
our  hall,  were  familiar  objects. 

And  yet,  surprised  I  was. 

I  think,  because  both  my  mother 
and  the  squire  looked  startled  as  I 
came  in.  They  had  the  unmistakable 
look  of  people  who  had  been  chatting 
away  upon  some  interesting  and 
mysterious  topic,  and  who  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  some 
unwelcome  person. 

Certain  it  is,  they  both  stopped 
talking  as  I  entered  ;  and  the  squire's 
thin,  high-bred  face  reddened,  and 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty for  him  to  get  out  a  word  or 
two  of  commonplace  greeting. 

"  What  in  the  world  have  you 
two  been  at  ?  "  I  thought,  though  I 
did  not  say  so, 

Whatever  was  the  subject  of  their 
confabulations,  they  did  not  resume 
it;  the  squire  got  up  and  said  good- 
bye, with  perhaps  just  a  little  more 
than  his  usual  heartiness,  adding  to 
my  mother, — 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  to- 
morrow !  " 

My  mother  seemed,  for  the  time, 
to  have  lost  her  gentle  composure, 
tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  said, — 

"  Good-bye !   remember,  I  can't 
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promise  you  anything;  but,  if  it  is 
possible — "  and  then  she  stopped  ; 
but  Mr.  Derring  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  her  hall-finished  sentence 
would  have  implied,  and  he  went 
awray. 

I  was  considerably  mystified  ; 
what  a  pair  of  Guy  Fawkeses  they 
were  becoming: ! 

My  mother  went  into  her  own 
room.  I  stood  for  some  moments 
wondering  what  could  be  the 
matter  ,*  perhaps  the  squire  had 
heard  some  bad  news  about  poor 
Gerald. 

I  had  settled  it  in  my  mind  that 
this  accounted  for  the  unusual  dis- 
turbance evident  in  my  mother's  and 
Mr.  Derring' s  manner,  when  Mrs. 
Lisle  re-entered  the  room. 

She  had  been  crying,  that  was 
plain  ;  but  her  voice  was  composed 
and  her  manner  nearly  as  calm  as 
usual,  as  she  called  me  to  her. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mother  ? 
something  has  gone  wrong. " 

"  Nothing,  Georgie;  nothing,  my 
dear,  but — but  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  Mr.  Derring  has  just  been 
telling  me  that — " 

Here  she  stopped,  and  looked  at 
me  as  if  she  half  expected  that  I 
would  manifest,  in  some  manner,  a 
consciousness  of  what  she  was  about 
to  say.  But,  seeing  that  I  was  "  all 
abroad,"  she  went  on,  taking  my 
hand  in  hers  and  fondling  it. 

"  He  is  very  anxious  that  you,  my 
dear  child,  should  become  his  wife  ; 
he  says  he  has  long  wished  for  it, 
and  hoped  for  it,  and  that,  if  you  can 
care  for  him,  he  will  be  very,  very 
happy—" 

Here  she  stopped ;  and  I,  be- 
wildered, annoyed,  stunned,  could 
only  hide  my  face  in  her  lap,  and 
cry,  "  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  " 

CHAPTER  XI. 

4  My  darling,  dearest  Georgie/'  said 
my  mother,  "  look  at  me,  and  don't 
be   afraid.      Be    very   sure  that 


neither  by  word  nor  by  look  shall  1 
attempt  to  influence  your  decision 
Indeed,     I     have    promised  Mr. 
Derring — " 

Here  I  broke  out  with — "  Oh, 
don't  speak  of  him,  mother  !  " 

"  But  I  must  speak  of  him,  my 
dear.  I  have  promised  him,  while 
I  mentioned  his  wishes  to  you,  not 
to  attempt  to  persuade  you  to  one 
course  or  the  other.  I  have  also 
promised  him  to  allow  him  to  speak 
to  you  himself ;  he  is  coming  to- 
morrow, and,  for  my  sake,  Georgie, 
will  you,  at  least,  patiently  and 
courteously  listen  to  him  ?  Re- 
member, he  was  your  father's  friend, 
and  he  is  paying  you  the  greatest 
compliment  in  his  power.  If  you 
can't  love  him  as  a  wife  should  love 
a  husband,  not  for  the  world  would 
I  have  you  marry  him,  were  he  ten 
times  as  rich,  or  even  as  worthy  as 
he  is.  If  you  could  Jove  him,  it 
would  make  me  very  happy  !  " 

"  But  he's  such  an  old  man ! 
Why  did  he  think  of  such  a  thing  ] 
Oh,  I'm  very  sorry !  " 

"  Now,  my  dearest  child,"  said 
my  mother,  "  Mr.  Derring  is  not  so 
very  old — in  fact,  he's  uot  old  at 
all !  He  is  in  what  we  may  call  the 
prime  of  his  manhood.  But,  old  or 
young,  the  question  is  simply, 
wiiether  you  can  love  him?  He  is 
anxious  not  to  hurry  you  ;  he  him- 
self suggested  that  you  should  take 
time  to  consider — time  to  reflect 
upon  it.  I  could  say  more  about 
it,  Georgie  ;  but  I  would  be  break- 
ing my  promise  to  allow  you  to 
decide,  uninfluenced  by  anything  I 
could  say.  And  all  I  ask  of  you 
is,  that  when  Mr.  Derring  comes 
to-morrow,  and  speaks  to  you  him- 
self, you  will  listen  to  him,  and  not 
decide  hastily.,' 

Then  my  mother  kissed  me;  and, 
as  it  was  tea-time,  we  went  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  went  through  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  tea-making 
and  tea-drinking  ;   but  as  for  me,  I 
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felt  as  though  I  were  in  a  dream — a 
horrid  dream  ! — a  nightmare  ! 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  night ! 

By  one  consent  we  avoided  the 
terrible  subject,  and  we  made  talk, 
and  our  tongues  wagged,  first  about 
one  subject,  then  about  another. 
The  hours  wore  away  somehow. 
Then  came  bedtime  and  bed  ;  but 
no  sleep  for  me,  for  I  could  not  even 
close  my  eyes. 

Do  what  I  would,  the  terrible 
morrow  was  ever  present  to  my 
senses.  I  could  fancy  I  saw  and 
heard  my  middle-aged — more  than 
middle-aged — suitor.  Even  in  the 
darkness  my  cheeks  burned  and 
tingled  as  I  thought  of  the  matter. 

Oh,  why  did  such  a  thing  come 
into  his  head?  A  feeling  of  shame, 
of  almost  dislike  to  the  squire,  of 
loathing  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
very  name  of  Derring,  possessed  me. 

A  hidden,  secret  spot,  deep  down 
in  my  heart,  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
and  ruthlessly  laid  bare  to  eye  of 
day.  I  did  not  cry — what  was  there 
to  cry  about?  But  I  lay  tossing 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  turning 
the  matter  over  and  over  in  my 
naind,  and  looking  at  it,  distasteful 
v  s  it  was  to  my  inmost  soul,  from 
all  points  of  view. 

I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my 
mind. 

The  squire  had  always  seemed  to 
me  such  an  old,  steady,  family 
friend.  I  should  almost  as  soon 
have  thought  of  the  old  church 
clock  u  falling  in  love  "  with  me,  or 
with  any  one  else. 

What  could  have  put  it  into  his 
head  ? 

I  then  recalled  to  mind,  with  dis- 
may, how  of  late  he  had  given  up 
calling  me  "  Georgia''  It  was 
either  a  stiff  "  Miss  Lisle,"  or  a 
"  Miss  Georgia"  And  many  little 
ominous  words  and  signs  occurred 
to  me  which,  read  by  the  light  of 
the  evening's  revelations,  seemed  to 
coulirm  the  idea. 


Not  once  did  the  thought  occur  to 
me  that  I  should  accept  Mr.  Der- 
ring's  offer.  A  simple  refusal, 
promptly  given,  seemed  about  the 
only  rational  answer  the  absurd  old 
gentleman  could  expect. 

And  how  much  pleasanter  it 
would  have  been  for  all  parties  had 
my  mother  replied  for  me  !  Was  it 
possible  she  could  wish  me  to  marry 
him  ?  Such  a  marriage  seemed 
unnatural,  unholy. 

True,  it  would  give  me  money, 
position,  a  good  home,  and — my  con- 
science added — a  kind  husband  ! 
Plenty  of  money  I  should  have; 
and  I  knew  enough  of  poverty  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  advantages  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  full  purse,  and 
then  I  could  help  poor  Gerald. 
Ah  !  that  was  a  temptation  !  Fancy 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  be 
able  to  assist  him,  to  have  a  home 
always  open  to  him,  and  to  my 
mother,  and  to  know  no  more  of  the 
wretched,  petty,  heart-breaking 
trials  which  an  attempt  to  move  in 
the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
entails  upon  the  unlucky,  penniless 
outsiders  ! 

Per  contra,  there  was  the  fact, 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  I  did  not, 
and  never  would,  love  the  squire. 
Also,  Miss  Derring  was  rather  in 
the  way. 

Only  fancy  her  face  when  she 
heard  that  her  father  intended 
bringing  home  a  stepmother,  and  a 
stepmother  some  years  younger 
than  herself!  And  the  worst  of  the 
matter  was,  that  I  never  even  could 
feel  as  comfortable,  or  as  much  at 
home  with  the  Derrings,  as  I  used 
to  be. 

It  would  be  simply  terrible  to  be 
living  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
castle,  constantly  seeing  and  meet- 
ing the  squire  and  his  daughter, 
with  the  memory  of  his  unlucky 
fancy  ever  present  to  me. 

Thus  I  thought,  and  thought,  and 
wore  through  that  weary  night,  till 
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the  dawn  awoke  the  world,  and 
there  came  a  rustling  of  leaves 
as  the — 

"  Breeze  of  morning  moved,'7 

and  birds  began  faintly  to  sing,  and 
there  I  lay,  keenly  alive  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  to-day — this  very 
day — Mr.  Derring  was  coming  "  to 
propose !  " 

Thank  goodness  !  "  I  said  to 
myself,  when,  with  pale,  miserable 
cheeks,  and  eyes  reddened  with  want 
of  sleep,  I  slowly  got  up  and  looked 
out  at  the  pretty  landscape  — 
"  Thank  goodness,  'tis  a  pouring 
wet  day  ! 

And  it  was  a  down-pour!  A 
heavy,  soaking,  never-ceasing  tor- 
rent, such  as  we  often  have  in  April 
and  May.  There  could  be  no  chance 
of  the  dreadful  squire  coming  such 
a  day  as  this  ! 

My  mother  looked  anxiously  at 
me  as  I  went,  as  usual,  into  her 
room,  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  good- 
morning. 

Then  came  the  post,  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  it  brought  two 
bills — two  long  bills — one  from  a 
long-hoping,  long-expectant  tailor 
who  had  furnished  Gerald  with  two 
suits  of  clothes ;  the  other  from  a 
seedsman,  from  whom,  from  time  to 
time,  we  got  such  articles  as  were 
wanted  for  our  small  farm  purposes. 

They  seemed  long  bills  to  me,  and 
yet  they  were  for  really  small  ac- 
counts; but,  small  as  they  were,  my 
mother  could  not  yet  pay  them. 
She  read  them,  sighed,  and  laid 
them  by  sadly  enough. 

And  I,  hearing  the  sigh,  kissed  her 
again. 

What  could  I  do  to  help  her,  ex- 
cept marry  the  squire  ]  which  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  going  to  do.  How 
it  did  rain  that  day  ! 

And  yet,  though  one  would  have 
supposed  that  no  sensible  body 
would  have  stirred  out  of  doors,  I 
became  aware,  towards  noon,  that 


one  person,  at  least,  was  braving 

the  weather. 

For,  going  up  to  an  attic,  where 
we  kept  such  things  as  laid-by 
winter  garments,  baskets,  my  poor 
father's  well-worn  portmanteau,  and 
other  matters.  I,  looking  out  of  the 
funny  three-cornered  little  window, 
saw  a  tall  figure,  which,  even  at  that 
distance,  I  could  perfectly  recognize, 
standing  by  the  river's  side,  despite 
of  the  terrible  rain,  patiently  fishing 
for  trout  that  never  seemed  to  come 
to  the  fly. 

And  so  looking,  I  felt  a  hot  flush 
come  to  my  cheek,  and  I  laughed 
softly  to  myself,  and,  for  the 
moment,  quite  forgot  all  about  the 
squire  and  the  ordeal  through 
which  I  must  pass. 

But  only  for  a  moment — for  just 
then  I  heard,  with  a  guilty  start  and 
feeling  of  horror,  a  well-known 
knock  at  the  hall  door. 

I  listened  with  quickened  ears, 
and  a  heart  that  almost  stopped 
beating;  and  then  I  heard  the 
squire's  voice  (never  before  unwel- 
come), and  the  closing  of  the  sit- 
ting-room door. 

Go  down  stairs,  then,  I  would 
not,  I  could  not  !  So  I  sat  myself 
down  on  an  up-turned  basket,  and 
waited,  hardly  breathing,  wishing 
that  the  castle  would  catch  fire — 
that  something  would  happen  which 
would  make  Mr.  Derring  go  home 
again. 

JBut  no;  presently  I  heard  the 
maid's  voice, — "  Miss  Lisle  !  where 
are  you,  miss,  Miss  Lisle  ?  " 

I  heard  the  girl  go  into  one  room 
after  another ;  then  up  she  mounted 
to  my  retreat. 

"  Oh,  miss,  Mr.  Derring  is  be- 
low, miss  ;  and  missus,  she  told  me 
to  tell  you  to  go  down,  please." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  hastily. 

So  she  went  down  again,  and  I, 
trying  to  screw  up  my  fast-failing 
courage,  followed  her  ;  but  before  I 
did  so   I  glanced  at  the  window, 
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and  the  tall  figure  by  the  river  was 
there  still  ! 

Slowly  I  descended  the  stairs,  and 
more  slowly  opened  the  sitting- 
room  door.  My  mother  was  not 
there  I  saw ;  also  I  saw  the  squire, 
looking,  I  thought,  very  much  as 
usual  —  perhaps  a  little  paler — 
Standing  by  the  window. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  taking  a 
most  cold  and  unwilling  hand,  and 
holding  it  in  his  own.  "  I  hope 
your  mother  told  you,  Georgie,  of 
my  hopes  and  wishes?  Look  up, 
like  a  dear  little  girl,  and  tell  me, 
with  your  own  lips,  that  you  don't 
think  me  quite  an  old  fool  for  want- 
ing the  dearest  little  wife  in  the 
world  ! " 

Then  I — like  a  young  fool — 
began  to  cry  !  For  my  life,  I  could 
not  help  it;  I  felt  so  abashed,  so 
miserable,  so  confused. 

"  Oh,  don't  —  don't !  Come, 
Georgie,  don't  cry  !— don't  cry  ! 
pray  don't !  1  won't  hurry  you — I 
won't  press  you — only  say  you'll 
take  time,  that  you  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry.  But,  Georgie,  this  matter 
is  a  very  pressing  one  with  me.  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  hoped  for  it,  prayed 
for  it ;  and  if  you  can  say  you  will 
try  to  love  me,  I  will  spend  my  life 
in  trying,  at  least,  to  make  you 
happy  !  Say  6  yes,'  Georgie,  if  you 
can ." 

But  that  was  precisely  what  I 
could  not  say.  No  !  standing  there, 
in  that  extremely  shabby  room,  with 
palpable  evidence  on  all  sides  of  the 
want  of  money,  I  could  not  forswear 
myself  and  promise,  then  and  there, 
to  u  try  to  love  "  Mr.  D erring. 

He  had  relinquished  my  hand ; 
for,  with  a  certain  inbred  gentle- 
manly delicacy  and  tact,  he  would 
not  presume  upon  old  relations  when 
pleading  his  wish  and  purpose  to 
appear  in  a  new  one. 

He  remained  stauding,  looking, 
indeed,  very  big,  tall,  and  important, 


and  looking  more  like  a  judge  about 
to  try  a  pleading  criminal  than  a 
lover  pleading  his  cause. 

Yet  I  knew  he  felt  very  much  in 
earnest — painfully  in  earnest — never 
had  I  seen  him  so  much  moved ; 
but,  unhappily,  this  agitation,  which 
in  a  young  face  would  have  but 
added  a  dignity  and  depth  of  ex- 
pression, only  made  the  squire's 
features  gain  many  years  in 
age. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said  at  last, 
when  the  silence  grew  painful,  and 
I  felt  that  something  must  be  said. 
"I'm  afraid  it  can't  be,  Mr. 
Derring." 

In  my  heart  I  repeated  the  cogent 
reasons  for  such  a  reply — viz.,  his 
age,  and  my  youth,  and  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  love  him  in  the  least. 

44  What,"  said  he,  smiling  a 
little  sadly,  "  don't  you  think  you 
could  like  me  a  little,  Georgie  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  smiling  too,  spite 
of  myself.  "  I  do,  indeed,  like  you 
— I  like  you  very  much  ;  but  please, 
Mr.  Derring,  don't  ask  me — don't 
think  of  anything  more  !  It  won't 
do  a  bit  of  good  to  think  of  such, 
a  thing ;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me 
ever  so  often,  I  could  only  say  the 
same." 

"  Georgie,"  said  he,  "I  hoped  for 
another  answer  ;  but  I  will  give  you 
time.  I  won't  press  the  question. 
Perhaps  (for  you  see  I  can't  bear  to 
give  you  up  altogether),  when  you 
think  of  it — when  you  think  of  me 
— when  you  remember  that  I  loved 
your  father,  and  was  his  dearest 
friend,  you  will  find  out  a  corner  in 
your  heart  for  me."  And  then  he 
took  my  hand  a  second  time  into 
his  own  beautifully  white  aristo- 
cratic fingers,  and  held  it  there 
gently,  but  firmly. 

u  No,  Mr.  Derring,"  I  replied  ; 
"  it  would  not  do  at  all.  I'm  not 
half  clever  enough,  or  sensible 
enough  for  you  !  Besides — "  then 
I  stopped,  lacking  words  to  say  how 
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that  I  did  not  thiuk  I  and  Miss 
Derring  would  get  on  very  well 
together. 

"  Georgie,  I  think  I  may  say 
this  much  for  myself,  that  no  one, 
young  or  old,  could  love  you  better 
than  I  do  !  Come  to  me — be  my 
wife — my  darling,  and  you  never 
will  regret  it !  You  need  not  leave 
your  mother,  her  home  will  be  with 
us;  and  as  for  Gerald,  I  think  I 
may  promise  that  we  will  be  able  to 
help  him  on  in  life.  This  much  I 
may  say ;  but  not  as  a  bribe — God 
forbid  !  And  I  could  say  more  ;  but 
I  would  rather  let  you  think  of  what 
I  have  said.  Life  with  you,  my 
child,  will  be  almost  too  happy  with- 
out you  ! — well  !  I  won't  think  of 
that  now  ;  I  will  hope  for  a  kind 
answer." 

What  was  I  to  say  to  this  dread- 
ful, kind,  hopeful  man,  who  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  must 
learn  in  time  to  love  him  ? 

"Mr.  Derring,"  I  said,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  and  feeling  my  own 
red  and  white,  hot  and  cold,  by 
turns,  "  will  you  do  one  thing 
for  me  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Perhaps — if  I  can." 

"Oh,  you  can  do  it!  You  will! 
I  am  very  much  in  earnest  when  I 
ask  it.  I  want  you  never,  never  to 
say  anything  like  this  again.  I  am 
very  sorry — very;  but  all  the  talk- 
ing in  the  world  won't  make  matters 
different.  It  would  be  a  sin,  and  a 
shame,  if  I  were  to  promise  to 
become  your  wife,  for  I  cannot 
doit!" 

He  looked  steadily  at  me  when  I 
spoke. 

"  Be  very  certain  of  one  thing," 
he  said,  "  then,  and  that  is,  that 
even  though  you  decide  against  my 
one  great  chance  of  happiness,  I 
shall,  I  hope,  continue  to  be  your 
friend!  Sometime,  perhaps,  you 
will  come  to  me  and  say  you  re- 
member my  words  now.     I  won't 


plague  you  any  more.  I  will,  I  am 
afraid,  continue  to  love  you,  dear 
little  girl,  in  spite  of  all  your  cau- 
tion and  your  coldness;  but  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  my  troubling 
you.  If,  Georgie,  you  think  better 
of  what  I  have  said,  if,  in  any  time 
of  care  or  trouble,  you  want  a 
friend,  come  to  me.  No  time — no 
events  will  change  me,  be  sure  of 
that !  " 

Then  he  let  my  hand  fall,  and 
taking  up  his  hat  and  his  gloves? 
walked  off  in  the  pouring  rain,  as 
composed  and  stately  a  figure  as 
ever. 

And  I?  I  sat  down  again  and 
cried  over  the  whole  matter,  till  I 
had  no  more  crying  left  in  me. 
Thank  goodness,  at  least,  that  he 
was  gone. 

"Well,  Georgie !  "  said  my  mother, 
entering  the  room,  coming  over  and 
kissing  me. 

"I'm  very,  very  sorry  he  came," 
said  I  ;  "it  could  do  no  good — not 
one  bit  ;  and  he  was  very  kind — 
too  kind — and  not  angry  ;  but  I 
wish,  mother,  I  wish  you  would 
tell  him  that  it's  of  no  use.  I 
never  could  marry  him." 

My  mother  only  sighed.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  but  natural 
that  she  should  regret  the  answer 
I  had  given. 

I  was  portionless ;  we  were  all 
as  poor  as  Job ;  and  here  was  a 
splendid  position  offered  to  me. 

Money,  rank,  and  a  heart  that 
was  true  as  gold — these  I  had  de- 
liberately rejected. 

Don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Lisle  was  one  of  those  horrible, 
worldly-minded,  covetous  old  crea- 
tures who  would  gladly  sell  their 
daughters — body  and  soul — to  any 
withered  old  sinner  who  happened 
to  have  overflowing;  monev-ba^s. 

Not  at  all.  But,  as  Mr.  Derring 
was  but  a  year  or  so  olJer  than  my 
mother,  and  didn't  1<  ok  his  age,  so 
it  was  very  natural  that  she  should 
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not  imagine  him  to  be  such  an 
elderly  person. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  very  good 
match/'  she  said  ;  "  I  don't  know  a 
more  amiable  man ;  and  as  for  Ethel 
Derring,  she  is  very  well  provided 
for,  and  spends  half  her  time  at  her 
sister's,  so  she  would  not  have  in- 
terfered in  the  matter  at  all." 

(t  Well,  mother,  at  all  events  you 
don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  don't 
want  to  be  married,  and  I  never 
should  marry  Mr.  Derring.  How 
Gerald  will  laugh  when  he  hears  of 
it."  And  at  this  idea  I  myself  be- 
gan to  laugh. 

u  Do  you  know,  Georgie,  I  really 
do  think  that  he  had  some  idea 
of  it ;  once  or  twice  he  made  some 
remark  that  I  now  think  shows  he 
had  some  faint  inkling  of  how 
matters  stood.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  great  match,  if  things  could  be 
arranged,  that  is,  if  you  did  care 
for  him  ;  for  such  a  brother-in-law 
as  the  squire,  a  man  of  steady 
character  and  influence,  would,  I 
am  sure,  set  my  poor  boy  all 
straight." 

"  But,  mother/7  I  said,  "  Gerald 
would  not  like  me  to  marry  the 
squire  if  I  did  not  care  for  him, 
merely  for  Gerald's  own  sake.  I 
know  I  would  not  like  Gerald  to 
marry  a  rich  old  woman,  merely 
because  it  would  do  me  good." 

"  Ah,  Georgie  !  Mr.  Derring  is 
not  an  old  man !  "  said  she,  with  a 
half-tone  of  disapprobation  in  her 
dear,  kind  voice. 

"  Well,  old  or  young,"  I  said,  "I 
don't  like  him  well  enough  to  marry 
him;  and  I  don't  want  to  marry  any 
one;  and  I  dare  say  we'll  get  on 
very  well  as  we  are." 

"My  dear,  I  have  said  that  I  would 
not  press  you,  but  you  can  think 
over  it;  sometimes  girls  don't  quite 
know  their  own  minds."  Then,  after 
a  little  silence,  she  put  her  thin, 
delicate  fingers  upon  each  side  of 
my  face. 


"  Listen,  dear,"  she  said,  whisper- 
ing, though  there  was  not  the  very 
smallest  fear  of  eavesdroppers— 

"  Do  you — do  you  care  for  any- 
body else  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  looking  up  at  her 
for  a  moment ;  but  then,  meeting  her 
eye,  something  seemed  to  say  that 
.my  answer  was  wanting  in  perfect 
truthfulness.  I  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands. 

She  seemed  satisfied.  "  And  now, 
my  dear,  run  off  and  wash  your 
face,  and  look  something  like  my 
own  Georgie  again ;  and  I'll  tell 
Jane  to  make  some  saffron  cakes  for 
tea." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

After  a  strange  and  totally  unex- 
pected event  has  happened  to  us,  we 
seem  to  wonder  that  all  things,  big 
and  little,  go  on  in  pretty  much  the 
same  course  as  though  no  such 
thing  had  come  to  pass. 

That  day  had  been  such  a  marked 
day  for  me — it  had  so  completely 
upset  all  my  ordinary  occupations 
and  rules,  that  I  half  expected  to 
find  the  outside  world  in  a  commo- 
tion. But  no  :  everything  went  on 
just  as  usual.  The  sun  rose  cheer- 
fully, sweeping  away  the  angry  rain- 
clouds,  and  shining  on  the  face  of 
the  wet  earth  with  a  hopeful  radi- 
ance. 

I  slept  long  and  late — for  some- 
times bed  is  a  kind  friend.  In  my 
sleep  I  had  forgot  all  about  the 
squire  and  his  preposterous  fancy, 
as  I  could  not  help  thinking  it. 

But  then,  when  I  did  get  up,  it 
came  back  fresh  to  my  mind,  I 
almost  groaned  as  I  thought  of  it. 

Like  the  Roman  emperor,  I  could 
have  exclaimed  "I  have  lost" — not  a 
day,  but  a  friend;  the  best,  the  kind- 
est, most  considerate  of  friends — for 
lo,  behold  !  he  was  changed  into  a 
lover — a  suitor — a  man  who  abso- 
lutely wanted  me  to  marry  him  ! 
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How  should  I  ever  face  him  again  ? 
how  meet  Miss  Derring,  who  would 
look  through  me  with  those  cold, 
steely-blue  eyes  of  hers? 

But  perhaps  she  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Possibly  not ;  as  the  squire 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  make 
her  his  confidante,  and  bewail  my 
hard-heartedness  to  her.  All  that 
could  be  get  over;  but  I  knew  very 
well  that  my  mother  secretly  wished 
I  could  have  given  a  dhTegent  reply 
to  Mr.  Derring. 

Not  by  word  or  sign  did  she 
manifest  her  desire  ;  but  women, 
young  and  old,  have  a  wonderful 
and  mysterious  knack  of  finding 
out  each  other's  minds. 

They  are,  I  think,  hypocrites  by 
nature,  and  the  mask  they  wear  is 
impenetrable  to  their  lords  and 
masters,  but  not  to  their  own  sex. 

So,  though  Mrs.  Lisle  said  little, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  inclination 
to  discuss  the  subject,  I  knew,  very 
well  indeed,  that  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  regretted  that  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  become 
Mrs.  Derring,  of  Castle  Derring. 

A  very  woman,  she  would,  I 
think,  most  gladly  have  eaten  of 
a  dry  crust,  and  worn  the  shabbiest, 
most  doleful  of  dresses — but  she 
hoped  for  better  things  for  her 
child. 

That  day  was  a  strange  one  alto- 
gether. 

I  gardened,  and  worked,  and  read 
aloud ;  but  still  seemed  to  see  and 
to  hear  the  squire,  as  he  begged 
me  to  re-consider  my  sentence. 

My  mother  worked  also.  She 
was  turning  an  ancient  dress  of 
hers — a  dress  of  fine  and  costly 
silk,  but  which  was  now  in  the 
u  sere  and  yellow  leaf ; 99  and  with 
our  income  such  economies  must 
needs  be  practised.  Another  time 
I  would  have  helped  her  with 
alacrity,  but  now,  somehow,  my  con- 
science smote  me;  for  had  I  not 
thrown  away  the  only   chance  I 


might  ever  have  of  rescuing  her 
(and  myself  also,  but  that  did  not 
matter  so%  much)  from  the  burden 
of  such  petty  troubles  ? 

Not  a  word  said  she  about  the 
squire  that  day  ;  but  once  or  twice 
I  heard  her  sigh,  sigh  deeply,  as 
she  turned,  and  twisted,  and 
arranged  the  shining  raiment  in  the 
most  convenient  fashion. 

Then,  as  the  day  was  so  charming, 
I  coaxed  her  out  of  doors.  Say 
what  you  like,  wise  philosophers, 
little  cares — and  big  ones,  some- 
times— are  easier  dealt  with  in  the 
open  air. 

The  air  was  delicious  ;  one  drank 
it  as  'though  it  were  a  subtle  kind 
of  wine,  life-giving,  health-re- 
storing. 

"I  hope  we  shall  hear  from 
Gerald  to-morrow,"  said  my  mother. 
"  He  seldom  writes  now." 

"Men  are  very  bad  correspon- 
dents," said  I  ;  "and  I  suppose  he 
is  very  busy.  Well !  when  he  is  a 
lawyer,  perhaps  a  judge,  he  will  be 
glad  of  his  hard  work  now.  I  know 
he  will  get  on,  he  is  so  very 
clever." 

"Dear  boy,"  said  my  mother, 
brightening  up  a  little.  "  He  is  so 
young  and  so  easily  guided ;  it  is  a 
lucky  thing  for  him  that  he  has  so 
good  a  friend  as  Mr.  Jones." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  fancy  he  very 
much  cares  for  Mr.  Jones.  He  is 
a  dry  old  fellow,  while  Gerald  is  all 
life,  and  enthusiasm,  and  spirits." 

So  we  talked  of  our  darling  theme, 
never  wearied,  and  I  was  glad  of 
any  topic  which  would  put  the 
master  of  Castle  Derring  out  of  our 
heads. 

Yet,  do  what  I  would,  the  hateful 
thought  would  intrude,  that  I,  and  I 
alone,  stood  in  the  way  of  much 
assistance  and  aid  for  Gerald. 

If  I  could  but  make  up  my  mind 
to  marry  the  squire !  Then,  I  knew 
very  well,  it  would  be  all  plain  sail- 
iug  for  my  brother. 
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When  we  returned  from  our  walk 
a  card  was  on  the  table.  "  Mr. 
Oliver  Frost/7 

"  The  gentleman  that's  staying  at 
the  castle,  ma'am,"  said  Jane.  "He 
asked  me  to  tell  you  he  was  leaving 
to-morrow,  and  was  sorry  you  were 
not  at  home." 

And  the  bit'  of  pasteboard  was 
thrown  aside,  and  my  mother  only 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  see  him 
again  ;  he  was  to  be  liked ;  don't  you 
think  so,  Georgie  1 "  and  I  replied 
that  I  thought  he  was  rather  agree- 
able, and  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
himself. 

But,  after  all,  this  was  not  Mr. 
Frost's  final  adieu.  For,  after  din- 
ner, nothing  should  be  more  natural 
than  that  I  should  stroll  down  to  my 
favourite  seat  by  the  river-side,  ten 
times  more  lovely  than  ever  after 
the  heavy  rain,  for  all  things  seemed 
to  be  laughing  and  rejoicing  in  their 
new  life  and  growth,  and  there  was 
just  that  blithe  feeling  in  the  air 
when  it  seems  impossible  to  be  sad. 
Now,  let  no  wise  virgins  hold  up 
hands  of  horror  and  say  that  I  was 
a  graceless  flirt  to  seek  this  especial 
spot  upon  that  particular  day. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  gone 
there  every  day  since  I  was  out  of 
long  clothes  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
quite  public,  and,  therefore,  not 
exactly  the  spot  a  calculating  per- 
son would  choose  for  a  tete-a-tete 
flirtation. 

It  was  not  two  stones'  throw  from 
the  house,  and  any  one  could  see 
me,  as  I  sat  there,  from  our  windows. 
And  yet,  having  said  so  much  in  my 
own  favour,  I  will  make  a  confession, 
and  say,  that  I  was  not  very  much 
surprised  when  I  heard  a  step,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  Mr.  Frost  coming 
hastily  along  the  narrow  path. 

What  was  it — what  was  it  that 
made  me  so  hot  and  so  cold,  all  in 
one  moment?  what  made  me  feel  as 
though  I  could  hardly  bear  to  look 
up  to  his  dark  face,  which  just  now 


said,  very  plainly,  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  me  ? 

Down  he  sat,  on  the  grass  at  my 
feet,  with  the  unfolding  oak  leaves 
chequering  his  face  with  lithe  light 
and  shade.  "  I  suppose  I  may  ?  " 
said  he,  smiling  up  at  me. 
"May  do  what?"  said  I,  slyly  enough. 

"  May  sit  here,  and  rest  myself, 
and  begin  to  say  good-bye  !  You 
know  that  I  went  up  to  see  you,  and 
found  you — out  ?  " 

"Are  you  going  away  so  soon Vf 
said  I. 

"To-morrow,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  go  ;  do  you  believe  me  ?  n 

"Of  course  I  do,"  I  replied. 

"You  may  do  so  honestly,  then, 
for  I  assure  you  I  speak  most  sin- 
cerely. I  was  getting  so  fond  of  the 
place  !  My  father  is  ill,  and  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  dearly  beloved 
step-brother,  coolly  informing  me  of 
the  fact.  So  I  shall  go  to  Chester- 
holt,  and  then  on  to  London." 

"Do  you  know  that  Lady  Augusta 
asked  me  to  go  to  stay  with  her,  in 
London  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Did  she  ?  and  you  will  go — of 
course  you  will." 

"  Of  course  I  won't!  "said  I.  "But 
I  should  like  it." 

"That's  a  good  little  soul,"  said 
he,  heartily.  "Well,  I'll  call  at  her 
house  in  Eaton-place,  and  trust  to 
find  you  there.  ' 

He  looked  very  much  as  if  such  a 
meeting  would  have  pleased  him, 
and  I'm  afraid  that  I  looked  absurdly 
happy  at  the  idea  ;  for  surely  it  was 
absurd  to  care  two-pence  about 
meeting  a  man  whom  I  had  known 
but  a  week  or  two. 

No,  no  !  society  demands  a  due 
and  regular  succession  of  visits, 
balls,  archery  meetings,  strawberry 
parties,  and  so  forth,  to  be  gone 
through,  before  you  can,  with  any 
common  decency,  pretend  to  care  a 
fig  for  any  man  in  the  world. 

But,  alas  for  me  !  society  and  I 
had  but  little  to  say  to  each  other, 
11—2 
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and  So,  wlien>,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, he  said  softly — and,  ah  me  ! 
how  softly  he  could  speak — "  Would 
such  a  meeting  please  you  ?"  I 
only  looked  at  him,  and  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  say  "Yes"  or 
"  No,"  was  silent,  and  grew  scarlet. 

When,  after  a  little  more  con- 
versation, horribly  stupid,  I  dare  say 
to  you,  my  readers,  but  interesting 
enough  to  us,  I  got  up  from  my 
rough  seat  and  held  out  my  hand, 
saying,  "  Good-bye,"  he  shook  his 
head.  He  held  the  hand  in  his  for 
an  instant.  "But  I  won't  say  good- 
bye," said  he;  " I  know  we  shall 
meet  in  London." 

"I  know  we  shall  do  no  such 
thing,"  said  I,  and  so  we  parted,  for 
that  time  at  least. 

And  I  returned  home,  to  tell  my 
mother  that  I  had  met  him,  and  to 
wonder  (privately)  why  it  was  that 
the  touch  of  one  person's  hand 
should  be  so  very,  very  different 
from  that  of  another. 

Seldom  indeed  is  it,  in  this  weary 
world,  that  we  find  our  most  ardent 
wishes  fulfilled,  exactly  at  the  very 
time  when  we  would  most  wish  for 
their  fruition.  Is  it  good  for  us,  I 
wonder,  or  bad,  to  have  the  golden 
fruit  drop  into  our  longing  hands? 

How  I  desired  to  go  to  London  ; 
I  thought  of  it  waking,  dreamt  of  it 
sleeping,  and  wondered  if  there 
were  any  blessed  possibility  of  my 
going. 

Lady  Augusta  was  one  of  those 
people  who,  when  they  wish  for  a 
thing,  go  "through  fire  and  water" 
to  obtain  it.  She,  therefore,  did  not 
let  the  matter  drop. 

We  guessed  indeed  that  it  was  her 
hand  which  moved  the  machine,  in 
plain  English,  but  for  her  writing  to 
Miss  Georgina  Leslie,  of  Seaborne 
Manor,  my  godmother,  stating 
"  That  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry 
me  up  to  London  with  her,  very 
soon," — but  for  this,  no  London  visit 
would  have  fallen  to  my  share* 


For  three  days  after  my  lady's 
hurried  little  letter  to  the  kind,  stiff 
old  maid,  far  away  in  the  north, 
came  an  epistle  from  Miss  Leslie, 
to  me. 

A  kind,  formal  note,  written  on 
stiff,  glossy  paper,  bearing  the  Leslie 
motto,  "En  avant,  Lesly,"  in  old 
English  characters. 

And  in  this  note,  the  writer  said, 
she  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  I 
(Georgie  Lisle)  was  about  to  visit 
London.  Would  I  accept  a  little 
present  from  my  godmother,  to 
buy  something  I  would  fancy  in  the 
great  city  % 

She  sent  her  love  to  my  mother, 
the  writer's  cousin,  and  signed  her- 
self my  sincere  friend,  Georgina 
Leslie. 

Her  gift  was  a  cheque  for  thirty 
pounds. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thirty  pounds  will  do  a  good  deal. 
It  did  so  much  for  me,  that  in  the 
happy,  golden  month  of  June,  I 
found  myself  new  clad  in  freshest 
of  muslins,  with  two  new  silk  dresses, 
and  twenty  little  articles  of  woman's 
apparel  in  my  trunk  which  were  got, 
express  for  this  occasion. 

Lady  Augusta's  home  in  Eaton- 
place  was  as  tasteful  and  luxurious 
as  possible,  not  a  bit  like  Castle 
Derring,  with  its  lofty  rooms,  old 
china,  and  old  pictures. 

My  lady  liked  new  things  of  all 
sorts.  She  had  her  boudoir  fitted 
up  with  pink  silk,  and  all  kinds  of 
soft,  low  chairs,  and  pretty  statuettes 
here  and  there.  As  for  flowers,  she 
doated  on  them. 

Be  sure  her  little  conservatory 
and  balconies  never  lacked  a  pro- 
fusion of  blossom.  "I  can't  live 
without  flowers,"  she  used  to  say. 

It  seemed  like  fairy-land  to  me. 
We  had  not  been  two  days  in  town, 
and  my  ears  were  still  deafened  with 
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the  new  and  wonderful  noise  and 
bustle  of  London,  when  Mr.  Frost 
came  to  see  us. 

"I  told  you  I  should  meet  you 
here,"  said  he,  smiling.  " Believe 
my  prophecies  in  future." 

"I  will,  if  they  come  true,"  I 
replied. 

"  Then  I  will  venture  upon 
another  attempt  at  soothsaying," 
said  he.  "  To-night,  Lady  Augusta 
has  an  4  at  home,'  and  all  the  world 
will  be  here,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
your  brother  Gerald  and  your  hum- 
ble servant." 

"  Ah,  that  is  not  a  prophecy,"  I 
said. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  he.  "I  sup- 
pose, by-the-way,  I  ought  not  to  be 
here  to-day,  not  that  Lady  Augusta 
ever  lets  her  house  be  turned  up- 
side down,  but  I  was  passing,  and 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
coming  in," 

"  Well,  you  might  have  waited 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  you  would 
have  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
seeing  us." 

"You  are  right,  it  will  be  an 
extreme  pleasure,"  said  he  softly. 
"  But  now,  I  am  my  own  master  ; 
to-night,  I  will  come  with  my  own 
keeper." 

"  Your  keeper,"  said  I  blankly, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  say,"  he  an- 
swered. "My  very  dear  and 
precious  step-brother  (who  is  in 
very  great  hopes  of  stepping  into 
my  shoes,  if  he  can  worry  my 
father  to  alter  his  will),  will  be 
here  to-night,  and  when  he  is  here, 
I  can  neither  move,  nor  speak,  with- 
out the  pleasant  consciousness  that 
he  is  dogging  my  footsteps." 

"  Oh  dear  me!"  I  said,  looking 
up  at  him,  to  see  if  he  were  in 
earnest,  and  seeing  that,  he  looked 
grave  enough;  "that  must  be 
unpleasant." 

"So  unpleasant,  that  I  confess  to 
you,  Miss  Lisle,  I  have  ten  times 


been  on  the  point  of  wringing  his 
amiable  neck.  We  Frosts  (not- 
withstanding our  chilly  name)  are 
a  hot-blooded  race,  and  if  he  pro- 
vokes me,  I  shall,  I  fear,  spoil  his 
beauty." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  began, 
but  he  interrupted  me  with — 

"  The  fact  is,  my  father — who  is 
a  poor  man  hovering  'twixt  this  and 
the  other  world,  has  taken  it  into 
his  not-particularly-wise  head,  that 
I  am  about  to  do  a  certain  thing 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
imprudent ;  and,  what  is  more, 
very  much  against  prejudices  and 
absurd  notions  of  his.  And  so  my 
step-mother,  who  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  see  me  sent  adrift,  has  sent 
this  dear  relation  of  mine  to  watch 
over  me,  and  see  that  I  come  to  no 
harm." 

"  But  what  is  the  thing  your 
father  wants  you  not  to  do  ?"  said 
I.  "  Could  you  not  set  yourself 
right  with  him  by  telling  him  you 
would  not  do  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  looking  intently 
at  me,  till  my  eyes  fell  before  the 
earnestness  of  his  gaze.  "  I  could 
not  do  that,  for  the  best  reason  in 
the  world,  because  I  intend  doing 
it." 

"But  that  is  not  right,"  I  said, 
gently. 

"  1  am  speaking  in  parables,  at 
present,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  soon  to 
explain  the  whole  matter  to  you; 
then  I  will  let  you  decide  for  me,  if 
you  will." 

"And  in  the  mean  time  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
make  myself  as  happy  as  I  can  ;  let 
to-morrow  take  thought  for  itself; 
and  to-night,  if  Mr.  Gideon  Frost 
attempts  to  poke  his  ugly  nose  into 
my  affairs,  I  will  give  him  a  hint  to 
mind  his  own  business." 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  is  really 
doing  you  a  kindness  in  preventing 
you  incuring  your  father's  anger," 
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"Not  he!  oh,  trust  him!  that  is 
about  the  last  idea  that  enters  into  his 
head.  He  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  me  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
Now,  my  father  is  a  hard  man,  un- 
just, severe,  and  bitter.  He  has 
treated  me  cruelly.  Chesterholt  is 
no  home,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
but  I  don't  believe  that,  unless  very 
strong  pressure  were  put  on  him, 
he  would  go  the  extreme  length  of 
altering  his  will.  But  this  I  am 
very  sure  of,  that  in  the  event  of  my 
displeasing  him,  that  pressure  would 
be  put  on.  This  much  is  in  my 
favour,  that  he  is  suffering  from  a 
disease  which  may,  at  any  time, 
carry  him  off,  and  for  their  own 
interest  they  will  be  afraid  to  agitate 
him  too  suddenly.  I  see  you  wonder 
at  my  talking  so  coldly  of  my  father, 
but  when  you  know — or  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  if  you  knew — the  treat- 
ment he  has  vouchsafed  to  me,  his 
eldest  son,  you  would  not  wonder 
that  I  speak  harshly." 

Then  there  was  a  silence,  broken 
by  Mr.  Frost  saying,  in  a  voice  so 
softened  and  changed  that  it  seemed 
as  though  it  could  hardly  proceed 
from  the  same  speaker.  "  You  don't 
think  me  very  bad,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  not  very." 

Then  my  lady  came  in,  having 
sent "  her  old  man"  off  to  his  club,  and 
she,  declaring  that  she  would  have 
no  visitors  that  day  ;  carried  me  off 
to  her  boudoir  to  help  her  to  arrange 
flowers  ;  so  Mr.  Frost  took  his  de- 
parture. 

"I  like  Oliver  Frost,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  as  we  arranged  the  delicate 
and  fragrant  blossoms  in  shallow 
dishes  of  Dresden  and  Chelsea  china. 
"  When  his  father  dies  he  will  be 
very  well  off ;  and  Dr.  Herring, 
who  was  at  Chesterholt  last  week, 
tells  me  he  can't  live  a  month.  But 
he's  such  a  terrible  old  Tartar,  that 
they  daren't  tell  him." 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Frost?" 
said  I, 


"  His  second  wife  ?  I  have  seen 
her,  a  handsome  woman,  but  a 
diable.  Such  stories  as  are  told 
about  her  !  I  believe  her  husband 
—bear  though  he  is — is  afraid  of 
her,  and  she  rules  him  with  a  rod  of 
iron." 

"  Mrs.  Pine  wants  to  see  you,  my 
lady,"  quoth  the  butler,  at  the  door, 
and  Lady  Augusta,  knowing  very 
well  that  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  it  is 
best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
general  officers,  went  off  to  a  con- 
sultation with  the  housekeeper. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lady  Augusta  was  a  popular 
hostess,  and  her  "at  home"  was 
sure  to  be  well  attended.  She 
always  managed  to  get  together  the 
prettiest  girls,  the  most  eligible  men, 
the  newest  "lion"  of  the  season; 
and  then  it  was  no  Barmecide's 
feast.  There  was  no  cheap  cham- 
pagne, no  spurious  sherry  at  her 
supper-table ;  everything  was  of 
the  best,  as  it  ought  to  be  on  a 
festive  occasion.  Then  she  never 
asked  too  many  guests.  The  pretty 
rooms  were  not  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion, and  there  was  room  enough  to 
see  and  to  be  seen. 

Lady  Augusta's  own  maid  had 
dressed  me,  had  settled  the  pome- 
granate blossoms  in  my  hair,  and 
arranged  the  folds  of  my  maize- 
coloured  dress  in  the  most  correct 
manner.  "Mademoiselle  is  comme 
il  faut"  said  she,  in  her  peculiar 
jargon. 

I  half  hoped  that  Gerald  (whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  my  arrival  in 
London)  would  come  early,  so  that 
we  could  have  a  good  home-chat 
before  the  rooms  began  to  fill;  and  I 
was  correct  in  my  anticipations  ;  I 
heard  his  well-known  march,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"Ob, Gerald,  dear  boy!"  and  then 
we  kissed  each  other  ;  and  I,  look- 
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ing  at  his  handsome  young  face,  saw 
that  peculiar  clouded  expression 
which  I  very  well  knew  betokened 
a  storm.  "  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !" 
I  said,  hoping  that  his  u tantrums  " 
would  pass  off,  and  that  I  was  not 
the  unlucky  offender. 

Alas !  I  very  soon  knew  very  well 
all  about  it.  I,  and  no  other,  was 
the  delinquent. 

"I  say,  Georgie,  what's  this  I 
hear  ? "  said  he.  "  My  mother 
wrote  me  a  long  account  of  your 
having  had  the  folly  to  throw  away 
the  best  chance  you'll  ever  get  in  all 
your  life.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
seriously,  that  you  refused  Mr. 
Derring  ?" 

"Did  she  tell  you?— but  oh,  Gerald, 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  couldn't  marry 
the  man,  if  I  didn't  care  for  him  ; 
and  he  is  so  old,  Gerald." 

"  Old  !  fiddlesticks,  Georgie  ! 
what  idea  has  got  into  your  head  ? 
He's  the  best  and  handsomest  man  I 
know.  Old,  indeed  !  I  tell  you  what, 
you  ought  to  have  thanked  your 
stars  that  you  got  such  a  chance. 
Why,  I  give  you  my  word,  when  I 
heard  of  it,  I  jumped  for  joy." 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald,  would  you 
have  me  marry  a  man  I  didn't 
care  twopence  for,  because  he 
was  rich,  and  had  a  handsome 
place?  " 

"  No,  indeed  :  if  the  squire  were 
a  cross,  miserly,  cantankerous  old 
fellow,  I  would  be  the  very  last  to 
wish  you  to  marry  him  ;  but  he's  the 
handsomest,  noblest  man  I  ever  met. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  you're  a  lucky 
girl,  and  if  you  don't  change  your 
mind  and  accept  him — mark  my 
words — you'll  be  sorry  for  it  !" 

"  But  I  refused  him,  Gerald.  I 
told  him  I  never  would  change  my 
mind,  never  !  and  my  mother  won't 
ask  me,  and  so  you  shouldn't." 

"  My  mother  !  poor  woman,  she 
does  not  like  to  press  you,  Georgie, 
bu  t  she's  Ion  gin  g  for  it.  I  can  show  you 
her  letter;  she  thinks,  I  know,  that 


it  will  all  come  right,  after  a  time." 

u  That  it  never  will,"  said  I,  the 
tears  coming  into  my  eyes  with  the 
energ}'  with  which  I  spoke;  "  and  I 
think  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to 
scold  me,  Gerald,  very !  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  go  and  make  myself 
miserable  for  ever  for  any  one." 

"Miserable  !  Well,  Georgie,  you 
do  speak  like  a  fool.  Miserable, 
with  such  a  husband,  and  such  a 
place  !  It's  very  plain  that,  though 
you  talk  very  big  of  being  so  fond 
of  me,  and  all  that,  that  in  reality 
you  don't  care  two  straws  for 
me.  For  only  fancy  what  a  thing 
it  would  be  for  me  if  the  squire  and 
you  were  married !  The  Whigs  are 
out,  and  Lord  St.  Joseph's  is  in 
office,  and  he's  second-cousin  to  Mr. 
Derring.  He  could  get  me  into  any- 
thing. I  declare  it's  enough  to 
drive  one  mad." 

"  Gerald!" 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  say 
*  Gerald ! '  but  what  good  does  that 
do  ?  And  listen,  Georgie — a  friend 
of  mine  told  me  that  you  were 
getting  up  a  flirtation  with  Oliver 
Frost.  That  won't  do  ;  he  hasn't  a 
penny,  and  Heaven  knows  we  have 
enough  of  poverty  in  the  family 
already.  Besides,  Colonel  Frost  has 
an  old  grudge  against  us,  and  keeps 
it  up,  too,  and  Gideon  told  me — " 

"What!  is  your  friend  Mr. 
Gideon  Frost?" 

"Well,  he  is  a  thorough  good 
fellow,  though  he's  not  everybody's 
friend  ;  but,  mark  my  words, 
Georgie,  don't  try  to  carry  on 
that  game.  I'm  the  head  of  the 
family  now,  and  I  have  no  idea  of 
letting  you  throw  yourself  away 
upon  a  fellow  who,  if  he  married  you, 
would  offend  his  father." 

"I  have  no  idea  of  marrying  any 
one,"  I  said,  with,  I  am  afraid,  but 
a  poor  attempt  at  dignity;  "and  I 
think  you  are  very  unkind,  Gerald, 
to  speak  so  ;  and  as  for  your  friend 
Mr.  Gideon  Frost,  I  know  what 
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sort  of  a  man  he  is  very  well,  I 
assure  you,  and  I  think  it  very  im- 
pudent of  him  to  mention  my  name, 
at  all."  Luckily  for  me — for  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  beginning  to  cry — an 
influx  of  guests  put  a  stop  to  these 
personalities. 

Ladies  in  white,  in  blue,  in  rose- 
colour;  gentlemen  in  decorous  black, 
one  or  two  in  uniform,  crowded  the 
staircase.  My  lady,  smiling,  petite, 
piquante,  received  them. 

It  was  a  gay,  bewildering,  en- 
chanting scene.  It  would  have  been 
delightful  to  me,  but  for  Gerald's 
unfair  words.  I'm  not  of  a  cruel 
disposition,  I  hope,  but  certainly, 
could  I  but  have  caught  Mr.  Gideon 
Frost  and  given  him  a  taste  of  the 
thumb-screw,  or  the  "boot,"  I'm 
afraid  he  would  have  repented  of  his 
having  made  me  the  subject  of  his 
tattle. 

Which  was  he,  I  wondered,  as  I 
looked  from  one  gentleman  to  another. 
My  lady  introduced  me  to  some 
half-dozen  of  her  particular  friends, 
— eldest  sons,  men  of  merit  who  were 
sure  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  so 
on.  Presently,  Oliver  Frost  made 
his  way  to  the  window,  where  I  sat, 
rejoicing  in  the  vicinity  of  most 
fragrant  greenhouse  beauties. 

"  As  you  are  a  stranger  here, 
Miss  Lisle,"  he  said,  after  a  formal 
greeting,  "will  you  allow  me  to 
tell  you  one  or  two  of  the  names  of 
the  guests'?  "That" — pointing  to  a 
stout  old  lady  with  a  most  trans- 
parent coating  of  rouge  on  her  fat 
cheeks — "  is  Mrs.  Graham,  the 
richest  widow  in  England  ;  the 
gentleman  talking  to  her,  is  Mr. 
Gideon  Frost." 

"Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine 
enemy  ?"  I  felt  inclined  to  say,  as  I 
looked  towards  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Gideon  Frost  was  a  small,  fat 
man,  very  like,  I  thought,  a  white 
pig.  For  he  was  round  and  sleek, 
and  pale  and  flabby.  His  face  was 
round,  his  head  was  round,  his  body 


was  round.  The  most  noteworthy 
point  about  him  was,  that  he  gave 
you  the  impression  that  he  had  no 
eyes.  Now,  eyes  he  must  have  had, 
seeing  that  he  made  good  use  of 
them.  But  they  were  like  pig's 
eyes,  small  and  mean. 

"  Now  you  see  my  beloved  re- 
lative ;  and  what  do  you  think  of 
him?  "  said  Mr.  Frost,  coolly. 

"  He's  hideous  !  "  I  said  ;  "  a  per- 
fect fright !  "  Somehow  I  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  grudge  that  I  owed 
thegentleman.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  Oliver  Frost ;  a  happiness 
to  be  with  him.  But  yet,  I 
did  not  think  myself  in  any 
danger  of  "falling  in  love"  with 
him. 

Why  should  I  lose  my  pleasant 
evening  to  please  Mr.  Gideon  ?  So 
I  thought  no  more  about  him,  but 
packed  myself  comfortably  into  a 
wee  corner,  where  there  was  just 
room  enough  for  one  person  to 
wedge  himself  in  also. 

And  we  chatted  away  then 
happily  enough.  At  least,  I  thought 
it  was  unjust  to  accuse  Gideon  Frost 
of  intruding  upon  his  brother's 
course,  for  not  once  during  that 
evening  did  they  come  in  contact ; 
they  did  not  seem  to  look  at  each 
other. 

"It  is  strange  enough,"  I  said, 
"  that  we — that  is,  you  and  I — 
seem  to  have  had  "  tiffs  "  with  our 
relations.    Gerald  is  here,  and  he  is 

oh,  so  cross  with  me  !  he  won't 
say  a  civil  word." 

"I  thought  he  looked  very  glum," 
said  Mr.  Frost,  "And  pray  what's 
the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"Nothing;  but  he's  very  angry 
with  me.  I  did  something  that 
vexed  him,  and  he's  mad." 

"Mad  with  you?"  said  Mr.  Frost, 
bending  down  his  handsome  head,  to 
get  within  the  range  of  my  lowered 
eyes. 

He  went  on — "  I  fancy  he's  mad 
with  me  also  ;  he  has  not  spoken 
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two  civil  words  to  me.  Never 
mind!  all  will  come  right  by-and- 
bye." 

Just  as  he  spoke,  Gerald  himself 
made  his  way  to  our  corner.  He 
looked,  I  thought,  cross  and  excited 
—worn  and  dejected  for  so  young  a 
man. 

"  Come,  Georgie  !  "  he  said, 
rather  rudely,  to  me,  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  an  age.  I  couldn't 
imagine  where  you  were  gone  to, 
hiding  away  in  this  absurd  corner." 

"Did  you  really  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  us  ? "  said  Mr.  Frost, 
in  his  most  composed  manner, for 
I'm  very  sure,  if  you  had  asked 
Mr.  Gideon  Frost,  he  would  have 
told  you  ! " 

Gerald  did  not  see,  or  did  not 
seem  to  see,  the  point  of  this  remark. 
He  put  my  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  Lady  Augusta 
will  wonder  where  you  have  been. 
I  can  tell  you,  Georgie,"  he  said  in 
a  half-whisper,  "it  won't  do  to 
make  yourself  so  remarkable  with 
Oliver  Frost.  Now,  I've  warned 
you  of  it,  and  don't  go  on  like  a 
child." 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  did  he 
stay  by  me.  I  had  plenty  of  time 
to  remark  how  pale  he  was — what 
dark  rings  were  round  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  were  scarlet.  London  life 
did  not  seem  to  agree  with  him. 

When,  at  last,  the  party  was  over, 
and  the  early  sun  peeped  into  the 
rooms,  putting  to  shame  the  dying 
wax  lights  and  Chinese  lanterns, 
Gerald  said  good-bye.  His  last 
words  to  me  were — pointing  to  my 
mysteriously-given  necklet,  which  I 
wore  that  evening — 

"  I  think,  Georgie,  if  you  meant 
to  refuse  Mr.  Derring,  you  ought  not 
to  have  accepted  his  gifts  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I, 
aghast. 

"  What  I  say,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  the 
squire  who  sent  you  that  thing.  I 


suspected  it  all  along ;  now  I  am  very 
sure  of  it." 

When  every  one  else  in  the  house 
was  fast  asleep,  I  lay  awake,  think- 
ing of  these  words. 

Horrible,  horrible  idea !  The  old 
man  wanted  to  buy  me  with  his  pre- 
sents ! 

I  was  very  ungrateful,  I  own,  but 
I  determined  that  never  again  would 
I  wear  the  ornament.  I  put  it  into 
its  grand  purple  case,  and  thrust  it 
down — deep  down — into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  my  trunk. 

Other  gaieties  succeeded  to  this 
"  at  home."  But  for  Gerald's 
changed  and  angry  face,  my  visit  to 
London  would  have  been  marked 
with  the  whitest  of  stones  in  my 
record.  But  how  changed  Gerald 
was.  And  though  he  came  seldom  to 
see  me,  when  he  did  come,  the  for- 
bidden subject  of  the  "  rejected 
addresses "  rendered  our  conversa- 
tion bald  and  triste. 

At  times  I  almost  began  to  think 
that  if  I  had  known  how  Gerald 
wTould  have  taken  the  matter  to 
heart,  I  would  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  marry  the  squire.  What 
would  I  not  have  done  to  please  the 
handsome,  spoiled  darling  of  our 
home !  Sometimes  my  conduct 
seemed,  even  to  myself,  almost  cruel. 
How  could  I  have  cast  away  such 
a  chance  for  Gerald  ?  Would  not 
the  Derring  alliance  have  smoothed 
down  all  the  asperities  of  his 
nature? 

What  would  it  have  mattered, 
though  I  did  not,  and  never  could, 
love  the  squire  1  I  could  have  given 
him  a  very  decent  and  proper  re- 
gard, such  as,  I  dare  say,  many 
ladies  are  content  to  bring  as  their 
share  of  the  matrimonial  bar- 
gain. 

Sometimes  I  saw  Gerald  when  he 
did  not  expect  to  see  me.  One 
evening,  when  my  lady's  time  was 
at  her  own  disposal,  she  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  theatre.    Not  to  one  of 
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the  grand  first-class  theatres,  but  to 
a  small,  second-class  house  across 
the  water. 

At  another  time,  Lady  Augusta 
would  have  surely  turned  up  her 
pretty  little  saucy  nose  at  the 
"  Diadem  "  bill  of  fare,  but  there 
was  a  great  actor,  a  new  hand, 
"starring"  it  just  now,  and  the 
papers  were  full  of  his  praises,  and 
half  London,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
could  be  squeezed  into  the 
"  Diadem,"  went  to  see  him  die  as 
Borneo,  or  live  as  Ferdinand. 

As  for  Colonel  Despard,  go  he 
would  not.  He  was  a  quiet,  snuffy 
old  gentleman,  who  grew  more  quiet 
and  more  snuffy  as  the  evening 
wore  on. 

But  for  all  that  we  wanted  not 
for  an  escort.  "  I  have  asked 
Oliver  Frost  to  dinner,"  she  said 
demurely,  and  with  just  once  glance 
at  me,  "  and  I'm  sure  he'll  take  care 
of  us." 

"  Is  his  brother  coming  ?  "  said  the 
colonel. 

"  No  !  If  there  is  one  man  I 
dislike  more  than  another  it  is 
Gideon  Frost.  He  will  call  here, 
but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell 
Willers  not  to  admit  him  the  next 
time  he  comes." 

"  My  dear  !  "  remonstrated  Colonel 
Despard. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  been  thinking 
seriously  of  it,"  said  my  lady,  and 
then  the  subject  dropped. 

I  had  never  been  in  a  London 
theatre  before,  therefore  you  can 
well  imagine  how  the  "  Diadem  " 
impressed  my  imagination. 

Everything  was  perfectly  new  to 
me ;  and  as  the  performance  was  really 
first-rate,  and  the  new  actor  was  a 
genius,  Lady  Augusta  herself,  a  per- 
fect veteran  amongst  play-goers,  was 
in  the  best  of  humours. 

And  Oliver  Frost  ?  He  was 
also  in  good  temper ;  there  was  no 
shade  of  the  sadness  which  some- 
times clouded  his  face. 


The  play  was  half  over,  when  I 
exclaimed,  "  There's  Gerald  !  do  you 
see  him,  Lady  Augusta?" 

"  Where  is  he?  "  said  she,  raising 
her  opera-glass,  but  letting  it  fall  a 
moment  afterwards,  with  a  careless, 
"  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  Mr.  Lisle." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  I.  "Look, 
Mr.  Frost,  do  you  see  that  stage-box  ? 
I  am  sure  that  is  Gerald  who  is 
sitting  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  two  pretty  girls, 
and  another  gentleman." 

Mr.  Frost  had  such  good  sight, 
that  in  that  small  theatre  he  did  not 
require  an  opera-glass. 

He  looked,  but  could  not  pro- 
nounce upon  the  fact,  for  the 
gentleman,  whether  he  were  Gerald 
or  not,  had  placed  himself  so  much 
in  the  shadow,  that  when  I  looked 
a  second  time,  I  could  only  see  an 
indistinct  figure  in  evening  dress. 

But  I  could  not  be  deceived.  I 
knew  it  was  Gerald!  And  who, 
then,  were  the  radiant  and  much- 
adorned  ladies  who  were  his  com- 
panions? 

I  was  fairly  puzzled  ;  neither 
could  my  companions  help  me,  for 
Lady  Augusta  would  not  look  a 
second  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
stage-box,  and  Mr.  Frost's  face 
assumed  an  impenetrable  look,  which 
I  knew  very  well  meant  that  any 
information  he  knew  he  would  keep 
to  himself. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  that 
night,  and  we  found  it  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  make  our  way 
down  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  boxes  to  the  outer  air. 
My  lady  had  found  an  attentive 
cavalier,  who  offered  her  his  arm. 

"  It  is  Gerald,  Mr.  Frost,"  I  said 
triumphantly,  as  we  saw  my  brother's 
dark  head  and  pale,  longish  face  in 
the  throng. 

6i  So  I  see,"  he  replied  coolly, 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  fold  my 
cloak  round  me ;  and  thus  I  lost  sight 
of  Gerald,  for  when  we  got  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  steps  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

What  a  drive  that  was  through 
the  brightly-lit  streets  that  summer 
night ! 

Lady  Augusta's  carriage  rolled 
on,  so  smoothly  and  swiftly,  past 
gay  shops  and  gayer  gin  palaces. 

And  I,  with  the  mirth  and  music 
of  the  theatre  running  in  my  head, 
felt — God  help  us  ! — as  though  life 
were  a  very  happy,  delightful  thing, 
and  as  though  sin  and  sorrow  were 
words  of  no  meaning. 

Colonel  Despard  was  at  home,  and 
very  sleepy,  when  we  rattled  up  to 
the  door.  I  don't  think  the  old 
gentleman  appreciated  our  vivid 
description  of  the  wonders  and 
varieties  of  the  "  Diadem." 

But,  next  morning,  I  overheard 
her  ladyship  say  to  her  better-half, 
in  a  vexed  tone,  "  It  is  such  a  pity  ! 
I  know  that  boy  is  going  to  the 
bad  I "  and,  with  the  usual  propen- 
sity of  listeners,  I  could  not  help 
some  way  feeling  that  she  spoke  of 
my  poor  Gerald. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"And  can  you  love  me,  Georgie  ?" 
"  Mr.  Frost !  " 

"No,  not  Mr.  Frost;  you  called 
me  Oliver  before.  Say  it  again  ; 
say  it  a  hundred  times — a  million 
times !  If  you  love  me,  call  me 
Oliver." 

How  very,  very  well  I  can  re- 
member those  words !  and  I  shall 
remember  them  when  I  am  dying. 
Oliver  Frost  stood  by  my  side  ;  we 
were  both  in  my  lady's  conserva- 
tory. It  was  late  at  night,  and  in  the 
drawing-room,  from  which  coloured 
glass  doors  separated  us,  a  select 
party  of  four  were  talking  extremely 
loud  over  their  whist. 

Lady  Augusta  loved  whist,  so  did 
the  colonel.  And  thus,  without 
any  fear  of  eavesdroppers,  he  told 


me  he  loved  me,  and  asked  me  to  bo 
his  wife. 

And  I  ?  I  knew  that  I  was  his  ; 
that  if  ever  girl  cared  for  mortal 
man,  I  was  that  girl ;  that  I  loved 
him — next  to  Gerald?  nay,  better 
than  Gerald,  if  that  were  possible. 

"  Call  me  Oliver,"  he  said,  softly, 
taking  both  my  hands  in  his  and 
bending  down  to  me,  so  that  his  brown 
face  was  very,  very  near  to  mine. 

"  Oliver,"  I  said,  like  a  child  at 
school  repeating  his  lesson;  and  so, 
indeed,  he  was  my  master.  Hence- 
forth, I  would  know  no  will  but  his, 
no  pleasure  but  his  ;  I  was  his  very, 
very  own. 

"  Darling,  dearest  Georgie,"  he 
said,  with  an  infinite  tenderness  in 
his  deep  voice,  "come  what  may, 
nothing  can  part  us  now."* 

Nothing— eh,  Oliver?  My  hand- 
some, splendid  lover,  true-hearted 
and  faithful,  could  he  but  have  seen 
the  future! 

But  the  present  was  everything  to 
us  now. 

The  noise  and  chatter  of  the 
whist-table  continuing — for  the  game 
was  at  that  delicate  point  when  it 
seems  necessary  for  every  one  to 
talk  at  once,  and  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible— we  had  a  little  precious  time 
to  ourselves.  And  then  Oliver 
Frost  told  me  how  that  he  had 
loved  me  almost  from  the  first  time  he 
had  met  me;  and  then  he  would 
have  me  make  my  confession.  I 
should  tell  him  how  much  I  cared 
for  him — as  though  such  things 
could  be  measured  or  weighed — and 
if  I  cared  more  for  him  than  for  any 
other  person  in  the  wide  world. 

"  For  I  am  greedy  of  your  love — 
jealous  of  it,"  he  said.  "  I  would  be 
the  first  with  you — am  I  so  un- 
reasonable ?  No  ;  your  mother  and 
Gerald  will  have  enough,  and  to 
spare ;  but  I  want  no  one  but  myself 
to  reign  in  my  Georgie's  heart" 

"  Well,  you  are  a  little  unreason- 
able," I  said,  laughing  up  at  the 
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dark  eyes  that  could  speak  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own.  "  Poor  Gerald 
ought  to  be  jealous,  for  I  always 
loved  him  best ;  and  what  will  he  do 
now  ?  p 

"  Content  himself  as  best  he  may," 
replied  Oliver  ;  "  and  I  must  now 
tell  you,  Georgie,  what  I  hope  won't 
make  you  very  angry — I'll  risk  it 
at  all  events." 

£4"  Risk  what?"  I  said,  a  little 
startled. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  In  the 
first  place,  then,  my  father  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  it  is  a  most 
holy  and  Christian-like  thing  for 
him  to  nourish  and  keep  up  the  evil 
spirit  and  angry  feeling  which  he 
— being,  I  know,  the  offender — 
bears  to  every  member  of  your 
father's  family.  He  would  as  soon, 
I  know,  see  me,  his  eldest  son, 
married  to  a  Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or 
heretic,  as  to  you,  my  darling.  My 
dear  brother,  Gideon,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  very  much  enjoy  the  idea 
of  our  being  (as  we  will  be,  please 
God  !)  man  and  wife.  For  if  he 
could  but  work  up  my  father  to  the 
right  pitch,  he  would  get  the  un- 
lucky old  man  to  alter  his  will,  and 
Master  Gideon  would  be  very  much 
the  gainer.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

I  did  quite  understand  him; 
his  words  were  explicit  enough, 
and  painful  enough,  too.  For 
the  Lisles,  every  man  and 
woman  of  them,  were  proud  folk  ; 
and  it  was  bitter  to  hear  that  Colonel 
Frost  should  regard  his  son's  love 
for  me  in  so  inimical  a  light. 

"  Then  I  ought  not  to  listen  to 
you,"  said  I,  getting  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  and  trying  to  withdraw  my- 
self from  his  strong  arm,  which  had 
drawn  me  into  his  embrace. 


"  Ah !  it  is  too  late  now  ;  you 
have  listened ;  we  love  each  other. 
Who  will  dare  to  divide  us  now? 
But  I  have  not  yet  explained  mat- 
ters fully  to  you.  I  shall  go  down, 
when  I  can  get  a  day's  leave,  to 
Abbott's  Gift,  and  tell  your  mother. 
I  know  she  will  be  on  our  side. 
My  father  may  thank  himself  for 
any  innocent  deceit  or  conceal- 
ment. It  may  seem  heartless  to  reckon 
upon  his  death,  but  he  is  dying ;  he 
can't  live  many  weeks.  My  going 
to  him  now,  and  telling  him  of  my 
intended  marriage,  would  do  no 
good  ;  would  only  hasten  his  end 
— for  the  doctors  forbid  any  excite- 
ment, and  the  very;  name  of  Lisle 
is  like  the  red  rag  to  the  turkey- 
cock — and  would  possibly  put  the 
game  into  Gideon's  hands.  At  his 
death  I  shall  be  a  rich  man,  able  to 
give  my  darling  a  home  fitting  for 
her ;  able  to  help  poor  Gerald  out 
of  some  of  his  troubles,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  into  further 
ones.  But  I  have  not  rested  alone 
upon  this  staff.  An  old  friend  of  my 
dear  mother's  is  going  out  to  India 
in  a  couple  of  months ;  he  will  have 
a  vacant  secretaryship  or  two  to  give 
away,  and  has  promised,  should  I 
want  such  help,  to  take  me  out  with 
him.  And  you  would  come  with 
me,  wouldn't  you?  " 

Would  I?  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  I  did  not  say  so — in 
fact,  I  did  not  say  anything;  but  he 
did  not  consider  my  silence  unsatis- 
factory— on  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  pause  for  a  few  happy,  happy 
minutes,  then  he  said  gently,  "Kiss 
me,  Georgie,"  stooping  down  as  he 
spoke;  and  then  I  raised  my  face, 
and  my  trembling  lips  touched  his, 
in  a  long,  long  kiss. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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THE  CREATION  OF  MAHOMET.0 

To  God,  the  Merciful  and  Clement,  praise ! 

Ere  man's  heart  throbbed,  or  genii  from  the  blaze 

Of  sacred  fire  leapt  shining  at  God's  word  ; 

Ere  clearest  elemental  waves  had  stirred 

And  kissed  with  clean  lips  the  high  throne  of  God  ; 

Ere  pearly  heavens  of  cloud  were  spread  abroad, 

Or  ere  Bahmut,  the  Sacred  Fish,  was  blest  | 

By  bearing  dry  earth  o'er  the  waters'  breast — 

The  holy  God  dwelt  in  th'  supremest  sphere 

Of  immortality  !    Not  those  who  hear 

Such  syllables  as  thrilled  the  coloured  clay 

Who  stand  within  intensest  light,  and  pray 

On  one  foot  restlessly ;  nor  yet  the  Seven 

Who  swiftly  flash  to  the  remotest  heaven 

At  His  word,  can  unfold  the  perfect  grace 

Which  glorifies  God's  unrevealed  face  ! 

Clad  in  rich  light  whereon  no  shadows  fall 

He  reigned  alone,  the  One,  the  glorious  All : 

Eternity  He  compassed  in  a  thought ! 

The  ages  passed  beneath  His  smile,  and  brought 

The  pregnant  moment  when  His  word  sublime 

Bade  the  quick  stream  of  being  flow  through  time. 

God  spake !  and  lo !  the  eternal  element, 

Divinest  ether,  thrilled  at  the  event ; 

The  trembling  essence  felt  the  tide  of  life, 

And  surged  with  ecstacy.    Born  in  the  strife, 

A  formless  cloud  of  shimmering  dust  uprose, 

Like  that  which  whirls  when  the  fierce  simoom  blows 

On  sacred  Mecca's  vale  of  gleaming  sand. 

Sweet  stillness  fell  at  the  Divine  command, 


*  The  legend-  upon  which  this  poem  is  founded  occurs  in  ol-Mas'udi's  Historical 
Encyclopedia,  entitled  "Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,"  translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  Dr.  6prenger. 
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And  rhythmic  order  touched  the  troubled  throng 

Of  the  primordial  atoms,  as  a  song 

Soothes  the  discordant  heart  to  sweeter  tone. 

The  floating  cloud  paused  where  the  Great  Light  shone, 

The  pulsing  particles  with  tender  glow 

Swung  in  their  sparkling  orbits  to  and  fro, 

Like  glittering  mist  or  starry  nebulae, 

All  quivering  with  the  soft  recurrent  sway 

Of  myriad  motions,  without  pause  or  jar. 

'Twas  like  a  web  of  rays  from  sun  and  star, 

Like  sunny  meshes  on  a  windy  rill — 

It  Was  sweet  melody  made  visible ! 

So  paused  the  sparkling  cloud  of  precious  dust, 

Which  held  the  seeds  of  hope  for  all  the  just, 

Before  the  presence  of  Creative  Will. 

The  infinite  void  of  eager  space  grew  still, 

When,  from  the  inmost  core  of  dazzling  white, 

A  marvellous  hand,  bathed  in  celestial  light, 

Came,  bearing  in  its  glowing  palm  a  spark 

Of  living  fire,  which  flamed  through  chaos  dark — 

The  living  soul  fresh  from  the  living  God ! 

O  with  full  heart,  ye  faithful,  thank  and  laud 
The  Lord  of  Love,  the  Merciful,  the  Wise, 
Who  leads  our  stumbling  feet  to  Paradise  ! 

Clear  in  the  centre  of  the  gleaming  cloud  | 
The  vivid  fire  was  placed,  and  lo !  the  crowd 
Of  glittering  atoms  whirled  and  flashed  and  closed 
In  shining  myriads  where  the  light  reposed . 
Upon  the  sacred  seed  the  dust  grew  dense, 
When,  O  sweet  wonder !  in  the  light  intense 
It  bloomed  in  form  and  ripened  into  sense ! 
There,  with  the  glory  in  his  opening  eyes, 
Great  Mahomet,  the  Prince  of  Paradise , 
The  first  flower  of  the  barren  fields  of  space, 
Bent  worshipping  before  God's  hidden  face  ! 
Through  the  vast  regions  swept  a  tremulous  roll, 
When  the  fine  ether  clasped  the  new-born  soul. 
The  light  shook,  and  the  Sovereign  Voice  outburst, 
Ringing  through  solitude  :  "  Thou  art  the  first 
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O'er  whom  my  living  light  burns  as  the  sun 
Shall  burn  above  the  world— the  Chosen  One, 
Revealer  of  celestial  mysteries, 
The  Prophet  and  the  Leader  of  the  Wise  ! 
Behold !  the  green  earth  shall  arise  and  glow, 
The  wide  seas  sparkle,  and  the  waters  flow  ; 
Above  them  all  high  heaven  shall  be  outspread, 
For  thy  sole  sake  !    The  living  and  the  dead 
Shall  sing  or  mourn  ;  pure  paradise  shall  bloom 
AVith  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  place  of  doom 
Must  hold,  for  retribution,  fiery  woe, 
Because  of  thee !    Supremest  truth  shall  flow 
Through  the  long  splendour  of  thy  holy  line  ; 
My  light  on  their  prophetic  brows  shall  shine, 
The  Apostolic  symbol  of  their  Lord  ! 
And  neither  plague  nor  tempest,  fire  nor  sword, 
Nor  countless  sins  of  men,  nor  demons'  ire, 
Shall  conquer  the  strong  spirits  which  aspire 
To  bear  my  glory  through  the  troubled  war ; 
Till  thou  shalt  flash  upon  them  like  a  star, 
And  Islam  raise  above  the  fume  and  fret. 
There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
Is  God's  high  Prophet !  " 

When  the  words  were  said 
Across  the  hungering  waste  the  spirit  fled  ; 
And  at  the  bidding  of  Creative  Power 
The  universe  unfolded  as  a  flower. 

W.  J.  MlLLIGAN. 
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SECOND  SERIES. — No  I. 

RIGHT  HON.  DAVID  EICHARD  PIGOT. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer ,  Ireland,  fyc.  Sfc. 

At  that  period  of  the  year  when  most  people  )ook  forward  to  the 
recreation  or  relaxation  which  Christmas-time  suggests,  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1873,  the  Right  Hon.  David  Richard  Pigot,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  succumbed  to  the 
great  destroyer,  Death,  and  laid  aside  the  harness  that,  for  so  many  years, 
he  had  honourably  worn,  with  unwearied  devotion,  to  the  public  cause. 

For  many  years  the  deceased  judge  resided  in  Stephen's- green  East, 
Dublin  ;  he  removed  to  Merrion-square  East,  and  there  he  died  shortly 
previous  to  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  we  have  mentioned. 
He  died — worn  out  and  exhausted — of,  it  is  said,  blood-poisoning,  an  attack 
of  w7hich  he  had  w7hile  on  circuit  some  years  ago,  and  from  which  he 
tardily  recovered.  The  last  and  fatal  illness  was  caused  by  the  excessive 
heat  and  effluvia  of  the  antiquated  and  dilapidated  Crown  Court  of  Mary- 
borough, in  which,  at  the  last  summer  assizes,  he  presided  for  forty-five 
days,  at  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  James  Moore  was  the  accused  and 
Edward  Delaney  the  victim.  The  trial,  we  may  state,  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  Guilty,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner  to  death  upon  the  scaffold ; 
but  the  learned  judge  mercifully  interposed,  and  the  executive  commuted 
the  sentence  to  transportation  for  life. 

David  Richard  Pigott  was  born  in  the  year  1796  or  1797,  and  was, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  information,  in  his  78th  year.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Pigot,  of  the  romantic  and  populous  town  of  Kilworth,  which  is  at 
some  distance  from  Fermoy,  county  of  Cork — a  town  and  county  that  have 
produced  "many  eminent  men."  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  claim 
Chief  Baron  Pigot  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  students.  The 
following  record  of  "  David  Richard  Pigot "  appears  in  Dr.  Todd's  most 
accurate  "Catalogue  of  Dublin  University  Graduates:" — "B.A.,  Est. 
1819;  M.A.,  Nov.  1832. 

After  his  collegiate  course,  he  entered  upon  studies,  intending  to  join 
the  medical  profession,  but  abandoned  the  idea  ;  became  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  entered  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Tindal 
(afterwards  Chief  Justice),  for  the  purpose  of  studying  pleading,  in  which 
he  excelled  throughout  his  extensive  practice  at  the  bar.  In  the  year 
1826  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  was  made  a  king's  counsel  in  1835, 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1839,  Attorney-General  in  184041,  and 
Chief  Baron  in  1846,  succeeding  Mazier  Brady,  who  was  elevated  to  the 
chancellorship. 

It  has  been  written  of  the  Chief  Baron,  by  one  well  acquainted  with  him, 
"  He  was  a  model  to  all  young  law  students  of  his  day  ;  few  men  ever 
laboured  more.  From  1819  to  1826  he  was  an  indefaticable  student. 
During  these  seven  years  he  was  in  the  office  of  a  Conveyancer  and  Equity 
Draughtsman.  He  could  afford  to  do  this,  as  he  had  a  small  paternal  pro- 
perty that  yielded  him  £300  to  £400  per  annum.  O'Connell  said  that  on 
the  day  when  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  he  knew  as  much  law  as  many  a 
barrister  of  twenty  years  standing.     Though  somewhat  cold  and  reserved 
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in  his  manner,  he  was  a  very  warm-hearted  friend,  and  many  generous 
actions  are  recorded  of  him." 

He  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Clonmel  (succeeding  Louis  Perrin) 
from  1839  to  1846,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Solicitor-General, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  the  first  law-officer,  by  Lord  Melbourne.  In 
the  year  1846  there  was  a  change  of  ministry,  Sir  Robert  Peel  coming  into 
power,  and  for  a  time  his  promotion  was  impeded  ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Lord  John  Russell  he  was  advanced  to  the  high  judicial  position  in 
which  he  acquired  so  much  distinction.  When  Attorney-General,  such 
luminaries  as  Plunkett  (Lord  Chancellor),  Bushe  (Chief  Justice),  and 
Joy  (Chief  Baron)  adorned  the  bench.  His  legal  knowledge  and 
oratorical  powers  wrere  thus  tested  by,  and  drawn  forth -in,  the  presence  of 
those  great  masters  of  the  sciences  of  Law  and  Rhetoric.  At  his  demise  he 
was  the  oldest  judge  on  the  Irish  bench  ;  he  had  survived  all  his  coadjutors 
under  the  Melbourne  administration,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Russell. 
Chief  Justice  Monahan  is  now  the  senior  judge  of  the  Irish  bench. 

In  early  life  Judge  Pigott  was  an  active  politician,  and  as  a  speaker  was 
effective  in  Parliament.  Within  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  sustained 
great  domestic  afflictions  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  and  son.  When 
his  own  health  failed  him,  he  was  advised  to  endeavour  to  recruit  it  in  a 
more  genial  climate,  but  he  remained  at  home,  and  died  "with  harness  on 
his  back."  He  has  left  behind  him  many  profound  judgments,  but  as  re- 
gards his  Parliamentary  career,  the  Act  with  which  his  name  is  most 
associated  is  the  3rd  and  4th  Vict.,  c.  105,  extending  to  Ireland  the 
provisions  of  the  English  Act  ;  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42 ;  and 
the  1st  and  2nd  Vict.,  c.  110,  being  an  Act  for  the  further  amendment  of 
the  law  and  the  better  advancement  of  justice. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  topic  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  either  of  a  political  or  polemical  character,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  Chief  Baron  Pigott  in  his  professional  and 
personal  aspects,  and  in  these  respects  he  ranked  amongst  the  most  amiable 
fcnd  eminentof  Irishmen.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  workinglawyer.  unwearied 
and  unswerving — in  that  capacity,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  high 
functions  as  a  judge,  he  was  indefatigable,  careful,  conscientious,  pains- 
taking, and  persistent.  He  appeared  to  love  hard  work — assuredly  he 
never  spared  himself  ;  and,  though  suitors  and  jurors  complained  that  his 
excessive  conscientiousness  and  over-anxiety  to  secure  justice  protracted 
trials  on  some  occasions,  nobody  ever  could  ascribe  the  delay  to  anything 
but  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  prevent  mistake  and  mis- 
conception.   The  lines  of  Pope — 

u  Wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine," 
applied,  no  doubt,  to  the  unprincipled  functionaries  whom  the  poet  had  "in 
his  mind's  eye;"  but  far  other  words  should  be  used  to  describe  the  subject 
of  our  memoir.  His  leaning  was  towards  the  accused,  or  any  suitor  who 
had  what  might  be  regarded  a  just  claim  against  the  party  whom  he  sued. 
A  leading  principle  of  law,  but  not  a  very  rational  one,  is — that  "  it  is 
better  ninety-nine  guilty  persons  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
person  should  suffer,"  and  this  dicta  commended  itself  to  the  benevolent 
disposition  and  conscientious  love  of  justice  for  which  the  Chief  Baron  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  This  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  on  one  occasion  when,  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  a  boy  was 
charged  before  the  Chief  Baron  with  burglary.  The  case  turned  on  the  que^s- 
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tion  whether  a  cap,  found  in  the  shop  or  house  into  which  the  burglar  had 
broken,  belonged  to  the  boy,  and  the  defence  was  that  it  did  not ;  in  sup- 
port of  which  evidence  was  given  that  the  description  of  eap  in  question 
was  very  common  in  the  country.  The  Chief  Baron  charged,  giving  the  pri- 
soner the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  though  one  scarcely  existed.  The  jury 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  His  lordship  directed  that  he  should  be  discharged. 
But  before  leaving  the  dock  the  boy  appealed  to  the  Bench — u  My  Lord" 
said  he,  "worit  you  give  me  bach  my  cap!"  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
every  member  of  his  profession,  and  his  brother  judges  looked  up  to  him  as 
to  an  authority  upon  law  whose  opinion  was  of  great  value,  whose  judgment 
was  almost  oracular  and  unerring.  This  opinion  has,  we  believe,  been 
expressed  by  every  judge  on,  and  we  may  add  from,  the  bench,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  legal  profession  generally. 

In  laying  down  great  principles  of  constitutional  law,  in  lucidly  defining 
the  differences  between  charges  of  a  criminal  character,  or  in  explaining 
the  laws  of  evidence  in  clear  and  faultless  language,  he  was  admirable  ; 
but  in  decisions  at  common  law,  and  in  expounding  the  great  principles  of 
equity,  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  the  greatest  real  property  lawyer  of 
his  day — the  soundest,  perhaps,  without  exception,  that  ever  adorned  the 
Irish  Bench.  His  true  element  would  have  been  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Nisi  Prius  and  circuit  could  not  have  been  so  congenial  to  him,  and  were 
more  laborious  and  irksome  than  to  other  judges,  owing  to  his  extreme 
scrupulosity  and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  considered  and  chronicled 
each  incident  and  argument  that  arose  before  him. 

It  rarely  happens  when  an  attorney-general,  on  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, vacates  his  office,  and  seeks  to  return  to  practice  on  the  circuit  from 
which  for  the  time  he  has  seceded,  that  he  is  welcomed  back  by  his  brother 
barristers,  who  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  advance  in  the  race  of  promotion, 
and  are  naturally  pleased  when  a  rival  has  been  removed  to  another  field 
of  action;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Chief  Baron  Pigott,  his  return  to  his 
circuit  (the  Munster)  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  first  law-officer  of  the 
Crown,  was  hailed  with  hearty  congratulations  by  all  his  brother  members; 
and  on  his  health  being  proposed  at  the  bar  dinner  in  the  town  where  he 
rejoined  them,  he  responded  in  a  manner  so  graceful  and  refined  as  to 
elicit  enthusiastic  applause.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  and  the  charms  of 
euphonious  diction  were  amongst  his  intellectual  fascinations  and  profes- 
sional influences.  He  had  much  suavity  of  manner,  which  tended  to  render 
him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  also  gave  him  much  power  as  a  cross- 
examiner  i  for,  in  more  than  one  instance,  he  induced  a  reluctant  witness, 
who  did  not  suspect  his  manoeuvring  and  was  carried  away  by  his  polite- 
ness and  elegant  plausibility,  to  admit  more  than  proved  beneficial  to  the 
side  on  whose  behalf  he  was  produced  to  give  evidence. 

Benevolent  to  excess,  his  noble  nature  could  not  leave  unrelieved  rny 
deserving  object  that  appealed  to  him.  His  gifts  were  conferred  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  feeling — doing  good  by  stealth,  as  the  poet  says,  and 
blushing  to  find  it  fame.  He  had  some  peculiarities.  Who  is  there  at  all 
familiar  with  his  characteristics  as  a  judge  who  does  not  remember  the 
quick,  sharp  manner  in  which  he  checked  many  a  rapid  cross-examiner 
at  the  bar,  while  his  pen  flew  over  his  book  in  his  copious  and  critical 
note-taking,  with  the  words    Please,  watch  my  pen?" 

Like  John  Philpot,  Curran,  and  Petrie,  he  was  partial  to  his  violin,  and 
plaved  with  much  taste  and  skill,  delighting  most  in  the  melodies  of  Ireland. 

He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who,  with  Louis  Perrin,  afterwards 
Judge  Perrin,  inquired  into  the  working  of  the  old  Coiporation  of  Dublin, 
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with  a  view  to  its  reformation.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests;  a  Commissioner  of  National  Education;  a 
Visitor  of  Maynooth  College,  and  a  member  of  several  Literary  and 
Scientific  Societies. 

The  tedious  trial  at  Maryborough  tried  all  his  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance.  The  life  hanging  in  the  scales  in  that  case  of  murder  was 
not  that  of  the  wretched  culprit  in  the  dock,  but  the  precious  life  of  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  conscientious  judges  that  ever  presided  in  a  court . 
The  silvery  tongued  Pigott  has  passed  away ;  no  more  shall  his  melodious 
voice  be  heard  in  the  Irish  Courts ;  to  him,  as  to  his  great  predecessor  as 
Chief  Baron,  in  the  days  before  the  Union,  Hussey  Burgh,  may  be  applied 
that  epithet,  for  few  had  a  sweeter,  softer  voice,  or  a  nature  more  genial 
and  generous. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilworth,  where  rest  the  bones  of 
his  family.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying,  that  through  the  Nagle 
branch  he  was  descended  from  Edmund  Burke. 


THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

ARTICLE  VT. 
BY  JAMES  MASON. 


Snowdrop— Crocus— Pimpernell— Prim 
rose — Cowslip  —  Marigold  —  Vervain — 
Valerian  —  Onions  —  Broom —  Willow — 
Yew — Cypress— Apple . 

Under  the  still  gloomy  skies  of  de- 
parting winter,  the  Snowdrop  pierces 
the  snow.  It  is  about  the  first  sign 
that  Nature  is  rousing  herself  to  begin 
the  life  and  work  of  spring.  On 
this  account,  the  flower  has  become 
invested  with  a  kind  of  sacredness, 
and  its  appearance  is  looked  for  with 
eagerness  and  interest.  According 
to  tradition,  it  blossoms  on  the  second 
of  February  or  Candlemas  Day. 

It  was  held  by  the  monks  of  old 
to  be  an  emblem  of  feminine  purity, 
and  was  known  as  the  Purification 
Flower,  and  also  as  the  Fair  Maid 
of  February,  from  the  time  of  its 
coming  forth. 

The  Crocus  has  a  classical  legend 
connected  with  it.  It  is  the  flower 
into  which  the  friend  of  Similax  was 
transformed.  Long  ago  it  was  de- 
dicated to  S.  Valentine. 

A  curious  Austrian  superstition 
represents  that  it  tends  to  draw 


one's  strength  away,  and  that,  for 
that  reason,  the  crocus  should  be 
gathered  only  by  strong  young  men 
and  healthy  maidens. 

The  saffron  crocus  was  in  the  six- 
eenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  con- 
sidered a  remedy  for  innumerable 
complaints.  Old  tradition  tells,  that 
a  pilgrim,  wishing  to  benefit  his 
native  country,  brought  the  root 
hither  from  the  East,  concealed  in 
the  hollow  of  his  palmer's  staff, 
"for  if,"  says  Hakluyt,  u  he  had 
been  taken,  by  the  law  of  the  country 
from  whence  he  came,  he  had  died 
for  the  fact." 

In  the  far  East,  if  the  saffron 
grew  on  a  grave  it  was  considered  a 
good  sign  for  the  departed,  and  the 
women  in  Switzerland  use  it  as  a 
charm  against  evil  by  twining  it 
about  their  children's  necks. 

The  Pimpernell  is  another  in- 
teresting plant.  A  popular  rhyme 
represents  that — 

"No  heart  can  think,  no  tongue  can 
tell, 

The  virtues  of  the  pimpernell." 
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As  a  remedy  in  various  com- 
plaints, it  has  long  been  highly 
esteemed.  The  country  people  in 
various  parts  also  believed  it  to 
be  a  powerful  charm  against  witch- 
craft. When  gathered  to  be  used 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  powers 
of  darkness,  the  following  lines,  ac- 
cording to  a  MS.  on  "  Magic,"  pre- 
served in  the  Chetham  Library  at 
Manchester,  must  be  said  : — 

u  Herbe  Pimpernell,  I  have  thee  found, 
Growing  upon  Christ  Jesus'  ground  : 
The  same  guift  the  Lord  Jesus  gave 

unto  thee, 
When  He  shed  His  blood  on  the 

tree. 

Arise,  Pimpernell,  and  go  with  me, 
And  God  blesse  me, 
And  all  that  shall  wear  thee — 
Amen." 

In  Thuringia  the  pimpernell  is 
held  to  be  a  charm  against  any 
epidemic. 

The  common  scarlet  pimpernell  has 
long  been  known  as  the  "Poor  Man's 
Weather  Glass,"  or  the  "Shep- 
herd's Warning."  This  arises  from 
its  being  made  use  of  by  rustics  to 
ascertain  wrhether  the  weather  is  to 
be  dry  or  wet.  It  is  the  best  ba- 
rometer among  the  flowers.  On  a 
r^iny  day  it  never  opens,  and,  long 
before  a  shower  approaches,  it  seems 
conscious  of  it,  and  shuts  up  its 
leaves.  The  pimpernell  is  also 
]  eferred  to  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  time  of  day.  This  rural 
practice  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
Dryden  : — 

u  Such  is  the  science  to  the  peasant 
dear, 

Which  guides  his  labours  through 

the  varying  year, 
While  he,  ambitious'  mid  his  brother 

swains, 

To  shine  the  pride  and  wonder  of 

the  plains, 
Can,  in  the  pimpernell's  red-tinted 

flowers, 

As  close  the  petals,  read  the  mea- 
sured hours." 

We  turn  now  to  the  Primrose. 
I  shall  first  mention  the  classical 


tradition  regarding  it  :  it  was 
anciently  Paralisos,  after  the  name 
of  a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  of 
Priapus  and  Flora,  who  died  of  grief 
at  the  loss  of  his  betrothed  Melicerta, 
but  was  preserved  by  his  parents 
by  being  metamorphosed  into  this 
flower. 

On  the  continent  the  flower  is  of 
some  importance,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Conway,  who,  speaking  of  mystic 
plants,  gives  the  chief  continental 
legend  connected  with  it  : — 

"The  Germans,"  he  says,  u  cannot 
be  included  under  Wordsworth's  ban 
on  those  to  whom  a  primrose  is  a  yellow 
primrose  and  nothing  more.  It  may 
not  be  a  very  spiritual  treasure  which 
they  see  in  its  gold,  but  no  flower  has 
had,  in  that  country,  s  >  wide  an  asso- 
ciation with  preternatural  wealth.  Its 
German  name  "  Schliisselblume,"  or 
key-flower,  is  indeed  strictly  referable 
to  its  legendary  connection  with  hidden 
gold.  The  myth,  as  told  in  various 
sagas,  affirms  that  Bertha  entices  some 
favoured  child,  by  exquisite  primroses, 
to  a  doorway  overgrown  with  flowers. 
This  is  the  door  to  an  enchanted  castle. 
When  the  key-flower  touches  it,  the 
door  gently  opens  and  the  favoured 
mortal  passes  to  a  room  with  vessels 
covered  over  with  primroses,  in  which 
are  treasures  of  gold  or  jewels.  When 
the  treasure  is  secured,  the  primroses 
must  be  replaced,  otherwise  the  finder 
will  be  for  ever  followed  by  a  black 
dog.  .  .  .  Another  form  of  the 
fable  is  that  the  flowers  are  blue — the 
azure  of  the  sky,  which  is  Bertha's  blue 
eye — and  the  treasures  held  by  forget- 
me-nots.  When  the  treasures  have 
been  taken,  a  voice  is  heard  saying, 
'  Forget  not  the  flowers,'  i.e.,  replace 
them  carefully — and  thence  that  flower 
is  named  the  forget-me-not." 

Of  English  folk-lore  connected 
with  the  primrose  it  is  probable  that 
one  article  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  lrom  Browne's 
"  Pastorals." 

u  The  primrose,  when  with  six  leaves 
gotten  grace, 
Maids  as  a  true-love  in  their  bosoms 
place." 
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But  the  Germans  seem  to  be 
wealthier  than  we  in  their  primrose 
legends  ;  so  let  us  pass  to  another 
flower. 

And  that  flower  will  be  the 
Cowslip.  According  to  Shakspeare, 
the  tall  cowslips  are  the  pensioners 
of  the  Fairy  Queen — 

"  In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ; 
These  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours." 

The  German  legend  of  the 
primrose  guarding  hidden  treasure 
has  been  conjectured  to  survive  in 
this  country  in  the  rustic  name  for 
the  cowslip,  fairy-cup,  i.e.,  a  cup 
holding  fairy  gifts.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  is  perhaps  too  in- 
genious. 

The  children  in  the  North  of 
England  call  cowslips  paigles,  or 
pagles.  This  is  an  old  name  alluded 
to  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  speaks 
of— 

"  Blue  harebells,  pagles,  pansies, 
calaminth." 

In  Sweden  our  flower — one  of  the 
earliest  and  fairest  of  all  that 
gladden  the  spring — is  known  in 
many  places  as  "Our Lady's  Bunch 
of  Keys." 

And  now  we  come  to — 

"The  Marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi' 
the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping,' ' 

as  Shakspeare  says  in  his  "  Winter's 
Tale." 

There  can  be  vlittle  doubt  that 
this  is  theMarybud  of  the  old  poets, 
a  flower  to  which  they  often  and 
affectionately  alluded.  Its  remark- 
able shutting  up  in  the  evening,  and 
opening  in  the  morning,  furnished 
them  with  many  a  choice  illustra- 
tion. ]n  that  sweet  morning  song  in 
"  Cymbeline,"  for  example,  we  come 
upon  the  lark  begiuning  to  sing  at 
heaven's  gate,  when — 

"  Winking  Marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  pretty  eyes." 


And  in  William  Browne's  "Elegie 
on  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Fem- 
brooke,"  we  have  the  flower  supply- 
ing the  following  beautiful  figure : — ■ 

"  Yet  (could  I  choose)  I  would  not  any 

knewe 

That  thou  wert  lost  but  as  a  pearle 
of  dewe, 

Which,  in  a  gentle  evening,  mildly 
cold, 

Fallne  in  the  bosome  of  a  Marigold, 
Is  in  her  golden  leaves  shut  up  all 
night, 

And  seen  again  when  next  we  see  the 
light." 

But,  to  come  to  what  is  more 
properly  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
marigold  holds  a  place  in  the  lore  of 
love.  On  St.  Luke's  Day,  it  has 
been  said,  "  Take  marigold  flowers, 
a  sprig  of  marjoram,  thyme,  and  a 
little  wormwood  ;  dry  them  before 
a  fire,  rub  them  to  powder,  then 
sift  it  through  a  fine  piece  of  lawn 
and  simmer  it  over  a  slow  fire,  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  virgin  honey  and 
vinegar.  Anoint  yourself  with 
this  when  you  go  to  bed,  saying  the 
following  lines  three  times,  and  you 
will  dream  of  your  partner  that  is 
to  be  : — 

"  S.  Luke,  S.  Luke,  be  kind  to  me, 
In  dreams  let  me  my  true  love  see." 

Though,  as  we  see  here,  of  use 
for  lovers'  spells  in  this  country, 
curiously  enough  the  marigold  is 
held  by  German  girls  to  be  un- 
favourable to  the  tender  passion, 
and  they  will  on  no  account  use  it 
in  divining  their  fortunes. 

The  only  other  piece  of  folk-lore 
tobe  meutioned  is,  that  it  is  believed 
by  some  to  foretell  boisterous  wea- 
ther. This  is  an  old  notion  alluded 
to  by  Willsford  in  his  "  Nature's 
Secrets,"  he,  in  the  same  breath, 
mentioning  other  peculiarities  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  of  the  heliotrope, 
"Heliotropes  and  marigolds,"  he 
says,  "  presage  stormy  weather  by 
closing  or  contracting  together  their 
leaves,  but  turn  towards  the  sun's 
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rays  all  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
shut  up  shop." 

Vervain  has  long  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  plant  of  mystery,  Gerard 
justly  remarking  of  it.  "  Manie  old 
wives'  fables  are  written  of  the 
vervayn  tending  to  witchcraft  and 
sorcerie."  The  Druids,  according  to 
Borlase,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,"  were  excessively  fond 
of  it.  They  used  it  in  casting  lots, 
and  in  foretelling  events.  It  was 
gathered  by  them  at  the  rise  of  the 
dog-star,  from  spots  upon  which 
neither  sun  nor  moon  ever  shone, 
and  sacrifices  of  honey  were  offered 
to  the  earth  to  compensate  for  the 
privation*  The  name  it  went  under 
indicates  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held ;  it  was  called  the  "holy 
herb." 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
connected  with  vervain  is  the  re- 
pugnance felt  towards  it  by  witches 
and  evil  spirits.  The  old  rhyme 
tells  us  that — 

u  Yervain  and  dill 

Hinder  witches  from  their  will." 

Sometimes,  however,  more  plants 
are  enumerated  in  the  rhyme ;  as 
when,  at  the  birth  of  Harry 
Bertram,  S.  Colme's  charm  was 
sung  to  a  wild  tune  by  Meg  Mer- 
rilies  : 

"  Trefoil,  vervain,  John's  wort,  dill, 
Hinders  witches  of  their  will." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "The  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border," 
mentions  the  estimation  in  which 
vervain  was  held  in  the  North.  The 
common  people,  he  says,  used  to 
reckon  it  a  powerful  charm,  and  he 
tells  of  his  recollecting  a  popular 
rhyme,  supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
a  young  woman  by  the  Devil,  who 
attempted  to  seduce  her  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  young  man  : 

"  Gin  you  wish  to  be  leman  mine, 
Leave  off  the  S.  John's  wort  and  the 
vervine." 


By  his  repugnance  to  these  sacred 
plants  his  mistress  discovered  the 
cloven-foot.  It  is  just  possible  the 
girl  wore  vervain  twined  about  her 
neck,  as  we  see  children  do  at  the 
present  day  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  Sweden  the  herb  goes  under 
the  name  of  Fug  a  demonum,  and  is 
highly  esteemed. 

Many  interesting  superstitious 
practices  are  associated  with  vervain. 
For  instance,  take  the  following, 
mentioned  in  the  preface  to  an  old 
theological  work,  "  The  Way  to  the 
True  Church,  &c,  by  John  White, 
Minister  of  God's  word  at  Eccles," 
dated  October  29th,  1608.  The 
writer  is  setting  forth  the  a  pro- 
digious ignorance  "  which  he  found 
among  his  parishioners  : — 

"  Many  also  use  to  weare  vervein 
against  blasts;  and  when  they  gather 
it  for  this  purpose,  firste  they  crosse 
the  herbe  with  their  hand,  and  then  they 
blesse  it  thus  : — 

4  Hallowed  be  thou,  Yervein, 
As  thou  growest  on  the  ground, 
For  in  the  mount  of  Calvery, 
There  thou  wast  first  found. 
Thou  healedst   our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ, 

And  staunchest  his  bleeding  wound  ; 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 

and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  take  thee  from  the  ground.' " 

In  a  magical  MS.  in  Chetham's 
Library,  Manchester,  written  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  is  a 
charm  greatly  resembling  the  above, 
to  be  said  when  gathering  the 
plant : — 

"  All-hele,  thou  holy  herb,  Yervin, 

Growing  on  the  ground  ; 
In  the  Mount  of  Calvary 

There  wast  thou  found  ; 
Thou  helpest  many  a  grief, 

And  stanchest  many  a  wound. 
In  the  name  of  sweet  Jesus 

I  take  thee  from  the  ground. 
Oh  !  Lord,  effect  the  same 

That  I  do  now  go  about." 

A  charm  against  an  evil  tongue 
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in  which  vervain  is  useful,  is  given 
by  Aubrey  (1696) — 

"Take,"  he  says,  "unguentum  popu- 
leum  and  vervain  and  hypericon,  and 
put  a  red-hot  iron  into  it.  You  must 
anoint  the  backbone,  or  wear  it  on 
your  breast.  This  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Lilly's  'Astrology.'  Mr.  H.  C.  hath 
tried  this  receipt  with  good  success;" 

The  root  of  vervain  "  hanged  at 
the  neck  of  such  as  have  the  king's 
evil,  brings  a  marvellous  and  un- 
hoped help  :  "  so  says  Lupton  in  his 
"  Second  Book  of  Notable  Things." 

In  Ireland  the  plant  is  plucked  for 
medicinal  purposes,  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity. 

When  nations,  in  the  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  had  grown  weary 
of  hostilities,  vervain  was  carried 
by  ambassadors  negociating  treaties 
of  peace.  It  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  god  of  war;  representing  him 
in  his  milder  moods. 

Vervain  was  also  associated  with 
the  war-god  in  Germany.  He  being 
also  the  ruler  of  the  lightning,  the 
plant  was  supposed  to  protect 
human  habitations  from  the  thunder- 
bolt. It  may  be  from  these  martial 
associations  that  an  old  Bohemian 
superstition  arises,  that  if  one  wishes 
to  make  his  shot  certainly  hit  the 
mark,  he  has  only  to  boil  vervain 
and  rue  together,  and  pour  the  liquid 
on  a  gun-flint.  No  doubt  the  per- 
cussion caps  and  needle-guns  of 
the  present  time  may  be  treated  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  with 
equal  success.  Another  superstition 
is  a  Bohemian  one,  to  the  effect  that 
vervain  which  has  touched  a  S. 
John's  fire  snaps  iron. 

And  the  last  belief  to  be  men- 
tioned is  one  recorded  by  Pliny, 
who,  after  recording  that  the  plant 
was  often  employed  in  casting  lots, 
telling  fortunes,  and  foreshadowing 
future  national  events,  says  that  if 
the  hall  or  dining  chamber  is 
sprinkled  with  the  water  wherein 


vervain  has  been  steeped,  all  that  are 
at  the  table  will  be  "  very  pleasant 
and  make  merry  more  jocundly." 

Valerian  is  another  plant  worth 
bestowing  a  little  attention  upon. 
Like  vervain,  it  was  held  in  the 
olden  time  to  scare  off  witches,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  used  to  be  hung  in 
the  doorways  of  houses. 

In  Sweden  it  is  laid  in  the  clothes 
on  the  wedding-day,  along  with 
garlic  and  other  strong-smelling 
plants,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
envy  which  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  the 
elves  at  the  happiness  of  the  bride- 
groom. 

Besides  possessing  this  miraculous 
power,  valerian  was  reckoned  very 
favourable  to  health.  Gerarde  says 
of  our  wild  plant, — 

"It  hath  been  had,  and  is  to  this  day 
among  poore  people  of  our  northern 
parts,  in  such  veneration,  that  no  brothe, 
pottage,  or  physical  meates  are  worth 
anything  if  Setewall  were  not  at  an 
end,  wherefore  some  woman-poet  or 
other  hath  made  these  verses  : — 

4  They  that  would  have  their  heale, 
Must  put  Setewall  in  their  Keale.'  " 

Onions  are  next  to  engage  our 
attention.  These  were,  in  ancient 
Egypt,  considered  as  symbols  of  the 
universe,  which  was  held  to  be 
made  up,  in  the  same  way,  of  con- 
centric folds. 

The  sowing  of  onions  is  under  the 
special  patronage  of  S.  Thomas. 
44  Buy  my  onions!  —  white  8. 
Thomas  onions ! "  was  one  of  the  cries 
of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  is  a  species  of  onion  which  it 
is  the  rule  in  some  country  places 
to  plant  on  S.  Thomas  Day.  S. 
Gregory  also  takes  an  interest  in 
the  plant,  and  in  Lancashire  those 
who  wish  to  secure  a  crop  of  the 
Gregory-gret  (Gregory  the  Great) 
onion,  make  a  point  of  sowing  ti  e 
seed  on  8.  Gregory's  Day,  the  12th 
of  March. 

One  would  not  expect  the  onion 
to  be  devoted  to  the  tender  passion, 
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but  so  it  is.  Burton,  in  his 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, "  speaks 
of  a  kind  of  divination  with  onions 
laid  on  the  altar  at  Christmas  Eve 
practised  by  girls,  to  know  when 
they  shall  be  married  and  how 
many  husbands  they  shall  have. 
This  appears  from  Naogeorgus  to 
have  been  a  German  custom  : — 

"  In  these  same  Dayes  young  wanton 
G-yrlls  that  meets  for  Marriage 
bee, 

Doe  search  to  know  the  names  of 
them  that  shall  their  husbands 
bee. 

Four  Onyons,  fiie,  or  eight  they  take, 

and  make  in  every  one 
Such  names  as  they  do  fancy  most,  and 

best  to  think  upon. 
Thus  neare  the  chimney  then  they 

sit,  and  that  same  onyon  than 
That  first  doth  sproute,  doth  surely  heave 

the  name  of  their  good  Man.7'' 

After  this  is  done,  Naogeorgus 
goes  on  to  say,  the  girls  go  to  some 
wood-stack  and  draw  out  a  stick,  the 
first  that  comes  to  hand.  If  the 
stick  be  straight  and  even,  and  with- 
out knots,  the  husband  will  prove 
gentle  and  kind  ;  but  if  it  be 
crooked  and  covered  with  knots, 
then  he  will  be  crabbed  and  churl- 
ish. 

It  used  to  be  a  favourite  practice 
with  girls,  in  order  to  see  their 
future  husbands,  to  peel  an  onion, 
wrap  it  up  in  a  clean  handkerchief, 
and  place  it  under  their  pillows, 
saying,— 

<4  Good  S.  Thomas,  do  me  right, 
And  let  my  true  love  come  to-night, 
That  I  may  see  him  in  the  face, 
And  him  in  my  kind  arms  embrace. " 

In  Derbyshire,  the  girls  take  a 
large  onion,  peel  it,  and  stick 
nine  pins  in  it,  whilst  they  repeat: — 

"  Good  S.  Thomas,  do  me  right, 
Send  me  my  true  love  to-night, 
In  his  clothes  and  his  array 
Which  he  weareth  every  day." 

Of  the  nine  pins,  eight  are  stuck 
in  a    circle,   round  one  which  is 


called  by  the  name  of  the  swain — 
the  "true  love."  The  lass  puts  the 
onion  under  her  pillow,  and  dreams; 
and  let  us  hope  that  her  dreams  are 
pleasant. 

There  is  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  weather  for  the  coming  year  by 
means  of  onions.  Take  an  oniou 
on  Christmas  Eve,  cut  it  through, 
and  out  of  it  make  twelve  cups,  one 
for  every  month.  Put  salt  into  each 
cup,  and  place  them  in  a  row.  The 
months  corresponding  to  those  cups 
in  which  the  salt  next  morning  is 
found  wet  will  be  rainy,  and  those,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  cups  are  full  of 
dry  salt,  will  be  blessed  with  sunshine. 

In  Bohemia,  the  onion,  besides 
being  used  for  fortune- telling,  is 
hung  up  in  rooms,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  draw  to 
itself  maladies  which  otherwise 
would  fall  upon  the  inmates. 

About  the  Broom,  the  principal 
legendary  information  to  be  given 
is  the  tradition  which  makes  the 
royal  line  of  Flantagenet  derive  its 
appellation  from  this  plant.  It  is 
usually  said  that  Geoffrey  of  Anjou7 
the  father  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
husband  of  Matilda  of  Germany, 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  branch 
of  broom,  formerly  called  Planta 
genista,  in  his*  cap;  or,  as  an  old 
historian  says,  "  He  commonly  wore 
a  broom  in  his  bonnet."  He  first 
put  it  there  on  the  day  of  battle, 
plucking  the  branch  on  his  way  to 
the  field  of  combat.  His  son  Henry 
has  been  called  the  Royal  Sprig  of 
Genista,  and  the  broom  was  worn  by 
all  his  descendants  down  to  the 
last  of  the  Plantagenets,  Richard  III. 

Passing  now  from  the  courts  of 
kings  to  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
people,  I  would  mention  a  popular 
superstition  in  Suffolk,  that — 

"If  you  sweep  the  house  with  blos- 
somed broom  in  May, 
You're  sure  to  sweep  the  head  of 
the  house  away." 

In  other  parts  of  England   it  is 
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even  considered  unlucky  to  allow  it 
to  enter  the  door. 
"  Bring  broom  into  the  house  in  May, 
It  will  sure  sweep  one  of  the  family 
away." 

And  some  go  farther  than  this,  and 
would  not  even — during  May — buy 
oue  of  the  useful  articles  manufac- 
tured from  this  plant.  A  rhyme 
obtained  at  Carrick-on-Suir  says  : — 

"  Brooms  bought  in  May, 
Sweep  the  family  away." 

Broom  is  used  occasionally  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  in  surgical  opera- 
tions. When  a  limb  has  been  am- 
putated, the  charmer  takes  a  twig 
from  a  broom,  presses  the  wound 
together  with  it,  wraps  it  in  the 
bloody  linen,  and  lays  it  in  a  dry 
place,  saying  : — 

"  Unserm'Herrn  Christus  seine  Wunden, 
Die  werden  nicht  verbunden 
Aber  diese  Wunden,  die  werden  ver- 
bunden.      I.  N.  G.    u.  s.  w." 
c 4  The  wounds  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
They  are  not  bound  ; 
But  these  wounds,  they  are  bound. 

In  the  name,  &c." 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  broom 
having  plenty  of  blossom,  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  belief  mentioned  by  Wills- 
ford,  "  a  sign  of  a  fruitful  year  of 
corn." 

Now,  let  us  be  melancholy.  The 
first  step  towards  being  so  is  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  Willow.  This 
is  a  very  sad  tree,  its  chief  associa- 
tions being  all  of  the  dolorous  order. 
Forsaken  love  and  disappointed  hope 
sit  wailing  beneath  its  shade.  How 
the  willow  acquired  this  character  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  exiles  of 
Israel,  it  will  be  remembered,  hung 
their  harps  on  the  willow,  as,  with 
broken  hearts,  they  cried,  "  How 
shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  with- 
in a  foreign  land  ?  "  This  Scriptural 
allusion  may  have  given  a  sad 
character  to  the  tree,  but  it  is  just 
as  likely  that  the  willow  was  a  tree 
of  gloom  before  the  days  of  the 
Psalmist. 


There  are  many  songs  of  the 
olden  time  turning  on  deserted  love, 
and  exhibiting  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the  unfortunate  and  the  wil- 
low-tree : — 

"  Ah,  willow  !  willow  ! 
The  willow  shall  be 
A  garland  for  me  ; 
Ah,  willow  !  willow !  " 

Of  these  songs,  perhaps  the  oldest 
is  that  by  John  Heywood  : — 

"Alia  green  willow,  willow, 
All  a  green  willow  is  my  garlan  1." 

A  song  with  the  same  melancholy 
burden  of  "  Willow!  willow!  wil- 
low !  "  contained  in  Pepy's  collec- 
tion, is  introduced  by  Shakspeare, 
with  some  variations,  in  u  Othello." 
Desdemona  sings  : — 
"The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  syca- 
more-tree— 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on 
her  knee — • 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and 
murmured  her  moans — 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and 
softened  the  stones — 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my 
garland." 

In  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher,  a  young  girl  who 
lost  her  wits  with  hopeless  love  for 
Palamon — 

"Sung 

Nothing  but  willow !  willow!  willow  ! 

And  between — ■ 
Ever  was  '  Palamon — fair  Palamon.' " 

Herrick,  in  the  same  strain,  thus 
feelingly  addresses  the  willow-tree : — ■ 

"  Thou  art,  to  all  lost  love,  the  best, 
The  only  true  plant  found  ; 
Wherewith  young  men  and  maids 
distrest, 
And  left  of  love  are  crowned. 

"  When  once  the  lover's  rose  is  dead, 
Or  laid  aside  forlorn  ; 
Then  willow  garlands  'bout  the  head, 
Bedewed  with  tears,  are  worn. 
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44  When   with  neglect — the  lover's 

bane — 
Poor  maids  rewarded  be  ; 
For  their  love  lost,  their  only  gain 
Is  but  a  wreath  from  thee. 

44  And  underneath  thy  cooling  shade, 
When  weary  of  the  light, 
The  love -spent  youth  and  love -sick 
maid 

Come  to  weep  out  the  night." 

This  poet  has  also  some  lines  ad- 
dressed to  a  willow-garland  :  — 

44  A  willow  garland  thou  didst  send, 
Perfumed,  last  day,  to  me  ; 
Which  did  but  only  this  portend — 
I  was  forsook  by  thee. 

44  Since  it  is  so,  I'll  tell  thee  what — 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  see 
Me  wear  the  willow,  after  that 
To  die  upon  the  tree. 

44  As  beasts  upon  the  altars  go 
With  garlands  dress'd,  so  I 
Will,  with  my  willow-wreath,  also 
Come  forth  and  sweetly  die.', 

In  connection  with  one  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Church,  the  wTillow 
used  to  be  of  some  service.  It  was 
a  common  practice  with  the  boys, 
both  in  the  South  and  North  of  Eng- 
land, to  go  and  gather  slips  with 
the  willow-flowers,  or  buds,  on  the 
approach  of  Palm  Sunday.  "  These," 
says  Brand,  "seem  to  have  been 
selected  as  a  substitute  for  the 
real  palm,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally the  only  things,  at  this  season 
which  can  be  easily  come  at,  in 
which  the  power  of  vegetation  can 
be  discovered."  According  to  the 
latest  editor  of  Brand  (Mr.  Hazlitt, 
1870),  this  is  even  yet  a  common 
practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  young  people  go  a- 
palming ;  and  the  sallow  is  sold  in 
London  streets  for  a  whole  week 
preceding  Palm  Sunday.  In  the 
North  itiscalledugoing  apalmsoning 
or  a  palmsning." 

The  branches  which  did  duty  in 
this  way  for  palms  were  of  old 
regarded  as  of  great  value. 


44  And  willow  branches  hallow, 
Which  they  palmes  do  use  to  call." 

For  lovers'  spells  the  willow  is 
used  in  the  North  of  England  in  the 
following  way: — A  girl  takes  a  wil- 
low wand  in  her  left  hand,  and, 
being  careful  that  she  is  not  ob- 
served, slips  out  of  the  house  and 
runs  round  it  three  times,  crying, 
<lHe  that's  to  be  my  gude  man  come 
and  grip  the  end  o't."  During  the 
third  circuit  the  likeness  of  the 
future  husband  appears  and  seizes 
the  end  of  the  wand. 

There  are  a  few  willow-charms  for 
sickness  which  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded. 

A  North  German  char  m  for  the 
ringworm  or  tetter  is  as  follows: — Go 
to  a  yellow  widow,  stroke  the  tetter 
thrice  with  one  of  its  branches,  and 
say,— 

44  Die  Zeter  und  die  Weide, 
Die  wollten  bride  streiten, 
Die  Weide,  die  gewann 
Die  Zeter,  die  verschwand. 

I.  N.  G.  U.  S.  W." 

44  The  tetter  and  the  willow, 
They  would  both  contend  ; 
The  willow  it  won, 
The  tetter  it  vanished. 

In  the  name,  &c." 

Or  two  other  charms  may  be  re- 
peated, of  which  the  following  is  the 
English  translation: — 

44  The  ringworm  and  the  willow 
Both  entered  into  strife, 
The  willow  it  decayed, 
The  tetter  disappeared." 

44  The  moon  and  the  ringworm 
They  were  both  at  strife, 
The  ringworm  and  the  moon 
Began  both  to  go, 
The  moon  he  won, 
The  ringworm  disappeared," 

It  is  a  Netherlands'  superstition, 
that  if  one  is  affected  with  ague  he 
should  go  early  in  the  morning  (in 
der  uchte)  to  an  old  willow,  make 
three  knots  in  a  branch,  and  say, 
"  Good  morning,  old  one  ;  I  give 
thee  the  cold  ;  good  morning,  old 
one." 
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In  Bavaria  it  is  common  to  sur- 
round the  sick  with  willows — a 
practice  which  certainly  cannot  have 
a  very  enlivening  effect  on  an  ima- 
ginative invalid. 

So  much  for  the  medicinal  use 
of  the  willow.  The  tree  has  also  a 
recreative  aspect  in  many  parts  of 
our  land.  .  Boys  make  whistles  of 
its  wood  when  the  sap  is  running. 
In  Lancashire  these  are  called  "sap- 
whissels."  Small  branches  are  cut 
to  the  proper  form,  the  bark  is 
notchedround  with  aknife;  it  is  then 
beat  with  the  knife  haft,  and  the 
following  lines  are  repeated  : — 
"  Sip  sap,  sip  sap  ; 
Willie,  Willie  white  cap." 

Ihe  willow  used  to  be  interesting 
to  boys  in  another  way.  "  Its  twigs," 
says  Fuller,  "are  physic  to  drive 
out  the  folly  of  children."  In  Bohe- 
mia, however,  there  is  a  comfortable 
tradition  that  a  child  flogged  with 
a  willow  switch  will  waste  away. 

A  few  miscellaneous  articles  of 
folk-lore  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
Jn  a  previous  article  we  have  looked 
at  and  pitied  the  man  in  the  moon 
with  his  bundle  of  thorns  on  his 
back.  In  some  places  in  Germany 
it  is  held  that  it  is  a  load  of  willow 
boughs  which  he  is  condemned  to 
bear  for  ever.  He  had  stolen  them 
when  upon  the  earth. 

In  Baireuth  the  girls  at  Easter 
go  at  midnight  to  a  fountain, 
silently  and  without  being  seen,  and 
throw  into  the  water  little  rings 
made  of  willow,  each  named  after  a 
person.  He  or  she  whose  ring  sinks 
first  will  die  first. 

According  to  a  Bohemian  notion, 
the  willow  was  the  tree  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself,  and  the  devil 
has  made  it  particularly  attractive 
for  suicides. 

In  East  Prussia  the  willow  is  said 
to  give  biith  to  serpents. 

It  is  believed  in  Hesse  that  by 
means  of  knots  tied  in  willow  wands 
one  may  slay  a  distant  enemy. 


And  now  we  come  to  a  strange 
superstition.  In  Oldenburg  it  is 
said  that  if  a  woman  wishes  to  be- 
come a  witch,  and  devote  herself  to 
the  black  arts,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  under  a  willow  with  a 
witch  who  has  already  taken  her 
degree,  and  renounce  God  and  all 
his  saints  thus  :  — 
u  Hier  sitteich  unnern  Willgen 
Un  verswcere  Gottun  alle  ilillgen.'' 

In  Cambridgeshire,  when  Fuller 
wrote,  the  willow  was  known  as  the 
Cambridge  oak.  That  writer  men- 
tions that  "  it  groweth  incredibly 
fast,  it  being  a  byeword  in  this 
county  that  the  profit  by  willows 
will  buy  the  owner  a  horse  before 
that  any  other  tree  will  pay  for  the 
saddle."  He  also  adds,  evidently 
quoting  a  current  saying,  that  if 
green  ashe  may  burn  before  a  queen, 
withered  willows  may  be  allowed  to 
burn  before  a  lady. 

In  Lancashire  the  willow  is  known 
as  Widdy,  or  Wi'hy,  or  With. 

The  Yew,  like  the  willow,  is  a 
tree  associated  with  melancholy.  It 
has,  however,  more  of  mystery  about 
it;  and  there  is  a  tragic  air  in  the 
waving  of  its  gloomy  branches  to 
which  no  other  tree  can  make  any 
pretensions.  Virgil  calls  it  "  the 
baneful  yew," and  Shakspeare  speaks 
of  it  as  a  "  double  fatal"  tree. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  and  fitting 
occupant  of  churchyards.  How  it 
came  first  to  be  planted  in  such 
places  has  Jong  been  a  disputed 
point.  According  to  some,  it  was 
on  account  of  its  being  very  service- 
able for  bows.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  best  wood  for  bows  is  that 
of  the  yew.  This  supposition,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  untenable. 
An  ancient  law  of  Wales  records, 
"A  consecrated  yew,  its  value  is  a 
pound  ;  a  yew-tree  not  consecrated, 
fifteenpence."  Now,  if  the  trees 
were  grown  in  churchyards  only  to 
furnish  weapons  for  archers,  such  a 
difference    in   value    between  the 
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consecrated  and  the  non-consecrated 
would  never  have  been  made.  It 
is  more  likely  that  they  were  planted 
there  as  emblems  of  immortality. 
That  they  were  employed  in  this 
way,  it  has  been  conjectured,  is 
indicated  by  the  etymology  of  the 
name  ("a-s.  yf  "  probably  lelated  to 
ever)."  In  the  East,  the  yew  appears 
to  be  planted  beside  graves  as  a 
symbol  of  unfading  virtues  or  peren- 
nial remembrance. 

At  funerals  the  yew  was  employed 
of  old.  One  of  the  most  plaintive  of 
the  songs  of  the  old  dramatists  may 
be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this,  and 
also  of  the  u^e  of  the  willow  as  an 
emblem  of  forsaken  love.  It  occurs 
in  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy"  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Aspatia, 
a  forlorn  damsel,  begins  singing  : — 

1 4  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yews" 

Evadne  (a  lady  about  to  many 
the  faithless  lover)  says :  44  That's 
one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam." 

Aspatia:  44  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very 
pretty  one  : — 

44  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 
Say  I  died  true. 

44  My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 
From  my  hour  of  birth  ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gently  earth  !  " 

The  yew  was  once  reckoned 
poisonous,  and  for  that  reason  was 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  witches' 
potion  in  "Macbeth:" — 

44  Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse." 

The  ancients  believed  that  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  was  fatal  to  any 
one  sleeping  under  it.  They  would 
not  even  sit  under  its  shade;  neither 
would  they  place  their  bee-hives 
near  it,  in  case  the  bees  should  suck 
of  its  poison,  nor  would  they  drink 
out  of  a  bowl  made  ot  its  wood. 


Misfortune  was  believed  to  attend 
it  even  at  the  Christmas  season  of 
peace  and  goodwill.  Forby,  in  his 
44  East  Anglican  Vocabulary,"  says 
that,  44  if  you  bring  yew  inio  the 
house  at  Christmas,  amongst  the 
evergreens  used  to  dress  it,  you  will 
have  a  death  in  the  family  before 
the  end  of  the  year." 

It  may  be  added  that  yew  was 
often  used,  long  ago,  as  wrell  as  the 
willow  on  Palm  Sunday,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  palms. 

We  have  really  taken  quite  a  dis- 
mal turn,  for  now  we  arrive  at  the 
"  sad  Cypress."  This  is  one  of  the 
trees  which,  as  I  mentioned  in  apre- 
vious  article,  formed  the  w^ood  of  the 
cross  of  our  Saviour.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancients  for  funeral  purposes, 
and  dedicated  to  Pluto.  In  later 
times  it  was  also  employed  on 
funeral  occasions.  Coles,  in  his 
44  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Plants,"  says,  * "  Cypress  garlands 
are  of  great  account  at  Funeral  Is 
amongst  the  gentiler  sort :  but  liose- 
mary  and  Bayes  are  used  by  the  com- 
mons both  at  Funeralls  and  Wedd  ings. 
They  are  all  plants  which  fade  not 
a  good  while  after  they  are  gathered, 
and  used  (as  I  conceive)  to  intimate 
unto  us  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
present  solemnity  might  not  dye 
presently,  but  be  kept  in  minde  for 
many  yeares." 

There  are  many  allusions  by  the 
poets  to  the  44  Cypress  which  doth 
biers  adorn,"  "the  cypress  funerall" 
of  Spenser.  Says  Stanley,  in  his 
poems, — 

44  Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismall  grave 
Such  offerings  as  you  have, 
Forsaken  Cypresse,  and  sad  Ewe, 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or    growth    from    such  unhappy 
earth." 

Here  we  have  cypress  and  yew  as 
fellow-mourners,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  in  44  A  May  den's  Song  for  her 
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Dead  Lover,"  in  the  "Marrow  of 
Compliments,"  &c,  1655  : — 

u  Come  you  whose  loves  are  dead, 
And  whilst  I  sing, 
Weep  and  wring 
Every  hand,  and  every  head 

Bind  with  cypress,  and  sad  ewe — 
Ribbands  black,  and  candles  blue, 
For  him  that  was  of  men  most 
true." 

And  in  Shakspeare's  "  Twelfth 
IS'ight  "  we  have  a  song  containing 
the  same  allusions — 

u  Come  away,  come  away,  Death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid  ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid.  ^ 
My  shroud  of  white  stuck  all  with  yew, 

Oh  prepare  it ! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it." 

i(  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown," 

and  so  the  song  goes  on,  in  a  strain 
very  proper  for  a  despairing  lover. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  last 
subject  for  the  present  ;  that  is  to  be 
the  Apple-tree.  With  it  we  shall 
take  leave  of  the  folk-lore  of  British 
plants. 

"Of  all  fruits,"  remarks  Mr.  Con- 
way, u  the  apple  seems  to  have  the 
widest  and  most  mystical  history.  The 
myths  concerning  it  meet  us  in  every 
age  and  country.  Aphrodite  bears  it 
in  her  hand  as  well  as  ftve.  The  ser- 
pent guards  it ;  the  dragon  watches  it. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Solomon  ;  it  is  the 
healing  fruit  of  Arabian  tales.  Ulysses 
longs  tor  it  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  ; 
'1  antalus  grasps  vainly  for  it  in  Hades 
....  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  ac- 
complished his  mission  by  holding  it  to 
the  nostril ;  and,  in  the  folk  lore, 
1  Snowdrop  '  is  tempted  to  her  death  by 
an  apple,  half  of  which  a  crone  has 
poisoned,  but  recovers  life  when  the 
apple  falls  from  her  lips.  The  golden 
bird  seeks  the  golden  apples  of  the 
king's  garden  in  many  a  Norse  story  ; 
and  when  the  tree  bears  no  more, 
4  Frau  Bertha  '  reveals  to  her  favourite 
that  it  is  because  a  mouse  gnaws  at  the 
tree's  root.    Indeed,  the  kind  mother- 


goddess  is  sometimes  personified  as  an 
apple-tree.  But,  oftener,  the  apple  is 
the  tempter  in  Northern  mythology  also, 
and  sometimes  makes  the  nose  grow  so 
long,  that  the  pear  alone  can  bring  it 
again  to  moderate  size." 

We  shall  begin  with  the  planting 
of  the  tree.  An  old  proverb,  given 
by  Ray,  gives  instructions  on  this 
point : — 

"Apples,  pears,  hawthorn,  quick, 
oak,  set  them  at  All-bollon-tide  ( All- 
Hallo  ws-tide),  and  command  them  to 
prosper ;  set  them  at  Candlemas,  and 
entreat  them  to  grow." 

A  South  Devonshire  proverb  re- 
marks — 

"  If  good  apples  you  would  have, 
The  leaves  must  go  into  the  grave.' ' 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  his  "English  Pro- 
verbs and  Proverbial  Phrases,"  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  this  should  be  in 
the  grave,  that  is  to  say,  you  must 
plant  your  trees  in  the  fall  of  the 
leaf. 

We  saw  in  the  last  article  that 
various  rural  observances  were  re- 
sorted to  in  connection  with  corn, 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  good 
crop.  Very  similar  practices  are 
followed  in  the  case  of  apples.  The 
reader  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  in  many  districts  the  result  of 
the  apple  harvest  is  looked  forward 
to  with  much  anxiety.  The  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  good-willof 
the  unseen  powers  is,  therefore, 
quite  as  natural  there  in  the  orchard 
as  in  the  grain-field. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  for  1791,  describes  a 
West-of-England  custom,  as  it 
existed  in  his  day. 

"  In  the  South  hams  (villages)  o 
Devonshire,"  he  says,  uon  the  eve  of 
the  Epiphany,  the  farmer,  attended  by 
all  his  workmen,  with  a  large  pitcher 
of  cider,  goes  to  the  orchard,  and  tlmre, 
encircling  one  of  the  best- bearing 
trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast 
three  several  times  : — 
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u  '  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree  ! 
Whence    thou    may'st   bud,  and 

whence  thou  may'st  blow ! 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples 
enow ! 
Hats  full!  caps  full! 
Bushel — bushel — sacks  full ! 
And  my  pockets  full,   too!  — 
Huzza ! ' 

4  *  This  done,  they  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  they  are  sure 
to  find  bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be 
the  weather  what  it  may,  are  inex- 
orable to  all  entreaties  to  open  them, 
till  some  one  has  guessed  at  what  is  on 
the  spit,  which  is  generally  some  nice 
little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is 
the  reward  of  him  who  first  names  it. 
The  doors  are  then  thrown  open,  and 
the  lucky  clodpole  receives  the  tit-bit 
as  his  recompense.  Some  are  so  super- 
stitious as  to  believe  that,  if  they 
neglect  this  custom,  the  trees  will  bear 
no  apples  that  year." 

This  custom  appears  to  have  been 
observed  in  many  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  many  slightly  different 
ways.  Christmas  Eve  was  selected 
in  some  places  as  the  occasion  for 
wishing  health  to  the  apple-tree. 
Apples  were  roasted  on  a  string  till 
they  fell  into  a  pan  of  spiced  ale 
placed  to  receive  them.  This  drink 
was  called  lamb's  wool,  and  with  it 
the  trees  were  wassailed.  It  was 
set  down  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  orchard  as  possible,  and  those 
present,  taking  each  a  "  clomben  " 
cup  of  the  drink,  went  to  different 
trees  and  addressed  them  as 
follows  : — 

44  Health  to  thee,  good  apple-tree  ; 
Well  to  bear,  pocketful s,  hatfuls, 
Peckfuls,  bushel-bagf  uls ! " 

Part  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  was 
then  drunk,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  fragments  of  the  roasted  apples, 
was  thrown  at  the  tree,  all  the 
company  shouting  aloud. 

Sometimes,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cornwall  and  in  western  Devon- 
shire, the  wassailing  of  the  trees 
took  place  on  Twelfth  Night  Eve. 


Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  "  Book  of 
Days,"  describes  another  variety  of 
the  practice,  as  observed  in  Devon- 
shire on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  order  of  proceeding,  accor- 
ding to  this  writer,  is  as  follows  : — 
The  farmer,  with  his  family  and 
friends,  after  partaking  together  of 
hot  cakes  and  cider  (the  cake  being 
dipped  in  the  liquor  previous  to 
being  eaten),  proceeds  to  the  orchard, 
one  of  the  party  bearing  hot  cake 
and  cider  as  an  offering  to  the  prin- 
cipal apple-tree.  The  cake  is  for- 
mally deposited  on  the  fork  of  the 
tree,  and  the  cider  is  thrown  over  it, 
the  men  firing  off  guns  and  pistols, 
and  the  women  and  girls  shouting — 

44  Bear  blue,  apples  and  pears  enow, 
Barn-fulls,  bag-fulls,  sack-fulls. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  " 

a  A  similar  libation  of  spiced  ale," 
says  Dr.  Chambers,  "  used  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  orchards  and 
meadows  in  Norfolk;"  and  the 
author  of  a  very  ingenious  little 
work,  published  some  years  ago, 
"  The  Christmas  Book,"  states  that 
he  witnessed  a  ceremony  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
where  the  chorus  sung  was — 

44  Apples  and  pears,  with  right  good 
corn, 

Come  in  plenty  to  every  one  ; 
Eat  and  drink  good  cakes  and  hot 
ale ; 

Give  earth  to  drink,  and  she'll  not 
fail." 

Herrick  alludes  to  this  custom 
of  wishing  health  to  the  fruit- 
trees — 

44Wassaile  the  trees,  that  they  may 
beare 

You  many  a  plum  and  many  a  peare; 
For  more  or  less  fruits  they  will 
bring, 

And  you  do  give  them  wassailing." 

Hasted,  in  his  "  History  of  Kent," 
mentions  an  odd  custom  as  prevailing 
in  Rogation  week  about  Keston  and 
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Wiekham.  A  number  of  young 
men  used  to  meet  together,  and, 
with  hideous  noise,  run  into  the 
orchards  and  encircle  each  tree, 
pronouncing  these  words,— 

"  Stand  fast,  root,  bear  well,  top, 
God  send  us  a  youling  sop  ; 
Every  twig,  apple  big, 
Every  bough,  apples  enow." 

For  this  incantation  a  gratuity  was 
expected  in  money  or  drink.  If  it 
was  not  forthcoming,  the  young  men 
departed,  pouring  out  curses  loud 
and  deep  on  both  owners  and  trees. 

"It  seems  highly  probable,"  says 
Hasted,  "that  this  custom  has  arisen 
from  the  ancient  one  of  perambulation 
among  the  heathens,  when  they  made 
prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  use  and 
blessing  of  the  fruits  coming  up,  with 
thanksgiving  for  those  of  the  preceding 
year  ;  and,  as  the  heathens  supplicated 
Eolus,  god  of  the  winds,  for  his  fa- 
vourable blasts,  so  in  this  custom  they 
still  retain  his  name,  with  a  small 
variation.  This  ceremony  is  called 
youling,  and  the  word  is  often  used  in 
their  incantations." 

There  is  a  German  superstitious 
practice  having  the  same  object  in 
view  as  these  English  ones.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gorlitzand  in  the 
Ukermark,  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
straw  bands  are  laid  at  meal  time 
under  the  table.  The  guests  place 
their  feet  on  them.  When  the  meal 
is  ended,  one  of  the  party  draws 
forth  the  straw  bands.  These  he 
takes  into  the  garden  and  binds 
round  the  trees;  they  will  then  bear 
well. 

As  to  external  signs  by  which 
one  may  prognosticate  the  nature  of 
the  approaching  crop  of  apples,  I 
know  only  of  two  French  sayings. 
The  first  is— 

"  Annee  venteuse, 
Annee  pommeuse." 

And  the  second — 

"  Annee  hannetoneuse, 
Annee  pommeuse." 


We  come  now  to  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit.  There  is  a  belief,  yet 
extant,  that  it  is  highly  improper  to 
commence  that  labour  before  the 
apples  have  been  christened  by 
S.  Swithin,  whose  day  fall3  on  the 
15th  of  July.  In  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetshire  apples  are  sai#d  to  be 
christened  on  S.  James's  Day,  the 
25th  of  the  same  month.  Hone,  in 
his  "  Every-Day  Book,"  observes, 
"  Apples  were  blest  on  this  day  by 
the  priest.  There  is  a  special  form 
for  blessing  them  in  the  manual  of 
the  church  of  Sarum." 

It  is  a  Devonshire  belief  that 
apples  should  not  be  picked  when 
the  moon  is  waning.  If  they  are 
gathered  then  they  will  66  shrump 
up." 

The  first-fruits  of  a  tree,  it  is 
held  in  Germany,  should  be  gathered 
into  a  large  sack,  and  some  should 
be  left  on  the  tree.  In  that  case  it 
will  yield  abundantly. 

The  apple  is  of  unspeakable 
service  in  matters  of  love-divination, 
as  every  one  is  aware.  A  few 
examples  of  its  use  in  revealing  the 
happy  or  the  doleful  future  must 
suffice.  And  the  first  is  a  spell  of 
the  eve  of  All-Hallows.  It  consists 
in  the  eating  of  an  apple  before  a 
looking-glass,  when  the  figure  of  the 
future  husband,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  seen  looking  over  the  maiden's 
shoulder.  This  piece  of  divination 
is  introduced  by  Burns  in  his  cele- 
brated poem  of  "  Hallowe'en." 

"  Wee  Jenny  to  her  granny  says, 
'Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  granny  ? 
I'll  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass, 
I  gat  frae  Uncle  Johnnie.'  " 

But  the  grandmother  was  not 
willing — 

u  She  fulf't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 
In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin', 
She  notic't  na  an  aizle  brunt 
Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

(Jut  through  that  night. 
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4  4  4  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face  ! 
I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin' 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place, 
For  him  to  spae  your  fortune. 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it, 
For  mony  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 
And  lived  and  died  deleerit 

On  sic  a  night.'  " 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
October — SS.  Simon  and  Jude's  Day 
— it  used  to  be  a  common  practice 
with  young  women  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  first  letter,  at  least,  of 
their  future  husband's  name,  by 
means  of  an  apple  paring  ;  the  girl 
held  the  paring  in  the  right  hand, 
and  repeated  the  following  lines: — 

44  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  on  you  I  in- 
trude, 

By  this  paring  I  hope  to  discover, 
Without  any  delay,  to  tell  me  this 
day, 

The  first  letter  of  my  own  true 
lover." 

She  then  turned  round  three  times, 
and  cast  it  over  her  left  shoulder. 
If,  on  falling,  the  paring  formed  a 
letter,  that  was  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  :  if  it  broke,  the  inquirer  was 
obliged  to  consider  herself  as  destined 
for  the  garret.  This  custom  is  well- 
known  at  the  present  day,  but  its 
observance  is  not  confined  to  the 
festival  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  The 
rhyme  is  omitted,  and  any  date  is 
held  to  be  equally  fortunate  for 
making  the  experiment. 

A  belief  common  in  Durham 
comes  next  to  be  mentioned.  To 
ascertain  whether  her  professing 
lovers  really  care  for  her  or  not,  a 
maiden  takes  an  apple-pip,  and, 
naming  one  of  her  followers,  puts  it 
into  the  fire.  If  the  pip  makes  a 
noise  in  bursting  from  the  heat,  it  is 
a  proof oflove;  but  if  itis  consumed 
without  a  crack,  she  is  fully  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  real  regard  felt 
towards  her  by  the  person  named. 
This  is  also  a  Suffolk  superstition. 
The  following  is  in  some  cases  re- 


peated as  the  pips  are  placed  in  the 
fire  : — 

44  If  you  love  me,  pop  and  fly, 
If  you  hate  me,  lay  and  die," 

just  as  in  the  case  of  the  burning  of 
nuts  spoken  of  some  time  since. 

On  St.  Thomas's  night,  in  Austria, 
an  apple  is  cut  in  two  and  the  seeds 
in  each  half  are  counted.  If  the 
number  is  even,  one  will  be  married 
soon.  If  a  seed  be  cut  in  two  the 
course  of  love  will  not  run  smooth. 
If  two  be  so  cut,  it  is  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching widowmood. 

In  Silesia,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  a 
girl  buys  an  apple  without  beating 
down  the  price ;  she  then  takes  it 
home,  lays  it  under  her  pillow,  and 
expects  to  see  her  future  husband  in 
a  dream  at  midnight. 

In  Austria  an  apple  is  cut  in  two 
on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  dark,  and 
without  touching  it  with  the  naked 
hand.  The  left  half  is  laid  in  the 
bosom,  and  the  right  half  is  laid 
behind  the  door.  The  true  lover 
and  future  husband  may  be  expected 
at  midnight  to  appear  near  the  right 
half. 

In  the  Erzebirge,  a  girl  sleeps  on 
St.  Andrew's  or  Christmas  night 
with  an  apple  under  her  pillow.  At 
the  first  church  festival  thereafter, 
she  places  herself  with  the  apple  in 
her  hand  at  the  church  porch.  The 
first  man  she  sees  other  than  a 
relative  is  to  be  her  husband. 

In  some  parts  of  .England  girls 
make  trial  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
swains  by  sticking  apple  seeds  on 
the  cheeks,  or  on  the  forehead, 
naming  them  after  different  people 
of  their  acquaintance.  The  ri^ht 
sweetheart  is  proved  by  his  seed 
remaining  longer  than  the  others. 

The  black  pippins  or  seeds  of  the 
apple  are  used  in  Lancashire,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Morris,  in  his 
"  Glossary  of  the  Words  and  Phrases 
of  Furness,"  as  a  love  charm.  The 
youths  and  maidens  employ  them  to 
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ascertain  in  what  direction  their 
future  partners  in  life  lie.  Fresh 
pippins  are  taken  and  pressed  be- 
tween the  finder  and  thumb,  until 
they  fly  out  of  the  hand,  the  follow- 
ing verse  being  repeated  : — 

"  Pippin,  pippin  paradise, 
Tell  me  where  my  love  lies ; 
East,  west,  nort*  ,  south, 
Kirkby,  Kendal,  Cockermouth?" 

Ral ph  Sebergham,  about  a  h u n dred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  thus  alludes  to 
the  custom  in  his  "  St.  Agnes'  Fast, 
or  the  Amorous  Maiden  : " — 

"  A  pippin  frae  an  apple  fair  I  cut, 
And  clwose  atween  my  thoom  and 

finger  put ; 
Then  cry'd,  4  Where  wons  my  luive, 

come  tell  me  true,' 
And  ever  forret  straight  away  it 

flew." 

—Cumb.  Ball,  p.  24. 

The  apple-tree  is  in  some  places 
held  to  prognosticate  death.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Bede,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  tells  that  in  July,  1871,  he 
was  walking  in  a  garden  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  when  his  com- 
panion called  his  attention  to  an 
apple-tree  on  which  were  blossoms 
as  well  as  fruit.  She  told  him  that 
this  was  regarded  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
and  betokened  death  to  one  of  the 
family  before  next  spring. 

It  is  a  Suffolk  belief  that  if  a 
person  is  drowned,  an  apple  sent 
down  the  stream  will  come  to  a 
standstill  over  the  place  where  the 
body  lies. 

I  have  now  to  mention  two  local 
customs  connected  with  apples.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  county  of  Salop. 
At  the  Wake  or  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, held  at  the  small  village  of  St. 
Kenelm's,  there  called  Kenelm's 
Wake,  or  Crab  Wake,  the  inhabit- 
ants had,  at  the  close  of  last  century, 
a  singular  practice  of  pelting  each 
other  with  crabs.  Even  the  clergy- 
man seldom  escaped  as  he  went  to 
and  from  chapel. 


The  second  custom  is  observed  on 
St.  Thomas's  Day  at  Harvington,  in 
Worcestershire.  It  is  usual  there 
on  that  festival  for  persons,  chiefly 
children,  to  go  round  the  village 
begging  for  apples,  and  singing  the 
following  rhymes  : — 

"  Wassail,  wassail,  through  the  town, 
If  you've  got  any  apples,  throw  them 
down. 

Up  with  the  stocking,  and  down  with 
the  shoe, 

If  you've  got  no  apples,  money  will 
do. 

The  jug  is  white,  and  the  ale  is 
brown, 

This  is  the  best  house  in  the  town." 

Many  little  children's  sports  are 
mixed  up  with  apples,  and  deserve 
mention  here.  An  original  child's 
game  with  an  apple  is  played  at  in 
Lancashire.  It  is  known  by  the 
descriptive  title  of  "  Lug-an'-a-bite." 
An  apple  is  thrown  to  some  distance, 
the  boys  then  run  for  it,  and  who- 
ever obtains  it  first,  bites  at  it  until 
he  is  compelled  to  throw  it  away 
again  by  the  other  boys  pulling  his 
hair,  and  so  on,  till  the  apple  is  all 
eaten. 

At  St.  Ives,  an  ancient  practice  is 
still,  to  a  great  extent,  observed  of 
providing  the  children  with  a  large 
apple  on  All  Hallows  Eve,  "  Allan 
Day,  as  it  is  called,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  his  M  Popular  Romances  of  the 
West  of  England,"  4t  is  the  day  of 
days  to  hundreds  of  children,  who 
would  deem  it  a  great  misfortune 
were  they  to  go  to  bed  on  Allan 
night,  without  the  time-honoured 
Allan-apple  to  hide  beneath  their 
pillows.  A  quantity  of  large  apples 
are  thus  disposed  of,  the  sale  of 
which  is  dignified  by  the  term  Allan 
Market." 

Children  in  the  North  of  England, 
when  they  eat  apples,  or  similar 
fruit,  have  a  practice  of  throwing 
away  the  pippins,  repeating  : — 

"  Pippin,  pippin,  fly  away,  away, 
Get  me  one  another  day." 
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The  last  juvenile  item  of  infor- 
mation is  a  rhyme  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  children  of  Furness 
(Lancashire),  the  crows  promise 
secrecy  in  the  event  of  their  receiv- 
ing an  apple : — 

"  Craa  !  craa !  Forness  fell : 
Gie  me  a  lile  {little]  apple, 
An'  I  wain't  tell." 

In  some  places  in  Germany  when 
a  child  dies  an  apple  is  placed  in 
its  hand,  when  it  is  coffined,  to  play 
with  in  paradise. 

Apples  have  long  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation as  a  fruit  favourable  to 
health. 

"  Eat  an  apple  on  going  to  bed, 
And  you'll  keep   the  doctor  from 
earning  his  bread," 

is  a  Pembrokeshire  proverb,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  saying  is  current 
in  many  other  places.  And,  surely, 
no  one  can  wonder  at  apples  being 
good  for  the  human  constitution 
when  one  knows  that  it  is  the  fruit 
that  restores  the  youth  of  the  gods. 
We  read  in  the  Northern  Mythology 
that  Idun,  the  wife  of  Bragi,  son 
of  Odin,  keeps  in  her  casket  apples 
of  which  the  gods  bite  when  they 
find  themselves  growing  old  ;  then 
they  become  young  again,  and  so  it 
will  go  on  until  Ragnarock,  the 
great  twilight  of  the  gods. 

In  Pomerania  an  apple  is  eaten 
on  Easter  morning  as  a  cure  for 
fevers;  in  Westphalia,  mixed  with 
saffron,  it  is  held  to  be  a  charm 
against  jaundice ;  in  Silesia,  an 
apple,  scraped  from  the  bottom,  is 
said  to  cure  costiveness,  and  scraped 
from  the  top,  to  cure  diarrhoea. 

In  the  North  of  England  the  fruit 
is  believed  to  cure  warts.  Boys 
cut  an  apple  in  two,  rub  the  wart 
with  each  half,  tie  the  apple  to- 
gether, and  bury  it.  The  warts  are 
held  to  disappear  on  the  decay  of 
the  fruit. 

The  tree  may  be  made  use  of  in 
the  event  of  cutting  oneself  with  a 


knife.  If  one  is  wounded  let  him 
cut,  in  an  upward  direction,  a  piece 
off  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree — 
but,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  any  fruit- 
tree  will  do  equally  well — and 
apply  it  to  the  recent  wound,  so 
that  the  blood  may  adhere  to  it,  and 
then  lay  it  in  some  part  of  the 
house  where  it  is  quite  dark.  The 
bleeding  will  cease. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  following  superstitious  practice 
is  observed  for  the  cure  of  a  horse 
affected  by  the  "foul."  The 
owner  of  the  beast  goes  at  mid- 
night, alone,  and  in  silence,  into  his 
orchard,  and  graves  a  turf  at  the 
foot  of  the  largest  apple-tree 
therein,  and  then  hangs  it  carefully 
on  the  topmost  bough.  If  this  is 
duly  performed,  as  the  turf  mudders 
away  the  disease  will  gradually 
leave  the  animal. 

But,  though  our  tree  is  generally 
curative,  its  fruit  sometimes  is  not 
so.  In  Hessia,  for  instance,  it  is 
said  that  an  apple  must  not  be  eaten 
on  New  Year's  Day,  as  it  will  pro- 
duce abscess. 

The  popular  English  proverbs  of 
the  apple-tree  are  pretty  numerous. 
In  connection  with  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  I  have  already  repeated 
two.  Here  is  a  third  proverb  to  be 
added  to  the  list  : — 

"  At  Michaelmas  time,    or  a  little 
before, 

Half  an  apple  goes  to  the  core  ; 
At  Christmas  time,  or  a  little  after, 
A  crab  in  the  hedge,  and  thanks  to 
the  grafter." 

A  fourth  saying  contains  a  hint  as 
to  the  way  to  manage  the  natives  of 
Lancashire  : — 

u  He  that    would  take  a  Lancashire 
man,  at  any  time  or  tide, 

Must  bait  his  hook  with  a  good  egg 
pie,  or  an  apple  with  a  red  side." 
Another  proverb  remarks  that — 
"  He  that  would  an  old  wife  wed, 
Must  eat  an  apple  before  he  goes  to 
bed." 
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The  proverbs  which  remain  are 
of  the  moral-illustration  order,  such 
as  u  Plant  the  crab  where  you  will, 
it  will  never  bear  pippins."  "  The 
pearings  of  a  pippin  are  better  than 
a  whole  crab."  "  Better  give  an 
apple  than  eat  it,"  quoth  Hendyng  ; 
and  "He  that  is  won  with  a  nut 
may  be  lost  with  an  apple."  I  shall 
not  set  any  more  of  them  down  here, 
for,  though  quaint  and  interesting  in 
their  way,  this  is  hardly  the  place 
for  them. 

Under  the  fruitful  branches  of 
the  apple-tree,  I  now  take  leave  of 
you,  kind  reader.  We  have  together, 
and  in  various   places,  gone  over 


many  a  page  of  the  Book  of  Nature. 
Our  work  has  not  been  to  read  in  it 
the  characters  written  by  its  great 
Author.  What  we  have  had  to  do 
is  to  view  the  ornamental  illumina- 
tions supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man ;  the  grotesque  figures, '  the 
eccentric  lines,  the  weird  colouring 
with  which  he  has  tried  to  adorn 
the  margin.  Compared  with  the  text 
of  the  book,  these  additions  look  often 
like  the  aimless  scribbling  of  a  little 
child.  Bat  let  us  not  despise  them  ; 
for  my  part,  it  is  with  a  sigh  of 
regret,  because  the  scribbling  days 
of  mankind  are  over,  that  I  close 
the  book. 


THE  BOY-GOD  OF  LOVE. 

See  where  he  lies,  the  lovely  God, 

With  drowsy  voice  and  melting  eye, 

With  honeyed  lip  and  tender  thigh, 
He  crushes  roses  on  the  sward. 

See  where  he  lies,  the  lovely  God, 

His  breath,  his  neck,  his  snowy  wing, 

Generous  scents  ambrosial  fling, 
Till  all  the  flattered  woods  are  stored. 

See  where  he  lies,  the  lovely  God, 

The  pouting  boy,  when  Zeus  began 

To  pant,  turned  Zeus  into  a  swan 
For  pastime,  then  his  shape  restored. 

See  where  he  lies,  the  lovely  God, 

With  rainbow-smile  he  braids  the  storm 
Of  kisses  raining  on  his  form, 

From  all  the  lips  of  Heaven  poured. 

Robert  Batson. 
13—2 
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THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

O'er  the  mountain  drear, 

Through  the  forest  sear, 
The  winter  blast  is  wailing, 
And  flowerets  fair,  in  their  fragrance  rare, 
Beneath  its  might  are  failing. 

Through  the  cold  black  night, 
O'er  the  churchyard's  height, 
The  winter  blast  is  sweeping, 
And  it  seems  to  sigh,  as  it  hurries  by, 

For  the  dead  who  beneath  are  sleeping. 

For  scattered  there, 

Like  flowerets  fair, 
Or  leaves  of  the  forest  dying, 
While  the  winter  blast  comes  wailing  past, 
Our  loved  and  lost  are  lying. 

The  minster's  bell 
In  melodious  swell 
O'er  hill  and  dale  is  pealing, 
And  the  Christmas  chime  of  the  blessed  time 
Is  the  grand  old  tale  revealing. 

This  tale  of  old 
Is  once  more  told, 
Of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Glory, 
For  the  ivy  green  in  the  church  is  seen, 
And  it  tells  of  "  the  old,  old  story." 

The  old  man's  tears 

For  the  bygone  years 
O'er  his  wasted  cheeks  are  stealing, 
And  his  silent  woe,  for  his  hopes  laid  low, 
Awakes  at  the  joy-bells  pealing. 

Like  a  shroud  of  white 

Lay  the  snow-wreaths  bright 
O'er  the  friends  of  his  manhood  perished, 
And  the  faithful  wife  of  a  lengthened  life 
Whom  from  youth  to  age  he  cherished. 

But  not  in  vain 

Is  the  sacred  strain 
Which  the  Christmas  chimes  are  ringing, 
As  the  joy-bell  rings,  to  the  King  of  Kings 
The  old  man's  hopes  are  clinging. 

A.  S.  Martin. 
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THE  SECOND  COUNCIL  OF  NICiEA. 

IMAGE  WORSHIP. 

By  the  Rev.  Narcissus  George  Batt. 

"  The  Acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  are  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Councils.  A  faithful  version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  provoke  in  different 
readers  a  sigh  or  a  smile." — u  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall"  Chapter  xlix. 


Nicjea,  the  city  of  victory,  is  memo- 
rable for  two  assemblies  which,  by 
deciding  important  controversies, 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  religion 
of  mankind. 

The  second  of  these  synods  is 
divided  from  the  first  by  an  interval 
longer  than  separates  the  parliament 
which  persecuted  the  Lollards  from 
that  which  disestablished  the  Irish 
Church.  Held  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Lower  Empire,  it 
represents  a  barbarous  age  and  a 
falling  State.  Still  a  general  couucii 
acknowledged  for  a  thousand  years 
both  by  East  and  West,  possesses 
an  authority  which  can  be  chal- 
lenged by  none  of  the  numerous 
synods  of  the  present  time ;  few 
early  councils  were  occupied  with 
questions  of  equal  practical  import- 
ance, and  its  quaint  records  offer 
a  lively  picture  of  that  obscure 
period  which  preceded  the  dawn  of 
modern  civilization. 

The  "Acts  of  the  Councils," 
though  once  recommended  by  the 
"British  Solomon,"  King  James  I., 
to  the  universities  of  England,  are 
probably  little  studied  among  us. 
Yet,  as  geologists  explore  extinct 
volcanoes,  so  theologians  may  pe- 
ruse with  interest  even  these  obso- 
lete discussions.  They  exhibit  the 
petrified  Eastern  Church  as  con- 
vulsed by  opposing  elements,  and 
developing  out  of  the  strife  those 
familiar  dogmas  in  which  later  gene- 
rations have  found  spiritual  suste- 
nance. 


Political,  as  well  as  religious 
causes,  operated  in  the  revolution 
crowned  by  the  second  Nicene 
Couucii.  The  former  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  weighed  most  with 
the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
princess  who  then  governed  the 
remains  of  the  vast  empire  of  Rome. 
The  family  10  which  the  late  empe- 
ror, her  husband,  belonged  had 
laboured  during  three  reigns  to  root 
out  that  devotion  to  images  which, 
originally  so  hateful  to  Christians, 
had  silently  grown  into  general 
usage.  The  Isaurian  dynasty  came 
from  a  mountainous  province,  where 
the  tiaditions  of  the  early  Church 
yet  lingered  ;  and,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  Mahomedanism,  and 
vexed  at  the  taunts  of  Jews  and 
Saracens,  these  princes  hoped  that 
a  superstition  never  sanctioned  by 
any  public  decree  would  yield  to 
the  condemnation  of  an  oecumenical 
council.  In  those  days  councils 
invariably  decided  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Byzantine  govern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  very  full  synod  of  338 
bishops  was  induced  to  pronounce 
the  required  censure.  This  coun- 
cil, more  numerous  than  the  first 
Nicene  Council  under  Constantine, 
was  held  at  Constantinople  in  759, 
and,  for  about  fifty  years  altogether, 
the  sacred  images  or  likenesses 
(eiKoi/es)  were  banished  from  their 
accustomed  stations  in  the  churches 
of  the  East.  But  the  temper  of 
the  times   was   unfriendly   to  this 
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premature  reform,  which  was  car- 
ried out  in  a  spirit  like  that  of  our 
Henry  VIII.,  at  once  hesitating  and 
violent.  The  Saracens  still  pressed 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  while,  on 
the  west,  Italy,  the  conquest  of 
Belisarius,  burst  into  open  revolt. 
The  Empress  Irene  was  a  native  of 
idolatrous  Athens,  and,  like  most 
of  the  Byzantine  princesses,  in- 
clined to  image  worship.  With  her 
religious  zeal  she  combined,  how- 
ever, like  the  Athalia  of  Scripture, 
whom  she  much  resembled,  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  power.  She  was 
so  jealous  of  her  brothers-in-law, 
and  even  of  her  own  young  son  and 
nominal  colleague,  that  she  after- 
wards contrived  to  get  rid  of  them 
all,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity.*  The  support  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  dynasty  was 
therefore  essential  to  her,  and,  if 
the  Pope,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  images,  could  be  concil- 
iated, she  might  even  restore  Italy 
to  her  dominions.  Her  chief  agent 
in  reversing  the  religious  policy  of 
her  predecessors  was  Tarasius,  one 
of  her  ministers,  whom  she  suddenly 
advanced,  although  a  laymau,  to  the 
Patriarchal  throne. 

Such  a  proceeding,  though  un- 
usual, seemed  less  strange  at  Con- 
stantinople than  elsewhere.  The 
Patriarchs  of  the  imperial  city  have 
always  had  very  close  relations  with 
the  government,  and  been  considered 
pretty  much  in  the  light  of  minis- 
ters of  public  worship.  Hence  they 
have  been  so  frequently  deposed, 
both  in  Byzantine  and  Turkish 
times,  that  there  are  generally  some 
ex-patriarchs  living  in  retirement, 
like  ex-chancellors  with  us. 

Images,  having  been  prohibited 
by  a  Council,  could  only  be  replaced 
by  an  equal  authority,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  fir  holding  the 
synod  in  the  accustomed  place  at 


the  capital.  But  the  Bishops  of  the 
lately  dominant  party,  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  soldiers,  assumed  such  a 
menacing  attitude  that  the  Empress 
found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  year 
a.d.  787,  that  the  assembly  was 
convened,  which  has  impressed 
their  peculiar  character  on  the  un- 
reformed  churches,  and  offers  the 
most  formidable  barrier  to  the  union 
of  the  Oriental  and  the  Anglican 
communions.  As  our  Stewart  kings 
used  to  transfer  their  Parliaments 
to  Oxford  whenever  London  was 
troublesome,  so  the  synod,  which 
was  to  establish  the  religion  of  the 
Empress,  was  convened  at  Nica&a 
in  Bithynia,  a  town  not  too  distant 
from  the  court,  and,  as  some  of  the 
speakers  subsequently  remarked  ? 
already  renowned  for  the  triumph 
of  orthodoxy. 

It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe 
the  official  report  of  the  opening  of 
the  Council,  both  to  show  the  share 
which  the  civil  power  had  in  the 
matter,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of 
that  state  style  which,  first  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, has  passed  to  the  courts  of 
modern  Europe,  and  has  even  found 
its  way  into  some  of  the  formularies 
of  our  Church  : — "  The  holy  and 
oecumenical  synod  met  under  the 
rule  of  the  most  religious  and 
Christ-beloved  Lords,  Constantine 
and  his  mother  Irene,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  their  consulship,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  the  kalends  of  October." 
(The  reader  will  note  the  female 
consul  an&G?*eek  kalends.)  "  It  was 
called  together  by  the  Divine  grace, 
and  the  pious  oracular  sentence 
(^eWtcr/xa)  of  the  same  sovereigns 
confirmed  of  God,  and  consisted 
of  two  Peters,  a  Roman  arch- 
priest  and  abbott,  holding  the  place 
of  the  most  holy  archbishop  of  the 


*  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  attributed  to  the  horror  of  nature  at  her  cruelty. 
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elder  Rome  ;  Tarasius,  the  most 
holy  archbishop  of  the  renowned 
Constantinople,  New  Rome  ;  John 
and  Thomas,  the  most  reverend 
priests  and  monks,  vicars  of  the 
apostolic  thrones  of  the  Eastern 
Diocese  ;*  and  about  300  bishops, 
whose  number  afterwards  increased 
to  350  by  the  accession  of  con- 
verted heretics  and  others."  Their 
names  and  sees  are  recapitulated  at 
the  close  of  each  Act,  and  show 
that  they  mostly  came  from  obscure 
places  in  Asia  Minor,  or  Naples  and 
Sicily,  which  then  formed  part  of 
the  empire.  The  Bishops  of  the 
West  were  absent,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  the 
decrees  cf  this  u  universal  "  Council. 

There  were  also  present  a  crowd 
(7r/\?7poS/xa)  of  Abbots,  Negumens, 
and  Archimandrites,  with  their 
monks,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings. 

The  members  of  the  council  were 
"  seated  before  the  ambo  of  the 
Great  Church  uamed  from  Wisdom, 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
Petronas,  ex-consul,  patrician,  and 
count  of  the  royal  domestics 
(oij/LKLov)^  and  John,  Royal  ostiary 
and  military  logothete,  the  holy  and 
undefiled  Gospels  being  set  forth  " — 
placed  on  a  throne,  probably,  as  at 
the  first  Nicene  council.  The  Greek 
language  lends  itself  easily  to  this 
high-flown  style,  made  up  of  com- 
pound words  and  superlatives,  but 
many  of  the  official  terms  are  Latin, 
quaintly  disguised  in  Greek,  a  tra- 
dition of  Roman  times.  The  same 
fashion  prevails  throughout.  The 
sovereigns  are  "  most  pious,  God- 
protected,  and  serene;"  their  officers 
"  most  magnificent  and  commend- 
able ;  "  the    bishops — even  when 


heretical — "most  holy,  blessed,  and 
dear  to  God  :  "  the  Patriarchs, 
"Apostolicand  Universal."  This  last 
title  was,  however,  only  borne  by 
the  Prelate  of  Constantinople,  under 
vehement  protest  from  the  rival 
Pontiff  at  Rome.  The  Latin  trans- 
lator of  the  Acts,  the  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican,  AnaStasius,  omits  the 
phrase,  and  censures  the  adulation 
of  the  Greeks,  which  they  clumsily 
excused  by  pretending  that  ([Ecu- 
menical meant  no  more  than  pre- 
siding over  a  portion  of  the  world 
inhabited  by  Christians.  In  rebuke 
of  this  arrogance  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  Gregory 
the  Great,  described  themselves  as 
servants  of  the  servants  of  God, 
which  is  still  the  title  of  those 
humble  pastors. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  an 
adorable  "Sacred"  (royal  letter), 
which  was  read  by  a  privy  coun- 
sellor. 

The  faithful  monarchs  of  the 
Romans  express  to  the  Bishops, 
assembled  by  their  order,  their  pious 
wish  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
grant  them  freedom  of  debate, J 
and  give  their  reasons  for  holding 
a  council. 

Both  the  late  Patriarch  Paul  and 
the  present  one,  Tarasius,  had  ex- 
pressed scruples  about  holding  the 
See  while  the  East  was  cut  off  from 
the  West  by  the  impious  condemna- 
tion of  images  in  the  late  synod. 
They  had  promised  a  council  to  re- 
move these  objections,  and  now  ex- 
hort the  Fathers  to  imitate  the  pious 
rigour  of  S.  Peter,  who  with  his 
sword§  smote  off  an*  organ  of  hearin 
which  was  Jewish  and  servile. 

The  Bishops  who  had  sided  with 
the  former  government  were  allowed 


*  Diocese  is  here  a  civil  term.    The  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  are  meant. 
Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  Monophysite,  and  is  ignored  throughout, 
f  Obsequii. 

I  Probably  a  customary  form.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  Council  on  the  opposition  side. 
§  For  which  rash  act  his  master  severely  rebuked  him. 
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to  read  their  recantation  as  soon 
as  the  royal  applause  had  subsided. 
They  anathematized  all  heretics, 
especially  those  who  apply  to  sacred 
icons  the  texts  against  idols,  or  who, 
like  Arius,  pretend  that  we  are  not 
followers  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Fathers,  unless  we  can  prove  our 
doctrines  clearly  out  of  the  Bible.* 
Like  the  prodigal  son,  the  harlot, 
and  the  thief,  they  irr.pl ore  mercy 
and  hope  for  pardon.  Even  the 
monks  were  softened  by  this  piteous 
appeal,  one  Bishop  wept  aloud,  and 
the  penitents  took  their  seats  amidst 
shouts  of  "  The  Fathers  to  the 
Fathers  !  the  Orthodox  to  the  Or- 
thodox !  "  The  Bishop  of  Nicasa 
and  his  friends  were  not  so  kindly 
treated.  Their  sincerity  was  doubted, 
and  the  monks  quoted  Basil  and 
Athanasius  in  favour  of  severity. 
A  question  being  started  whether 
the  present  heresy  or  those  of  former 
times  were  worst,  Tarasius  sternly 
replied,  "  In  Church  matters,  bad  is 
bad  ;  it  is  all  the  same  by  the  law 
of  God  whether  a  man  offend 
against  great  dogmas  or  small."  He 
was  too  politic,  notwithstanding,  to 
drive  the  defeated  party  to  despair, 
especially  as  none  of  them  dared  to 
persist  in  their  opinions. 

The  Fathers  and  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  were  proved  to  warrant 
indulgence,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
monks,  all  were  forgiven  who  had 
not  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  past 
persecution  of  the  orthodox. 

Heretical  ordination  coming  under 
discussion,  a  story  was  related  which 
resembles  a  familiar  passage  in  the 
life  of  Cranmer.  The  heretical 
emperor,  Anastasius,  banished  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  gave 
the  office  to  one  John,  who  had 
promised  to  repudiate  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  But  John,  at  the 
persuasion  of  S.  Sabbas,  broke  his 


promise,  and  was  imprisoned  on  that 
account.  The  court  sent  the  Duke 
of  Palestine  to  threaten  him  into 
compliance.  He  consented  to  recant, 
and  was  brought  before  a  splendid 
assemblage  on  Sunday,  in  the  House 
(church  ?)  of  S.  Stephen. 

The  Patriarch,  attended  by  Sabbas 
and  another  abbot,  mounted  the 
pulpit;  but,  instead  of  making  the 
heretical  profession  expected,  they 
all  three  anathematized  the  emperor's 
favourite  sect. 

The  Council  concluded  its  first 
Act  by  decreeing  that  clergymen 
ordained  by  heretics  were  to  be  re- 
cognized, unless  they  had  inten- 
tionally gone  to  a  heretic  for  ordi- 
nation, wThen  it  might  have  been 
received  from  orthodox  hands. 

In  the  second  session,  the  great 
event  was  the  reading  of  the  epistle 
of  Pope  Hadrian  to  the  so\ereigns. 
The  Pope  commences  by  praising 
the  Giver  of  Light  for  raising  up 
their  predestined  goodness  to  heal 
the  Church's  wounds,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles, 
assures  the  new  Constantine  and 
Helena  of*  victory  over  all  the  bar- 
barians. Images,  he  declares,  had 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  in 
the  Koman  Church,  as  is  proved 
by  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  when  Silvester,  the  bis- 
hop, had  shown  him  the  likenesses  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  whom  he  had 
already  seen  in  a  vision,  and  cured 
him  of  a  leprosy,  for  which  the 
heathen  physicians  had  prescribed  a 
bath  of  infant's  blood. f  S.Gregory, 
too,  had  sanctioned  pictures  as  the 
books  of  the  ignorant. 

Man  had  recehed  from  God,  in 
whose  image  he  was  created,  the 
power  of  inventing  things  for  his 
own  edification,  which,  though  not 
commanded,  are  approved  for  the 
goodness  of  their  intention.  Thus 


*  The  iconoclasts  must  have  anticipated  this  main  principle  of  the  Reformers, 
t  This  tradition  is  quite  unhistorical. 
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Adam  gave  names  to  all  living 
things,  Abel  offered  sacrifice,  Jacob 
poured  oil  on  a  stone  pillar  at  Bethel. 
If  the  brazen  serpent  healed  the 
Israelites,  what  madness  not  to 
worship  the  images  of  Christ  and 
His  mother  !  David  prophesied  of 
this  use  of  images,  saying,  in  the 
Psalms,  u  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I 
seek,"  and  "  Lift  thou  up  thy  counte- 
nance upon  us."  Quotations  equally 
pertinent  from  the  fathers  follow, 
which  will  mostly  meet  us  again  in 
the  fourth  session.  One  or  two  are 
from  Latin  authors:  e.g.  (Ambrose), 
44  Do  we  divide  Christ  when  we 
adore  in  Him  at  once  the  Divine 
likeness  and  the  cross  ?  "  and  an 
odd  passage  from  Jerome,  which 
reads  like  irony  : — 

"As  God  allowed  every  nation  to 
adore  the  works  of  men's  hands,  but 
gave  to  the  Jews  tables  of  stone,  so 
hath  he  granted  to  Christians  to  paint 
pnd  adore  the  cross,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  good  works." 

The  ancient  Oriental  custom,  so 
obnoxious  to  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, of  rendering  something  like 
divine  honours  to  the  sovereign,  his 
portraits  and  proclamations,  seems 
to  have  had  a  large  share  in  suggest- 
ing the  veneration  of  the  sacred 
likenesses.  Pope  Hadrian,  and  most 
of  the  disputants  on  the  same  side, 
insist  strongly  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  adoration — 
"  The  princes  are  sinners  like  our- 
selves, yet  we  adore  their  like- 
nesses ;  how  much  more  ought  we 
to  adore  the  likenesses  of  the  saints?  " 
His  personal  appeal  to  the  sove- 
reigns is  couched  in  terms  of  extra- 
ordinary humility,  which  would 
have  shocked  some  of  his  succes- 
sors— "I  conjure,  and,  as  though 
present,  /  roll  myself  before  your 
divinely -guided  feet,  beseeching  you 
to  set  up  the  sacred  images  in  Greece 
and  the  royal  city." 


The  remainder  of  the  epistle  was 
not  translated  into  Greek,  or  read  to 
the  Council,  lest,  as  Anastasius 
observes,  the  heretics  might  take 
occasion  to  sneer.  It  contained  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  rebellious  and 
even  heretical  title  of  "Universal 
Bishop,"  usurped  by  the  presiding 
Patriarch,  in  derogation  of  the  pri- 
macy of  Peter.  The  Pope  complains 
that  a  lay  servant  of  the  crown 
should  have  leaped  at  one  step  into 
the  highest  prelacy.  Conscious  that 
reason  is  on  his  side,  here  he  speaks 
out  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity 
which  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  his  laboured  apology  for 
images. 

u  One  is  ashamed  to  say  what  it 
would  be  wrong  to  leave  unsaid.  'I  hose 
who  need  to  be  taught  become  teachers; 
and,  not  knowing  how  to  walk,  rashly 
undertake  to  guide  others  *  Who,  in 
secular  matters,  would  thus  choose  an 
inexperienced  soldier  to  command  an 
army?  Still,  much  allowance  might  be 
made  to  the  restorers  of  images,  who, 
by  S.  Peter's  aid,  will  become  no  less 
glorious  conquerors  than  our  son,  the 
Lord  Charles,  King  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards,  who,  ruling  himself  by  our 
monitions, f  hath  subdued  all  the  West, 
and  granted  to  the  Church  of  the 
Apostle  whole  provinces  and  cities, 
which  Lombard  perfidy  had  withheld. 
The  Byzantine  princes  should  imitate 
this  liberality,  and  give  alms  to  the 
poor  of  Rome,  and  the  lights  of  S. 
Peter's." 

Another  epistle  to  the  Patriarch 
announces  the  Pope's  adhesion  to 
the  six  orthodox  councils  ;  and  while 
hinting  reproachfully  at  certain 
shepherds  who  enter  not  by  the 
door,  exhorts  the  Patriarch  to  re- 
deem the  scandal  of  his  rapid  pro- 
motion by  zeal  in  persecuting  the 
ioiage-breakers,  who  had  dared  to 
hold  a  Council  without  the  consent 
of  Rome. 

The  legates  demanded  whether 
the  Patriarch  agreed  to  the  Papal 


*  The  conduct  of  Tarasius  justifies  the  Pope  in  thus  calling  him  a  blind  guide, 
f  Yet  Charlemagne  could  not  endure  image- worship. 
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letters,  to  which  Tarasius  replied, 
that,  since  Paul  had  written  of  the 
Romans  that  u  their  faith  was  spoken 
of  throughout  the  whole  world,"  it 
would  be  inconsiderate  to  resist  the 
arguments  of  the  Roman  bishop  ; 
and  that  his  own  independent  re- 
searches had  led  him  to  similar  con- 
clusions.* The  Council  approved  this 
determination,  and  broke  up  amidst 
a  profuse  display  of  enthusiasm  for 
Irene,  rightly  called  the  pacific.f 
The  monks  in  particular  were  con- 
fident that  their  sins  would  be  for- 
given in  consideration  of  their  share 
in  restoring  their  beloved  images. 

The  sy  nodical  epistle  of  the  Pa- 
triarch Tarasius  to  the  Oriental 
clergy,  which  was  read  at  the  third 
session,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  practical  tone  of  the  Papal  com- 
munications, which  were  full  of 
demands  for  power  and  profit. 

After  glorifying  the  inscrutable 
providence  of  God,  which,  in  ways 
known  only  to  Himself,  had  con- 
strained one,  just  before  a  layman, 
to  become  oecumenical  Patriarch, 
Tarasius  enters  into  a  long  profes- 
sion of  faith.  All  the  mysteries  of 
the  Divine  Nature  are  so  minutely 
treated  that  the  Jesuit  editors  mark 
the  passage  as  obscure,  and  to  be 
read  with  caution.  The  ancient 
heretics  are  anathematized  in  the 
invariable  style  of  the  Greek  pre- 
lates, the  six  Councils  received,  and 
the  vain  talk  of  later  times — i.e., 
the  recent  Council  of  image  rejec- 
tors— declared  null  and  void.  He  had 
petitioned  the  sovereigns  to  summon 
an  oecumenical  synod  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  God-beloved  people, 
and  they  had  graciously  complied 
with  his  prayer.  Lastly,  he  invites 
the  Orientals  to  send  representatives, 
as  he  had  already  done,  to  the  bishop 
who  presides  over  the  elder  Rome. 


This  epistle  was  answered  by  the 
monks  of  Palestine,  who  call  them- 
selves chief  priests  of  the  East. 
They  apologize  for  having  prevented 
the  patriarch's  messengers  from 
carrying  the  letters  of  the  emperor 
and  his  own  to  the  apostolic  thrones 
of  the  East.  The  ambassadors  were 
most  anxious  to  risk  their  lives  ;  but 
as  the  tyranny  of  the  Arabs  was 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  successor 
of  S.  James — i.e.,  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem — had  lately  been  banished 
a  thousand  miles  on  some  trifling 
charge,  the  journey  could  only  bring 
ruin  on  the  Church  and  themselves. 
As  the  Eastern  patriarchs  could  not 
be  reached,  two  monks  of  their 
chamber  (Syncelli)  were  sent  to  re- 
present them  at  tha  synod.  To 
show  that  the  Orientals  were  in 
favour  of  image  worship,  the  ency- 
clical of  the  late  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem was  forwarded  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  sovereigns.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  it,  unless  that 
Honorius  of  Rome  is  included  in  the 
list  of  anathematized  heretics.  Im- 
ages are  to  be  worshipped,  even 
though  rudely  executed,  for  the 
sake  of  those  they  represent,  since 
Moses  worshipped  the  cherubim 
over  the  mercy  seat. 

The  consent  of  the  universal 
Church  having  been  sufficiently 
given,  Tarasius  now  proclaimed 
"  Contention  is  ceased  !  East,  West, 
North,  and  South  are  all  in  har- 
mony.'' The  fathers  answered  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor's 
shield-bearers  of  the  Church,  many 
years  to  the  sacred  senate  !  "  (of  Con- 
stantinople.) 

Jn  the  fourth  act,  the  doctrines, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  without 
argument,  are  attempted  to  be  proved 
from  Scripture  and  tradition.  The 
Scriptural  testimonies  read  by  one 


*  He  makes,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  claims  of  supremacy  which  the  Pope  had 
strongly  asserted  over  the  whole  Church. 

t  Alluding  to  the  meaning  of  her  name,  Eiprjurj,  peace. 
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of  the  counsellors  of  state,  are 
neither  numerous  nor  convincing  to 
ordinary  minds.  The  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  relative  to  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle, 
show  that  the  old  covenant  had 
divine  symbols,  even  so  we  have  the 
icons  of  Christ  and  the  Theotohos 
overshadowing  the  altar.  The  angels, 
and  God  Himself,  as  at  Penuel,  have 
been  seen  in  human  form,  which  the 
images  are  intended  to  copy.  The 
fathers  are  read  at  greater  length  ; 
but  the  quotations  grow  fuller  and 
more  explicit  in  proportion  as  the 
authors  from  which  they  are  taken 
are  late  and  obscure.  Of  proofs 
from  the  anfe-Nicene  or  the  Latin 
fathers,  there  are  none  at  all ;  and 
the  passages  from  S.  Chrysostom 
and  the  other  great  doctors  are 
rarely  satisfactory.  We  give  them 
in  order,  with  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  few  members  of  the  council 
who  used  to  spe  k,  for  the  immense 
majority  of  the  bishops  were  through- 
out no  more  than  dumb  spectators. 

Chrysostom — On  the  affection  of 
the  people  for  Meletius:  "They 
loved  even  his  outward  form,  and 
engraved  it  on  rings  and  cups,  and 
painted  it  on  chamber  walls. "  On 
a  picture  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrians :  "  I  loved  even  the  picture 
fashioned  in  wax  "  (then  the  usual 
material),  "wherever  I  beheld  the 
angel  destroying  the  barbarian  host, 
and  David's  words  fulfilled,  'Thou 
shalt  destroy  their  image  in  the 
city.'  "  This  moved  the  Bishop  of 
Dyrrhacchium  to  exclaim,  44  God  for- 
give us  our  trespasses  agaiust  the 
holy  icons  !  " 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing was  accepted  as  evidence  for 
image-worship.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
gives  an  animated  description  of  a 
picture  of  Abraham's  trial  :  "  The 
history,  brought  so  vividly  before 
my  eyes,  moved  me  to  tears. "    "  If 


a  picture  could  draw  tears  from  such 
a  doctor,  will  it  not  affect  the  ig- 
norant with  compunction  ?  " 

A  poem  of  Gregory  44  the  Divine," 
i.e.,  Nazianzen. — One  Polemon,  he 
says,  from  a  sinner  became  so  wise  and 
temperate,  that  the  mere  Right  of 
his  portrait  over  the  door  constrained 
a  courtesan  to  refuse  to  enter  the 
house.  44  She  reverenced  him  as  if 
alive."  44  A  miraculous  icon,  truly, 
to  convert  a  profligate!"  Anti- 
pater,  Bishop  of  Bostra.  relates  how 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
erected  an  image  of  her  benefactor 
at  Paneas. 

This  legend  arose  from  the  mis- 
understanding of  an  ancient  work 
of  art  ;  but  was  accepted  as  evi- 
dence that  Christ  approved  the 
offering  of  images  to  Himself. 

Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amaseia,  was 
a  strong  admirer  of  the  old  classics, 
and  his  oration  on  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Euphemia  reminds  one,  not 
unpleasingly,  of  the  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  their  Cicerouian 
affectations : — 

44  Wearied  with  the  perusal  of 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
iEschines,  I  went  to  walk  in  a  portico, 
where  I  beheld  a  picture  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom worthy  of  Euphranor  who 
made  the  celebrated  Juno,  or  any  other 
of  the  early  masters  who  gave  to  their 
works  almost  lifelike  expression." 

This  "child  of  the  Muses,"  as 
the  bishop  calls  himself,  indulges  in 
a  lon£  and  florid  description  of  the 
picture,  which,  if  not  equal  to 
Demosthenes,  who  was  evidently 
his  model,  shows  some  eloquence, 
and  considerable  familiarity  with 
Euripides,  and  other  authors  of 
antiquity.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  its 
bearing  on  image- worship ;  but  it 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the 
council  as  quite  conclusive.  The 
bright  star,  a  pun  on  the  name 
Asterius,  has  enlightened  us,  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  too  witnesseth — 
4*  Whatsoever  things  were  painted 
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aforetime "  (the  word  in  Greek  is 
the  same  as  written),  f<  were  painted 
for  our  learning,"  whether  on  wood 
or  in  mosaic  (Sia  /xoweiW),  or  in 
any  other  material. 

The  argument  now  plunges  head- 
long into  an  abyss  of  legends,  of 
various  degrees  of  absurdity.  A 
selection  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  human  intellect  in 
that  age. 

A  Jew  of  Berytus  lets  an  apart- 
ment to  a  Christian,  who  paints  a 
crucifix  on  the  wall.  The  lodger 
removes  to  another  house.  The 
Jews  insult  the  figure.  Blood  and 
water  flow  from  its  side.  The  sick 
are  healed,  the  Jews  converted,  and 
the  synagogue  turned  into  a  church. 
This  story  is  attributed  to  S. 
Athanasius,  and,  with  an  Epistle  of 
S.  Basil  to  Julian  the  Apostate, 
seems  the  most  respectable  testi- 
mony produced — 

"  I  accept  (says  Basil)  the  apostles, 
prophets,  and  martyrs,  by  whose  ad- 
vocacy God  is  made  propitious  ;  for 
which  reason  I  honour  and  openly 
adore  their  icons,  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  apostles." 

As  the  council  called  in  question 
the  genuineness  of  most  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  which  the 
former  synod  had  relied  upon,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
Basil  wrote  so  strongly  in  reality. 
A  Galatian  and  his  son  become 
hermits  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  hoy 
is  carried  off  by  robbers.  His 
father  prays  to  S.  Plato,  as  also  the 
youth  does  in  his  prison.  Plato 
(the  abbot,  not  the  philosopher) 
appears  with  a  horse,  and  takes  him 
home  in  a  moment  of  time.  The 
boy  recognizes  the  saint  from  his 
image  in  the  cell.  Tarasius  ob- 
served, "  If  it  be  asked  why  our  icons 
do  not  now  work  wonders?  I 
answer  with  the  apostle,  '  Miracles 
are  not  a  sign  to  the  faithful,  but  to 
the  unbeliever;'  and,  again,  the 
Lord    saith  :   '  An  evil  generation 


seeketh  a  sign ;  but  there  shall  no 
sign  be  given  it.'  " 

It  being  mentioned  that  a  testi- 
mony from  S.  Nilus — the  author 
last  quoted — had  been  adduced  on 
the  other  side,  the  passage,  which  is 
curious,  is  read  in  full.  Nilus  to 
the  Prefect  Olympiodorus  : — 

u  You  intend  to  build  a  large 
church  (<j)]kov)  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs,  and  inquire  if  it  is  fitting  to 
set  up  icons  in  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
fill  the  wall,  right  and  left,  with  all 
sorts  of  sporting  scenes,  snares  set,  and 
hares  and  fawns  chased  by  men  with 
little  dogs  ;  nets  also  drawn  out  of  the 
sea,  and  diverse  fish  brought  on  shore, 
and  to  set  forth  all  sorts  of  plaster 
ornamental  work,  to  please  the  eye  in 
the  house  of  God,  and  to  place  one 
thousand  crosses  in  the  house  of  the 
community  (monastery),  and  figures  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  plants  of  every  sort. 
But  in  my  judgment,  so  to  distract  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful,  would  be  the  act 
of  a  child.  A  sensible  man  would  but 
place  a  single  cross  in  the  sacrarium, 
and  one  in  each  of  the  cells,  and  fill 
the  wall  with  we  11 -designed  tales  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  per- 
sons unable  to  read  may  learn  to 
imitate  the  virtues  of  God's  servants." 

The  prefect's  mind  must  have 
been  confused  between  his  old 
Pagan  associations  and  his  love  for 
the  martyrs,  when  he  proposed  to 
adorn  their  chapel  in  the  style  of 
the  mural  paintings  at  Pompeii. 
The  paintings  in  the  catacombs  of 
Pome  also  show  how  gradual  was 
the  emancipation  of  Christian  art 
from  the  traditions  of  heaihen  anti- 
quity, and  no  doubt  tins  was  what 
provoked  the  reaction  of  the  icono- 
clasts against  painting,  as  an  art 
essentially  Pagan  and  idolatrous. 

The  Boman  legates  compared  the 
advice  of  Nilus  with  what  Constan- 
tine  did  in  his  church  of  the  Saviour 
at  Rome.  He  set  forth  on  the  two 
walls  histories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  on  the  one  side 
was  Adam  leaving  paradise;  on  the 
other  the    thief  entering  paradise. 
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Leontius,  of  Cyprus,  wrote  an  in- 
genious apology  for  image- worship 
against  the  Jews,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  council  : — 

«  Uncommanded  by  God  you  fondle 
the  clothes  and  relics  of  your  deceased 
friends,  and  kiss  your  wives,  who  may 
be  far  from  virtuous.  Why  not  vene- 
rate and  kiss  the  icons  and  relics  of  the 
saints?  Christians  surely  cannot  be 
idolaters,  or  they  would  not  destroy 
idol  temples,  and  worship  martyrs  who 
withstood  idolatry.  Aaron's  rod, 
Joseph's  bones,  Elisha's  axe-handle 
and  corpse,  give  scriptural  sanction  to 
relics.  Abraham  adored  the  children 
of  Heth,  Joseph,  Pharaoh,  &c.  If  such 
good  men,  out  of  gratitude,  worshipped 
idolaters,  we  may  adore  the  saints." 

Anastasius  says : — 

"The  command,  4  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve,'  proves  that  we  may 
worship  others  provided  we  reserve  our 
service  for  God."* 

Tarasius,  of  whose  theological 
abilities  the  Pope  had  formed  an 
accurate  judgment,  here  observed — - 

"  Heretics  who  say  they  honour  the 
saints,  but  do  not  worship  them,  must 
needs  be  hypocrites,  for  what  is  wor- 
ship but  the  expression  of  honour  ?  " 

Some  of  the  methods  of  "  earning 
from  the  saints  an  infinite  recom- 
pense," are  quoted  from  Sophronius 
— as  by  erecting  lofty  temples,  and 
offering  marbles,  precious  stones, 
gilt  pictures  (like  those  now  in  use 
in  the  Greek  Church),  and  cloths  of 
silk  and  cotton.  This  writer,  who 
was  Patriarch  when  Jerusalem  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  monks. 
His  "  Lemonarium,"  or  Spiritual  Mea- 
dow, was  a  choice  repertory  of 
"  Tales  of  Wonder,"  one  of  them, 
extracted  by  the  Abbot  of  St 
Maximin,  is  noticed  by  Gibbon. 
Theodore,    Abbot    of    iElia,  said 


(this  is  the  usual  rabbinical  preface 
to  a  legend)  : — 

"  A  certain  recluse  on  Mount  Olivet, 
a  mighty  athlete,  was  grievously 
troubled  by  the  spirit  of  fornication. 
One  day,  when  the  demon  was  very 
importunate,  the  old  man  could  not 
help  complaining — 4  Why  will  you  not 
let  me  alone?  We  have  grown  old 
together,  do  go  away.'  The  demon,  be- 
coming visible,  replied,  '  Swear  not  to 
tell  what  I  am  about  to  say,  and  I  will 
molest  you  no  more.'  " 

So  the  old  man  swore,  and  the 
demon  says,  "  Do  not  worship  this 
image,  and  I  will  spare  you  hence- 
forth." Now  the  recluse  kept  an 
image  in  his  cell  of  our  Lady 
carrying  our  Lord.  He  answered, 
w  Let  me  think  about  the  matter," 
and  next  day  tells  all  to  Theodore, 
who  lived  in  the  Laura  Monastery, 
of  the  Pharians  (Feiran  ?)  in 
Arabia.    The  abbot  answered  : — 

"  Abba  !  thou  hast  been  foolish,  of  a 
truth  ;  howbeit  thou  hast  done  well  to 
tell.  It  were  profitable  for  thee  not  to 
leave  a  house  of  ill -fame  in  this  city 
(Jerusalem !)  un visited,  rather  than 
omit  to  worship  our  Lord  and  His 
mother  in  the  image." 

The  demon,  on  his  next  inter- 
view, upbraids  the  recluse  with  his 
perjury;  but  he  wisely  replied  : — 
"  That  I  have  broken  my  oath  I 
know  ;  but  I  have  kept  faith  to  my 
Creator,  and  to  you  I  will  not 
hearken."  The  example  of  this 
pious  perjury  was  recommended  to 
such  as,  having  abjured  images  in 
the  late  reign,  had  scruples  about 
violating  their  engagements. 

After  so  much  legendary  lore,  the 
Fathers  treat  themselves  to  an  elo- 
quent passage  from  Chrysostom,  on 
the  homage  which  all  creation  ren- 
ders to  man  as  the  image  of  its 
Maker,  and  to  a  rather  perilous 
argument  from  Athanasius,  as  if 
Christ  were  worshipped  as  the  por- 


*  These  are  still  the  popular  arguments  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
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trait  of  the  heavenly  King.  "The 
imperial  likeness  might  say  to  a 
person  desirous  of  beholding  the 
Prince,  What  would  you  have?  I 
and  the  emperor  are  one!"  But 
they  soon  relapse  again  into  the  in- 
credible— "  Saint  Simeon  of  Mount 
Marvellous,"  the  well-known  pillar 
saint,  cures  a  possessed  woman. 
The  demon,  seeing  the  ima^e  of  the 
saint  with  her,  complains — 4t  Why 
separate  me  from  my  lawful  wife  ? 
Perchance  you  will  put  me  in  the 
fire,  and  make  me  your  slave  to  do 
menial  offices. "  Simeon  answered, 
"  Go,  fetch  water  and  gather  sticks." 
Forthwith,  the  devil  in  the  woman, 
made  like  to  a  burning  tempest, 
took  away  the  pitcher,  filled  it,  and 
brought  logs  from  the  wood,  howling 
— "  Woe  to  me,  a  bad  servant !  S. 
Simeon  parts  me  from  my  wife  !  " 
and  seeing  the  lightning  coming 
upon  him,  fled  away  yelling  !  The 
woman  took  home  the  saint's  image, 
which  wrought  many  miracles,  de- 
scribed in  an  indecent  parody  of  the 
Gospel  language.  Several  stories 
represent  the  images  as  avenging 
themselves  on  those  who  affronted 
them. 

S.  Mary  of  Egypt,  whose  half- 
human  form  disfigures  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  oldest  churches  of  the 
East,  found  them  more  propitious. 
After  having  been  repeatedly  driven 
back  from  the  church  door,  she 
chanced  to  espy  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  She  entreats  her  aid,  and 
offers  her  as  bail  to  God  for  her 
future  good  behaviour.  The  image 
answers  her,  and  admits  her  into 
the  church. 

Pope  Gregory  II.  wrote  on  behalf 
of  images.  Noticiug  the  cavils  of 
the  Jews,  he  wishes  that  perverse 
people  had  given  more  worship  to 
their  own  sacred  relics.  This  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  his  censure 


on  Hezekiahfor  breaking  the  brazen 
serpent,*  where  he  confuses  the  good 
king  with  Uzziah,  who  "  tyrannized 
over  the  priests, 'just  like  an  icono- 
clast emperor." 

The    evidence  is  closed  by  the 
Epistles    of    Germanus,   who  was 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the 
beginning     of     the  controversy. 
Though  an   ardent    supporter  of 
images,  in  whose  cause  he  suffered 
deposition,  he  uses   moderate  and 
conciliatory  language.     u  Your  God- 
friendliness,"  he  writes  to  the  leader 
of  the  opposite  party,  Constantine 
of  Nacoleia  (in  Phrygia),  "  professes 
to  do  no  more  than  follow  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  which  forbids  us 
to  render  divine  honours  to  a  crea- 
ture ;  if  so,  we  are  agreed.  But 
why  disturb  the  Church,  and  offend 
the  brethren,  by  echoing  the  taunts 
of  Jews  and  Saraceus,   who  wor- 
ship a  stone   in  the  desert,  called 
Chobar?  "  i.e.,  the  Caaba  at  Mecca. 
"  If  images  had  been  unlawful,  surely 
the  councils  which  have  regulated 
so  many  small  matters  would  have 
interfered  with  them.    Our  devo- 
tion to  images  hinders  not  our  wor- 
ship of  God,  nor  our  faith.  Faith 
is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world,  the  rock  (observe   the  un- 
Poman    interpretation),   on  which 
Christ  built  His  Church.   But  the 
clearest  proof  is  the  image  of  the 
Virgin    at   Zoropolis    in  Pisidia, 
which  has  shed  ointment  from  its 
hand. "|     Such   miracles,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, are  not  noio  wrought  (how 
often    this   confession  re-appears!) 
but  it  is  declared  that  we  no  more 
doubt  them  than  the  Bible  narratives 
of  Peter's  shadow  and  Paul's  ker- 
chiefs.   The  commandment  forbids 
only  images  of  the  Trinity.  The 
intention,  not  the  act  of  the  wor- 
shipper, is  to  be  regarded,  and  Paul, 
it  is  affirmed,  seemed  more  than 


*  Epistle  to  Leo  the  Isaurian. 

f  Like  many  heathen  images,  "  in  Cicero  de  Divinatione." 
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once  to  Judaize,  but  with  a  pious 
object!  This  Act  concludes  with 
anathemas  to  the  false  council, 
which  presumed  to  boast  of  having 
delivered  Christians  from  idolatry. 
Among  the  subscribers  are  some 
queer  names  of  monastic  superiors, 
such  as  Abbotof  Sharprock(Athos 
Goose-lake,  The  Orchard,  The 
Flute-player,  &c. 

The  5th  Act  begins  with  much 
reviling  of  the  iconoclasts.  They 
are  the  broken  cisterns  of  Jeremiah. 
They  resemble  Hebrews,  Samari- 
tans, Manichees,  &c,  nay,  are 
worse,  for  they  are  Christians,  and 
ought  to  know  better.  They  follow 
the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  burned  up  all  the  carved  work 
of  the  temple.  Their  authorities 
are  either  ridiculous  or  heretical,  like 
Eusebius,  Pamphile,  and  Xenaias, 
the  learned  Syrian  translator,  who 
used  to  hide  the  images  of  Christ 
and  efface  those  of  the  saints.  They 
rob  the  churches  of  precious  things 
and  muti.ate  the  manuscripts.  If 
they  did  so  it  was  a  gratuitous 
crime,  for  the  passages  falsified  re- 
semble the  rest  which  had  been 
quoted.  For  instance,  the  allega- 
tions that  Christ  *  sent  his  image, 
made  without  hands,  to  Abgarus, 
king  of  Edessa,  and  the  citizens 
of  Chosroes  placed  it,  well  drenched 
with  water,  in  a  mine  and  burnt  (he 
enemies'  works.  It  could  not,  how- 
,  ever,  save  the  city  from  the  Sara- 
cens. 

Some  more  flowers  are  culled 
from  the  Garden  of  the  Soul,  iu 
addition  to  the  Story  of  the  Hermit. 
A  woman  of  Apameia  dug  a  well, 
but  could  get  no  water;  till,  warned 
in  a  dream,  she  let  down  the  icon  of 
a  holy  abbot. 

An  anchoret  of  Palestine  had  an 
image  of  our  Lady  in  his  cave,  and 
when  he  would  go  to  visit  any  of 
the  martyrs,  of  whom  he  was  very 


fond,  as  S.  John  at  Ephesus,  or  S. 
Thecla  at  Seleucia,  he  used  to  pre- 
pare and  light  his  candle  as  usual, 
and  say  to  the  icon,  "  Lady  Theo- 
tohos,  with  your  help,  I  am  going 
on  a  journey.  Take  care  of  your 
own  candle."  And  lo,  even  if  he  were 
to  be  absent  six  months,  he  found 
the  candle  still  burning." 

A  monk  describes  the  origin  of 
the  heresy  opposed  to  images.  When 
Yezid  was  "chief  counsellor" — for 
so  the  Greeks  term  the  Caliph  of 
the  Saracens — a  Jewish  sorcerer  of 
Tiberias  persuaded  the  light-minded 
prince  that  he  should  have  long 
life  and  prosperity  if  he  would  re- 
move all  the  images  from  the 
churches  of  the  Christians.  Now 
the  pretended  Bishop  of  Nacoleia, 
hearing  of  this,  began  to  imitate 
the  impiety  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs. 
But,  by  God's  righteous  judgment, 
the  Caliph  soon  died,  and  his  son, 
Walid,  slew  the  magician,  as  the 
author  of  his  father's  death,  and  so 
the  images  were  happily  restored. 

The  Abbot  of  Studium,  a  re- 
nowned monastery  in  Constanti- 
nople, humbly  petitioned  that,  in 
like  manner,  the  sacred  icons  be  set 
up  in  their  accustomed  places,  and 
that  the  pious  celebrate  litanies  with 
them.  Peter,  Archpriest  of  Rome, 
also  moved  that  a  venerable  image 
be  brought  into  the  council  and  re- 
ceive its  homage,  and  (forgetting 
their  complaints  against  the  heretics 
for  book  mutilation)  that  all  writings 
against  images  be  burned  or  effaced, 
with  anathemas.  The  Patriarch  : 
"  What  say  ye,  brethren  ?  "  to 
which  the  Fathers  answered,  "  Be 
it  so  ! — be  it  so  !  " 

The  decree  of  the  iconoclast  synod 
was  read  and  refuted,  chiefly  by 
abuse,  during  the  fifth  Act.  A 
brief  summary  of  this  manifesto 
must  be  given,  as  the  only  monu- 
ment by  which  the  beaten  party 
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can  speak  for  themselves.  Its 
language  is  studiously  conformed 
to  the  Greek  standard  of  orthodoxy. 

"  The  definition  of  the  Holy,  Great, 
and  (Ecumenical  Council.  The  Lord 
showed  His  goodness  in  our  creation 
and  preservation,  but  the  devil,  in  envy, 
brought  in  the  delusion  of  idols,  from 
which  Christ  delivered  us.  His  Apostles 
founded  the  Church,  which  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors,  in  six  councils,  maintained 
in  purity.  But  the  same  adversary 
brought  in  idolatry  once  more,  and 
beguiled  men  to  call  created  things 
Christ,  and  worship  them  ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  J esus,  as  He  once  sent  forth 
His  Apostles,  hath  now  raised  up  our 
faithful  sovereigns,  enlightened  by  the 
same  spirit,  who,  not  enduring  that  the 
Church  should  be  wasted  by  the  demon 
any  longer,  have  called  together  all  the 
Bishops,  to  the  end  that,  after  synodi- 
cal  investigation,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Scripture,  they  might  with- 
draw men  from  that  degraded  creature- 
worship  which  unfits  them  for  the 
service  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Now, 
therefore,  this  synod,  in  number  338, 
walking  in  the  steps  of  former  Councils, 
confirms  all  the  dogmas  of  the  six 
synods,  anathematizes  the  heretics,  Ho- 
norius  the  Monothelite  among  the  rest, 
and  Nestorius,  who,  like  the  image- 
makers,  separated  the  flesh  from  the 
Divinity.  The  only  authorized  image 
of  the  Lord's  Body  is  the  Eucharist. 
No  prayer  of  consecration  for  images 
hath  been  ordained.  Their  name  is 
unknown  to  Scripture.  The  Church 
holds  the  medium  between  the  Jews 
with  their  sacrifices,  and  the  heathen 
with  their  idols.  The  saints  live  with 
God,  and  need  not  the  painter's  dead 
art.  Our  Lord  allowed  not  the  devils 
to  bear  Him  witness ;  why  accept 
from  aliens  the  declaration  of  our 
belief?" 

Testimonies  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  are  alleged  to  warrant 
this  decree :  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God."  44  He  is  a  Spirit,  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
"Ihou  shalt  not  make  any  similitude, 
for  ye  saw  no  similitude  in  the 
mount."  44  They  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image,"  &c.    44  If  we  have  known 


Christ  after  the  flesh,  we  now  know 
Him  no  more." 

S.  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  says: — 

44  Take  heed,  bring  no  images  into 
the  Church  or  the  cemeteries  of  the 
saints,  but  remember  God  in  your 
hearts." 

(To  this  the  refutation  answers  that 
the  disciples  of  Epiphanius  cannot 
have  so  understood  him,  for  they 
have  his  ima^e  and  many  others  in 
their  church  in  Cyprus.) 

Gregory  the  Divine  says  : — 
44  It  is  a  shame  to  put  faith  in  colours, 
not  in  the  heart,  for  the  faith  in  painted 
forms  is  soon  washed  out,  but  that 
which  is  in  the  depth  of  the  mind 
pleaseth  me." 

Chrysostom: — 

44  We,  by  the  Scriptures,  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  saints,  holding  the 
images,  not  of  their  bodies,  but  of 
their  souls,  for  their  lives,  like  living 
pictures,  speak  for  them." 

Athanasius  : — 

44  We  cannot  help  pitying  those  who 
adore  created  things,  and,  having  eyes 
and  ears,  pray  to  those  who  can  neither 
see  nor  hear,  for  no  creature  can  be 
saved  by  a  created  thing." 

Amphilochius  of  Iconium  : — 

44  We  are  not  to  depict  on  tablets  the 
carnal  features  of  the  saints,  for  we 
have  no  need  of  these,  but  of  imitating 
their  lives." 

Theodore  of  Ancyra  repeats  in 
stronger  language  the  views  of 
Chrysostom  : — 

44  Let  those  who  set  up  such  like- 
nesses say  what  good  they  get  from 
them,  or  to  what  spiritual  meditation 
they  are  led.  Is  it  not  clear  that  they 
are  devices  of  diabolical  craft  ?  " 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea  reproves  the 
Princess  Constantia  for  requesting 
to  have  our  Saviour's  portrait : — 

<4  What  likeness  do  you  desire?  If 
that  of  His  divinity,  you  can  hardly 
hope  for  it.  If  of  His  humanity,  the 
poor  body  (aapniov)  has  been  swallowed 
up  of  life  ;  and  no  colours  can  repre- 
sent what  even  apostolic  eyes  could  not 
behold." 
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Kelying  on  these  testimonies, 
the  bishops  unanimously  abolish  all 
images  in  churches,  and  impose  the 
penalty  of  deposition  on  clergy- 
men, and  excommunication  on 
monks  or  laymen,  who  introduce 
them,  at  the  same  time  providing 
against  the  abuse  of  this  decree  by 
persons  converting  church  property 
to  their  own  use,  as  had  been  done 
in  time  past.  Their  strict  ortho- 
doxy is  shown  by  their  including  in 
anathema  all  who,  like  Origen,  deny 
the  eternity  of  punishment,  or  who 
do  not  devoutly  ask  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin,  and  confess  her  to  be 
truly  Mother  of  God,  and  higher 
than  all  creatures. 

The  second  Council  of  Nicsea  re- 
versed all  this — all  that  had  been 
done  at  Constantinople — and  de- 
creed that  the  venerable  icons  are 
to  be  saluted,  and  honoured  with 
lights  and  incense,  and  adored;  re- 
serving Latvia  to  God.  It  anathe- 
matized the  usual  heretics,  including 
Pope  Honorius,  and  also  the  three 
last  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
("a  wicked  triad,  accursed  of  the 
Trinity"),  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  iconoclasts. 

The  eighth  Act  describes  the 
final  session  held  in  the  Palace  of 
Magnaura,  at  Constantinople,  "  the 
Empress  herself  presiding,"  with 
her  son.  Here  all  was  solemnly 
confirmed,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  when  the 
Bishops,  after  being  hospitably  en- 
tertained, were  dismissed  to  their 
homes.  The  Council  lasted  alto- 
gether not  quite  a  month.  Its  una- 
nimity had  been  highly  conducive 
to  despatch  of  business. 

The  decrees  of  this  Council  were 
"  rejected,  and  with  one  consent 
condemned,"  by  another  synod  held 
at  Frankfort,  in  794,  in  presence  of 
Charlemagne,  which,  as  it  repre- 
sented Gaul,  Germany,  and  Lom- 
bardy,  had  quite  as  much  claim  to 
the  title  of  oecumenical.    The  per- 


severing policy  of  the  Roman  court 
at  length,  however,  procured  their 
recognition  in  the  West,  where 
image-worship  has  been  since  carried 
to  an  excess  which  canonists  find 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  them. 
Many  Roman  divines  teach  that 
Latvia  is  due  to  the  images  of  Christ 
and  His  cross ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  modern  Roman  devotion  to  the 
Madonna  and  her  images  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  formal 
reverence  which  the  Greeks  pay  to 
the  row  of  saints  on  the  iconostasis, 
as  if,  to  use  the  old  comparison, 
they  were  doing  homage  to  a 
sovereign  in  his  portrait. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  how 
completely  this  history  justifies  our 
Article  XXI.  as  to  the  fallibility  of 
Councils  and  their  dependence  on 
princes.  Nor  can  any  one  read  it 
without  perceiving  how  inconsistent 
it  is  with  the  present  claims  of  the 
Papacy.  The  Empress  and  her 
minister,  whose  lay  character  was 
thinly  disguised  by  the  robes  he  had 
assumed  at  her  bidding,  dictated  the 
decrees,  the  crowd  of  Bishops  sub- 
scribed them,  as  many  of  them  had 
subscribed  the  contrary  ones  in  the 
last  reign.  One  might  as  well  take 
the  Parliaments  of  Heury  VIII.,  as 
Mr.  Froude  does,  as  trustworthy 
authorities  for  history,  as  accept 
one's  religion  from  assemblies  of 
obscure  men  who  echo  the  voice  of 
their  leaders  or  the  prejudices  of 
the  day. 

J ust  such  a  council  (as  well  versed 
in  Scripture,  and  as  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding it)  abolished  Episcopacy 
at  Glasgow  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  may  do  the  same  in 
Dublin  in  the  nineteenth.  To  the 
Greeks  the  results  of  the  second 
Nicene  synod  have  been  especially 
disastrous,  though  they  fondly 
idolize  in  it,  and  the  seven  other 
oecumenical  councils,  the  memory  of 
their  nation's  lost  supremacy.  It 
did  not  at  once  end  the  controversy, 
14 
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for  the  iconoclasts  once  more  re- 
gained the  ascendancy,  and  once 
more  lost  it  through  female  influence. 
But  the  fairest  opportunity  for  re- 
forming that  ancient  Church  had 
been  lost — with  what  result  the 


present  demoralized  condition  of 
Greece  can  tell,  and  the  triumph  of 
Mahomedanism  over  Christianity  in 
the  lands  which  witnessed  its  earliest 
victories. 


A  MODERN  IMITATION  OF  GREEK  VERSIFICATION. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 

'AtytStos  2/<pwyti/s  MoXu  BpowtSos  r/paro  \ewrjv 
JZdXXicrTrjv  c'Xeyov  irapOivov  ivroTrnov 
AaKTvXtoi/  ol(tkyjt6v  €§co/<€  yeypafievov  ovtcos 
"Hv  fi€  c£>L\rjs  irapOiv  ws  eyw  ere  <£tXw 
Ov  TCfAVtiv  e^ecrrt  vwtv  eporr  fjLa^aiprj 

'Ei/i/c7re  vvfJicjuSioy  Moucra  pt^uXXt'SeXov 

'Avrap  Kai  t/faXtSes  re/xyoucrtv  €<£?7/xepog  dtcv 
'Ecrrt  /3tos  /xcpo7ro)v  avpiov  a/x^dr — 
M.£\\ovT(ji)V  yrjfiai  ]§Kpcoytvos  a/xv/xovos  aivq 
TeTfxrjKev  Adverts  cj>ev  t^aXtSecrcrt  (3iov  i<at 
QpovSos  a7ras  jXvkvs  t/x,epos  ov$'  iydjxrjcrev 

'Evi/€7T€  OprjvwSovs  Mou<xa  pL^vXXtSeXov 

'At  at  MoXu  BpowtS'  €0"0  XeKrpov  Se  jjioovcra 
KXdtT?  7ravr] jjL€pio<;  vvktl  SWctra  fiadvs 
'Ywos  IXei/  K.Xaiov<jav  eicrrjXOev  (xaKpa  J3(j3a)V  viv 
Sr?7  S'ap  €7rt  XeKTpov  8ovXt)(o$upov  3fOvap 
'EtScoXov  S/cpooyti/os  Sjtay  MoXu  Bpowt  7rdp€t/xt 

'Ei^/c7T€  TT€p(re4>u)vr)s  Movcra  pvcfaoX-XtSeXov 

Kat  Tore  crtyvorepuis  7rpos  [jlvOov  vOvctpos  kuirev 
Xp?y  ow  e/xot  ^copetv  co  MoXu  Bpoun  <£tX?; 
'Os  TVfi/3(t>  KOLfJMxra  ydfxov  tto66v  Sxtttctov  acryjs 
AAA'  du  /xwp  Wavov  7to)  MoXt>  Bpowts  €<^>y 
'O^X  T)[A(i)v  6§e  #ecr/xos  a/xct^cr'  "Ovecpos  evepOev 

"JZvvtTrt  rtov  ivtpwv  Moucra  pt-c^oX-XtS-Sc-Xov 

Kat  tot€  jJLap\j/dfJi€VO^  \€tpi  raXatrai/  d</)€tXeVo  oWtpos 
12s  A.ctju.01/  ds^oSeXoi/  vti/  Ittolto  Kara) 

^7T€V(rOV  €(f>7]  /JL7]  7TO>S  eX0?7  poSoSaKToXo<>  'H(OS 

Ou  Tt  #eXa)  Xtyecos  wpvev — Kat  tot€  £/c  Actors 
AovXoi/  eyj/co<xev  ovzipov — WKrepeov  re  #€oi/ 
IlavTa  pt-</>oX-Xt-Sc-X?7 
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[TRANSLATION.] 

Giles  Scroggins  loved  fair  Molly  Brown, 
The  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  town. 
A  ring  all  gold  to  her  he  gave, 
On  which  was  graved  this  tender  stave  : 
u  If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you, 
No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two." 

Sing,  oh  !  my  Muse,  the  bridal  song, 
Ri-fulle-do,  ri-fulle-don. 
But  scissors  cut  as  well  as  knives — 
Alas !  how  short  are  human  lives ! 
The  very  day  they  were  to  wed, 
Fate's  scissors  cut  poor  Scroggins'  thread, 
And  all  quite  vanished  their  delight 
Before  the  sacred  marriage  rite. 

Sing,  oh  !  my  Muse,  the  requiem, 
Ri-fulle-do,  I  pity  them. 
Poor  Molly  Brown !  all  night  she  lies 
Moaning  a-bed  ;  by  day  she  cries. 
At  last  herself  to  sleep  she  cried ; 
When,  now  behold  !  with  towering  stride, 
A  gaunt-necked  ghost  her  bed  beside, 
Displayed  her  Scroggins  to  be  near, 
Who  cried,  "Dear  Molly,  I  am  here  !" 

Sing,  oh !  my  Muse,  the  ghost -land  scream, 
Ri-folle-do,  the  horrid  dream. 
The  sprite  then  spoke  more  solemnly : 
"  Sweet  Molly  Brown,  you  come  with  me — 
The  grave  must  be  our  marriage -bed." 
"  But  sure,"  says  Molly,  "  I'm  not  dead." 

Then  Scroggins  said,  "  The  shades  below 
Will  only,  Molly,  have  it  so." 

Sing,  oh  !  my  Muse,  high-life  below, 
Ri-folle-di,  ri-folle-do. 

Then,  grasping  tight  the  trembling  dame, 
To  carry  her  from  Whence  he  came, 
"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  the  morning  breaks." 
"  I  won't !  "  shrieked  she,  and  wide  awakes. 
Then,  starting  up  with  bristling  hair, 
Finds  it  a  dream -trick,  a  nightmare. 
Such  love  as  this  is  all  my  eye— 
Ri-fulle-do,  ri-fulle-di. 

C.  H.  I. 

14—2 
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NOTES  ON  MEDICAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Non  habeo  denique  nauci  Marsum  augurem, 

Non  vicanos  aruspices,  non  de  circo  astrologos, 

Non  Isiacos  conjectores,  non  interpretes  somnium  : 

Non  enim  sunt  ii  aut  scientia,  aut  arte  divina, 

Sed  superstitiosi  vatis,  impudentesque  harioli, 

Aut  inertes,  aut  insani,  aut  quibus  egestas  imperat  : 

Qui  sui  questus  causa  fictas  suscitant  sententias, 

Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  Viam — 

Ennius. 


In  his  very  excellent  condensation 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Hamilton  says,  "  The  history  of 
medicine  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
the  human  species,  uncontaminated 
by  those  civil  disorders  and  fearful 
atrocities,  those  crimes  and  dis- 
orders which  blot  the  page  of  other 
histories,  and  stamp  man,  created  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  with  the 
visage  of  a  fiend  and  the  heart  of 
a  brute.  It  is,"  he  continues,  44  the 
history  of  peace  and  good  will,  of 
endless  harmony  and  unceasing 
philanthropy.  Instead  of  record- 
ing the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
growth  of  immorality — the  deadly 
effects  of  human  passions,  and  the 
bloody  triumphs  of  senseless  ambi- 
tion— -her  province  is  to  note  the 
diminution  of  mortal  suffering,  and 
the  only  triumphs  which  she  records 
are  those  obtained  over  sickness, 
death,  and  sorrow." 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
we  all  must  acknowledge  its  entire 
fidelity  as  representing  Medicine, 
properly  so  called.  But  unhappily 
there  is  a  reverse  to  this  flattering 
picture,  and  it  is  our  purpose,  in  the 
hope  of  extracting  good  out  of  evil, 
to  exhibit  that  reverse  ;  and  in  doing 
so  we  shall  quote  confidently  from 
Dr.  Hamilton  who,  with  all  his  pro- 
fessional predelictions,  is  a  candid 
and  honest  witness.     So  much  so, 


indeed,  that  we  shall  confidently 
rely  on  him  to  fully  sustain  our 
opinions. 

We  believe  that,  next  to  religiou, 
there  is  no  subject  that  has  been  so 
contaminated  by  credulity  —  with 
which  hurtful  superstitions  have 
been  so  perniciously  interwoven  as 
with  that  of  Medicine.  44  Many 
philosophers  of  reputation,"  remarks 
Cabanis,  in  his  Revolutions  of 
Medical  Science,  have  regarded 
Medicine  as  a  deceitful  art,  the  empire 
of  which  was  founded  solely  on 
credulity  and  weakness."  And  un- 
doubtedly this  is  true  as  regards  the 
popular  practice  of  Medicine  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  and  in  all  countries. 
Among  the  Ancients — from  the  re- 
motest period,  indeed,  to  which  even 
the  obscurity  of  mythological  tradi- 
tion extends — we  find  that  medicine 
was  mystified  and  degraded  in  prac- 
tice by  superstitious  appeals  to  the 
supernatural.  In  like  manner,  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down 
even  to  our  own  century,  its  most 
successful  practitioners,  with  but 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  have 
systematically  addressed  themselves 
to  the  credulities  and  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
gress of  rational  scientific  medicine 
has  been  retarded,  and  a  noble  pro- 
fession which,  duly  cultivated  and 
honourably  followed,  is  so  admirably 
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calculated  to  comfort,  improve,  en- 
lighten, elevate,  and  bless  mankind, 
has  been  disgraced  by  the  knavish 
practice  of  charlatans,  who  have 
found  their  profit  by  pandering  to 
and  playing  upon  the  susceptibilities 
of  human  folly. 

The  origin  of  Medicine,  like  the 
origin  of  Letters,  is  wrapt  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.  Le  Cierc  and 
Schultze,  the  French  and  German 
historians  of  medicine,  agree  in  their 
speculative  conjectures  concerning 
its  origin.  They  both  consider  that 
Adam  was  the  first  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  accoucheur,  and  surmise 
that  he  derived  his  knowledge  direct 
from  Heaven.  This,  however,  is 
more  fanciful  than  reasonable.  To 
Tubal  Cain,  on  the  faith  of  his  being 
represented  as  "an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron " 
(Gen.  iv.  22),  has  been  ascribed  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments. 
But  "  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  surgical  rite  of  circumcision," 
observes  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  His- 
tory of  Medicine,  "  history,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  furnishes  us  with 
no  information  whatever  respecting 
the  progress  of  either  medicine  or 
surgery  during  the  patriarchal  ages." 

It  is  consistent  with  reason,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  disease  attempts  were 
made  to  discover  and  apply  reme- 
dies. According  to  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  the  Babylonians  exposed 
their  sick  in  public  places,  in  order 
to  learn  from  those  who  observed 
them,  if  they  had  been  similarly 
afflicted,  by  what  means  they  had 
been  relieved  or  cured.  But  among 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  disease 
was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
Divine  displeasure,  consequently 
cures  were  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  such  means  as 
were  considered  most  likely  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  and  propitiate  the 
favour  of  deities,  so  truly  described 
by  Pope  as — 


"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  profligate, 
unjust, 

Whose  attributes  were  rape,  revenge, 
and  lust." 

The  effect  of  this  universal  belief 
in  the  Divine  origin  of  disease  was, 
that  the  practice  of  medicine,  if  it 
did  not  originate  with  the  priests  in 
the  early  period  of  every  nation, 
was  very  soon  usurped  and  monopo- 
lized by  them.  The  Hebrew  priests, 
according  to  the  Mosaical  account, 
were  also  physicians.  The  Ascle- 
piadas,  the  priests  of  JEsculapius, 
were  the  first  physicians  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Druids  those  of  the 
northern  nations.  This  union  of  the 
professions  of  priest  and  physician, 
which  had  such  early  origin,  was 
continued  for  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  and  exercised  a  most 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  progress 
of  rational  medicine.  It  caused 
evils,  the  effects  of  which  are  expe- 
rienced even  in  our  own  day.  u  The 
terrors  of  the  unseen  over-awing 
the  ignorant,  placed  them  at  the 
mercy  of  those  daring  minds  which, 
in  every  age,  have  assumed  the  office 
of  interpreters  of  the  wiil  of  the 
demon,  or  of  the  behests  of  the 
benign  Deity "  (Dr.  Sedgewick 
Saunders,  Hunterian  Oration,  1867). 

For  ages  any  cures  that  were 
effected,  no  matter  by  what  means, 
were  esteemed  miracles,  and  the 
priest-physicians  were  regarded  with 
awe  and  veneration,  as  magicians 
who  worked  by  supernatural  agen- 
cies. Even  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  most  conspicuous  among  the 
ancients  for  wisdom  and  learning, 
and  acquired  great  fame  by  the  culti- 
vation of  arts  and  sciences,  referred 
the  origin  of  Medicine  to  their 
demi-gods.  In  honour  of  Moses,  it 
is  said  that  "  he  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians " 
(Acts  vii.  22)  ;  and  in  praise  of 
Solomon,  we  are  told  that  "he  ex- 
celled all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  " 
(1  Kings  iv.  30). 
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The  Egyptian  theurgical  system 
divided  among  thirty-six  genii,  in- 
habitants of  the  air,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body.  Hence  the  priests 
monopolized  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, as  it  was  through  them  alone 
that  such  supernatural  powers  could 
be  addressed  and  propitiated.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  devised  a  separate 
invocation  and  ceremonial  for  each 
genii,  in  order  to  obtain,  when 
diseased,  the  cure  of  the  particular 
portions  of  the  body  committed  to 
their  care.  As  long  as  disease  was 
believed  to  be  a  sign  of  the  vengeance 
or  malevolence  of  beings  superior  to 
humanity,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural 
that  those  who  professed  to  exercise 
a  special  influence  over  those  beings, 
as  priests  and  magicians  did,  should 
monopolize  the  practice  of  the  medi- 
cal art  among  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious nations.  In  the  present  age 
the  "  medicine-man  "  of  the  North- 
American  Indian,  and  the  "  Obeah  " 
doctor  of  the  African,  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  priest-physicians  of 
antiquity. 

With  the  priest-physicians  origi- 
nated a  very  gross  superstition 
which  survives  and  flourishes  at  the 
present  day,  and  has  proved  a  very 
prolific  source  of  chicanery  and 
fraudulent  gain, — we  refer  to  the 
silly  practice  of  wearing  phylacteries 
of  various  kinds  in  the  credulous 
belief  that  they  have  power  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  against  disease  and 
other  evils.  The  Jews  wore  phy- 
lacteries upon  their  foreheads,  wrists, 
and  hem  of  their  garments,  which 
they  justified  by  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Exod.  xiii.  9 — 16  :  "  And 
it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  be- 
tween thine  eyes  ;  "  and  "  it  shall  be 
for  a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and  for 
frontlets  between  thine  eyes."  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  ostentatiously 
affected  to  have  their  phylacteries 
broader  than  other  Jews,  as  an  evi- 


dence of  their  superior  sanctity  and 
more  perfect  observance  of  the  law, 
for  which  Christ  rebuked  them 
(Matt,  xxiii.  o).  At  the  present  day 
the  practice  of  wearing  amulets, 
talismans,  and  other  phylacteries,  to 
charm  away  evil  and  preserve  against 
disease,  is  almost  universal  among 
Eastern  nations,  and  a  similar  super- 
stition also  largely  prevails  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  In 
fact,  to  this  ancient  Pagan  practice 
is  clearly  traceable  the  unreasoning 
and  ridiculous  veneration  of  relics  in 
those  Churches,  which  is  so  degrading 
to  the  human  intellect  and  dishonour- 
ing to  Christianity. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  study  of 
anatomy  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Manetho,  an 
Egyptian  historian,  is  represented 
by  Eusebius  as  stating  that  Athotis, 
a  monarch  whose  reign  is  placed 
some  centuries  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  chronology, 
wrote  several  treatises  on  anatomy. 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this.  It  belongs  altogether  to  the 
mythical  portion  of  Egyptian  history. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  the  belief  that,  in  defiance 
of  popular  prejudices  and  priestly 
opposition,  the  study  of  anatomy 
received  its  first  impulse  from  the 
superior  minds  that  rendered  the 
Alexandrian  school  famous. 

It  was  from  Egypt  that  the  formu- 
laries which  taught  the  use  of  herbs 
in  medicine  originally  came,  and 
those  formularies  were  magical. 
Egypt,  indeed,  was  early  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  in  medicinal  drugs. 
Homer,  in  his  "  Odyssey,"  says — 

u  Where  prolific  !Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fat- 

tend  soil. 

With  wholesome  herbage  mixed,  the 

direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain. 
FromPseon  spring,  their  patron  God 

imparts 

To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing 
arts." — Pope. 
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Pseon  was  a  fabulous  physician 
reputed  to  have  cured  the  wounds 
the  gods  received  during  the  Trojan 
war,  but  Isis  and  her  son  Horus,  or 
Apollo,  were  chiefly  regarded  among 
Egyptian  divinities  in  association 
with  medicine.  Hence  Ovid,  refer- 
ring to  Apollo,  says, — 

u  Med'cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and 
simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers 
I  know, 

And  am  the  great  physician  called 
below." — Dryden. 

The  Greeks  were  mainly  indebted 
to  the  Egyptians  for  their  medical 
mythology,  on  which  they  largely 
engrafted  fables  of  their  own. 
iEsculapius  represented  with  them 
the  great  divinity  of  Medicine,  and 
temples  were  erected  for  his  worship. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been,  with 
Hercules  and  Achilles,  especially 
instructed  in  the  medicinal  use  of 
plants  and  herbs,  and  also  in  the 
surgical  art,  by  Chiron,  who  figures 
in  Greek  mythology  as  a  Centaur. 
iEsculapius  flourished  about  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war,  some 
1184  B.C.  He  had  two  sons,  Poda- 
lirius  and  Machaon,  who  commanded 
troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  are 
represented  by  Homer  as  discharging 
also  the  duties  of  skilful  surgeons. 
Menelaus  having  been  wounded  with 
an  arrow  by  Pandarus,  Machaon  is 
hastily  sent  for  : 

"  The  heavy  tidings  grieved  the  god- 
like man ; 

Swift  to  his  succour  through  the 
ranks  he  ran : 

The  dauntless  king  yet  standing  firm 
he  found, 

And  all  the  chiefs  in  deep  concern 
around. 

Where  to  the  steely  point  the  reed 

was  join'd 
The  shaft  he  drew,  but  left  the  head 

behind. 

Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay 

embroidery  graced, 
He  loosed ;   the  corselet  from  his 

breast  unbraced, 


Then  sucked  the  blood,  and  sovereign 

balm  infused, 
Which  Chiron  gave  and  iEsculapius 

used." — Pope. 

In  a  subsequent  encounter  Ma- 
chaon is  himself  wounded  by  Paris — 

"  The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darts 
around, 

Had  pierced  Machaon  with  a  distant 
wound. 

In  his  right  shoulder  the  broad  shaft 
appeared, 

And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physi- 
cian feared." 

Idomeneus  then  urges  Nestor — 
u  Ascend  my  chariot,  haste  with  speed 
away, 

And  great  Machaon  to  the  ships 
convey, 

A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds 
to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public 
weal," 

Patroclus,  sent  by  Achilles  to  see 
Machaon,  meets  "  stern  Eurypylus," 
badly  wounded,  and  is  entreated — 
"  To  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships  and  draw  this  deadly 

dart ; 

With  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore 
away, 

With  healing  balm  the  raging  smart 
allay. 

Such  as  sage  Chiron,  sire  of  Pharmacy, 
Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles 
thee. 

Of  two  famed  surgeons,  Podalirius 
stands 

This  hour  surrounded  by  the  Trojan 
bands ; 

And  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his 
tent, 

Now  wants  the  succour  which  so  oft  he 
lent. 

*         *         *  * 
Patroclus  cut  the  forky  steel  away  ; 
Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he 
bruized, 

The  wound  he  washed,  the  styptic 

juice  infused ; 
The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased 

to  glow, 

The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood 
to  flow."  PpPE, 

But  without  wandering  further  in 
the   regions  of   mythological  ro- 
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mance,  we  may  safely  agree  in 
opinion  with  Enfield,  in  his  History 
of  Philosophy,  that  these  fabulous 
divinities  had,  after  all,  a  human 
origin.  "  The  history  of  those  in- 
ventors of  medicine, "  he  observes, 
*'  is  too  obscure  to  afford  any  other 
conclusion  than  this  simple  fact, 
that  there  were,  in  the  most  remote 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  cele- 
brated men  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  benevolent  office  of  healing 
diseases,  and  who  were  afterwards, 
by  their  grateful  but  ignorant  and 
superstitious  countrymen,  ranked 
among  the  gods."  This  observation 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  medical 
divinities  of  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  at 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  practice  of  medicine  among 
the  Greeks  was  not  exclusively 
confined  to  priests.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  also,  it  would  appear  that 
physicians  had  become  a  separate 
order  about  two  centuries  later,  for 
it  is  reproachfully  recorded  of  King 
Asa,  who  reigned  some  900  years 
before  Christ,  that  he  consulted 
physicians  for  a  distemper  in  his 
feet  —  probably  gout.  "  In  his 
disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord, 
but  to  the  physicians  (2  Chron. 
xviii.  12). 

The  same  separation  seems  to 
have  taken  place  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  at  what  precise  period  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  Hero- 
dotus, who  flourished  about  450  B.C., 
intimates  that  every  physician  con- 
fined his  practice  to  one  disease 
alone,  so  that  every  place  was 
crowded  with  physicians,  one  class 
having  the  care  of  the  eye,  another 
of  the  teeth,  and  another  of  occult 
diseases.  This  practice  is  clearly 
referable  to  their  mythological 
system,  which  ascribed  to  different 
genii  supremacy  over  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  our 
modern  practice   of   devotion  to 


"specialities,"  which  is  becoming 
so  marked  and  general  in  the  pro- 
fession, is  somewhat  analogous. 
As  regards  professional  knowledge, 
however,  these  specialists  are  be- 
lieved not  to  have  been  at  all 
superior  to  their  spiritual  rivals, 
while  both  were  lamentably  deficient 
in  anatomical  knowledge  and  surgi- 
cal skill.  "  But,"  observes  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in  his  History  of  Medi- 
cine, "  their  acquaintance  with  the 
simples  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
appears  to  have  been  considerable, 
and  their  pharmaceutical  knowledge 
to  have  extended  to  the  more  active 
properties  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  articles  of  the  modern 
materia  medica? 

That  quacks  and  impostors  were 
almost  coeval  with  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  a  profession  we  have 
abundance  of  evidence  to  show.  Dr. 
Pettigrew,  in  his  Medical  Super- 
stitions, says,  "It  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  assign  the  earliest  age 
of  quackery  in  medicine.  It  is, 
perhaps,  coeval  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  chemistry,  but  the  first  re- 
nowned quack  was  Paracelsus.  He 
boasted  his  power  of  making  man 
immortal,  yet  he  died  in  1541,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years." 
But  surely  Dr.  Pettigrew  is  gravely 
in  error;  for  in  so  far  as  quackery 
in  medical  practice  is  identified  with 
boastful  pretensions,  trading  on 
ignorance,  and  superstition — on  the 
"credulity  and  weakness"  of  man- 
kind— its  origin  assuredly  dates 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  authentic  record. 

Nearly  2,000  years  before  Para- 
celsus demonstrated  by  his  death 
the  vanity  of  his  immortal  elixir, 
Menecrates  of  Syracuse  flourished, 
whose  presumption  even  Paracelsus 
could  not  excel.  He  stipulated 
with  his  patients  before  undertaking 
their  cases,  that  in  the  event  of  their 
recovery  they  should  attend  him 
wherever  he  went.    He  had  them 
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decorated  with  the  attributes  of  dif- 
ferent deities,  while  he  himself, 
attired  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head  and  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  personated 
Jupiter  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
wrote  to  Philip  of  Macedon  in  this 
extravagant  strain  : — "  Menecrates 
Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting.  Thou 
reignest  in  Macedonia  and  I  in 
Medicine.  Thou  givest  death  to 
those  who  are  in  good  health :  I  re- 
store life  to  the  sick.  Thy  guard  is 
composed  of  Macedonians:  the  gods 
themselves  constitute  mine."  To 
which  Philip  laconically  replied  that 
he  wished  him  the  recovery  of  his 
senses.  But  soon  after,  hearing  that 
Menecrates  was  in  his  vicinity,  he 
invited  him  and  his  companions  to 
an  entertainment,  where,  elevated 
on  rich  and  lofty  couches  before  an 
altar  covered  with  the  first-fruits  of 
the  harvest,  they  were  regaled  with 
perfumes  and  libations,  while  Philip 
and  his  other  guests  feasted  on  a 
substantial  repast  seated  below. 
Stung  by  the  cruel  irony  of  the  re- 
proof, the  crestfallen  quack  and  his 
dupes  slunk  away. 

Some  400  years  subsequently, 
Thessalus  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
Rome  as  an  accomplished  impostor. 
In  audacity  and  presumption  he  is 
represented  as  transcending  any  of 
his  Charlatan  predecessors,  while 
he  equalled  in  ignorance  the  very 
worst  of  them.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  "  The  Conqueror  of  the 
Physicians,"  which  he  had  in- 
scribed on  a  [magnificent  tomb 
he  had  erected  for  himself  in  the 
Appian  Way.  Galen  and  Pliny 
represent  the  vanity  and  insolence 
of  this  quack  as  something  marvel- 
lous and  intolerable.  He  professed 
to  make  his  pupils  proficient  in  the 
whole  art  of  medicine  within  six 
months,  and  no  mountebank  ever 
attracted  more  crowded  audiences 
around  him.    Medical  history  .re- 


presents a  wonderful  succession  of 
such  quacks,  for  "  human  credulity 
and  weakness  "  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  differing  only  in 
degree,  and  "  where  the  carcass  is, 
there  will  the  vultures  congregate." 
But  of  all  countries  in  modern  times, 
England,  par  excellence,  is  the 
Quack's  Paradise. 

The  first  great  effort  that  was 
made  to  rationalize  medicine,  and 
emancipate  its  practice  from  alliance 
with  priestcraft  and  sorcery,  is  due 
to  the  solid  genius  of  Hippocrates. 
He  was  born  in  Cos,  an  island  in 
the  JEgean  Sea,  about  460  B.C.,  and 
died  in  the  99th  or  109th  year  of 
his  age,  from  the  natural  decay  of 
his  physical  power,  "  free  from  all 
disorders  of  mind  and  body."  After 
his  death  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, which  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
combating,  awarded  him  the  same 
divine  honours  that  were  paid  to 
Hercules. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
medical  education  in  the  temple  of 
JEsculapius  at  Cos.  These  temples 
had  become,  in  a  manner,  schools  of 
medicine  in  the  hands  of  priests, 
owing  to  a  custom  they  had  intro- 
duced, that  every  patient  who  re- 
sorted to  them  should,  on  recovery, 
pay  for  having  a  representation  of 
his  disease,  or  an  accurate  model 
of  the  part  affected,  accompanied  by 
a  tablet  describing  the  means  em- 
ployed for  his  relief,  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  the  divinity  to  whom  his 
restoration  to  health  was  ascribed. 
Thus  these  temples,  according  to 
their  fame,  became  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  medical  records, 
or  practice  of  centuries,  and  it 
was  out  of  this  rudis  indiges- 
tique  moles  that  Hippocrates,  by  his 
superior  genius  fashioned  medicine 
into  something  like  a  rational  sys- 
tem, and  elevated  its  practice  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession. 

He  commenced  by  inculcating 
rational    notions    concerning  the 
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origin  of  disease.  This  was  to  cut 
away  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  priest-physicians.  He 
exposed  the  folly  and  wickedness 
that  ascribed  diseases  to  other  than 
natural  causes,  and,  rejecting  the 
supernatural  altogether,  laid  the 
foundation  on  which  medicine,  as  a 
science,  now  rests.  He  taught  that 
no  disease  is  attributable  to  the 
agency  of  the  gods ;  but  that  every 
form  of  disease  has  its  own  distinct 
and  natural  cause.  He  rejected 
hypothetical  reasoning  in  medicine, 
and  sought  to  digest  its  practice  into 
systematic  form  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  he  was 
able  to  obtain  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  nature  of 
disease.  It  is  not  certain  that  he 
*  ever  attempted  human  anatomy,  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  did  not; 
but  it  is  certain  he  studied  compara- 
tive anatomy,  and  brought  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  aid  in 
his  treatment  of  human  maladies. 

The  great  fundamental  truth  that 
pervades  his  doctrine  is.  that  the 
basis  of  all  sound  knowledge  consists 
in  the  accurate  observation  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  disease,  and 
that  correct  generalization  of  such 
phenomena  should  be  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasoning.  Hence 
his  description  of  particular  diseases, 
after  all  the  revolutions  of  customs 
and  habits,  both  moral  and  physical, 
during  two  thousand  years  and 
more,  are  still  found  to  be  correct 
representations  of  nature ;  while 
his  indications  of  cure,  and  the 
treatment  derived  from  them  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rational  and 
sound. 

In  the  authentic  writings  of 
Hippocrates  are  to  be  found  the 
first  traces  of  what  is  properly 
called  physiology,  that  is,  an  account 
of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
living  body  ;  and  to  him  belongs 
the  high  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  distinctly  recognize  the  great 


preservative  principle  of  nature — 
the  vis  medicatrix  natures.  All  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  death  he 
attributed  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, which  he  held  to  be  sufficient, 
in  itself,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  living  thing.  It  was  his 
golden  rule  of  practice  to  "  wait  on 
nature,"  and,  when  interposing  at 
all,  to  use  the  most  simple  and 
natural  means  available  for  assisting 
her  operations. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  state  of 
medical  and  general  knowledge  in 
the  days  of  Hippocrates,  his  singular 
genius  shines  all  the  more  brilliantly 
for  the  darkness  which  surrounded 
him.  He  effected  the  first  great 
revolution  in  medical  knowledge 
and  practice.  He  is  justly,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Hamilton,  described  as 
4<  that  mighty  father  of  medicine, 
whose  name  has  obtained  the  vene- 
ration of  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries, and  whose  authority  commands 
respect  even  at  the  present  day." 
It  is  his  glory  that  hq  placed  the 
study  of  medicine  on  its  only  sound 
and  solid  basis — nature.  But  his 
successors,  not  comprehending  the 
true  spirit  of  his  teaching,  or  aban- 
doning themselves  to  the  delusions 
of  vanity  and  superstition,  or  the 
equally  seductive  suggestions  of 
easy  mercenary  gains,  deviated  from 
his  illustrious  precepts,  and  scorning 
the  patient  investigation  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  fabrication  of  puerile 
and  fantastic  theories  which  bewil- 
dered their  own  understandings, 
perpetuated  popular  credulities,  and 
degraded  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  the  rankest  charlatanism. 

Thus  the  folly  of  mankind,  since 
the  age  of  Hippocrates,  has  been 
searching  in  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal  substances  for  specifics  and 
panaceas  to  effect  purposes  contrary 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 
The  superstitions  he  so  courageously 
combated  and  exposed,  concerning 
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the  alleged  supernatural  origin  of 
disease,  were  actively  encouraged 
by  Christian  priests,  and  the  igno- 
rant multitude  ran  after  charms, 
spells,  phylacteries,  and  relics  with 
as  much  confident  credulity  as  their 
more  pardonable  Pagan  ancestors 
had  done. 

If  Hippocrates  had  done  no  more 
than  disassociate  the  practice  of 
medicine  from  the  chicaneries  of 
priestcraft,  he  would  have  merited 
renown  from  a  grateful  posterity. 
"  From  this  moment,"  observes 
Salver  ti  in  his  Philosophy  of  Magic, 
"the  priests  ought  to  have  re- 
nounced their  pretensions  to  the 
healing  art,  but  they  were  careful 
to  prevent  the  science  from  being 
entirely  divested  of  its  heavenly 
and  magical  origin."  Consequently, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  sub- 
sequently the  pernicious  influences 
of  this  unnatural  alliance  retarded 
the  development  of  medical  know- 
ledge, discouraged,  and  actually  pro- 
hibited its  proper  study,  and  en- 
tailed an  inheritance  of  evils  under 
which  rational,  scientific  medicine 
had  to  struggle  for  centuries  before 
obtaining  a  recognized  existence. 

It  might  have  been  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  followed  the  promulgation  of 
Constantine's  celebrated  Edict  of 
Milan,  a.d.  312,  would  have  exercised 
a  happy  influence  in  dissipating  the 
errors  and  follies  of  Paganism,  and 
stimulating  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment.  But  such, 
unfortunately,  was  not  the  case. 
Constantine's  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity was  altogether  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  for  the  story 
related  by  Eusebius  about  .  his 
"  miraculous  conversion  "  is  one 
of  the  most  audacious  myths  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Church  is 
disgraced.  Constantine  patronized 
Christianity  simply  with  a  view  to 
the  acquisition  of  power  and  the 


consolidation  of  his  dominion.  In 
this  way  he  inaugurated  a  connec- 
tion that  powerfully  contributed 
to  corrupt  religion,  and  which  has 
been  fraught,  through  all  ages,  with 
a  most  repressive  influence  on  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the 
development  of  truth. 

At  that  period  the  simple  and 
sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity 
had  already  experienced  corrupting 
innovations,  and  the  taint  rapidly 
extended,  until  the  whole  system 
became  a  deplorable  mass  of  human 
error  and  depravity.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rational  Medicine  could 
scarcely  be  expected  at  a  time  when, 
among  a  considerable  party  of 
Christians,  the  utility  and  excellence 
of  mere  human  learning  was 
seriously  controverted.  "It  is  cer- 
tain," as  Mosheim  avers,  "  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  men  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  learning  and  education  ;  " 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  for  them  to 
despise  what  they  did  not  possess 
or  know  the  value  of.  Besides, 
there  was  "that  savage  and  illiterate 
party  who  looked  upon  all  sorts  of 
erudition,  particularly  that  of  a 
philosophic  kitid,  as  pernicious,  and 
even  destructive  of  true  piety  and 
religion.  The  ascetics,  monks,  and 
hermits  angmented  the  strength  of 
this  barbarous  faction,"  and  the 
superstitious  multitude  of  ^pagan- 
ized-Christians  and  besotted  fanatics 
were  vehemently  prepossessed  in 
their  favour. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  among 
the  Christians  who  did  possess 
learning,  and  cultivated  a  philosophic 
spirit,  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  profitless  discus- 
sion of  speculative  conceits.  Thus 
a  mystical  theology  sprung  up,  of 
which  a  leading  dogma  was,  as 
Origen  expresses  it,  that  "  the 
source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering 
to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of 
Scripture.    Those  who  do  so  shall 
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not  attain  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Let  us,  therefore,  seek  after  the 
spirit  and  substantial  fruit  of  the 
Word  which  is  hidden  and  mys- 
terious." Thus  the  literal  sense  was 
to  be  repelled  as  dangerous  to  salva- 
tion, and  a  license  given  to  the 
prompting  of  superstition  and  the 
wanton  inventions  of  fancy.  All 
those  who  desired  to  model  Christi- 
anity in  consistency  with  their  own 
inclinations  or  conceits,  had  a 
boundless  latitude  accorded  them. 

In  this  way  the  corruption  of 
belief  became  universal.  Popular 
Oriental  superstitions  concerning 
demons  and  the  powers  and  opera- 
tions of  invisible  beings,  were 
introduced,  and  Paganized,  rapidly 
and  thoroughly,  Christian  doctrine. 
Hence  the  use  of  exorcisms  and 
spells,  the  frequency  of  fasts,  the 
rapid  progress  of  asceticism,  the 
practice  of  pilgrimages,  and  the 
credulity  that  ascribed  a  magical 
virtue  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  "  was  supposed  to  administer 
a  victorious  power  over  all  sorts  of 
trials  and  calamities,  and  was  more 
especially  considered  the  surest  de- 
fence against  the  snares  and 
stratagems  of  malignant  spirits." 
Hence,  also,  arose  the  extravagant, 
if  not  idolatrous,  veneration  for 
reputed  saints  departed,  the  worship 
of  images  and  relics,  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests,  the  ready  belief  in 
prodigies,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
with  other  human  follies,  utterly 
destroyed  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  eclipsed  its  lustre, 
and  deplorably  corrupted  its  very 
essence. 

The  institutions  and  rites  by 
which  Polytheists  had  testified 
veneration  for  their  fictitious  deities 
were  now  adopted,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  by  Christian  teachers, 
and  blended  with  their  worship,  on 
the  inadmissible  pretext  that  Pagans 
would  receive  Christianity  the  more 
readily  when  they  saw  the  rites  and 


ceremonies  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  the  Temple  adopted 
in  the  Church,  and  the  same 
worship  paid  to  Christ  and  His 
martyrs  which  they  rendered  to 
their  idol  deities.  "  Hence  it 
happened,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that  in 
those  times  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  differed  very 
little,  in  its  external  appearance, 
from  that  of  the  Christians.  They 
both  had  a  most  pompous  and 
splendid  ritual.  Gorgeous  robes, 
mitres,  tiaras,  wax  tapers,  croziers, 
processions,  lustration,  images,  gold 
and  silver  vases,  and  many  such 
circumstances  of  pageantry,  were 
equally  to  be  seen  in  the  Heathen 
Temples  and  Christian  Churches  " 
(Mosheim' s  EccL  Hist.,  cent.  iii. 
part  ii.  chap.  iii.  ;  also  cent,  iv., 
passim). 

Under  such  circumstances,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pagan  system  was 
not  attended  with  any  advantage  to 
literature,  art,  or  science.  On  the 
contrary,  a  grosser  and  more  bar- 
barous reign  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  ensued.  Medicine,  as 
well  as  every  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  became  impregnated 
with  the  dominant,  all-pervading 
corruption.  Priests  once  more 
usurped  the  functions  and  monopo- 
lized the  practice  of  the  Physician, 
and  lay  practitioners  were  dis- 
couraged. What  necessity,  indeed, 
for  the  laborious  study  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pathology,  for  the 
patient  investigation  of  the  varied 
phenomena  of  disease,  and  reliance 
on  natural  rational  means  for  its 
alleviation  or  cure,  when  the  ex- 
hibition of  some  fabulous  relic  or 
other  mummery  of  priestcraft  satis- 
fied the  besotted  multitude  ? 
Quantities  of  earth  brought  from 
Palestine,  and  other  places  famed 
for  their  supposed  extraordinary 
sanctity,  were  trafficked  in  as  most 
powerful  remedies  against  the 
machinations   of  evil   spirits,  and 
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were  sold  and  bought  everywhere. 
The  afflicted  were  encouraged  to 
visit  with  offerings  the  tombs  of 
reputed  martyrs,  to  obtain  from  their 
powerful  intercession  every  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  blessing  —  to 
solicit  the  preservation  of  health, 
the  cure  of  infirmities,  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  barren  wives,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  offspring.  Thus 
the  popular  genius  of  old  supersti- 
tions was  cherished  and  encouraged. 
Expiatory  processions  and  supplica- 
tions were  framed  and  conducted 
after  the  ancient  models.  The 
sanctity  which  had  been  inherent  in 
the  temples  of  the  Gods  was  con- 
ferred by  Constantine  on  Christian 
churches,  and  extended  by  Theo- 
dosius  II.  to  the  consecrated 
precincts,  and  so  completely  was 
the  spirit  of  the  proscribed  worship 
transfused  into  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, that  the  very  miracles  which 
Christian  writers  relate  of  their 
saints  and  martyrs  and  holy  places 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  ungrace- 
ful copies  of  the  fables  of  heathen- 
ism (Jortiris  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  73—124,  &c.  ;  also  Middletoris 
Letter  from  Rome,  passim). 

Thus,  what  Pagan  Priests  had 
found  remunerative  and  conducive  to 
their  own  interests,  their  Christian 
successors  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate.  Hence  the  the- 
urgical  pretensions,  crafty  devices, 
and  demoralizing  deceits  which 
formed  the  staple  of  Medical  prac- 
tice for  a  thousand  years  and  more 
after  the  Christian  era  were  nothing 
more  than  copies  or  derivatives  from 
heathen  impostures  which  priest- 
physicians  sanctioned.  Hence,  also, 
the  universal  reliance  on  charms, 
amulets,  spells,  relics,  and  such  like 
mysterious  agencies — a  belief  in 
which  still  exercises  a  wonderfully 
potent  influence  over  the  credulity 
and  weakness  of  mankind. 

Fear  and  Hope,  says  Milton,  are 
always  concomitant  passions,  and 


they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants  to  belief  and  action 
by  which  man  is  moved.  Super- 
stition/'observes  Dr.  Pettigrew,  "is 
the  natural  offspring  of  fear.  In 
savage  nations  the  physicians,  if 
they  may  be  so-called,  are  all  con- 
jurors and  wizards,  persons  supposed 
to  be  gifted  with  either  divine  or 
demoniacal  natures.  Incantations, 
jugglery  of  all  kinds — engrafted, 
probably,  in  many  instances,  on  en- 
thusiasm, together  with  ignorance — 
supply  the  place  of  science,  to  which 
they  are  utter  strangers.  Whatever 
is  beyond  their  capacity  is  assigned 
to  invisible  agencies  "  {Medical 
Superstitions,  p.  24).  In  like  man- 
ner, the  priest-physicians  of  the 
Christians,  devoid  of  all  medical 
education,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grossly  illiterate  as  regards  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  relied 
mainly  on  a  credulous  belief  in 
the  supernatural  for  the  success  of 
their  impostures. 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a.d.  476,  and  the  destruc- 
tive invasions  of  the  Goth  and 
Vandal,  consummated  the  ruin  of 
all  that  was  glorious  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  delivered  the  city 
over  to  the  murderous  strife  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  of  ambitious, 
usurping  Popes.  A  dreary  night 
ensued.  Literature  and  science 
vanished,  and  the  darkness  of  death 
overshadowed  the  brilliant  genius  of 
Italy,  which  shone  with  such  fasci- 
nating lustre,  and  displayed  its 
greatness  so  marvellously  during  the 
Augustan  age.  The  medical  writers 
that  succeeded  Galen,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  are  characterized 
by  Sprengel  as  de  froidscompilateurs, 
oa  d'aveugles  empiriques,  <>u  de 
foible  imitateurs  du  medicin  de 
Per  game  (Jourdan's  Transl.,  t.  ii. 
p.  170).  If  we  admit  that  a  very 
few  were  earnest  and  anxious  in  the 
pursuit  of  professional  knowledge, 
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we  must  confess  that  they  mani- 
fested no  genius,  and  made  little  or 
no  progress,  while  the  general  run 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  gross- 
est follies,  and  contributed  materially 
to  retain  Medicine  in  the  bondage 
of  superstition  and  Charlatanism. 

We  may  take  -ZEtius  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  Christian  physicians 
who,  not  being  priests,  flourished  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  prin- 
cipally at  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
writer  among  the  Greeks  who 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  spells, 
relics,  and  incantations  into  their 
medicinal  practice. 

He  gravely  recommends  the  finger 
of  St.  Belazius  for  the  removal  of 
any  substance  sticking  in  the  throat; 
and  as  a  remedy  for  the  gout  he 
vaunted  a  specific  called  the  "  Grand 
Drier,"  the  external  application  of 
which  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  a 
whole  year,  during  which  the  fol- 
lowing regimen  is  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to  : — In  January,  a  glass  of 
pure  wine  every  morning  ;  in 
February,  beet  must  be  avoided  ; 
in  March,  sweets  to  be  mixed  with 
both  eatables  and  drinkables  ;  in 
April,  horse-radish  must  be  es- 
chewed; in  May,  the  fish  polypus 
must  be  avoided ;  in  June,  cold 
water  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  ; 
in  July,  there  must  be  abstinence 
from  venery ;  in  August,  mallows 
are  to  be  avoided  ;  in  September,  a 
wholly  milk  diet;  in  October,  garlic 
to  be  eaten ;  in  November,  bathing 
is  prohibited;  and,  in  December, 
cabbage.  At  which  stage,  we  pre- 
sume, a  perfect  cure  was  effected. 

Yet,  with  amusing  self-blindness 
and  inconsistency,  JEtius complained 
of  the  general  use  of  quack  medi- 
cines, nostrums,  and  follies  of  the 
kind  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  and 
for  which  immense  prices  were  de- 
manded and  paid.  He  says  that  one 
Danaus  sold  his  collyrium — a  mine- 


ral substance  applied  to  the  eyes 
which  was  in  great  repute — for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
and  it  was  deemed  a  great  favour 
sometimes  to  obtain  it  at  any  price. 
Nicostratus  demanded  no  less  than 
two  talents  (about  200/.  sterling)  for 
his  isotheosis — a  famous  quack  anti- 
dote against  the  cholic. 

c<  Such,"  remarks  Dr.  Hamilton, 
"  was  the  quackery  of  these  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  which  super- 
stition as  gross  and  as  contemptible 
as  ever  disgraced  the  darkest  night 
of  Pagan  ignorance  began  to  cor- 
rupt the  practice  of  medicine,  as  it 
had  already  profaned  the  altars  of 
religion." 

The  capture  of  Alexandria  by  the 
victorious  Saracens,  a.d.  640,  and 
the  decay  of  Greek  literature,  which 
marked  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  completely  extinguished 
the  little  intellectual  light  that  re- 
mained flickering  in  Europe.  But 
philosophy  and  literature,  expelled 
from  their  classical  abodes,  found 
an  asylum  among  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the 
capture  of  Alexandria  opened  up  the 
treasures  of  that  illustrious  seat  of 
learning.  Its  Medical  School  still 
enjoyed  undiminished  repute,  and 
its  library,  notwithstanding  all  the 
destructive  vicissitudes  through 
which  it  had  passed,  stilt  remained 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in 
the  world.  The  story  about  its 
destruction  by  the  Caliph  Omar  is 
utterly  incredible,  for  it  is  not  sus- 
tained by  any  faith  worthy  evidence, 
while  all  the  probabilities  are  against 
its  truth.  Alexandria  retained  its 
fame  as  a  medical  school  long  after 
its  conquest,  and  to  the  education 
therein  imparted  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  learning  during  the  darkest 
period  of  European  history. 

Although  the  Jews  and  Arabians 
contributed  but  little  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  yet  they  were,  during 
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the  Middle  Ages,  in  far  greater';  re- 
pute as  practitioners  than  the  priest- 
physicians,  who  employed  in  their 
practice  every  crafty  device  that 
could  impose  on  credulity,  while 
they  actively  discouraged  anything 
approaching  to  rational  study  and 
investigation,  and  sought  to  excite 
the  odium  theotogicum  against  their 
competitors.  As  Cabanis  remarks, 
6i  when  the  Christian  priests  se- 
cured to  themselves  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  the  medical  art  in  seve- 
ral of  the  States  of  Western  Europe, 
they  intrigued  with  Popes  and 
Councils,  in  order  to  excite  every 
species  of  persecution  against  the 
Jewish  physicians,  whom  they  justly 
regarded  as  very  dangerous  rivals. 
They  obtained  several  formal  ex- 
communications against  those  who 
committed  themselves  to  the  care  of 
Jews,  and  they  prevailed  on  weak 
princes  to  persecute,  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  such  of  the  latter 
as  dared  to  possess  knowledge  and 
succour  their  fellow  creatures." 
{Revolutions  of  Medical  Science). 

66  With  an  effrontery  and  bold- 
ness," observes  Dr.  Hamilton,  ie  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  measure  of  their 
ignorance,  the  monks  and  priests  of 
those  benighted  ages  rushed  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  without  the 
slightest  preliminary  education,  or 
the  most  distant  pretensions  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  art,  indifferent  as  to 
the  success  of  their  practice  so  long 
as  they  pocketed  its  emoluments, 
and  careless  of  the  health  of  their 
patients  so  long  as  they  possessed 
the  means  of  satisfying  their  own 
rapacity.  The  practice  of  medicine 
had  peculiar  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
the  monks,  to  whom  it  gave  a  double 
power  of  filling  their  coffers  at  the 
expense  of  the  laity,  by  enabling 
them  to  superadd  the  terrors  of  the 
Church  to  the  authority  of  the 
physician,  and  giving  them  access 
to  their  victims  at  times  when  the 


agonies  of  disease  had  impaired  the 
powers  of  the  understanding,  and 
rendered  them  the  unresisting  dupas 
of  imposture  (Hist.  Med.,  vol.  i. 
p.  308). 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  purposes  of  medicine  were  con- 
verted to  the  basest  uses  by  priests 
and  monks.  In  France  particularly 
they  became  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  enjoined 
celibacy  on  all  who  exercised  it  ! 
Accordingly  physicians,  no  longer 
finding  any  advantage  in  remaining 
free,  were  induced  to  take  orders, 
which  opened  to  them  the  rich 
prizes  of  the  Church.  The  abuses 
thus  engendered  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  First  Council  of 
Lateran,  a.d.  1123,  peremptorily 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  attending 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  other- 
wise than  as  ministers  of  religion. 
But  the  prohibition  was  disregarded, 
and  in  their  double  capacity  the 
priests  continued  to  disgrace  both 
professions  by  their  avarice,  their 
impostures,  and  their  scandalous 
lives. 

The  Second  Council  of  Laterau, 
A.D.  1139,  threatened  all  priests  who 
persisted  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
— ordinis  Sid  propositum  nullatcnits 
atte?identes,  prodestestanda  pecunia 
sanitatem  pollicentes,  neglecting  the 
sacred  objects  of  their  own  profes- 
sion, and  holding  out  the  delusive 
hope  of  health  in  exchange  for 
ungodly  lucre.  But  the  French 
priests  and  monks  bade  defiance  to 
the  thundering  anathemas  of  the 
Council,  and  it  was  not,  says 
Cabanis,  till  three  hundred  years 
after  (1542)  that  common  sense,  and 
a  regard  for  propriety  and  the  pub* 
lie  good,  triumphed  finally  over 
their  artifices.  A  special  bull,  pro- 
cured by  the  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
which  permitted  physicians  to  marry, 
effected  their  separation  from  the 
clergy,  and  by  this  means  alone  put 
a  stop  to  a  great  variety  of  shameful 
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abuses/'  But  long  after  medicine 
had  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  divorced  from  theo- 
logy, its  practice  continued  envel- 
oped in  the  manifold  superstitions 
that  had  been  so  sedulously  culti- 
vated, so  interwoven  with  it,  and 
cherished  for  ages. 

The  London  College  of  Physicians 
was  constituted  a  corporate  body  by 
letters  patent  in  1518,  and  one 
hundred  years  after  that  the  Phar- 
macopoeia Londinensis  was  pub- 
lished— being  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  that  had  appeared.  It  affords 
an  unerring  index  not  only  to  the 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  of  the 
age,  but  also  enables  us  to  judge 
with  accuracy  concerning  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  profession, 
and  the  character  of  the  practice 
sanctioned  and  followed.  The 
famous  astrologer-physician,  Nicho- 
las Culpeper,  translated  the  Phar- 
macopeia, and  exposed  with  merci- 
less severity  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  college  for  blindly 
following  the  44  wooden  Dr.  Tradi- 
tion." With  all  the  credulity  of  an 
Astrologer,  Nicholas  Culpeper  was  a 
shreAvd  observer,  and  in  rational 
medical  knowledge  was  evidently  far 
ahead  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
In  his  preface  he  reprobates  the 
superstitious  practices  perpetuated 
by  the  College;  he  says,  "All  the 
Latin  names  to  one  herb  are  not  set 
down,  most  of  which  are  superfluous, 
some  ridiculous,  some  idolatrous  ;  as 
to  attribute  one  herb  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  another  to  S.  Peter,  and  a 
third  to  S.  Paul  ;  some  blasphemous, 
as  to  call  one  the  Holy  Ghost,  an- 
other Alleiujah,  another  an  herb  of 
the  Trinity.  &c.  So  in  compositions, 
to  call  an  ointment,  the  ointment  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  call  one  plaister 
Divine  ;  another  Holy  ;  a  third,  the 
Grace  of  God.  The  Colledge  might 
have  been  ashamed  of  it  if  they  had 
ever  come  where  shame  grew/' 

A  few  extracts  from  this  official 


publication — this  repertory  of  human 
folly_wiH  serve  to  indicate  the  sort 
of  wisdom  that  illumined  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  those  days.  We 
take  first  some  preparations  of 
"  Living  Creatures  " — 

"Crab-fish,  burnt  to  ashes,  and  a 
drachm  of  it  taken  every  morning,  helps 
the  bitings  of  mad  dogs,  and  all  other 
venemous  beasts." 

"Swallows  being  ea+.n,  clear  the 
sight,  the  ashes  of  them  (being  burnt) 
eaten,  preserves  from  drunkeness,  helps 
sore  throats  being  applied  to  them,  and 
inflammations." 

"  Hedge-Sparrows,  being  kept  in 
salt,  or  dryed  and  eaten  raw,  are  an 
admirable  remedy  for  the  stone." 

"  Grasshoppers,  being  eaten,  ease  the 
chollic,  and  pains  in  the  bladder." 

"Eels,  being  put  in  Wine  or  Beer, 
and  stiff ered  to  die  in  it,  he  that  drinks 
it  will  never  endure  that  sort  of  liquor 
again." 

This  we  can  well  believe.  We 
now  give  some  preparations  into 
which  enter  "parts  of  living  crea- 
tures  and  excrements,"  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  unfit  for  publication. 

"  The  brain  of  a  Hare  being  roasted 
helps  trembling,  it  makes  children  breed 
teeth  easily,  their  gums  being  rubbed 
with  it,  it  also  helps  scald  heads  and 
falling  off  of  hair,  the  head  being  anointed 
with  it." 

"  The  head  of  a  cole  black  Cat  being 
burnt  to  ashes  in  a  new  pot,  and  some 
of  the  ashes  blown  into  the  eye  every 
day,  helps  such  as  have  a  skin  growing 
over  their  sight." 

"The  head  of  a  young  Kite  being 
burned  to  ashes  and  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  of  it  taken  every  morning,  in  a 
little  water,  is  an  admirable  remedy 
for  the  gout." 

"The  bone  that  is  found  in  the 
heart  of  a  Stag  is  as  sovereign  a  cordial, 
and  as  great  a  strengthener  to  the  heart 
as  any  is,  being  beaten  into  powder  and 
taken  inwardly,  also  it  resists  pestilences 
and  poisons." 

"  The  skull  of  a  man  that  was  never 
buried,  being  beaten  to  powder  and 
given  inwardly,  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  at  a  time,  in  Bettony  water, 
helps  palsies  and  falling  sickness." 
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"  A  ring  made  of  an  Elk's  claw,  being 
worn,  helps  the  cramp.'' 

"The  fat  of  a  man  is  exceedingly 
good  to  anoint  such  limbs  as  fall  away 
in  flesh." 

Of  things  "  belonging  to  the  Sea  " 
we  are  instructed  that : — 

"Sea-sand, — a  man  that  hath  the 
dropsy,  being  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
it,  it  draws  out  all  the  water." 

"  Amber-greese,  heats  and  dries, 
strengthens  the  brain  and  nerves  ex- 
ceedingly, if  the  infirmity  of  them  come 
of  cold ;  resists  pestilence." 

"  Pearls  are  a  wonderful  strengthener 
to  the  heart,  encrease  milk  in  nurses, 
and  amend  it  being  naught,  they  restore 
such  as  are  in  consumptions ;  both  they 
and  the  red  Corral  preserve  the  body  in 
health,  and  resist  fevers.  The  dose  is 
ten  grains  or  fewer." 

With  respect  to  "  Metals,  Minerals, 
and  Stones,"  we  have  much  recon- 
dite knowledge  revealed  to  us.  We 
must  remember  we  are  dealing  with 
an  age  when  Witchcraft  and  the 
Occult  Sciences  were  the  super- 
stitions of  the  "  learned,"  as  well 
as  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  That 
the  Members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  were  in  no  better  plight 
than  the  most  credulous  of  their 
generation,  is  clearly  evident  from 
their  Pharmacopoeia,  from  which 
we  learn  that: — 

"  Gold  wonderfully  strengthens  the 
heart  and  vital  spirits ;  which  one  per- 
ceiving, very  wittily  inserted  these 
verses : — 

6  Por  Gold  is  Cordial,  and  that's  the 
reason 

Your  raking  Misers  live  so  long  a 
season.' 

u  However,  this  is  certain,  in  Cor- 
dials it  resists  melancholy,  fainting, 
swoonings,  fevers,  falling  sickness,  and 
all  such-like  infirmities  incident  either 
to  the  vital  or  animal  spirits." 

"  Saphyre — resisteth  necromantic 
apparitions,  and,  by  a  certain  Divine 
gift,  it  quickens  the  senses,  helps  such 
as  are  bitten  by  venemous  beasts,"  &c. 

"  Emerald — called  a  Chaste  stone,  be- 
cause it  resisteth  lust.  .  .  .  More- 
over, being  worn  in  a  ring,  it  helps,  or 


at  least  mitigates,  the  falling-sickness 
and  vertigo ;  it  strengthens  the  memory 
and  stops  the  unruly  passions  of  men ; 
it  takes  away  vain  and  foolish  fears, 
as  of  devils,  hobgoblins,  &c. ;  it  takes 
away  folly,  anger,  &c,  and  cause  th. 
good  conditions  ;  and  if  it  do  so  being 
worn  about  one,  reason  will  tell  him 
that  being  beaten  into  powder  and 
taken  inwardly,  it  will  do  much  more." 

"  Amethyst — being  worn,  makes  men 
sober  and  staid,  keeps  them  from 
drunkeness  and  too  much  sleep,  it 
quickens  wit,  is  profitable  in  huntings 
and  fightings,  and  repels  vapours  from 
the  head." 

u  Bezoar — is  a  notable  restorer  of 
nature,  a  great  cordial,  no  way  hurtful 
or  dangerous,  is  admirable  food  in 
fevers,  pestilences,  and  consumptions, 
viz.,  taken  inwardly,  for  this  stone  is 
not  used  to  be  worn  as  a  jewel ;  the 
powder  of  it  being  put  upon  wounds 
made  by  venemous  beasts,  draws  out 
the  poison." 

— "  There  is  a  stone  of  the  bigness  of 
a  bean  found  in  the  gizzard  of  an  old 
cock  which  makes  him  that  bears  it 
beloved,  constant,  and  bold,  valiant 
in  fighting,  beloved  by  women,"  &c. 

— "A  water-snake,  a  string  being 
thrust  through  her  tail,  and  she  hung 
up,  a  vessel  full  of  water  being  set 
underneath,  into  which  she  may  put 
her  head  ;  after  certain  hours  or  days 
she  will  vomit  up  a  stone,  which,  being 
received  in  the  vessel  full  of  water, 
will  drink  it  all  up,  which,  being  bound 
to  the  navel  of  one  that  hath  the 
dropsy,  drinks  up  all  the  water." 

Wonderful,  certainly,  were  the 
magical  virtues  recognized  by  the 
learned  physicians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  the  products  of 
the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable 
worlds !  but  we  must  hurry  to  a 
conclusion,  and  leave  a  multitude 
of  equally  astounding  marvels  un- 
noticed. We  must,  however,  give 
a  few  examples  of  u  Preparations  of 
certain  simple  medicines  "  recom- 
mended by  the  College: — 

"  The  Preparation  of  Goat's  Blood. — 
Take  a  goat  of  a  middle  age,  and  feed 
him  a  month  with  burnet,  smallage, 
parsley,  mallows,  lovage,  and  such 
like  things;  kill  him  at  the  end  of 
15 
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summer,  about  the  dog  days;  then 
take  the  blood  which  flows  out  of  his 
arteries,  and  let  it  settle,  pouring  off 
the  water.  Dry  the  blood  in  an  oven." 

"  The  Burning  of  Young  Swallows. — 
Kill  young  swallows  so  as  the  blood 
may  flow  upon  their  wings,  then 
sprinkle  them  with  a  little  salt,  and 
burn  them  in  a  new  glazed  vessel,  and 
keep  the  ashes  for  use. 

"  So  are  burned  Hedgehogs,  Frogs, 
Toads,  and  the  like  creatures." 

"Preparation  of  Earth  Worms. — 
Slit  them  in  the  middle,  and  wash  them 
so  often  in  white  wine  till  they  may 
be  cleansed  from  their  impurity,  then 
dry  them,  and  keep  them  for  your 
use." 

"  Preparation  of  Sows  or  Wood-lice. — 
Take  of  wood-lice  as  many  as  you 
will,  wash  them  very  clean  in  pure 
white  wine,  then  put  them  in  a  new 
glazed  pot,  which  being  shut  close,  put 
into  a  hot  oven  that  so  they  may  be 
dried  with  a  moderate  heat,  to  be 
beaten  into  powder." 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  as 
denoting  the  total  absence  of  a 
philosophic  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
then  prevailed,  that  the  recommen- 
dations and  directions  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  their  Pharma- 
copoeia do  not  profess  to  have  been 
based  on  actual  observation  or 
tested  by  experience;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  put  forward  with 
unhesitating  credulous  confidence  as 
the  inherited  superstitions  of  past 
ages.  No  wonder,  then,  Nicholas 
Culpeper,  who  in  many  things  was 
in  advance  of  his  time,  should  wax 
somewhat  indignant,  and  exclaim  : 
" 1  am  the  worst  in  the  world  to 
pin  my  faith  upon  another  man's 
sleeve,  and  I  would  as  willingly 
trust  my  life  in  the  hands  of  a  wild 
bear  as  in  that  of  a  monster  called 
Tradition" 


THE  DECEASED 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had  not  done 
it!" 

"  Done  what  ?  Not  married  your 
deceased  wife's  sister  ?  " 

"  No — but  very  nearly.  I'll  tell 
you.    It  was  last  Christmas  Eve." 

I  had  been  married  to  my  poor 
little  Nelly  about  three  months  only, 
and  returned  to  London,  almost  a 
briefless  barrister,  just  occasionally 
getting  a  61.  or  71.  to  keep  us  going 
and  give  us  hopes  of  better  days. 
Nelly,  by  the  death  of  her  father, 
had  come  into  her  200/.  a  year,  or 
we  could  not  have  married  at  all ; 
that,  and  a  very  pretty  little  face  of 
her  own,  as  you  know,  was  her 
fortune,  dear  little  woman. 

Well,  Christmas  Eve  I  was  re- 
turning home  as  fast  as  I  could  ; 
cold,  bitter  cold  evening  setting  in, 
damp  and  wretched,  when  I  found  a 


WIFE'S  SISTEE. 

hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  familiar 
voice  saying,  "  Well,  old  fellow,  how 
are  you  ?  "  It  was  Rodger,  just 
the  man  I  would  rather  avoid  than 
otherwise,  now  I  had  a  nice  little 
wife  at  home.  I  knew  his  ideas 
and  politics  would  not  suit  her,  nor 
her  family  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  sick 
and  tired  myself  of  all  his  opinions; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  I'm  all  alone  to-night;  I'll  come 
home  with  you,  if  agreeable,  and  be 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Barton.  Horrid 
bore,  alone  on  Christmas  Eve  !  Not 
but  one  day  is  exactly  like  the  other, 
but  still  it's  called  Christmas  Eve. 
I  thought  Sir  Joseph  would  have 
asked  me,  but  he's  out  of  town." 

We  walked  on  together;  I  was 
absent.  I  was  pondering  whether 
Nelly  would  think  it  my  fault,  that 
I  had  invited  this  man  to  join  us. 

"Well,  old  fellow,"  he  said  again, 
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"  what's  up  ?  Not  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  B.,  eh  ?  "  and  a  wink,  as  if  he 
thought  I  was  no  longer  my  own 
master. 

"  Perfectly  so,"  I  said,  with  a 
lordly  air,  and  taking  out  my  latch- 
key, I  led  the  way. 

"  Oh,  darliug  !  "  said  my  sweet 
little  wife,  running  out  of  the  back 
premises,  with  her  face  ready  for  a 
kiss,  and  then  drawing  back  at  sight 
of  the  stranger. 

"Nelly,  dear,  Mr.  Kodger,  a 
friend  of  mine,  all  alone  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  so  I've  brought  him  home 
to  dine  with  us." 

Well,  she  had  a  very  nice  little 
dinner  ready,  quite  enough  for 
three,  and  I  had  some  good  old  cherry- 
brandy  her  mother  had  given  us,  of 
which  I  opened  a  bottle  after  dinner. 
Rodger  had  taken  plenty  of  wine, 
and  a  few  glasses  of  this  old  cherry- 
brandy  made  him  very  comfortable, 
so  he  began  to  let  loose  on  his 
favourite  topics — the  Church,  oh, 
there  was  to  be  none !  and  the 
Queen,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Bishops,  and  the  deceased  wife's 
sister,  and  all  that — oh,  how  foolish 
it  all  sounded  to  me  now  !  and  poor 
Nelly  looking  aghast,  first  at  him 
and  then  at  me. 

"  I  think  it's  abominable,"  she 
said.  "  I  hope  and  trust  that  horrid 
Bill  will  never  pass  about  the  poor 
dead  wife's  sister.  I'm  sure,  Au- 
gustus, dear,  you  would  never  wish 
it,"  she  added,  somewhat  maliciously, 
for  no  man  would  certainly  ever 
wish  to  marry  Nelly's  old  sister 
Matilda,  even  if  there  ever  should 
be  a  scarcity  of  women  in  England. 

However,  I  had  been  pitching 
into  the  cherry -brandy,  and  I 
thought  this  fellow  would  laugh  at 
me  if  he  found  my  ideas  had  under- 
gone so  sudden  a  change,  so  I  looked 
wise,  and  answered,  "There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
Nelly;  for  instance,  among  the 
poor — " 


66  Don't  tell  me  about  the  poor," 
she  said,  the  colour  rising  into  her 
face.  "  It  is  not  the  poor  who  want 
that  horrid  Bill  ;  not  the  respectable 
poor  in  the  country,  whatever  they 
may  do  in  towns.  If  there  are  chil- 
dren, who  is  kinder  than  an  aunt  ? 
and  who  is  less  so  than  a  step- 
mother ?  "  Then,  thinking  I  was 
only  in  joke,  she  added,  "  Why  don't 
they  make  it  lawful  for  you  to 
marry  your  widow's  second-cousin 
first  ?  " 

I  don't  think  Rodger  understood, 
whether  he  could  or  could  not,  at 
that  moment,  and  she  continued — 

"I  suppose,  when  you  marry 
Matilda — I  mean  when  you  are 
allowed  to — 1  shall  be  able  to  marry 
your  brother  ;  sha'n't  I,  Augustus?" 

Rodger  burst  out  laughing.  "That's 
quite  a  different  case,  Mrs.  Barton — 
quite  a  different  case ;  you're  a  fine 
supporter  of  women's  rights,  1  see." 

I  don't  know  what  tempted  me, 
but  I  joined  in  with  him,  and  said, 
"  Matilda  is  a  very  clever  womau, 
Nelly ;  she  would  enter  into  our 
discussions  more  than  my  little  wife 
can.  She  has  read  and  thought  a 
good  deal,  and  enlarged  her  mind." 

You  don't  know  Matilda?  Well, 
I  must  tell  you  she  is  Nelly's  sister, 
and  nearly  twenty  years  older. 
Nelly  is  just  over  thirty.  I  always 
intended  to  keep  Matilda  in  good 
temper,  as  her  200/.  a  year  would 
make  Nelly  and  me  very  comfort- 
able, and  it  was  quite  in  her  own 
power  to  leave  it  to  us  or  not. 

Nelly  looked  at  me  in  astonish- 
ment. I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing bright  in  her  eye,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  look;  and  that  fellow 
asked  if  we  should  have  some  rum- 
punch,  so  I  had  to  make  it,  and  we 
went  on  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
nation ;  of  course,  we  two  were  the 
only  men  who  knew  how  everything 
ought  to  be  managed ;  we  could 
15—2 
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either  play  the  violin,  or  command 
the  Channel  Fleet,  at  ten  minutes' 
notice  ! 

The  Household  Brigade — absurd 
waste  of  revenue !  why  twenty 
policemen  would  guard  the  Queen 
when  she  went  out  just  as  well. 
After  all,  she  need  not  go  out  unless 
she  liked.  Power  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons  —  the  Queen  is  a 
cypher  now-a-days.  Then  the 
National  Gallery  —  pictures  might 
easily  be  put  altogether,  anywhere. 
In  an  age  of  progress  like  this,  men 
must  keep  moving,  and  pictures,  too. 
"  Ha  !  ha!"  and  Rodger  laughed  at 
my  poor  little  Nelly's  face  of  utter 
horror. 

Then  the  Game  Laws — iniqui- 
tous !  why  should  one  man  have 
the  power  to  keep  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  land  enclosed  in  woods 
and  parks  for  foxes  and  pheasants, 
merely  for  his  own  amusement  ? 

"  Well !  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  "  do 
you  want  our  lords  and  great  men 
to  live  in  brick  houses  by  the  road- 
side ?  Why  cannot  you  be  content 
to  see  our  noblemen  possess  and 
enjoy  their  fine  old  houses  and  beau- 
tiful parks  ?  Women  don't  envy 
duchesses  and  great  ladies  their 
diamonds.  It  used  to  be  quite  a 
pleasure  at  home  to  see  our  two 
great  ladies  come  to  the  county 
balls  in  theirs.  We  never  thought 
they  ought  not  to  have  them,  be- 
cause we  had  none.  You  have  for- 
gotten your  Catechism,  Mr.  Rodger, 
and  your  duty  to  your  neighbour, 
for  that  teaches  you  to  be  content 
in  your  station,  whatever  that  may 
happen  to  be,  instead  of  envying 
and  snarling  at  every  one  that  is 
above  you,  and  on  this  blessed 
Christmas  Eve,  too,  when  everyone 
ought  to  be  happy,"  continued  my 
brave  little  wife.  "  People  can  be 
very  happy  without  a  park  and 
•without  diamonds,  at  least  i"  can." 

There  was  a  pause.  Nelly's 
speech  had  made  me  rather  uncom- 


fortable. I  felt  Rodger  would  re- 
peat it  and  exaggerate  it,  and  laugh 
me  to  scorn  among  the  other  fellows 
the  first  opportunity ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  find 
fault  with  her.  At  last  he  said 
good-night,  and  walked  off. 

"  Will  you  put  away  the  bottles, 
and  lock  the  cellaret?  "  Nelly  said, 
in  a  sort  of  wearied,  injured,  dig- 
nified tone,  as  she  gathered  up  her 
work  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  I  answered. 

I  looked  at  the  rum-punch.  There 
was  a  little  left — not  worth  locking 
up.  Always  better  to  keep  tempta- 
tion out  of  the  housemaid's  way,  so, 
like  an  idiot,  I  finished  it  myself. 

I  wish  I  hadn't;  I  do,  indeed  ! 

I  went  to  my  room  and  undressed. 
I  heard  no  sound  in  Nelly's  room. 
She  generally  called  out,  "  Is  that 
you,  dear  ?  "  or  something,  so  I  put 
on  my  dressing-gown  and  sat  down 
in  my  comfortable  armchair. 

I  reflected  on  the  conversation  of 
the  evening  for  some  time,  then  I 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  a  quar  - 
ter past  twelve.  I  got  up,  knocked 
at  Nelly's  door,  and  went  in.  I  was 
going  to  say,  "  A  merry  Christmas, 
dear ! "  to  her.  But  there  was  no 
Nelly. 

At  the  fireplace  stood  a  woman, 
but  not  Nelly.  The  woman  had  on 
a  night-dress,  which  did  not  come 
down  to  her  ankles,  and  a  flannel 
petticoat  tied  round  her  waist. 

Nelly  always  had  a  pretty  blue 
dressing-gown,  trimmed  with  white  ; 
it  was  as  pretty  as  any  dress  in  her 
trousseau. 

The  woman  was  standing  on  the 
rug,  doing  up  a  rat's  tail  of  hair  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  about  as  big 
as  a  walnut ;  there  were  several  bald 
spots  on  her  head,  and  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece lay  a  mass  of  hair,  as  large 
as  a  dray-horse's  tail. 

Nelly  used  to  take  out  her  comb, 
shake  her  head,  and  her  hair  fell 
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below  her  waist,  a  mass  of  shining, 
wavy  tresses. 

This  woman's  feet  were  all  knobs. 
Nelly's  little  white  toes  were  as 
pretty  as  her  fingers,  when  she  took 
them  out  of  her  dainty  little  slippers 
and  held  them  up  to  the  fire. 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  minuteness 
of  my  description,  but  this  is  what 
I  saw,  as  clearly  as  I  tell  it  now. 

At  the  noise  I  made  shutting  the 
door  the  woman  turned  round. 

"Good  heavens,  Matilda !"  I  said; 
"you  here?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here,"  she  said,  with 
something  between  a  simper  and  a 
giggle. 

"  Where's  Nelly?" 

"  How  should  I  know?"  was  her 
reply. 

"  When  did  you  come,  and  what 
have  you  come  for?"  I  asked,  feel- 
ing I  must  say  something. 

"That's  a  cool  question,"  she 
answered. 

"  Does  Nelly  know  you  are  here?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Where  is  Nelly  ?  "  I  said  despe- 
rately, as  she  finished  winding  her 
watch. 

"  Augustus  Barton,"  she  said, 
"  why  do  you  go  on  making  a  fool 
of  yourself?  What  is  Nelly  to  you 
now?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  Matilda  !  what 
is  Nelly  to  me  now?  How  can  you 
ask  such  a  question  ?  Only  three 
months  since  we  were  married — " 

"  Only  what?  "  the  woman  said, 
with  a  scornful  laugh. 

''She's  only  been  my  wife  three 
months,"  I  repeated. 

"  She  was  your  wife  only  three 
months  ?  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  more 
than  that  before  the  Bill  passed." 

"What  Bill  r'  I  inquired,  more 
puzzled  than  ever. 

"  Only  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sis- 
ter," she  answered  quite  distinctly. 

"Deceased  Wife's  Sister!"  I  ex- 
claimed; "but  it  has  not  passed. 
Pray  heaven  it  never  will !  " 


"  Augustus  Barton,  it  passed  some 
years  ago,"  the  woman  said,  slowly. 
"  Are  you  mad  or  drunk  ?  " 

"  Neither,  neither,"  I  said  ;  "you 
must  be  one  or  the  other.  It  is  only 
this  very  night  we  were  talking  of 
it — this  very  night — Nelly  and  that 
fellow  Rodger  and  I." 

"  What  night?  "  she  asked,  look- 
ing straight  at  me. 

"  This  night  —  Christmas  Eve, 
1873,"  I  repeated,  striking  the  table 
with  my  hand. 

"Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,"  she  said,  slowly,  as  if  1873 
was  a  thing  of  past  ages  ;  "  how  old 
do  you  call  yourself  ?  " 

"  In  my  thirty-fourth  year." 

The  woman  laughed,  actually 
laughed.  "  That  is  good  ;  shall  you 
put  yourself  down  as  that  in  the 
Census?  " 

"  I  was  thirty-one  at  the  last 
Census." 

"  In  the  year  one,  I  suppose." 

I  felt  utterly  puzzled.  "  But,"  I 
said,  "even  if  the  Bill  has  passed, 
which  you  will  excuse  me  for  doubt- 
ing, it  is  nothing  to  me.  My  Nelly 
is  not  a  deceased  wife  yet,  thank 
heaven ! " 

"  You  idiot,"  she  replied,  "  other 
Bills  have  passed  besides  that  one. 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  for 
one ;  and  then  it  was  found  neither 
of  them  were  sufficient  for  the  times. 
Change  was  wanted  everywhere. 
Cultivated  minds  could  not  always 
be  tied  to  the  same  husband  or  wife. 
Ideas  clog — stagnate — they  require 
enlarging — expanding.  It  was  only 
binding  for  ten  years." 

"  What,  marriage  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Yes.  Some  years  ago,  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  ceremony  which  bound 
people  for  life  :  too  ridiculous ! — 
remnants  of  the  old  superstition, 
long  since  swept  away.  Talk  of 
slavery ! — what  was  that  to  marriage, 
which  bound  till  death  did  them 
part  ?  Ten  years  was  the  first  great 
step  in  modern  freedom,  then  it  was 
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reduced  to  five,  now  it  is  optional. 
You  asked  for  Nelly.  I  think  she 
must  be  at  Coventry.  Isn't  your 
brother  there?" 

"My  brother  Frederick?  Of 
course  he  is,  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery.  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Nelly?" 

"Deceased  Husband's  Brother," 
she  answered,  gravely. 

"  But  I  am  not  deceased." 

"  No,  so  you  say  ;  but  you  might 
as  well  be.  You  are  speaking  as  if 
come  from  the  tomb  ;  I  have  already 
told  you,  waiting  for  deceased  wife 
or  deceased  husband  was  too  much 
restraint  on  enlightened  minds — it 
is  of  no  consequence  now." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  said;  "but 
the  Lords  would  never  consent!  " 

"The  what?"  she  asked. 

"  The  House  of  Lords  —  the 
Bishops — they  will  never  pass  such 
a  Bill ! " 

"  Lords  and  bishops,"  she  re- 
peated, doubtfully.  "  I  remember 
hearing  of  them.  Quite  things  of 
the  past,  Augustus  Barton — things  of 
the  past.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking 
of  the  time  when  a  queen  governed 
England  ;  in  those  days  there  were, 
as  you  say,  bishops  and  lords." 

"  And  now?  " 

"  Those  dark  ages  are  gone  by. 
Public  opinion  is  now  our  ruler, 
under  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  rotation,  and  the 
opinion  of  women  is  eagerly  sought 
after.  Enlightened  reform  has  shone 
upon  England;  everything  useless," 
she  continued,  "  has  been  cleared 
away.  The  large  parks,  which  be- 
longed to  individuals — human  beings 
like  their  neighbours — whom  you 
called  lords  awhile  ago,  have  all 
been  cleared  of  their  timber  and 
woods.  They  were  useless,  they 
only  harboured  vermin  and  birds, 
which  were  useless  likewise.  They 
have  been  made  into  allotment 
grounds  for  the  nearest  villages, 
where  men  on  strike  can  grow  their 


potatoes  free.  They  are  given  to 
men  on  strike,  rent-free  !  Of  course 
you  see  the  wisdom  of  that  ?  Hard- 
working men,  getting  high  wages, 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  potato 
grounds — but  men  on  strike?  Ah, 
the  genius  of  that  measure !  I 
might  tell  you  more — much  more — 
but  it  grows  late.  Dear  Augustus, 
we  shall  renew  our  pleasant  inter- 
change of  sentiments  on  the  morrow. 
It  will  be  my  delightful  duty  to  lead 
you  on  through  the  new  paths  that 
modern  intellect  and  resource  have 
discovered  and  thrown  open.  Pe- 
meraber,  intellect  has  triumphed. 
Our  woman's  intellect  has  grasped 
our  woman's  rights,  so  long  denied. 
From  henceforth,  men  are  the  wives 
— women  the  husbands." 

Leaning  against  the  bedpost,  I 
felt  transfixed.  I  had  no  power  to 
move.  She  extended  her  hand,  took 
her  watch  from  the  chimney-piece, 
held  it  for  a  moment  to  her  ear, 
then  advancing  towards  the  bed,  she 
raised  poor  little  Nelly's  pillow,  and 
put  it  under  the  bolster. 

One  knee  was  on  the  counter- 
pane ;  another  moment,  and  she 
would  have  been  on  the  bed.  Sud- 
denly her  two  arms  seemed  to 
lengthen  ;  they  stretched  across 
towards  me.  I  felt  those  bony 
fingers  would  grasp  my  throat!  I 
struggled  hard.  I  was  free ! 
Drawing  my  dressing-gown  close 
around  me,  I  fled  ;  but  the  woman 
anticipated  me  :  rushing  to  the  fire- 
place she  seized  the  poker,  and  cut 
off  my  retreat. 

Maddened  with  fear  and  horror, 
I  ran  wildly  about  the  room.  I 
always  thought  the  bed  was  against 
the  wall  ;  but  it  was  a  mistake — 
round  and  round  it  I  went,  she 
pursuing  me,  armed  with  the  poker. 
I  dodged  round  the  bed,  and  found 
my  hand  on  my  dressing-room  door. 
It  flew  open  at  my  touch  ;  but  I  had 
no  time  to  remove  the  key,  and  that 
was  on  the  bedroom  side.    I  saw 
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her  face  as  she  rushed  at  me  ;  but 
the  door  shut — I  was  safe. 

I  held  the  handle  with  all  my 
strength  ;  it  never  should  open 
again  with  my  consent.  I  heard 
the  knocks  she  gave  on  the  door 
with  the  poker ;  but  I  clung  on  like 
grim  Death  to  the  handle. 

Suddenly — oh,  horror  ! — it  gave 
way.  I  was  on  the  wrong  side — 
the  door  had  changed — it  was  my 
wretched  self  who  was  pulling  it 
open.  There  was  no  hope  ;  and  let- 
ting the  handle  go,  I  sank  exhausted 

to  the  ground. 

#  #  # 

There  were  two  hands  on  me, 
and  a  face  close  to  mine.  "  Dearest 
Augustus,"  said  a  voice,  "  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you?  I 
knocked  several  times,  and  you 
never  answered,  so  I  came  in — are 
you  ill,  darling  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious !  "  I  exclaimed, 
"  is  it  Nelly  ?  Ar'n't  you  gone  to 
Coventry  ?  " 

"  Coventry,  dear  !  "  she  said.  "  I 
hope  you  don't  want  to  send  me 
there  ?  "  putting  her  face  a  little 
nearer  mine. 

"  No,  no  ;  but  is  the  Queen  safe  ? 
and  the  lords?  and  the  bishops? 
and  the  National  Gallery  ?  and  the 
parks  not  the  potato-grounds  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dearest — God  save  her  ! — 
they're  all  right.  Why  you've  been 
dreaming  of  all  the  nonsense  that 
horrid  man  talked/'  said  my  angel 
wife. 


<fi  And  Matilda  doesn't  want  to 
marry  me?"  I  shrieked — that  being 
the  last  awful  straw  that  had  almost 
broken  my  back,  or  my  heart. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  my  meek 
little  wife,  with  such  a  spiteful  em- 
phasis on  the  word  dear.  "  What  a 
delicious  idea,  Augustus !  She  would 
be  a  very  foolish  woman  if  she  did; 
for  you  know  Matilda  is  so  clever, 
Augustus,  dear — so  very  clever ! 
You  quite  forget  her  mind  is  so  en- 
larged, she  thinks  and  reads  so 
much  !  Is  it  at  all  likely  she  would 
be  as  foolish  as  poor  little  Nelly? 
Oh,  it's  too  lovely  ! "  and  off  she 
went  in  a  peal  of  laughter,  quite 
regardless  of  my  feelings.  "  Be- 
sides, dear,"  she  continued,  en- 
deavouring to  be  grave,  "  she 
couldn't  want  to  marry  you  yet, 
because  I  am  not  deceased,  and  that 
Bill  has  not  passed  yet,  and  all  that ; 
and  so,  if  you're  ever  so  anxious  to 
marry  Matilda,  you  can't !  Oh,  it's 
a  lovely  idea — too  lovely  !  "  and  off 
she  went  again,  with  her  pet  excla- 
mation, into  another  merry  peal. 

Well,  I  only  wish  all  who  are 
voting  for  this  Bill  could  suffer  the 
tortures  I  did  that  night.  And  I 
devoutly  hope  I  may  never  have  so 
much  44 humble  pie"  to  eat  again 
as  I  had  on  Christmas  Day,  1873  ; 
it  took  away  all  my  appetite  for  our 
plum-pudding  and  mince  pies. 

M.  E.  G. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  IRISH  POET. 

By  Ierne. 


The  name  of  Bernard  Simmons  will 
probably  be  unfamiliar  to  most  of 
our  present  readers  ;  but  those 
whose  memories  cover  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  name  may 
recall  some  poems  which  appeared 
long  ago  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  The  author  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  the  volume  in  which 
most  of  his  poetry  was  collected  is 
now,  I  believe,  out  of  print.  As 
there  is  much  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Simmons,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
fallen  so  entirely  into  oblivion, 
and  the  magazine  which  bears 
an  Irish  name  may  not  ungrace- 
fully direct  attention  to  this  Irish 
singer. 

Little  is  known  respecting  Ber- 
nard Simmons,  but  from  the  tone  of 
his  poetry  it  may  be  surmised  that 
his  life  was  a  melancholy  one.  There 
are  many  indications  that  the  writer 
had  deeply  felt  the  spell  of  Byron's 
gloomy  genius  ;  perhaps  this  intense 
admiration  of  the  great  Laureate  of 
Despair  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  a  tem- 
perament disposed  to  sadness.  In 
a  poem  of  much  power  and  pathos, 
our  author  passionately  invokes  the 
shades  of  Byron,  Rousseau,  and 
Shelley  as  "  Misery's  Immortal 
Three,"  and  claiming  with  them 
"  sad  brotherhood,"  he  makes  the 
proud  boast,  "  I  can  speak  your 
language,  lonely  throng." 

The  boast  is  not  altogether  with- 
out reason  ;  there  are  poems  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  caught  a 
touch  of  Shelley's  melody  ;  others, 
again,  that  recall  the  force  of  Byron. 
Like  the  latter,  Simmons  appeal's  to 
have  been  powerfully  attracted  by 


the  wonderful  career  of  Napoleon, 
and  some  fine  poems  are  devoted  to 
this  subject.  There  are  some  striking 
stanzas  on  David's  picture  of  Napo- 
leon asleep  in  his  study  shortly  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  an- 
other poem  describes  that  thrilling 
scene,  when — in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  in  presence  of  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers who,  twenty  years  previously, 
had  stood  beside  the  new-made 
grave — the  remains  of  the  emperor 
were  disinterred  from  a  sepulchre 
which  had  been  sealed  with  as 
jealous  care  as  was  of  old  the  tomb 
in  the  land  of  Judea. 

Besides  the  influence  of  Byron 
and  Shelley  upon  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Simmons  (an  influence  to  which 
he  often  alludes),  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
impression  made  by  the  study  of 
another  great  poet.  The  tone  of 
several  of  the  poems  seems  to  show 
that  the  writer  had  read  and  appre- 
ciated Wordsworth  —  that  great 
High  Priest  of  Nature,  whose  works 
will  ever  retain  their  pre-eminent 
place  with  those  who  truly  love  her, 
and  who  see  in  natural  objects  "a 
means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the 
elevation  of  the  heart  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  to  thoughts  of 
purity  and  love." 

Simmons'  love  of  nature  was  evi- 
dently true  and  deep,  and  his  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  are  those  of 
one  who  has  looked  upon  the  love- 
liness of  creation  with  insight,  and 
with  that  genuine  poetic  sympathy 
which  feels  the  spirit  in  all  forms  of 
natural  beauty,  and  responds  to  the 
infinite  love  which  breathes  through 
the  "  chaunted  poem  of  the  uni- 
verse."    The  opening  lines  of  a 
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poem  on  44  Knocmeledoon"  may  be 
given  as  a  specimen  : — 

14  Broad  earth  below — blue  air  above  ! 
Vast  as  the  all -creating  love 
Which  looked  them  into  life  intense, 
And  heaved  this  mount's  magnifi- 
cence— 

While  cloud  shall  burst  and  morning 
shine 

Gaunt  nature's  granite -rifted  shrine 
Where  her  enthusiast  sons  shall 
come 

With  Wonder's  awful  worship  dumb, 
Beneath  her  glittering  aisles  to  raise 
Their  hearts'  unsounding  hymn  of 
praise. 

"  Broad  earth  below — blue  air  above  ! 
All  joy  and  glory,  light  and  love ! 
A  thousand  vales,  a  thousand  hills, 
A  thousand  brightly  tumbling  rills, 
The  peasant's  cot,  the  prince's  tower, 
Affection's  jasmine -shadowed  bower, 
And  white-walled  towns  and  spiry 
fanes, 

Dark  moors,  deep  glens,  and  green 
domains 

All  rimmed  in  daylight's  ductile 
gold, 

Are  far  beneath  me  now  unrolled  ; 
While  not  an  echo  of  the  life 

Breaks  with  the  breeze  upon  mine 
ear ; 

I  seem,  beyond  all  earthly  strife, 
To  stand  a  sky-born  spirit  here !  " 

The  mountain  of  Knocmeledoon 
is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  forms  a  conspicuous 
landmark  from  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 
In  this  neighbourhood  Simmons 
apparently  spent  his  childhood  and 
early  youth,  and  his  poems  bear 
evidence  of  that  love  for  the  scenery 
of  his  native  land  which  is  innate 
in  the  Irish  breast,  and  which,  in 
brighter  climes,  makes  us  turn 
fondly  to  the  44  green  hills  of  holy 
Ireland  "  and  exclaim,  with  one  of 
our  exiled  poets — 

44  Good  land,  green  land,  dear  Ireland, 
though  we  cannot  see  thee,  still 
May  God's  dew  brighten  all  your 
vales,  His  sun  kiss  every  hill ! " 


One  of  the  best  poems  in  Sim- 
mons* volume  is  the  44  Song  of  the 
Returned  Exile,"  in  which  he  re- 
joices in  again  beholding  his  native 
vale.  This  poem  is  full  of  exqui- 
site descriptive  touches,  imbued 
with,  pure  and  touching  sentiment, 
and  is  musical  in  its  flow  and 
rhythm,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  stanzas  taken  from  the 
«  Song  :  "— 

44  My  own    pleasant    river,  bloom- 
skirted,  behold, 
Now  sleeping  in  shade,  now  reful- 

gently  rolled, 
Where  long  through  the  landscape  it 

tranquilly  flows, 
Scarcely  breaking,  Glen  Corah,  thy 

glorious  repose  ! 
By.  the  park's  lovely  pathways  it 

lingers  and  shines 
Where  the  cushat's  low  call,  and  the 

murmur  of  pines, 
And  the  lips  of  the  lily  seem  wooing 

its  stay 

'Mid  their  odorous  dells  ;  but  'tis  off 

and  away, 
Rushing  out  through  the  clustering 

oaks,  in  whose  shade, 
Like  a  bird  in   the  branches,  an 

arbour  I  made, 
Where  the  blue  eyes  of  love  often 

closed  o'er  the  book, 
While  I  read  of  stout  Sinbad  or 

voyaged  with  Cook. 

44  Wild  haunt  of  the  Harper!    I  stand 
by  thy  spring, 
Whose  waters  of  silver  still  sparkle 
and  fling 

Their  wealth  at  my  feet !  and  I  catch 

the  deep  glow, 
As  in  long-vanished  hours,  of  the 

lilacs  that  blow 
By  the  low  cottage  porch — and  the 

same  crescent  moon 
That  then  ploughed  like  a  pinnace 

the  purple  of  June, 
Is  white  on  Glen-duff,  and  all  blooms 

as  unchanged, 
As  if  years  had  not  passed  since  thy 

greenwood  I  ranged — 
As  if  One  were  not  fled,  who  im- 
parted a  soul 
Of  divinest  enchantment  and  grace 

to  the  whole, 
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Whose  being  was  bright  as  that  fair 

moon  above, 
And  all  deep  and  all  pure  as  thy 

waters  her  love. 

u  Thou  long-vanished  angel !  whose 
faithfulness  threw 
O'er  my  gloomy  existence  one  glori- 
fied hue ! 

Dost  thou  still,  as  of  yore,  when  the 

evening  grows  dim, 
And  the  blackbird  by  Downing  is 

hushing  its  hymn, 
Remember  the  bower  by  the  Fun- 

cheon's  blue  side 
Where  the  whispers  were  soft  as  the 

kiss  of  the  tide  ? 
Dost  thou  still  think,  with  pity  and 

peace  on  thy  brow, 
Of  him  who,  toil-harassed,  and  time- 
shaken  now, 
While  the  last  light  of  day,  like  his 

hopes,  has  departed, 
On  the  turf  thou  hast  hallowed  sinks 

down  weary-hearted, 
And  calls  on  thy  name,  and  the  night 

breeze  that  sighs 
Through    the  boughs    that  once 

blessed  thee  is  all  that  replies  ?  " 

The  foregoing  poem  has  been  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  D.  F.  MacCarthy's 
collection  of  the  "  Ballad  Poetry  of 
Ireland,"  which  volume  also  con- 
tains another  poem  of  much  merit 
by  Simmons,  viz.,  "  The  Doom  of 
the  Mirror."  Of  this  last  poem,  no 
less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  has  remarked  that,  except 
Ailing  ham's  'Music  Master,"  it  is 
the  only  true  idyll  of  peasant 
life  of  which  he  is  aware  in  Irish 
poetic  literature.  It  is  founded 
on  a  superstition,  very  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  that  whoever  breaks 
a  looking-glass  is  doomed  to  misfor- 
tune. 

As  I  have  said,  little  is  known 
respecting  the  life  of  Bernard  Sim- 
mons. He  appears  to  have  been 
born  in  Munster  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century,  and  he  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  High- 
gate  Cemetery.  His  volume  of 
poems,  published  in  1843,  is  dedi- 


cated to  Professor  Wilson,  "with 
every  sentiment  of  reverence  and 
esteem."  A  single  sentence  pre- 
fixed to  the  collection  states  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  poems 
appeared  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, and  they  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  several 
years,  one  bearing  the  date  of  1832, 
and  others  being  probably  referrible 
to  an  earlier  period.  From  the  fact 
of  the  poems  being  published  in 
Scotland,  and  contributed  to  an 
Edinburgh  magazine,  it  would 
appear  that  Simmons  went  in  his 
youth  to  Scotland,  attracted,  per- 
haps (like  other  literary  aspirants  of 
the  time),  by  the  fame  of  "  Maga," 
then — under  the  brilliant  editorship 
of  Christopher  North — in  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  ;  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  great  Scottish  critic,  whose  ge- 
nial nature  loved  to  discern  merit. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  style  of  the 
poetry,  that  the  writer  had  received 
a  superior  education ;  the  finish  of 
his  style,  the  correctness  of  his 
diction,  and  the  allusions  to  classical 
literature,  show  a  cultivated  taste, 
and  tell  of  careful  study.  As  I  have 
remarked  already,  the  poelry  is 
deeply  tinged  with  melancholy,  and 
indicates  that  the  author  had  known 
much  sorrow  and  pain,  and  had 
passed  through  many  a  dark  vigil 
of  woe.  This  is  frequently  the  lot 
of  a  sensitive  and  poetic  nature  ; 
to  such  the  hard  realities,  the 
cruel  disappointments,  the  inevit- 
able griefs  of  life,  come  with  ten- 
fold bitterness,  contrasting  drearily 
with  the  ecstatic  vision  which  in 
"Hope's  momentary  youth"  pic- 
tured Paradise  to  the  raptured 
spirit.  The  brighter  the  glory 
shines,  the  deeper  will  fall  the  dark- 
ness of  the  eclipse.  So  it  is  that 
we  hear  the  saddest  wails  of  anguish 
from  those  who  are  formed  for 
Heaven's  delight.  Even  Words- 
worth, on  whose  serene  existence 
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the  divine  ray  seemed  ever  to  dwell, 
has  said, — 

"  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  with 
gladness ; 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  de- 
spondency and  madness." 

When  the  soul  is  attuned  to 
beauty  and  love — when  it  is  in- 
tensely susceptible  of  bliss,  and 
dreams  of  "  aerial  joy,"  so  surely 
will  it — in  this  cold  and  dreary 
world — shiver  and  shrink  in  the  icy 
desolation  of  blighted  hope,  van- 
ished visions,  frustrated  aspirations, 
and  buried  affections.  Yet  if,  as  a 
great  poet  has  said — 

"  Sorrow,  anguish,  terror,  and  de- 
spair itself,  are  often  the  chosen 
expressions  of  approximation  to  the 
highest  good," 

who  would  barter  the  majesty  of 
suffering  for  the  dull  contentment, 
or  the  "  hard  and  worldly  phlegm," 
of  narrower  and  coarser-grained 
natures — "  finite  clods  untroubled 
with  a  doubt  ?  " 

In  the  anguish  of  the  idealist, 
there  is  evidence  of  that  withiu  us 
which  is  higher  than  our  mortal  lot 
— our  spirits  reach  beyond  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  and  the 
pain  of  feeling  that  we  are  not 
what  we  might  be,  is  in  itself  a 
token  of  the  soul's  future,  and  a 
testimony  of  its  graudeur — 

"What  is  our  failure  here,  but  a 
triumph's  evidence, 
For  the  fulness  of  our  days  ?  " 

and,  therefore,  when  we  sigh  re- 
sponsive to  the  wail  of  woe  which 
sounds  through  the  volume  before 
us,  we  take  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  wounded  spirit  has 
now  "  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our 
night;"  that  it  has  passed  from  a 
world  "where  but  to  think  is  to  be 
full  of  sorrows,"  where  there  is  such 
a  cruel  incongruity  between  what 
we  can  aspire  to  be,  and  what  we 
are;  where  the  ocean  of  time  is 


ever  engulfing  new  wrecks ;  where 
Death  waits  to  sever  the  strongest 
bonds  of  love  ;  where  love  itself  can 
fail  or  end  ;  and  where  change  and 
chance — with  grim  irony — laugh  at 
the  brightest  hopes,  and  the  surest 
anticipations ! 

Even  in  the  happiest  human  lot, 
a  reflective  mind  and  a  tender  heart 
will  be  chilled  and  saddened  beneath 
the  dark  shadow  which  sin  and  pain 
cast  over  our  mysterious  existence, 
but  in  the  poems  of  which  I  now 
speak  there  is  evidence  that  the 
poet  had  (in  his  own  words) 
"  drained  life's  lavish  cup  of  woes," 
and  had  felt  with  keen  anguish  some 
of  humanity's  worst  pangs.  That  his 
own  errors  had  subjected  him  to  the 
"  never-resting  vulture's  torture 
fell,"  seems  clear  from  many  pas- 
sages ;  but  let  us  mingle  compassion 
with  condemnation,  in  thinking  of 
one  who — grievous  as  his  faults 
may  have  been — yet  possessed  the 
high  aspirations,  the  warm  feelings, 
and  the  noble  emotions  of  genius. 

One  melancholy  chord  is  struck 
so  frequently  throughout  these 
poems,  that  it  was  evidently  one  to 
which  the  minstrel's  whole  nature 
vibrated.  Several  beautiful  passages 
tell  of  an  unhappy  attachment,  of  a 
fair  and  gentle  being  who  crossed 
the  poet's  path,  and  who  aroused  in 
his  soul  an  emotion  which  time  and 
distance  could  not  quench.  Who, 
indeed,  that  has  ever  felt  that  won- 
drous throb,  in  which  existence 
springs  to  the  height  of  ecstasy, 
would  lose  the  memory  of  its  beat- 
ing rapture  *?  Fate  may  sever  for 
ever  those  who  "only  for  each  other 
lived  "  during  passion's  Paradise- 
dream.    But  still — 

"Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

In  the  melodious  anguish  of  tho 
following  stanzas  we  feel  the  abid- 
ing influence  of  a  pure  and  early 
affection  hallowing  the  strains  : — 
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; Adieu !  adieu !  in  secret  now 
My  spirit  sore  must  chide 
The  grief  that  fain  would  sear  my 
brow, 

Despite  of  all  my  pride. 
But  none  shall  tell,  for  none  shall 
know 

The  wasting  agony  of  woe 

This  heart  must  learn  to  hide, 
Though  still  remembering  that  we 
met 

To  lose — to  sever — and  forget. 

"  Forget  thee  !  Ay,  let  Lethe  out 

Upon  my  senses  roll — 
Or  be  the  Hebrew  ruler's  doubt 

Proved  groundless  to  my  soul ; 
To  whence  it  came  let  it  depart, 
And  its  existence  newly  start 

Once  more  from  Being's  goal ; 
Then  in  that  second  sinful  race 
Of  this  and  thee  shall  live  no  trace. 
#  *  * 

"  Thou  nameless,  guileless,  guiltless 
one, 

Whose  smile  to  me  was  woe  ! 
How  my  heart  heaves  to  think  upon 

Thy  fortune  here  below ! 
Shall  this,   our  distant,  northern 
clime, 

Behold  the  cold,  slow  hand  of  Time 

O'er  thy  young  beauty  go, 
Or  must  our  green  isle's  verdure 
wave 

Q'er — Love's  sole  rest — thine  early 
grave  ? 

"No!  even  the  cherished  recompense 
Of  weeping  o'er  the  clay 

That  shrouds  thy  love's  omnipotence, 
Fate  to  me  will  not  pay — 


Far,  far,  where  wide  Ohio's  floods 
Sweep  through  Kentucky's  twilight 
woods, 

Thy  life  shall  wane  away — 
Till,  like  some  lute's  last  parting 
tone, 

It  sinks  in  sweetness  all  its  own." 

The  foregoing  stanzas  (which 
every  poetic  reader  will  appreciate) 
are  taken  from  a  poem  addressed 
"To  an  Emigrant  Lady."  Other 
allusions  of  a  similar  nature  occur 
in  the  volume,  especially  in  a  charm- 
ing poem  where  he  describes  one 
who  had  passed — 

"O'er  half -hoarse  ocean's  sounding 
foam 

To  light  with  love  another's  home, 
And  be  to  me,  through  years  afar, 
Lone    Memory's  deeply-mirrored 
star." 

The  circumstances  and  scenes 
described  may  be  imaginary ;  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  genuine ;  al- 
though, indeed,  emotions  that  have 
had  no  outlet  in  actual  life  will 
shape  themselves  and  take  vital 
form  in  a  poet's  creations.  Whether 
the  "  Emigrant  Lady  "  was,  like 
Charles  Wolfe's  immortal  "  Mary," 
a  dream  of  imagination,  or,  as 
seems  probable,  a  breathing  being 
of  mortal  birth,  she  is  no  less  true 
as  an  inspiration  of  "  dreams  Hope 
dared  not  realize." 
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ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


LIVING   UPON  NOTHING. 

"  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays ! " 

Ancient  Pistol* 
"  He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man ! " 

The  Village  Blacksmith. 


The   occasional  glimpses   I  have 
had  of  social  life  have  convinced  me 
that  it  contains  many  difficult  pro- 
blems.   Chief  among  these  is  the 
financial  problem.    I  am  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  wide  and  deep 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  <fc  one-half 
the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives."    To  judge  from  appear- 
ances, a  large  section  of  society  has 
successfully  cultivated   the  art  of 
living  upon  nothing.    Yes,  and  not 
sparingly  either,  but  comfortably, 
profusely,  even  magnificently,  carry- 
ing  matters  with   a   high  hand, 
consorting  with  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  and  winning  admiration 
as   well   as  causing  wonder.  In 
every   well-to-do   quarter   of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs — and  pre- 
sumably also  in  many  other  parts 
of  England — there  are  families  who 
live  as  if  they  possess  some  inex- 
haustible gold  mine,  and  yet  not  the 
best  informed  of  their  neighbours 
can  come  to  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  source  of  their  apparent 
opulence. 

Such  members  of  this  mysterious 
class  as  have  come  under  my  notice 
are  undoubtedly  men  of  manners 
and  education,  who,  according  to 
their  own  showing  "  move  in  the 
highest  circles."  Nominally,  most 
of  them  belong  to  the  professions, 
and  you  will  find  their  names  duly 
enrolled  in  the  law,  medical,  and 


official  lists.  But  they  never  do 
anything.  Those  who  are  barristers 
are  not  only  briefless,  but  seemingly 
without  any  prospect,  or  even 
desire,  of  ever  becoming  otherwise. 
Those  who  are  doctors  have  so 
much  time  on  their  hands  that 
they  obviously  can  have  no  pa- 
tients to  attend  to,  while  those 
who  are  described  as  being  in 
government  offices,  must  either  do 
their  work  by  deputy,  or  not  at  all. 
And  yet,  they  are  much  too  young 
to  be  among  the  retired,  or  super- 
annuated, and  live  far  too  expensively 
for  anything  under  full  commission. 
In  short,  they  seem  to  fulfil,  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  the  definition 
in  the  unwritten  dictionary  of  the 
vulgar— "gentleman,  a  man  who  does 
nothing,  and  lives  handsomely  on 
the  proceeds." 

My  knowledge  of  these  unac- 
countable personages  has  .  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Stray  shot,  one  of  the 
few  beings  with  whom  I  occasionally 
commune,  but  of  whose  position  and 
resources  I  am  utterly  ignorant.  He, 
himself,  belongs  to  the  same  in- 
explicable class.  He  is  of  no  pro- 
fession, nor  has  he  any  independent 
income,  and  though  his  relations,  as 
he  informs  me  in  an  incidental 
manner,  are  all  very  high  up  in  the 
world,  some  being  in  the  peerage, 
and  all  having  their  thousands  per 
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annum,  none  of  them  ever  seem 
to  do  anything  to  assist  him ;  so 
that  how  he  contrives  to  "  keep  up 
an  appearance  (to  use  the  current 
phrase)  of  anything  like  respecta- 
bility, I  can  form  no  conjecture.  It 
is  true  that  his  pocket-book  is 
always  full  of  LO.U's.,  and  bills  at 
three  months,  which  he  displays 
freely,  but  they  are  never  converted 
into  cash  ;  and  though  he  is  con- 
tinually expecting  remittances  of 
£50  or  £100  from  some  remote 
source,  they  always  fail  to  arrive. 
Yet,  he  contrives  to  live  in  general 
very  comfortably  upon  these  aerial 
resources.  Sometimes  he  appears 
less  prosperous  than  at  others,  but 
this  has  no  depressing  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  and  seems  to  increase 
his  usual  cordiality  of  demeanour. 
But  for  my  religiously-kept  mo- 
nastic vow  of  poverty,  he  would 
doubtless  endeavour  occasionally 
to  borrow  half-a-sovereign. 

Strayshot  appears  to  have  a 
free  admission  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  social  world  ;  be  knows  every- 
body of  any  note,  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  many  events  of 
public  interest  long  before  they  get 
into  the  papers.  Such  a  man — a 
mystery  in  himself — should  be  well 
qualified  to  initiate  me  into  the  other 
mysteries  of  his  own  social  sphere. 
Yet  his  explanations  are  worse  than 
useless,  being  of  that  kind  which  add 
perplexity  to  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  convey  no  real  enlightenment. 

Suppose  I  am  wandering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  squares, 
Strayshot  accompanying  me.  He 
indicates  a  magnificent  dwelling, 
and  inquires,  "Do  you  know  who 
lives  there?" 

"I  do  not." 

"  Old  Walsh  ;  you've  seen  him 
once  or  twice,  I  think." 

k<  He  must  be  very  rich,"  I  re- 
mark* 

"Rich  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  has  no 
money,",    says     Strayshot,  with 


scornful  emphasis,  as  if  the  idea  of 
having  any  were  utterly  pre- 
posterous. "  His  wife  may  have 
had  at  one  time,  or  his  father,  or 
some  of  his  relations  ;  indeed,  I've 
heard  of  something  of  the  kind,  but 
that's  gone  long  ago.  He's  been 
bankrupt  four  times,  but  they  live 
in  style,  and  give  capital  dinners." 

"How  remarkable!"  I  exclaim. 
"  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  is 
done  ?  " 

"Not  exactly;  credit  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  I  suppose.  He 
has  good  connections,  though,  and 
knows  what  he's  about.  No  fear 
that  Walsh  won't  take  care  of  him- 
self, come  what  will." 

For  some  time  my  mind  is 
closely  occupied  in  musing  upon  the 
puzzling  ingenuity  of  Walsh,  and 
meanwhile  we  proceed  on  our  way. 

"  That's  a  very  grand  equipage," 
I  remark,  presently ;  "  some  mil- 
lionaire, no  doubt." 

"Millionaire?  pooh! "says  Stray- 
shot,  fairly  laughing  at  my  simpli- 
city ;  "it  will  never  do  to  judge  by 
appearances,  like  that.  Why,  half 
the  people  we  see  driving  about  in 
their  carriages  might  be  sold  up  to- 
morrow, and  wouldn't  fetch  any- 
thing either.  The  party  in  that 
vehicle  is  only  Bob  Major,  late 
manager  of  the  Royal  Albion 
Theatre.  He  made  an  awful  failure 
of  his  last  speculation  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  utterly  swamped  himself 
and  all  connected  with  him.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  hadn't  a 
sovereign  he  can  call  his  own." 

"Indeed!  you  surprise  me;  he 
looks  wonderfully  prosperous  for  a 
ruined  man." 

"  Of  course  ;  what  do  you  think 
he  cares  ?  he's  used  to  it." 

Astonishment  at  this  enviable 
power  of  adaptation  to  circum* 
stances  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Major 
absorbs  me,  until  Strayshot  calls  my 
attention  to  another  phenomenon  of 
a  like  kind* 
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This  is  a  couple  of  cabs  at  the 
door  of  a  superb  hotel,  on  the  steps 
of  which  a  number  of  holiday-dressed 
folks  are  superintending  the  removal 
of  luggage,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  departure. 

44  There's  Amundeville  and  his 
whole  family  going  out  of  town," 
Strayshot  exclaims;  CCT  wonder 
what's  the  destination  this  time  ;  it 
was  Baden  last  year.  Three  daugh- 
ters, you  see,  of  the  dashing  order ; 
the  eldest  is  engaged  to  Captain — 
oh  !  I  always  forget  that  individual's 
name." 

"Well,  they  are  all  flourishing 
enough,  at  any  rate,"  I  remark,  con- 
fidently; "  no  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment there,  Strayshot,  I  know." 

"  Oh,  isn't  there  ?  "  returns  the 
Man-about-Town  ;  "  I'd  not  be  too 
sure  of  that.  I  should  be  very^sorry  if 
my  life  depended  upon  anything  so 
shaky  as  the  financial  status  of  Mr. 
Amundeville.  He  seems  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  balance  just 
now,  I  own,  but  he  had  an  execu- 
tion in  his  house  a  month  ago. 
Somehow  or  other,  that  fellow 
always  manages  to  fall  on  his 
feet." 

Such  is  the  kind  of  information  I 
am  able  to  gain  from  Strayshot ; 
and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  it  is,  either  that  a  rich  vein  of 
gold,  known  only  to  these  favoured 
individuals,  exists  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  metropolis,  or  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  genteel  dis- 
honesty on  the  surface.  I  am  loth 
to  apply  to  all  those  who  live  upon 
uncertain  resources  the  epithet  of 
swindlers,  yet  that  term  might  easily 
be  so  extended  as  to  include  a  great 
majority  of  them.  They  may  sail 
within  the  law,  and  in  general  do 
closely  adhere  to  the  conventional 
rules  that  govern  society.  Such  of 
them  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  are  staunch  Conservatives, 
with  the  highest  ideas  of  their  own 
importance,  and  the  utmost  contempt 


for  trade  and  useful  industry  of  any 
kind.  Any  of  them  would  disclaim 
to  wear  a  shabby  coat,  or  carry  a 
brown-paper  parcel,  or  travel  second- 
class  by  railway,  or  walk  any 
distance  that  a  cab  could  more  con- 
veniently take  them  ;  but  they  don't 
mind  slinking  out  of  the  back-door 
when  a  creditor  knocks  at  the  front; 
they  don't  mind  running  into  debt 
wherever  they  can,  making  periodical 
lying  promises  of  payment,  and 
when  the  crash  can  be  no  longer 
put  off,  passing  unblushingly  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  to  the  injury 
of  those*  who  trusted  them  rather 
than  of  themselves;  and  finally 
emerging,  only  to  begin  the  same 
iniquitous  career  over  again.  They 
are  habitually  profuse,  and  indulge 
in  any  extravagance  and  luxury 
they  can  get  ;  but  as  for  butchers, 
and  bakers,  and  tailors,  and  all  that 
canaille,  let  them  go  hang,  and  not 
presume  to  interfere  with  the 
pleasures  of  gentlemen.  What  is 
all  this  but  robbery,  by  whatever 
softer  name  it  may  be  called  ?  But 
they  would  scorn  the  imputation, 
especially  if  thus  plainly  made  ; 
robbery  is  a  vulgar  crime  committed 
by  ruffianly  men  in  hairy-caps  and 
ankle-jacks,  and  the  word  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  beings  of  their 
superfine  order.  Their  argument 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  merely 
living  in  a  style  consonant  with 
their  tastes  and  habits;  their  notions 
rise  to  £3000  a  year — ergo,  they 
are  entitled  to  live  as  if  they  actually 
possess  that  revenue.  If  such 
humble  persons  as  you  and  I, 
reader,  were  to  talk  to  them  about 
honesty,  and  living  within  one's 
means,  and  paying  one's  way,  they 
would  consider  us  old-fashioned 
fogies,  part  fools  and  part  bores,  and, 
probably,  snobs  into  the  bargain ; 
for  that  last  epithet  is  much  used, 
and  often  misused,  by  such  gentry. 
To  wear  a  twenty-shilling  coat,  pur- 
chased for  ready  money  at  Moses 
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and  Sons,  would  be,  in  their  eyes, 
the  height  of  snobbishness  ;  but  to 
walk  about  in  a  six-guinea  one  from 
a  West-end  tailor,  but  which  is  not 
paid  for,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
that  is  quite  an  aristocratic  pro- 
ceeding. Well,  that  view  may  be 
right,  but,  for  my  part,  I  could  no 
more  wear  my  gown  of  serge  and 
girdle  of  rope  comfortably,  knowing 
those  articles  to  be  but  objective  re- 
minders of  an  unpaid  bill,  than  I  could 
set  up  my  hermitage  upon  the  slope 
of  a  volcano. 

Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  and  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  not  only  are  those 
lax  principles  largely  acted  upon, 
but  they  are  leniently  regarded  by 
a  wide  section  of  society  which 
does  not  actually  practise  them. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  to  make 
style  and  appearance  a  first  consi- 
deration, and  let  good  character  and 
honest  dealing  come  a  long  way 
behind.  Indeed,  the  admiration 
universally  bestowed  on  those  who 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  is 
rather  intensified  than  diminished 
by  a  suspicion  that  they  are  doing 
it  with  other  people's  money. 

In  all  this  we  perceive  a  sad 
decadence  in  the  national  standard 
of  honesty.  Time  was — and  that 
but  a  generation  or  two  back — when 
for  a  tradesman  (much  more  a  man 
of  higher  grade)  to  become  bank- 
rupt was  regarded  as  a  terrible 
calamity — something  to  be  whispered 
about  in  dark  corners,  rather  than 
openly  spoken  of.  The  bankrupt 
lost  his  good  name,  and  became  one 
of  the  tabooed.  Now  it  is  con- 
sidered nothing  to  see  half-a-dozen 
highly  respectable  names  in  the 
bankruptcy  list  any  morning — some 
of  them  not  for  the  first  time  either 
—and  the  owners  of  those  names 
are  placed  under  no  social  ban  ;  but 
when  they  have  got  through  their 


little  difficulty,  however  dubious 
may  have  been  their  own  conduct 
in  the  matter,  are  just  as  well  re- 
ceived by  the  world  as  before.  Even 
men  of  title  are  sometimes  dragged 
before  the  public  view  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  creditable,  and  which 
would  have  been  considered  a  black 
stain  upon  their  noble  escutcheons 
had  they  lived  in  more  scrupulous 
times.* 

The  main  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  must  be  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  credit.  Credit  is  the 
swindler's  best  friend,  and  the 
tradesman's  worst  enemy.  It  fosters 
negligence  of  payment,  bad  economy, 
and  incipient  dishonesty.  The 
longer  a  bill  is  owing,  the  greater 
is  the  unwillingness  to  pay  it.  What 
we  have  long  had  the  use  of,  we 
come  by  degrees  to  regard  as  our 
own,  and  being  obliged  to  give  a 
sum  of  money  for  it  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  possession, 
seems  like  paying  for  nothing — for 
the  mere  stamped  piece  of  paper 
that  forms  the  receipt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  advantage  of 
a  bargain  is  that  we  not  only  get 
what  appears  to  be  more  than  our 
money's  worth,  but  we  get  it  abso- 
lutely, it  is  henceforth  ours  in  per- 
petuity, without  any  future  reckon- 
ing-day. 

Setting  aside  the  mystification  of 
apparently  "living  upon  nothing," 
it  is  certain  that  all  persons  must 
have  either  a  regular  income,  or  an 
irregular  income,  or  no  income  at 
all.  The  first  are  not  justified  in 
habitually  either  forestalling,  or 
living  beyond  their  income,  and  thus 
incurring  debts.  They  know  the 
extent  of  their  cloth,  and  should 
discover  the  way  to  cut  the  gar- 
ment accordingly,  nor  can  they  be 
blind  to  the  wisdom  of  leaving  some 
spare  material.     Those   whose  in- 


*  Although  the  main  part  of  this  essay  was  written  before  the  late  Bankruptcy  Act 
came  into  operation,  it  has  been  judged  best  to  retain  it  unaltered,  as  the  evils  to  which 
it  refers  were  by  no  means  abolished  by  that  measure. 
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come  is  uncertain  and  variable 
ought  to  t  3  still  more  careful  to  keep 
a  wide  margin  ;  yet,  it  is  just  these 
who  are  commonly  the  most  reck- 
less, and  will  feast  to-day,  even  if 
so  doing  will  compel  them  to  starve 
to-morrow.  As  for  the  last  persons 
specified,  viz.,  those  who  have  no 
income  at  all,  by  which  I  mean 
such  as  live  "  on  their  wits,"  or  by 
altogether  fortuitous  and  irregular 
means,  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
nothing  better  than  swindlers  pure 
and  simple  (or  rather  the  reverse  of 
these  adjectives),  and  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

Every  one  should  make  it  a 
golden  rule  to  live  upon  what  he 
has,  not  upon  what  he  expects  to 
have,  or  is  even  certain  of  having. 
"  Drawing  on  the  future  "  is  always 
impolitic  and  dangerous.  Better 
to  iive  upon  half  rations  one  week, 
than  encroach  upon  the  supplies  of 
the  next.  A  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  is  not  made  smaller  by  the 
time  of  its  payment  being  deferred 
indefinitely,  any  more  than  a  moun- 
tain loses  in  actual  dimensions  by 
being  viewed  from  a  distance.  Gold 
may  be  a  very  malleable  metal  ;  but 
no  amount  of  hammering  will  make 
a  sovereign  cover  twenty-five  shil- 
lings. All  this  may  be  very  trite 
and  prosy,  but,  like  other  obvious 
truths,  it  is  only  too  often  forgotten. 

For  my  part,  I  would  see  the 
system  of  credit  giving  and  taking 
abolished  altogether.  Of  course, 
in  certain  mercantile  transactions, 
credit  is  unavoidable;  but  in  do- 
mestic affairs  it  is  needless  and 
pernicious.  The  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  ought  to  be  paid  for 
as  they  are  received.  There  ought 
to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  making 
all  debts  contracted  for  domestic 
supplies  irrecoverable  after  a  certain 
date.  No  doubt  the  dishonest 
would  for  a  time  rejoice,  and  some 
of  the  honest  suffer;  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  would  be  a  benefit  to 


the  entire  community,  which  would 
be  thus  wholesomely  weeded  of 
"men  of  straw,"  sham  gentlefolks 
and  real  swindlers. 

Under  our  present  system  there 
is  nothing  that  causes  more  con- 
tinued apprehension  to  the  British 
householder  than — 

"  That  climax  of  all  earthly  ills, 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills." 

And  the  monthly  and  quarterly  ac- 
counts inspire  the  same  or  even 
greater  dread.  Christmas  bills 
especially  are  instruments  of  acute 
mental  torture.  But  why  should 
there  be  any  Christmas  bills  ?  Why 
should  payment  be  put  off  to  the 
very  end  of  the  term,  as  if  it  was 
some  desperate  remedy,  only  to  be 
resorted  to  at  the  last  extremity  f 
Why  should  domestic  liabilities  be 
allowed  to  run  on  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  month  to  month,  or  week 
to  week  ?  Why  should  they  run 
at  all?  The  gentleman  in  the 
novel,  "who  made  his  servant  pay 
the  butcher  over  the  area  railing  for 
each  leg  of  mutton  as  it  came  in, 
acted  upon  a  principle  I  should  like 
to  see  universally  adopted.  You 
will  say,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be 
troublesome  to  be  perpetually  put- 
ting your  hands  in  your  pockets,  but, 
after  all,  it  would  be  far  less  so  than 
cudgelling  the  memory  to  discover 
whether  all  the  items  of  the  bill  are 
right — a  fruitful  source  of  disputes 
and  dissatisfaction  in  even  the  best 
regulated  households. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  people  can  generally  contrive 
to  find  ready  money  in  cases  where 
credit  cannot  possibly  be  obtained, 
and  there  is  no  course  between  im- 
mediate payment  and  going  without 
the  luxury  desired.  There  is  no 
grumbling  at  these  hard  terms,  be- 
cause they  are  sanctioned  by  recog- 
nized custom.  No  one  complains  at 
having  to  pay  ready  money  at  the 
door  of  a  theatre,  or  the  office  of  a  rail- 
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way  station,  or  dreams  of  telling  the 
cheque  taker  or  ticket  clerk  to  "  put 
it  down  in  the  bill,"  and  the  custo- 
mer will  "  call  and  pay  "  the  next 
time  he  comes  by.  The  very  idea 
seems  ridiculous  and  unreasonable, 
yet  it  is  really  not  more  so  than 
expecting  credit  for  rent,  or  clothes, 
or  articles  of  food.  The  cheque 
taker  or  ticket  clerk  and  their  em- 
ployers may  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  customer,  and  satisfied  of 
his  honesty,  as  the  grocer  or  tailor 
is,  but  they  grant  him  no  indulgence 
on  that  account.  The  rule  is  known 
to  be  inflexible,  and  is  submitted 
to  as  such.  The  money,  even  if  it 
be  in  guineas,  is  paid  down — its 
equivalent  is  given,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  transaction.  The  re- 
ceiver may  be  as  sharp  and  brusque 
as  he  pleases.  But  if  the  same  sum 
is  demanded  for  a  coat,  or  a  few 
pounds  of  tea  and  sugar,  the  payer 
expects  all  sorts  of  civility,  and  atten- 
tion, and  forbearance  from  the  obliged 
tradesman,  in  addition  to  a  gratuitous 
use  of  the  articles  beforehand. 

It  would  be  very  much  better  if 
tradesmen  were  not  only  less  in  the 
habit  of  giving  credit,  but  if 
they  were  more  independent  and 
less  deferential — we  may  almost  say 
servile — to  their  customers.  Civility 
is  one  thing  and  servility  another. 
Considered  as  a  "nation  of  shop- 
keepers," we  are  anything  but 
dignified.  By  the  humble  manner 
they  have  of  "  soliciting  the  favour 
of  your  esteemed  orders,"  it  would 
appear  as  if  tradesmen  believed 
that  their  customers  deal  with  them 
out  of  pure  generosity  and  kindness 
of  heart,  instead  of  simply  because  it 
suits  their  own  purpose.  A  pur- 
chase is  merely  an  affair  of  mutual 
convenience,  by  which  both  parties 
are,  or  should  be,  equally  accom- 
modated, and  the  one  has  no  more 
reason  to  be  humbly  grateful  for 
receiving  the  money,  than  the  other 
for  obtaining  the  goods.    But  the 


majority  of  shopkeepers  are,  by 
habit,  devout  worshippers  of  gen- 
tility, and  a  "stylish"  name  and 
address  will  add  wonderfully  to  their 
accustomed  civility,  often  to  their 
own  undoing. 

I  own  that  I  never  feel  much 
compassion  for  hotel-keepers  who 
are  victimized  by  fashionable  swind- 
lers. In  most  cases  they  have  only 
their  own  credulous  and  over-reach- 
ing cupidity  to  thank  for  it;  despite 
innumerable  warning  examples,  they 
are  ready  to  receive  with  deference 
any  man  with  plenty  of  bounce  and 
moustache,  who  calls  himself 
"  Captain  "  So-and-so,  and  "  ex- 
pects remittances  from  his  banker." 
He  takes  the  best  rooms,  orders  the 
most  expensive  dishes,  and  runs  up 
a  score  which  makes  mine  host 
chuckle  in  anticipation  of  a  heavy 
reckoning  ;  till,  after  a  week  or  two, 
during  which  the  expected  "  re- 
mittances "  are  unfortunately  de- 
tained by  some  unforeseen  accident, 
the  "  Captain  "  suddenly  disappears, 
taking  with  him  several  silver 
spoons,  aud  leaving  behind  him  a 
carpet  bag  filled  with  brickbats. 
Whereas,  if  a  poor  man  were  to  put 
up  at  the  hostelry,  live  economically, 
and  show  a  preference  for  cash 
payments  rather  than  long  bills,  the 
landlord  and  his  satellites  would  con- 
sider him  a  "low  person,"  scarcely 
worthy  of  their  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

Somebody  has  said  that  "  honest 
people  are  always  stingy,"  and  if 
that  be  so,  the  converse  that 
"stingy  people  are  likely  to  be 
honest"  can  confidently  be  relied 
upon.  But  as  it  is,  plausibility 
appears  always  able  to  win  confi- 
dence, confidence  favours  dishonesty, 
dishonesty  breeds  extortion,  good 
debts  are  made  to  make  up  for  bad, 
the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
and  what  is  lost  by  Captain  Swin- 
dell is  clapped  on  to  the  account  of 
poor  Mr.  Pay-his-way. 
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The  constant  liability  to  be  im- 
posed upon  seems  to  render  trades- 
men careless  instead  of  cautious. 
They  think  less  of  the  principal 
than  the  interest,  neglect  the  bird 
in  the  hand  for  the  two  in  the  bush, 
and  are  more  anxious  to  make  the 
items  heavy  in  the  bill,  than  to 
ascertain  reliably  that  the  bill  itself 
is  sure  to  be  paid.  The  argument 
of  that  Irishman  who,  when  one  of 
his  customers  ran  away  in  his  debt, 
lamented  that  he  had  not  charged 
him  more,  is  acted  upon  in  practice 
by  those  whose  logic  should  be 
clearer. 

Debt  seems  to  be  looked  upon  in 
general  as  leniently  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
instead  of  being  (what  in  reality  it 
is  in  most  cases),  merely  a  form  of 
dishonesty,  or  at  least  a  result  of 
culpable  recklessness.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  day  is  full  of  allusions 
to  debt.  The  first  thing  that  meets 
one's  eye  in  a  newspaper  is  some 
benevolent  offer  6i  to  persons  in  debt 
or  difficulties  ; "  the  next,  probably, 
some  law  case  wherein  debt  is  the 
matter  of  dispute.  Novels  and 
tales,  too,  also  frequently  make 
"  artistic  capital  "  out  of  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  hero, 
and  the  reader  is  supposed  to  have 
that  close  sympathy  which  springs 
from  a  like  experience.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  every  adult  male  is 
familiar  with  the  tap  of  the  sheriff's 
officer  on  the  shoulder.  "  Outrunning 
the  constable,"  "  failing  to  keep 
one's  head  above  water,"  "  letting 
one's  tradesmen  in  for  it " — these 
are  stereotyped  phrases,  whose  full 
meaning  is  supposed  to  be  known  to 
all.  So  familiar  have  they  become, 
that  we  treat  them  in  a  humorous 
strain.  Getting  into  debt  (especially 
to  tailors  —  why  tailors?)  is  a 
favourite  subject  for  wits  and 
punsters.  Endless  fun  has  been 
made  out  of  the  idea  of  meeting 
one's  creditors  at  unexpected  and 


preposterous  times  and  places.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  see  what  there  is 
so  exquisitely  amusing  in  having 
debts;  perchance,  never  having 
tried  it,  I  am  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  keen  enjoyment  it  produces. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
serious  matter,  not  only  to  the  chief 
person  concerned,  but  to  all  right- 
thinking  lookers-on. 

Imagine  what  a  condition  society 
would  arrive  at  were  the  system  of 
dishonesty  fostered  by  credit  to 
become  universal.  Each  mau  would 
expect  to  suffer  from  his  neighbour 
the  same  species  of  injustice  he  him- 
self inflicted  upon  others,  and  our 
financial  intercourse  would  form  a 
complete  network  of  fraud,  whose 
ramifications  it  would  become  im- 
possible to  trace.  If  Jones  lives  by 
swindling  Tomkins,  who  in  his  turn 
subsists  by  victimizing  Brown,  and 
so  on,  the  original  source  of  injury 
to  all  these  individuals  becomes  art 
ever-vanishing  point,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  elephaut  and  tortoise  in 
the  Indian  cosmogony.  We  could 
only  arrive  at  last  at  the  beggar 
who  had  nothing  to  be  robbed  of, 
and  who,  subsisting  upon  voluntary 
contributions,  might  be  considered 
honest.  As  it  is,  the  conditions 
actually  do  obtain  to  some  extent ; 
the  defalcations  of  the  unprincipled 
must  injure  the  honest  as  well  as  the 
dishonest,  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  ;  and  you  and  I,  reader,  who 
"  want  (or  at  all  events  get)  but  little 
here  below,"  and  pay  for  that  little 
regularly,  have  to  suffer  for  the  sys- 
tem of  extravagance,  and  the  limp 
code  of  commercial  morality  which 
others  think  fit  to  adopt. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  aboli- 
tion of  credit  in  all  domestic  affairs, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  in- 
flexible hard-and-fast  moral  line, 
which  shall  be  recoguized  by  all„ 
and  allow  no  persons  of  uncertain 
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principles  to  wriggle  over  it.  Let 
the  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  be  re- 
ceived into  society  be  not  his  name, 
or  family,  or  gorgeous  furniture  and 
equipages,  but  the  answer  received 
to  the  question,  "  Does  he  pay  his 
way,  defraud  no  man,  and  live  strictly 
within  an  honestly-obtained  in- 
come?"  Let  it  be  fully  understood, 
that  the  man  who  runs  into  debt 
with  the  intention  not  to  pay,  or  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  pay,  is  not  simply  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  but  several  degrees  worse. 
The  pickpocket  who  takes  your 
handkerchief  commits  but  one  crime, 
but  if,  instead,  he  persuades  you  to 
give  it  to  him,  saying  "  I  will  pay 
you  for  it  presently,"  he  adds  a  lie 
to  his  other  delinquency.  The 
thief,  too,  may  plead  necessity, 
whereas  your  kid-gloved  defrauder 
uses  his  base  artifices  to  obtain  need- 


less and  undeserved  luxuries.  Let 
it  be  likewise  understood  that  those 
who  run  into  debt  from  mere  care- 
lessness of  the  future,  stand  in  the 
next  degree  of  culpability.  But 
more  effectual  than  all  this  moral 
coercion  would  be  the  practical 
abolition  of  credit  by  making  it  im- 
possible. Let  the  rule  of  all  shops 
be  ready  money,  and  let  tradesmen 
think  more  of  giving  honest  goods 
for  honest  money,  than  of  making 
extortionate  charges  to  pay  for  bad 
debts.  Let  genteel  do-nothings  who 
live  how  they  can — to  the  injury  of 
the  community — be  as  liable  as  the 
raggedest  mendicant  in  the  street  to 
be  taken  up  as  "  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds without  visible  means  of 
support."  When  these  measures 
have  been  adopted  we  shall  find  our- 
selves individually  and  collectively 
benefited. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Rome  or  Death !  By  Alfred  Austin. 
London :  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London. — Mr.  Austin  has 
engaged  in  a  poetical  experiment  of 
considerable  interest.  He  is  anxious  to 
solve  the  question  "whether  the  politi- 
cal events  and  emotions  of  our  own 
time  admit  of  poetical  treatment  by  a 
contemporary  writer."  He  thinks  they 
do,  but  adds,  "whilst  strongly  inclining 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  very  re- 
cently any  such  opportunity  has  been 
offered  him.  From  1815  to  1848 
Europe  deliberately  elected  to  rest 
and  be  thankful ;  and  though  it  then 
for  a  moment  turned  uneasily  in  its 
sleep,  deep  slumber  once  again  shortly 
supervened,  not  to  be  fully  shaken  off 
till,  in  1859,  the  sun  of  Italy  rose  over 
the  horizon.  From  that  hour  to  this, 
we  have  lived  surely  in  as  great  and 
stirring  an  epoch  as  any  ever  relieved 
by  the  play  of  vigorous  human  pas- 
sions ;  the  last  seven  years,  more  espe- 


cially, of  the  life  of  Europe  having  been 
one  continuous  drama  of  the  highest 
order,  upon  which  the  curtain  has  not 
yet  fallen.  Themes  truly  heroic  once 
more  swarm  upon  the  imagination ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  a  subject,  but 
to  select  from  a  host  of  subjects,  all 
equally  worthy  of  the  muse." 

Now,  to  realize  and  test  this  theory, 
Mr.  Austin  has  undertaken  to  produce  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Human  Tragedy," 
in  four  cantos,  founded  upon,  and  de- 
scriptive of,  recent  events.  A  portion 
of  the  second  canto,  the  "Madonna's 
Child,"  appeared  some  time  ago,  and 
was  well  received.  It  should  be  read 
in  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  third 
canto,  "  Home  or  Death !"  which  is  now 
before  us.  "When  I  next  solicit  the 
attention  of  my  readers,"  says  Mr. 
Austin,  "  it  will  be  to  submit  to  them 
4  The  Human  Tragedy  '  in  its  complete 
form,"  and  he  intimates  that  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  will  furnish  the  ground- 
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work  of  the  fourth  and  concluding 
canto. 

In  "  Rome  or  Death !"  some  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  "  Madonna's 
Child  "  reappear,  but  otherwise,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  parts  is  very 
slight.  The  action  is  confined  to  Gari- 
baldi's brief  and  disastrous  campaign 
for  the  deliverance  of  Home,  which 
commenced  with  the  capture  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  and  soon  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  his  ill-armed,  ill-disci- 
plined volunteers  at  Mentana  by  the 
combined  Papal  and  French  forces. 
The  poem  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  descriptions  of  these  battles,  and 
though  the  pictures  presented  un- 
doubtedly show  the  vigorous  and  vivid 
touches  of  a  master-hand,  still  there 
is  a  painful  monotony  in  the  colouring, 
and  the  deep  emotional  warmth  and 
glow  of  poetic  feeling  is  wanting,  for 
the  appeal  is  more  to  reason  than  to 
imagination.  This,  we  believe,  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  goes  to  disprove  Mr. 
Austin's  theory,  for  we  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  make  contemporary  political 
events  the  main  groundwork  of  a  poem 
without  weakening,  and,  to  some  extent, 
destroying  the  effect  poetry  is  designed 
to  produce.  It  is  one  thing  to  inci- 
dentally notice  contemporary  political 
events,  battles,  &c,  as  Byron  notably 
has  done  with  magical  power  and 
effect ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
when  the  staple  of  a  poem  consists  of 
historical  matter,  with  which,  however 
momentous  in  its  nature  and  conse- 
quences, our  minds  are  prosaically 
familiar.     In    this  case,  the  great 


resource,  the  very  essence  and  charm 
of  poetry  must  be  necessarily  absent, 
because  the  associations  naturally  con- 
nected with  historical  fact  cannot  be 
suppressed  or  converted  at  will  and 
transferred  to  the  creations  of  fancy. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Austin  says  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  the  life  of 
Europe  has  been  one  continuous  drama 
of  the  highest  order,  we  entirely  concur 
with  him,  and  a  history  of  those  years, 
written  like  what  has  been  called  "the 
prose  poem  of  the  Great  Rebellion," 
would  undoubtedly  prove  most  attrac- 
tive and  interesting ;  but,  when  Mr. 
Austin  goes  further  and  affirms  the 
drama  to  be  full  of  truly  heroic  themes 
that  swarm  upon  the  imagination,  and 
are  "worthy  of  the  muse,"  we  must 
decidedly  dissent,  in  so  far  as  those 
themes  are  fitted  to  become  the  staple 
material  of  a  poem,  because  they  appeal 
to  the  sobriety  of  historical  detail,  and 
not  to  the  imagination  at  all.  In  depict- 
ing recent  political  events  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar,  there  is  not  only  no 
room  for  the  play  of  imagination,  but 
there  would  be  positive  incongruity  in 
flights  of  fancy  that  otherwise  might 
charm. 

Mr.  Austin,  however,  has  done  all 
that  we  believe  genius  could  do  with 
the  material  he  selected.  Occasionally 
we  have  some  beautiful  stanzas  full  of 
vigour  and  pathos,  and  our  only  regret 
is  that  we  have  not  more.  We  must 
give  a  few  extracts  to  illustrate  how 
truly  poetic  Mr.  Austin  can  be  when 
he  gives  his  genius  fair  play.  In  the 
opening  of  the  scene  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Capri : — 


"  There  is  an  isle,  kissed  by  a  smiling  sea, 
Where  all  sweet  confluents  meet :  a  thing  of  heaven, 
A  spent  aerolite,  that  well  may  be 
The  missing  sister  of  the  starry  Seven. 
Celestial  beauty  nestles  at  its  knee, 
And  in  its  lap  is  nought  of  earthly  leaven. 
'Tis  girt  and  crowned  with  loveliness  ;  its  year, 
Eternal  summer  ;  winter  comes  not  near. 

"  'Tis  small,  as  things  of  beauty  ofttimes  are, 
And  in  a  morning  round  it  you  may  row, 
Nor  need  a  tedious  haste  your  bark  debar 
From  gliding  inwards  where  the  ripples  flow 
Into  strange  grots  whose  roofs  are  azure  spar, 
Whose  pavements  liquid  silver.    Mild  winds  blow 
Around  your  prow,  and  at  your  keel  the  foam, 
All  gladly  sporting,  freshly  wafts  you  home. 
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"  They  call  the  island  Capri ; — with  a  name 
Dulling  an  airy  dream,  just  as  the  soul 
Is  clogged  with  body  palpable  ; — and  Fame 
Hath  longwhile  winged  the  word  from  pole  to  pole. 
Its  human  story  is  a  tale  of  shame, 
Of  all  unnatural  lusts  a  gory  scroll, 
Record  of  what,  when  pomp  and  power  agree, 
Man  once  hath  been,  and  man  again  may  be. 

u  But  upon  Nature's  calm  immortal  face, 
The  feeble  folly  or  enraged  despair 
Of  paltry  mortals  leaves  abiding  trace 
No  more  than  furrow  through  the  fields  of  air. 
In  vain  would  learned  fingers  point  the  place 
AVhere  in  the  isle  stood  ravening  tyrant's  lair ; 
The  Syrens  sing  around  it,  and  the  billow 
To  wearied  limbs  lends  soft  Lethean  pillow. 

"  Terrace  and  slope  from  shore  to  summit  show 
Of  all  rich  climes  the  glad-surrendered  spoil. 
Here  the  bright  olive's  phantom  branches  glow, 
There  the  plump  fig  sucks  sweetness  from  the  soil. 
'Midst  odorous  flowers  that  through  the  Zodiac  blow. 
Returning  tenfold  to  man's  leisured  toil, 
Hesperia's  fruit  hangs  golden.    High  in  air, 
The  vine  runs  riot,  spurning  human  care. 

"  And  flowers  of  every  hue  and  breath  abound, 
Charming  the  sense  ;  the  burning  cactus  glows, 
Like  daisies  elsewhere  dappling  all  the  ground, 
And  in  each  cleft  the  berried  myrtle  blows. 
The  playful  lizard  glides  and  darts  around, 
The  elfin  fireflies  flicker  o'er  the  rows 
Of  ripened  grain.    Alien  to  pain  and  wrong, 
Men  fill  the  days  with  dance,  the  nights  with  song." 


Intelligence  arrives  from  the  main- 
land that  Garibaldi  has  unfurled  the 
banner  of  "  Rome  or  Death  !"  where- 
upon Godfrid,  Gilbert,  Miriam,  and 
others  embark  to  join  him.  Then 
follows  the  march  on  Monte  Rotondo 


arid  its  capture  ;  after  which  we  have 
the  disaster  of  Mentana.  The  Papal 
mercenaries  attack  the  position  of  the 
Garibaldians,  but  are  gallantly  repulsed. 
Flushed  with  the  success,  Miriam 
"  sonorous  sang  " — 


u  Now  by  the  might  of  Mavors'  line ! 

Now  by  the  Brothers  Twin  ! 
Now  by  Lucretia's  stroke  divine, 

That  quenched  the  Tarquin's  sin ! 
By  the  decisive  sword  of  old, 

Flung  by  the  haughty  Gaul, 
When  greedy  Brennus  clutched  the  gold, 

And,  weighing,  lost  it  all ! 

"  Now  by  great  Scipio's  blade  that  bit 

The  Afric's  breastplate  through, 
And  by  Rienzi's  torch  which  lit 

Rome's  vestal  fires  anew ! 
Awake !    Arise !    Lift  up  your  eyes  ! 

And  swear,  from  Alp  to  sea, 
From  the  bending  shore  to  the  crags  that  soar. 

Our  Italy,  fair  Italy, 
Shall  be  one,  shall  be  one  and  free  ! 
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f<  Ho  !  Lombard  banners,  to  the  fore  ! 

Ho !  Savoy,  clinch  the  rear ! 
Ho  !  Volscian  lads  that  hunt  the  boar 

With  never-snapping  spear ! 
Make  of  your  thews  a  mighty  wall, 

Like  Antium  made  of  yore, 
That  vain  should  smite  the  Libyan  squall 

Pier  Fortune-  favoured  shore ! 

1 '  Ho  !  mountain  breasts  that  beard  the  snows  ! 

Ho !  arms  that  reave  the  main  ! 
Ho  !  Tuscan  hands  that  pluck  the  rose, 

And  reap  the  yellow  grain  ! 
Awake  !    Arise  !    Lift  up  your  eyes ! 

And  swear,  from  Alp  to  sea, 
From  the  bending  shore  to  the  crags  that  soar, 

Brave  Italy,  proud  Italy, 
Shall  be  one,  shall  be  one  and  free  ! " 

The  Garibaldians  assume  the  offensive,  and  the  route  of  the  Papal  mercenaries 
is  complete : — 

u  Then  all  seemed  won.    And  as,  when  melting  snows 
Swell  the  famed  stream  that  laves  the  Emilian  plain, 
Cooped  'twixt  its  banks  awhile  the  river  flows, 
Rolling  and  raging  towards  the  Hadrian  main  ; 
But  once  the  lofty  dykes  that  should  enclose 
Its  rampant  force,  no  more  resist  the  strain, 
Crumble  and  crack,  then  wide  the  waters  spread 
Bound  hamlet,  farm,  tall  spire,  and  lowly  shed  : 

1 '  So  now  the  Bed-shirt  torrent,  that  at  first 
Steadied  by  curbing  discipline  had  rolled, 
Soon  as  it  felt  resistance'  barriers  burst, 
Asunder  swept  and  spread  out  uncontrolled  ; 
Dispersing  as  the  fugitives  dispersed, 
By  the  wild  rout  made  hazardously  bold, 
Till  all  along  the  line, — left,  centre,  right, — 
Pursuit  had  waxed  disorderly  as  flight. 

16  Yet  not  one  fleeing  face  was  turned  to  smite 
The  victor's  rashness;  but  away,  away, 
Like  to  scared  cushat  chased  by  ravening  kite, 
Sped  each  fleet  foot,— fast — faster, — from  the  fray. 
Then  rang  once  more  that  war-cry  of  delight, 
'  Death  !  Death  or  Borne ! '  through  all  the  glad  array 
Of  following  triumph,  whilst  the  cross-crowned  dome. 
Glistening  afar,  seemed  to  re-echo,  ' Borne! ' 

"  When  lo  !  though  nought  as  yet  could  they  descry 
Save  friends  behind  and  scudding  foes  before, 
Afresh  the  bolts  of  death  began  to  fly, 
Burst  forth  afresh  the  bellowing  cannon's  roar. 
So  thick  the  steely  hail,  they  scanned  the  sky 
To  see  if  Heaven  itself  perchance  did  pour 
The  hissing  missiles  down,  and  foully  mar 
With  unfair  stroke  the  hard-got  spoils  of  war, 
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u  But  even  while  they  halted,  and  with  eyes 
Of  wonder,  not  of  terror,  gazed  around, 
They  saw  the  flying  rout  melt  pliantomwise, 
And  sudden,  in  its  stead,  as  from  the  ground, 
A  new  and  wide -embattled  host  arise, 
Waving  bright  banners  with  the  eagle  crowned  ; 
Bristling  inarms,  gun,  bayonet,  sabre,  lance, — 
The  glittering  legions  of  imperious  France." 

All  now  was  lost.     Bude  valour  a  very  effective  description  of  the 

could  do  nothing  against  discipline,  return   of  the  victorious  troops  to 

a  powerful  artillery,  and  the  deadly  Borne, 
chassepots ;  and  the  poem  closes  with 


The  Life  and  Habits  of  Wild  Animals. 
Illustrated  by  designs  by  Joseph  Wolf, 
engraved  by  J.  W.  and  Edward 
Whymper,  with  descriptive  letter-press 
by  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1874. — 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  work,  splendidly 
brought  out  in  every  respect.  It  con- 
tains twenty  admirable  illustrations  of 
animal  life,  engraved  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  and  accompanying  each 
we  have  descriptive  letter-press  that  is 
both  instructive  and  amusing.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Joseph  AVolf,  a 
deyoted  student  of  the  animal  world,  a 
German  by  birth,  but  who  has  resided 
in  London  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  yet  is  comparatively  un- 
known by  the  public  at  large,  though 
highly  appreciated  and  esteemed  in 
scientific  and  artistic  circles. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Edward  Whymper 
informs  us  that  as  a  youth  Wolf  was 
passionately  fond  of  observing  and 
drawing  wild  animals,  and  loved  to 
prowl  over  the  hills,  or  amongst  the 
woods,  in  search  of  objects  for  study. 
His  early  efforts,  like  those  of  many 
artists  who  have  risen  high  in  their 
profession,  were  not  fully  appreciated, 
and  he  attained  manhood  without  meet- 
ing with  a  patron.  At  length  Pro- 
fessor Schlegel,  of  the  Leyden  Museum, 
who  was  about  to  publish  his  large 
work  on  Falconry,  saw  some  of  Mr. 
Wolf's  drawings,  and,  recognizing  their 
merit,  at  once  engaged  him  to  illus- 
trate his  book.  Through  this  work 
Wolf  became  known  in  England. 

When  revolution  swept  the  conti- 
nent in  1848,  Mr.  AVolf  arrived  in 
England,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  During  these  twenty-five  years 
Mr.  AVolf,  says  Mr.  Whymper,  "has 
been  a  diligent  observer  at  the  Zoolo- 


gical Gardens,  has  executed  many 
drawings  for  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  has  steadily  increased  his  reputa- 
tion. His  aid  has  been  continually 
sought  for  book  illustrations,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  publications  of  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  travellers  has 
been  due  to  his  contributions.  Scientific 
naturalists  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  con- 
sider that  his  power  of  delineating 
specific  characters  is  simply  unrivalled. 
As  a  painter,  Mr.  Wolf  is  highly 
esteemed  among  artists,  but  his  works 
are  seldom  exhibited,  as  they  generally 
pass  directly  from  his  studio  into  the 
hands  of  the  best  judges  and  largest 
collectors  in  the  kingdom.  Upon  this 
account  he  is,  as  a  painter,  not  so 
generally  known  as  many  artists  of 
less  eminenee  ;  but  the  solidity  of  the 
position  which  he  has  attained  is  suf- 
ficiently evidenced  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  his  pictures  are  secured  for 
the  most  princely  collections  in  the 
country,  and  his  success  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  he  owes  nothing  to 
notoriety." 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Wolf's  portfolios 
Mr.  Whymper  says  he  was  as  much 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  origi- 
nality of  his  conceptions  as  by  the  pro- 
found knowledge  which  was  displayed 
in  his  studies  of  almost  every  branch 
of  animal  life.  After  some  persuasion 
he  induced  Mr.  AVolf  to  "execute  a 
series  of  designs,  which  should  give 
some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  his  stores 
and  of  the  range  of  his  pencil."  Hence 
the  present  publication,  which,  as  it 
contains  the  last  series  of  illustrations 
which  will  be  drawn  by  Mr.  AVolf, 
either  upon  wood  or  upon  stone,  has  an 
especial  claim  to  the  attention  of  all 
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who  are  interested  in  Natural  History, 
and  who  desire  to  possess  a  memorial 
of  a  great  artist. 


The  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith,  by 
Joseph  John  Murphy,  Author  of 
u  Habits  and  Intelligence."  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  1873. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  gentle- 
man who  deservedly  holds  a  high  place 
among  his  Irish  contemporaries.  Hav- 
ing at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
life  retired  from  the  more  active  mer- 
cantile pursuits  of  his  native  town — 
Belfast — Mr.  Murphy  has,  for  some 
years  past,  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  otium  which  he  has,  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  devoted  to  lite- 
rary and  scientific  pursuits  ;  and  he  is 
a  well-known  contributor  to  some  of 
the  most  respectable  and  influential 
English  periodicals.  He  has,  besides, 
given  to  the  press,  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  two  works  of  an  erudite 
character,  which  have  raised  him  to  a 
rank  of  no  inconsiderable  importance 
among  the  scientific  writers  of  the 
period.  The  volume  now  before  us 
may  be  considered  as,  in  a  measure, 
supplementary  to  its  predecessor,  and 
resembles  it  in  many  respects.  We 
have  in  both  the  same  breadth  of  view, 
freedom  of  handling,  and  apparent 
depth  of  scientific  research,  with  a 
similar  off-hand  dealing  with  the  most 
debated  and  debatable  opinions  on  all 
the  subjects  coming  within  the  range 
of  the  author's  inquiry.  When  we 
employ  the  term  apparent  as  applicable 
to  Mr.  Murphy's  researches  in  scientific 
subjects,  we  confess  to  doing  so  de- 
liberately ;  inasmuch  as  not  a  few  of 
his  statements,  when  carefully  con- 
sidered, force  on  us  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  neither  a  very  practical  student 
in  physical  science  nor  a  thorough 
investigator  of  psychical  and  ethical 
knowledge,  however  he  may  lay  claim 
to  being  a  ready  thinker  and  a  fearless 
speculator  regarding  many  subjects, 
and  those  of  the  most  recondite  charac- 
ter. We  might  illustrate  the  observa- 
tion by  more  than  one  example  :  we 
shall,  however,  merely  mention  one 
subject— the  Kantian  philosophy,  which 
Mr.  Murphy  evidently  imagines  he  has 
fully  mastered,  a  fact  which  many  of 
his  readers  will  take  leave  to  doubt. 
Nor  can  we  consider  the  manner  in 


which  he  discusses  his  subjects  gene- 
rally as  at  all  satisfactory.  He  is  more 
superficial  than  profound,  and  this 
might  be  expected  when  we  look  at 
the  ambitious  programme  he  undertook 
to  deal  with.  His  "  table  of  contents  " 
is  somewhat  astounding. 

"  Science  and  Faith,  their  nature  and 
connexion,"  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
contends,  their  utter  want  of  connexion, 
presents  a  tolerably  ample  thesis.  In 
its  discussion  we  have,  inter  alia, 
"  The  Positive  Philosophy  ;  "  "  Meta- 
physics ; "  their  origin  in  "  Observation 
and  Consciousness  ;  "  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, with  the  "Eleaticand  Ionian," 
and  other  schools  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy ;  "  Chemistry  ;  "  "  Matter  and 
Force  ;  "  "  Space  and  Time  ;  "  "  Optics 
and  Acoustics  ;  "  "  Metaphysical  Psy- 
chology ;  "  "  Personality,  Freedom, 
and  Responsibility ;  "  "Relation  of 
Logic  and  Mathematics  to  the  Induc- 
tive and  Metaphysical  Sciences  ;  " 
"  The  Statical  and  Dynamical  Pro- 
perties of  Matter;"  "The  Nebular 
Theory  ;  "  "  Dissipation  of  Energy  ;  " 
"Deontology"  (a  term,  we  may  re- 
mark, of  Mr.  Murphy's  own  coinage, 
and  by  no  means  an  unsuitable  one  as 
he  employs  it). 

When  we  add  that  the  above  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  matters  treated  of 
within  the  first  70  pages  of  the  work, 
our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  us  from 
further  illustration  of  the  multifarious 
and  ponderous  nature  of  what  follows, 
as  the  author  conducts  us  to  the  heart 
of  his  subjects.  "The  possibility  of 
Faith,"  "  The  Limits  of  Knowledge  ;  " 
"  The  Possibility  of  and  Proof  of  a 
Revelation;"  "The  Morality  of  the 
Old  Testament;"  "The  Authority  of 
the  Church  ;  "  "  Justification  by 
Faith ;  "  "  Original  Sin  ;  "  The  Struc^ 
ture  of  the  Universe,"  are  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  subjects  handled  in  the 
body  of  the  work  ;  while  such  physical 
questions  as  "The  Effect  of  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Land  and  Sea  on  Climate ; " 
"  Organic  Progress  in  Geological  His- 
tory ;  "  "  The  Mutilations  of  Savages;" 
and  "The  Custom  of  the  Cousades" 
&c,  &c,  are,  among  others,  discussed, 
either  in  the  pages  of  the  volume 
itself,  or  in  the  "Notes." 

We  shall  not  say  that  in  handling 
this  almost  endless  array  of  matters 
Mr.  Murphy  designedly  seems  to  adopt 
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the  role  of  an  "  admirable  Crichton," 
or  that  he  dogmatizes,  as  an  expert  in 
all  the  sciences,  through  a  review  of 
which  he  conducts  his  readers ;  al- 
though, to  confess  the  truth,  he  does, 
at  times,  appear  to  write  very  much  in 
the  ex  cathedra  style,  where  other 
philosophers  might  be  quoted  as  speak- 
ing more  reservedly.  Still,  we  must 
say  that  the  wonder  does  press  on  us, 
as  on  Goldsmith's  rustics  of  old,  re- 
garding the  village  philosopher — 

a  And  still   they  gazed,  and    still  the 
wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head   could  carry  all 
he  knew." 

We  must  add,  while  noticing,  in  a 
passing  way,  our  author's  dicta  on  such 
theories  as  that  of  u  Evolution,"  Vital 
Energy,  &c,  that  it  had  perhaps  been 
better  if  Mr.  Murphy  had  waited  a 
little  longer,  until  such  combatants  as 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Mivart  had  fought 
out  to  the  end  their  battle,  before  he 
committed  himself  to  some  of  the  dog- 
matical statements  which  are  to  be 
found  in  his  work.  To  instance  in  but 
one  case.  While  inflicting  a  grave 
censure  on  "  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind," for  believing  that  u  the  process 
of  birth,  reproduction,  and  death  goes 
on  in  an  unending  circle,"  he  states 
his  own  views  as  follows: — "That 
there  is  organic  evolution  and  progress, 
so  that  every  living  being  does  not 
always  produce  seed  or  young  after  its 
kind,  but  all  forms  of  life  have  ulti- 
mately (sic)  sprung  from  simple  germs, 
and  winged  orders  of  insects  are  de- 
scended from  wingless  ones.     (P.  287.) 

We  presume  that  for  ultimately  we 
may  read  "  originally;  "  yet,  even  with 
this  modification,  we  confess  our  ina- 
bility clearly  to  distinguish  between  a 
theory  of  Evolution,  thus  intended  to 
be  expressed,  and  Darwin's  well-known, 
but  now  sufficiently  confuted,  theory  of 
"the  origin  of  species." 

But,  apart  from  Mr.  Murphy's  purely 
scientific  speculations  and  opinions, 
his  work  must  be  regarded  in  aphysico- 
theological  point  of  view  ;  and  consider- 
ing it  in  this  lightin  connection  with  t 
the  author's  supererogatoryprofession  o 
Church  membership — we  confess  there 
is  much  that  perplexes  us,  much 
that  we  cannot  understand,  and  much 
that  we  must  censure.    Mr.  Murphy 


sets  out  in  his  preface  by  unnecessarily 
parading    his  membership   with  the 
Church  of  Ireland.     "  I  hoped,"  he 
writes  in  the  very  first  paragraph,  "  to 
publish  the  present  work  at  the  end  of 
1870,  but  it  has  been  delayed  by  my 
feeling  it  a  duty  to  take  an  active 
part   in  the    reorganisation   of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  after  its  disestab- 
lishment ;  and  I  have  not  the  power 
which  I  admire  in  some  men  of  getting 
rapidly  through  a  great  quantity  of 
work."     Now,  what  appears  to  us 
inexplicably    singular    is,    that  Mr. 
Murphy  should  thus  go  out  of  his  way 
to  avow  himself  a  leading  member  of  a 
Church,  whose  creed,  in  its  most  essen- 
tial points,  he  abjures  so  earnestly  in 
the  work  before  us.    We  have  no  quar- 
rel with  him  for  freely  discussing  the 
scientific  bases  of  whatever  faith  he 
professes — that  is  a  matter  altogether 
for  himself,  and  we  will  go  further  and 
say  that  when  conducted  in  a  proper 
spirit,  Scientific  Inquiry  is  a  laudable 
exercise  for  the  highest  intelligence  and 
deepest  research  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of.     It  is  not,  therefore,  in 
exercising  his  ability  and  learning  for 
discussing  the  scientific  bases  of  faith 
that  we  question  the  judgment  Mr. 
Murphy  has  evinced,  but  it  is  because 
he  has  deliberately  taken  up  a  position 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  neither  candid 
nor  manly,  nor  consistent  with  that 
decision  of  mind  and  character  which 
should  always  distinguish  an  indepen- 
dent seeker  of  truth.    Hence  it  is  we 
regard  the  practice  that  now  so  largely 
pravails  in  the  Church  of  England — of 
retaining  Church  membership  while  re- 
nouncing fundamental  Church  doctrines 
— to  be  most  mischievous  and  discredit- 
able. It  is  this  reprehensible  practice  that 
has  been  so  long  actively,  insidiously, 
and  powerfully  at  work  Romanising  that 
Church  —  undermining    its  character 
and  influence  as  a  Protestant  establish- 
ment.   Men  who  are  virtually  Roman- 
ists— who  avow  Romish  doctrine,  and 
fondly  follow  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
continue  to  remain  in  communion  with 
the  Church,  and  receive  its  pay.  How 
this  can  be  justified  we  know  not.  A 
contemptible  casuistry  has,  to  be  sure, 
attempted  the  task.     But  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  revolts  against  men 
remaining  in  association  with  any  party 
while  repudiating  its  principles,  much 
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less  remaining  in  communion  with  a 
church  while  abjuring  its  great  leading 
doctrines  and  doing  ail  in  their  power  to 
pervert  its  Protestant  teaching  and 
destroy  its  Protestant  influence. 

Such  conduct,  we  repeat,  is  not 
honest,  and  exactly  so  we  say  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  that  it  is  not  creditable  for 
him  to  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of 
his  Church  membership  and  devotion 
to  Church  interests,  which  delayed  the 
publication  of  his  work,  and  then,  in 
that  very  work,  to  renounce  the  leading 
articles  of  faith  embodied  in  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Church.  This  is  an  incon- 
sistency we  cannot  admire  in  a  philQ- 
sophic  mind.  We  do  not  deem  it 
creditable  to  any  one  who  desires  to 
honourably  uphold  the  character  of 
free  scientific  enquiry,  and  sustain,  as 
it  ought  to  be  sustained,  the  cause  of 
truth. 

That,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  un- 
justly judge  or  rashly  condemn  Mr. 
Murphy  a  very  few  words  will  suffice 
to  prove.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
whereby  original  sin  was  caused,  and 
which  is  described  in  the  Ninth  Article 
of  the  Church  as — "the  fault  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  nature  of  every  man 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness, and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined 
to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit;  and,  therefore, 
in  every  person  born  into  this  world, 
it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damna- 
tion " — it  will  not  be  disputed,  we  say, 
that  this  doctrine  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  entire  system  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. It  underlies  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Atonement,  of  Grace,  and  of 
Redemption.  Overthrow  it,  reject  it, 
and  the  main  distinctive  dogmas  of  the 
church  are  swept  away  with  it.  There- 
fore it  is  we  consider  it  so  marvellous 
that  Mr.  Murphy,  who  regards  the  Fall 
as  no  better  than  a  legend,  a  myth, 
should  at  the  same  time  boast  his 
Church  membership  so  pompously, 
and  his  zeal  for  Church  interests  so 
pretentiously.  He  writes  thus — u  The 
idea  that  the  universe  is  a  ruin  has 
weighed  on  the  thoughts  of  mankind  for 
thousands  of  years,  expressing  itself  in 
that  legend  of  the  Fall,  which  men  have 
felt  to  be  so  profoundly  appropriate 


that  they  have  mistnken  it  for  histori- 
cal truth."  (P.  238.)  In  a  subsequent 
passage  (p.  263)  he  characterizes  "the 
narrative  of  the  Fall  "as  "  obviously 
an  allegorical  legend,  having  been  mis- 
taken for  history  and  erected  into  a 
dogma."  And  it  is  described  and  ac- 
counted for  as  u  the  profound  myth  of 
the  Fall  of  Man,"  which  we  are  told 
is  an  allegory  of  the  entrance  of  the 
sinful  nature  into  the  human  world, 
through  the  awakening  of  self-con- 
sciousness, and  its  first  consequences  in 
the  destruction  of  childlike  innocence 
and  the  arising  of  bodily  shame!"  (Sic.) 
(P.  270.) 

And,  again,  Mr.  Murphy  says — "  St. 
Paul  perhaps  alludes  to  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  a  Fall  of  Man  from  a  state  of 
original  perfection,  involving  all  nature 
in  the  ruin.  We  can  no  longer  believe 
this.  We  have  learned  to  believe  that 
the  evidences  of  imperfection  around 
us  and  within  us  are  proofs,  not  of 
ruin,  but  of  incompleteness.  But  none 
the  less  does  the  belief  in  the  Fall 
testify  to  the  strength  of  the  aspiration 
after  renewal.  It  is  a  hope  of  the 
future  mistaken  for  a  reminiscence  of 
the  past :  a  light  of  dawn  mistaken 
for  a  light  of  sunset.  The  ground  for 
expecting  an  ultimate  renewal  or  com- 
pletion of  all  things,  however,  is 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
when  we  have  awakened  out  of  the 
dream  of  a  fall  from  an  original  state 
of  perfection."  (P.  292.)  Yet  while 
thus  totally  rejecting  the  doctrine  and 
teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the 
Fall,  and  consequently  concerning  the 
Atonement  which  is  dependent  on  it, 
Mr.  Murphy  startles  us  by  declaring 
(p.  397)  that  "  Christ,  by  His  death, 
made  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  or  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind.'''' 

We  think  we  have  now  adduced 
quite  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  what 
we  have  said  respecting  the  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  between  Mr.  Murphy's 
profession  of  Church  membership 
and  his  undeniable  renunciation — 
as  far  as  language  can  express  it — of 
vital  doctrines  of  his  Church.  On 
various  other  cardinal  points,  besides 
the  one  noticed,  his  opinions  are 
equally  in  conflict  with  the  creed  of 
his  Church :  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  his  ^theological  views,  nor,  in- 
deed, would  we  have  alluded  to  them 
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at  all  had  they  not  been  somewhat 
unnecessarily  obtruded  on  our  atten- 
tion in  a  professedly  philosophic  work. 
Even  as  it  is,  we  do  not  contemplate 
censuring  the  free  and  candid  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  far  indeed  from 
it ;  we  only  protest  against  his  appear- 
ing to  give  his  sanction  to  a  practice 
that  savours  far  too  strongly  of 
hypocrisy  to  be  pleasant. 

Apart  from  the  imperfections  we 
have  alluded  to,  Mr.  Murphy's  work 
possesses  the  merit  of  laborious  com- 
pilation, and  reflective,  if  not  original 
conception.  If  there  is  some  imma- 
turity of  thought,  and  a  too  ready 
acquiescence  in  illogical  conclusions, 
from  putting  forward  speculative  hy- 
potheses as  scientific  truth,  Mr. 
Murphy  must  be  awarded  the  praise  of 
being  an  industrious  and  patient  en- 
quirer, who  does  not  investigate  or 
write  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  with  the 
comprehensiveness  becoming  a  philo- 
sophic mind. 

(1 . )  The  Black  Booh  of  the  Admiralty. 
Appendix. — Part  II.  Edited  by  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  Q.C. — Longman  & 
Co.,  &c.  1873. 

(2.)  Chronica  Monastere  S.  Albam. 
Vol.  II. — Registra  Johannis  Whetham- 
stede,  Willelmi  Albon,  et  Willelmi 
Wallingforde,  &c,  &c— Edited  by 
Henry  Thos.  Riley,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law. — London :  Longman  &  Co.,  and 
others.  1873. 

The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  is  a 
work  of  great  antiquity  and  authority. 
It  has  appeared  in  two  volumes,  which 
have  been  followed  by  Appendices,  the 
second  of  which  is  now  before  us.  It 
contains  a  great  dteal  of  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  early  history  and 
working  of  the  municipal  institutions 
of  England.  The  editor,  in  a  very  able 
introduction,  laments  that  almost  all  the 
"  Costumaries "  of  the  English  bo- 
roughs have  disappeared,  and  that  even 
the  memory  of  them  has  in  many  cases 
passed  away.  "Yet,"  observes  Sir 
Travers,  "  those  Costumaries  were 
documents  of  great  juridical  interest, 
for  they  not  merely  threw  light  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  English  munici- 
pal institutions,  and  showed  how  the 
boroughs,  as  they  were  constituted 
during  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
were  the  nurseries  of  that  spirit  of 


liberty  and  equal  justice  which  under- 
mined and  ultimately  subverted  the 
feudal  system,  but  they  exhibited  the 
boroughs  as  in  many  instances  playing 
an  important  part  in  maintaining  the 
traditions  of  a  general  law  in  matters  of 
international  commerce  and  maritime 
navigation.  Thus  we  find  it  recorded  in 
the  Costumary  of  Ipswich  that  a  Court 
sat  daily  in  the  borough  to  administer  the 
Law  Merchant  between  strangers,  and 
between  burgesses  and  strangers  ;  and 
that  a  Court  sat  from  tide  to  tide  to 
administer  the  Law  Marine  to  passing 
mariners,  and  this  practice  has  been 
enjoined  in  the  1  Comyn  boke '  of  the 
same  town  called  4  Domysday,'  as  early 
as  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  John  (a.d.  1200).  We  find  it 
also  recorded  in  the  Costumaries  of 
other  English  boroughs,  of  which  tran- 
slations or  extracts  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time,  that  Courts  sat  in 
those  boroughs  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  administer  justice  between  men  of 
various  nations,  which  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  or  the  necessities  of  navi- 
gation happened  to  bring  within  their 
local  jurisdiction. 

"The  Domesday  of  Ipswich,  the 
earliest  extant  record  of  any  Court 
sitting  regularly  from  tide  to  tide  to 
administer  the  Law  Marine  in  England. 
"When  and  how  this  practice  originated 
does  not  appear.  It  was  a  legacy  of 
Imperial  Rome  that  maritime  causes 
should  be  heard  without  any  delay 
before  the  competent  judges  in  each 
province,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  mediaeval  Europe  accep- 
ted this  legacy,  and  never  allowed  it  to 
lapse,  and  that  tribunals  for  the  special 
decision  of  maritime  causes  were  main- 
tained in  some  form  or  other  in  the 
more  important  cities  of  Europe  during 
that  period,  which  from  the  absence  of 
written  records  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  working  of  its  institutions, 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  '  the  Dark 
Ages.' " 

Besides  a  good  deal  of  judicious 
commentary  on  matters  relating  to 
municipal  institutions,  Sir  Travers 
presents  us  with  a  very  well  written 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  modern  Mari- 
time Law,  which  is  replete  with  inte- 
resting information. 

The  second  volume  before  us  is  one 
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of  an  invaluable  series  that  contains 
the  annals,  &c,  of  the  famous  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans.    This  celebrated  house, 
from  its  situation  on  the  highway 
between  the    north    and    south  of 
England,  which  gave  it  great  import- 
ance, as  well  as  being  presided  over 
by  a  mitred  Abbot,  with  the  privileges 
it    enjoyed,    and    the    influence  it 
possessed,    was    subject    to  greater 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  perhaps 
any  other  in  England.     During  the 
War  of  the  Hoses  it  suffered  severely. 
But  it  had  been  "a  great  nursing 
mother    of    annalists,"   and  though 
many  of  the  historical  chronicles  com- 
posed in  the  solitude  of  its  cloisters 
that  have  reached  us  are  mere  frag- 
ments, and  are  not  always  reliable  for 
strict  accuracy  and  impartiality,  still 
the  information  they  contain  respecting 
the  history  of  the  times  over  which 
they  extend,  and  the  glimpses  they 
afford  of  social  and  domestic  life,  render 
them  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 


Conrad  and  Columbine. — By  James 
Mason.  Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Mmmo. 
1873.  This  is  an  illustrated  fairy  tale, 
brought  out  in  excellent  style,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  gift  book  for 
the  young.  It  is  far  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  such  productions  ;  and 
when  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  the  accomplished  writer 
of  the  very  attractive  and  popular 
articles  on  the  "Folk-Lore  of  British 
Plants,"  now  in  course  of  publication 
in  our  pages,  we  have  surely  said 
enough  to  prove  how  peculiarly  well 
qualified  he  is  to  amuse,  charm,  and 
instruct  the  youthful  mind  with  a 
romance  of  Fairy  Land. 


Golden  Grain.  By  B.  L.  Fargeon. 
Author  of  "  Blade-o-Grass,1'  "Bread 
and  Cheese  and  Kisses,"  &c.  London  : 
Tinsley  Brothers. — This  is  a  Christmas 
story.  It  deals  with  very  humble  Lon- 
don life.  Its  leading  characters  are 
waifs  and  strays  of  humanity.  We  have 
a  good  parson,  who  figures  prominently, 
with  none  of  the  care  of  the  profession 
about  him,  but  overflowing  with  its 
ever-active  benevolence  and  kindly 
charities ;  we  have  also  a  lot  of  homely, 
but  very  worthy  people,  who  mate- 
rially contribute  to  carry  on  the  action 
of  the  story,  and  illustrate  phases  of 


social  life  in  London  as  it  really  exists. 
Thorn's  wife  is  a  truly  beautiful  creation, 
in  the  very  best  sense — beautifully  true 
to  nature.  The  whole  story  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Christmas  reading. 

We  give  an  extract.  A  son,  who 
has  emigrated  to  Canada,  writes  home 
thus  cheerily : — 

"  Eyerything  before  me  is  bright,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  future.  Not  a  day 
passes  that  I  am  not  assured  that  I  wa^ 
right  in  coining,  and  the  conviction  thai  I 
have  those  in  the  old  country  who  love  mef 
and  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  strengthens  me  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. I  can  see  you  all  as  I  write,  and  my 
heart  overflows  towards  you.  Yes,  I  was 
right  in  coming.  The  old  country  is  over- 
crowded; there  are  too  many  people  in  it, 
and  every  man  that  goes  away  gives  elbow- 
room  to  some  one  else.  When  I  see  the 
comfortable  way  in  which  poor  people  live 
here,  and  compare  it  with  the  way  they 
live  at  home — and  above  all,  when  I  think 
of  the  comfortable  future  there  is  before 
them  if  they  like  to  be  steady — I  find  my- 
self wishing  that  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  those  I  used  to  see  in  rags,  selling  matches, 
begging,  and  going  in  and  out  of  the  gin- 
shops,  could  be  sent  to  this  country,  where 
there  is  room  for  so  many  millions.  I 
daresay  some  of  them  would  turn  out  bad  ; 
but  the  majority  of  them,  when  they  saw 
that  by  a  little  steadiness  they  could  make 
sure  of  good  clothes  and  good  food,  would 
be  certain  to  turn  out  good.  I  am  making 
myself  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  country,  and  I  mean  to  try 
hard  to  get  along  in  it.  You  can  have  no 
idea  what  a  wonderful  place  it  is;  what 
opportunities  there  are  in  it ;  what  room 
there  is  in  it.  Why,  you  could  put  our 
right  little  tight-little  island  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  it,  and  the  space  wouldn't 
be  missed !  If  I  wake  my  fortune  here — 
and  I  believe  I  shall — I  shall  know  how  to 
use  it,  with  the  example  I  have  had  befor 
me  all  my  life.  I  hope  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  more  good  here  than  I 
should  have  been  able  to  do  at  home,  and 
depend  upon  it  I  will,  if  I  have  it  in  my 
power,  for  I  want  to  repay  my  dear  mother 
and  father  for  all  their  goodness  tome.  Want 
to  repay  you  !  No,  my  dearest  parents,  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that ;  I  never  could  do 
it,  if  I  tried  ever  so  hard.  O,  if  I  could 
put  my  arms  now  round  my  dear  mother's 
neck,  and  kiss  her  as  I  used  to  do  !  But  I 
can  kisa  her  picture  and  all  your  pictures. 
Here's  Mary  and  Ruth  and  Rachel— I  feel 
inclined  to  cry  as  they  pass  through  my 
hands  —  and  Charley  —  How  are  you, 
Charley  ? — here  you  are,  all  of  you,  with 
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mother  and  father,  lying  before  me  as  I 
write.  Upon  my  word,  I  fancy  you  almost 
know  that  I'm  speaking  to  you.  God  bless 
you,  my  dears!  ....  I've  got  ideas, 
and  there's  room  to  work  them  out  in  this 
new  country.  And  one  day,  when  Mary 
writes  to  me  that  she  is  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, I  shall  be  able  to  say,  perhaps,  to  my 
dear  sister,  '  Here  is  a  purse  from  run- 
away Richard  to  help  you  and  your  husband 
along  in  the  battle  of  life.'  For  it  is  a 
battle,  isn't  it,  dears  ?  And  I  mean  to 
fight  it,  and  win.  Yes,  and  win !  You'll 
see  if  I  don't !  " 


Thorn's  Irish  Almanack  and  Official 
Directory  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year 
1874.  Dublin  :  Alexander  Thorn ; 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.,  &c. — This 
is  the  thirty-first  annual  publication  of 
the  very  best  directory  that  ever  was 
compiled.  It  is  astonishing  the  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  that 
is  compressed  within,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  small  a  compass.  This  is 
effected  by  skilful  compilation  and  con- 
densation, combined  with  admirable 
arrangement,  so  that,  as  a  work  of 
reference,  the  details  on  every  point 
are  at  once  ample  and  accurate. 

A  regards  Ireland,  the  fulness  and 
entire  correctness  of  its  general,  local, 
and  important  statistical  information, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  per- 
fect in  every  respect ;  while,  as  an  Offi- 
cial Directory  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  also  foreign  and  colonial 
matters,  it  presents  a  well-digested 
mass  of  information  such  as  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
We  may  briefly  enumerate  its  prin- 
cipal features ;  they  comprise  — sepa- 
rate British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
Directories — a  Parliamentary  Directory 
— a  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knight- 
age Directory — a  Government  Offices' 
Directory— University,  Scientific,  Med- 
ical, Law,  Ecclesiastical,  Banking, 
and  Postal  Directories,  all  very  ample 
and  exceedingly  well  compiled.  In 
addition  we  have  a  County  and  Borough 
Directory,  also  for  the  Lieutenancy  and 
Magistracy  of  Ireland,  with  a  Post- 
office  Dublin  County  and  City  Direc- 
tory, with  an  excellent  new  Map  of 
Dublin  and  its  environs. 

But,  besides  such  an  ample  "  table 
of  contents,"  we  have  the  Statistical 
Department,  which  contains  an  invalu- 


able amount  of  carefully  prepared  de- 
tails, from  official  sources,  relating  not 
only  to  Home  affairs,  but  to  our  Colo- 
nial and  Foreign  possessions,  as  well  as 
to  European  and  other  States.  In  fact, 
for  the  extraordinary  variety  and  utility 
of  its  contents — for  the  completeness 
that  is  characteristic  of  every  part — 
for  marvellous  accuracy  in  the  minutest 
details,  and  admirable  clearness  of  ar- 
rangement, joined  with  typographical 
excellence,  there  is,  unquestionably,  no 
publication  with  similar  aims  at  all 
comparable  with  Thomas. 


Lessons  from  the  Lives  of  Irish  Sur- 
geons. By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.D.,  &c, 
&c.  Dublin  :  John  Falconer. — This  is 
the  reprint  of  an  Address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Mapother  in  opening  the  Session 
of  the  Ivoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dub- 
lin, October,  1873.  It  is  written  in  a 
very  pleasing  gossiping,  style,  and  is 
replete  with  very  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  men  who  were  an  honour  to 
their  profession.  It  illustrates,  though 
necessarily  very  briefly,  the  progress  of 
Surgical  Science  in  Ireland,  and  makes 
us  wish  that  a  gentleman,  obviously  so 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  would  un- 
dertake to  prepare  a  more  detailed 
history. 

Dr.  Mapother  traces  the  foundation 
of  the  present  College  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1446,  when  "The  Guild  of 
Barbers,  or  of  St.  Mary  Magdaline," 
was  chartered  by  Henry  VI.,  "for the 
promotion  and  exercise  of  the  Art  of 
Surgery."  The  society  thus  incorpo- 
rated consisted  of  men  and  women ; 
and,  observes  Dr.  Mapother,  "  the 
Universities  now  discussing  female 
claims  should  study  its  experience." 
No  similar  incorporation  took  place 
in  England  till  1461,  nor  in  Scotland 
till  1505. 

That  the  body  in  Ireland  was  small 
and  aristocratic  some  240  years  after 
its  incorporation  Dr.  Mapother  con- 
siders is  evident  from  the  Charter  of 
James  II.,  which  declares  William  Earl 
of  Limerick,  John  Barnwell,  Knt.,  and 
a  few  others,  "  the  brothers  of  the 
Guild."  The  celebrated  Ambrose  Pare 
was  a  barber-surgeon,  so  was  John 
Caius,  the  first  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
in  England.  He  founded  Caius'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  wherein  Harvey,  Glis- 
son,  and  other  eminent  men  were  edu- 
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cated.  Dr.  Mcpother  relates,  from 
Muffet,  an  amusing  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  odd  means  of  rejuve- 
nescence to  which  Dr.  Caius  resorted : 
"  What  made  Dr.  Caius,  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, so  peevish  and  so  full  of  frets  at 
Cambridge,  when  he  sucked  one  woman 
(whom  I  spare  to  name)  fro  ward  of  condi- 
tion and  of  bad  diet ;  and  contrariewise, 
so  quiet  and  well  when  he  sucked  another 
of  contrary  disposition?  Verily, the  diver- 
sity of  their  milks  and  conditions,  which 
being  contrary  one  to  the  other,  wrought 
also  on  him  that  sucked  them  contrary 
effects." 

This  belief  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
superstitious  ignorance  of  the  times. 

"Two  bodies,"  observes  Dr.  Mapother, 
"  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  our 
College — the  earliest  being  the  Examiners 
for  Surgeoncies  to  County  Infirmaries,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Acc  of  1766.  They  met 
first  in  the  Music  Hall,  Fishamble-street,  to 
frame  regulations,  and  afterwards,  accord- 
ingly as  candidates  offered,  in  Mercer's 
Hospital.  George  Daunt,  for  his  bold 
operations  often  called  '  Undaunted  Daunt,' 
was  Chairman  of  nearly  all  the  meetings 
for  the  first  ten  years.  Soon  after  this 
College  was  chartered  it  assumed  this  ex- 
amining power,  and  in  1789  qualified  Per 
cival  Banks  for  the  Clare  Infirmary,  he 
having  been  refused,  on  some  technicality, 
examination  by  the  older  board. 

"Our  more  direct  parent,  the  '  Dublin 
Society  of  Surgeons,'  met  for  the  first  time 
on  March  29,  1780,  in  the  ;  Elephant 9 
Tavern,  Essex  Street.  It  is  remarkable 
.that  their  meeting  days  were  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  each  month— days  still 
retained  by  our  Council.  The  President 
was  Henry  Morris,  and  James  Henthorn 
was  chosen  Secretary— an  office  he  held  in 
the  College  till  1832,  performing  his  duties 
with  amazing  industry  and  punctuality.  At 
an  early  meeting  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved '  that  a  Royal  charter  dissolving  the 
preposterous  and  disgraceful  union  of  the 
surgeons  of  Dublin  with  the  barbers,  and 
incorporating  them  separately  and  distinctly 
upon  liberal  and  scientific  principles,  would 
highly  contribute  not  only  to  their  own 
emolument  and  the  advancement  of  the 
profession  in  Ireland,  but  to  the  good  of 
societv  in  general,  by  cultivating  and 
diffusing  surgical  knowledge.'  The  reading 
of  essays  seems  to  have  been  part  of  their 
proceedings,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of 
them. 

''This  Society  laboured  nobly  for  the 
establishment  of  the  College,  and  visited 
several  foreign  universities  and  colleges  in 
order  to  understand  the  best  principles  of 
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surgical  education.  At  last  the  charter  (the 
formidable  parchment  on  the  table)  was 
granted  (Feb.  11,  1784),  and  humble  pre- 
mises near  Mercer's  Hospitai.were  secured. 

"The  preamble  of  the  charter  declares 
*  that  the  reputation  of  the  profession  of 
surgery  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
publick  and  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  publick  sustain 
great  injury  from  the  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  surgical  education  in  our  kingdom 
of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  regularly-educated 
surgeons  of  the  city  of  Dublin  (who  are 
become  a  numerous  and  considerable  body) 
find  themselves  incompetent  (from  want  of 
a  charter)  to  establish  a  liberal  and  exten- 
sive system  of  surgical  education.'  " 

Allen  Mullen  is  the  first  surgeon 
noticed  by  Dr.  Mapother.  He  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  was  one  of  the  ablest  anatomists  of 
the  time.  He  dissected  an  elephant 
that  was  burned  in  Dublin  in  1681, 
and  his  anatomical  description  was 
quoted  by  Buffon  and  successive  wri- 
ters. He  also  had  the  then  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  dissecting  the  body  of  a  male- 
factor, which  was  procured  by  Dr.  Dun, 
afterwards  Sir  Patrick,  and  founder  of 
the  hospital  that  bears  his  name. 

By  works,  if  not  by  license,  Dr. 
Mapother  claims  for  the  profession  the 
illustrious  Robert  Boyle.  About  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  was  born  in  the  County  Down,  went . 
abroad  owing  to  a  spitting  of  blood,  and 
became  the  most  famous  man  of  his  day. 
He  enjoyed  perfect  health  up  to  his 
92nd  year,  which  he  attributed  to  ab- 
stinence from  wine. 

Thomas  Proby  was  the  great  surgeon 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dean  Swift  describes  him  as  aa  person 
universally  esteemed."  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  Chirurgeon-General, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Gary  s- 
fort.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.Mapother  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  both  sides  of 
the  "Sweet  Vale  of  Ovoca"  belong 
to  noblemen  descended  from  the  medi- 
cal profession,  for  Dr.  llalph  Howard, 
Professor  of  Physic  in  1671,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Wicklow  family. 

Midwifery  flourished  in  Dublin  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
so  did  Dentistry. 

"  Sir  Henry  Jebb  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Dublin  Surgeons,  and  be- 
came Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  finally 
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President  €>f  the  College  in  1800.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  such  able 
obstetricians  as  Dease  and  Jebb  being 
among  the  founders  of  our  College  that 
midwifery,  despised  by  contemporary 
bodies,  was  at  once  fostered.  According 
to  that  excellent  poem,  the  '  Medical 
Review,'  by  Dr.  Gilborne  (1775),  in 
which  about  200  Irish  doctors  are  noticed, 
nearly  all  the  surgeons  practised  mid- 
wifery. Many  of  them  insisted  on  ma- 
ternal nursing,  and  in  those  days  milk 
was  always  on  draught,  never  in  bottle. 
One  of  the  original  surgeons  of  the  Meath 
Hospital  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  poem : — 

"'With  well-contrived  utensils,  good 

Hawkshaw 
An  aching,  useless,  hollow  tooth  can  draw, 
With  straight,  diverging,  or  converging 

fangs, 

And  gives  the  jaw  and  tender  gum  no 
pangs; 

But  if  the  pam  proceed,  m  young  or  old, 
From  scurvy,  rheumatism,  or  humours 
cold, 

He  sooner  would  th'  expected  fee  forego, 
Than  make  a  breach  in  fair  enamelled 
row.'  " 

We  are  told  that  "  Sir  P.  Compton's 
father,  Blake,  and  Lestrange,  the  an- 
cestor of  our  great  surgical  mechanist, 
made  Dublin  dentistry  famous  ;  yet  the 
profession  is  still  unregulated.  Our 
London  sister  has  set  a  good  example." 

It  appears  that  in  the  tempestuous 
times  of  '98,  a  great  many  members  of 
•  the  profession  were  compromised  by 
connection  with  the  United  Irishmen. 
The  melancholy  death  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  and  professor  in  the  College, 
has  been  attributed  to  this  cause.  He 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  January,  1798, 
and  Dr.  Madden,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  states  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  body,  and  having 
been  warned  by  Surgeon  -  General 
Stewart,  through  Peile,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  that  he  was  about 
to  be  arrested,  "he  went  home  from 
the  College,  where  the  intelligence  was 
given  to  him,  and  opened  the  femoral 


artery,  and  died  of  hemorrhage." 
Another  account,  however,  attributes 
his  death  to  compunction  for  having 
made  a  fatally  erroneous  diagnosis.  He 
was  called  in  by  a  Dr.  Richards  to  see 
an  aneurism  which  had  suppurated,  and 
which  Richard  had  diagnosed  to  be  an 
abscess.  Without  carefully  examining 
for  himself,  he  opened  the  presumed 
abscess,  and  the  man  instantly  died. 
Horrified  by  so  fatal  a  mistake,  he 
went  home  and  inflicted  the  same  mor- 
tal wound  on  himself.  This  story  is 
not  as  probable  as  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Madden,  for  in  those  days  we 
know  that  some  of  the  most  estimable 
men  in  the  profession  were  compro- 
mised by  connection  with  the  United 
Irishmen. 

Dr.Dease's  brother  professor,  William 
Lawless,  a  relative  of  Lord  Cloncurry, 
was  also  warned,  escaped,  and  died  in 
1824,  a  Major-General  in  the  French 
army.  Drs.  Richard  Dease,  Adrien, 
Macneven,  and  others,  were  United 
Irishmen,  and  the  sympathy  with  the 
"principles  of  '98"  must  have  been 
pretty  general,  for  the  College  did  not 
regard  such  opinions  a  bar  to  profes- 
sional promotion.  Richard  Dease  was 
elected  to  his  father's  chair.  Adrien, 
who  dressed  the  wounds  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  became  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  Macneven  had 
to  expatriate  himself,  and  became  a 
very  successful  practitioner  in  New 
York. 


Erlinthull,  Kincj  Itlwl ;  and  the  Lyrics 
of  the  Greenwood  Tree.  By  John  Bald- 
win Fosbeqke,  author  of  "  Rheingold," 
&c.  London :  Provost  raid  Co.,  187o. 
Those  who  admire  romantic  legends, 
clothed  with  the  adornments  of  attract- 
ive poesy,  will  find  pleasure  in  perusing 
Eilinthull  snd  King  Ithol,  which  con- 
tain many  beauties,  and  will  be  found  to 
fully  sustain  Mr.  Fosbroke's  high  repu- 
tation. The  Lyrics  are  of  a  very 
superior  class. 
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HUNGARY  AND  THE  LOWER  DANUBE. 

By  Professor  Hull,  F.R.S. 


Amongst  all  the  rivers  which  drain 
the  centre  of  Europe  there  are  two 
of  pre-eminent  interest  —  not  so 
much  for  their  magnitude  as  for 
their  historic  associations  and  poli- 
tical relations.  These  are  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube. 

The  Rhine — the  river  of  Northern 
Germany  —  the  type  of  German 
unity  and  of  German  fatherland — 
rising  amidst  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  Northern  Alps,  but  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance^  bathing  the  shores  of  Ger- 
man-speaking peoples,  and  uniting 
various  German  states  by  the  bonds 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  mu- 
tual interests. 

The  Danube — the  river  of  Southern 
Germany,  of  Hungary,  and  of  seve- 
ral independent  states,  not  always 
on  terms  of  mutual  amity — some- 
times viewing  each  other  with  any- 
thing but  friendly  eyes.  If  the 
Rhine  is  the  emblem  of  national 
unity,  the  Danube  represents  na- 
tional division.  Rising  amongst  the 
higher  ridges  of  the  Schwartz  Wald 
(Black  Forest),  it  washes  in  its  long 
course  of  1700  or  1800  miles  no 
less  than  eight,  more  or  less,  inde- 
pendent states,  including  Baden, 
Wurtemberg,     Bavaria,  Austria, 


Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Walachia. 

Of  the  two  rivers,  the  Danube  is* 
by  far  the  larger,  and  the  scenery 
and  physical  features  are  propor- 
tionately grander  ;  while  the  Rhine, 
in  its  ruined  castles,  quaint  cities, 
and  picturesque  churches,  possesses 
an  interest  for  the  artist  and  the 
lover  of  romantic  lore  to  which  the 
Danube  cannot  lay  claim.  Of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  British  travel- 
lers who  annually  traverse  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine  between  Cologne 
and  Basle,  perhaps  not  more  than 
one-tenth  cross  the  watershed  of 
Bavaria,  or  the  ridge  of  the  Rauche 
Alb,  and  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Vienna  ;  and  fewer 
still  go  down  as  far  as  Pesth,  or  follow 
the  course  of  the  river  through  the 
defile  of  the  Southern  Carpathians 
to  the  Iron  Gates.  This  can  now 
be  accomplished  with  extreme  ease, 
and  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  either  by  rail  or  steamboat. 
The  return  journey  can  be  accom- 
plished from  London  in  three  weeks, 
allowing  time  to  visit  Nuremberg, 
Vienna,  and  Buda-Pesth,  besides 
several  other  cities,  such  as  Passau, 
Linz,  and  Presburg  ;  and  we  venture 
to  think,  that  in  bending  his  steps 
17 
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thither,  the  traveller  will  find  no 
cause  to  regret  having  forsaken  for 
a  while  the  beaten  track. 

The  course  of  the  Danube  as  far 
down  as  Vienna  is  so  generally  known, 
that  a  detailed  description  is  unneces- 
sary here.  From  its  fountain-head 
amongst  the  recesses  of  the  Black 
Forest,  at  an  elevation  of  2187  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  flows  in  a  direction 
a  little  north  of  east  as  far  as 
Regensburg  in  Bavaria,  washing 
the  northern  base  of  the  Rauche 
Alb,  and  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries from  fhe  southward.  At 
Regensburg  the  river  is  first  struck 
by  the  traveller  taking  the  railway 
route  by  the  Rhine,  Darmstadt,  and 
Nuremberg  to  Vienna.  It  is  here 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
^and  is  joined  by  the  Regen,  a  con- 
siderable tributary  flowing  in  from 
the  southward,  and  rising  amidst  the 
wooded  valleys  of  the  Bayerisher 
Wald. 

From  Regensburg,  all  the  way  to 
Ips,  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  the  scenery  along 
opposite  sides  of  the  river  presents 
the  most  striking  contrasts.  Through- 
out this  distance  the  river  washes 
the  base  of  the  ancient  granitic  and 
crystalline  region  of  the  Bayerisher 
Wald  and  the  Weinsberger  Wald. 
This  region  rises  into   steep  and 
rocky  acclivities,  traversed  by  deep 
valleys  sloping  up  from  that  of  the 
Danube,  and  clothed  for  the  most 
part  with  pine  forests.  The  southern 
banks,    formed  of   newer  tertiary 
strata,  stretch  away   into  gently - 
rising  plains,    for   the   most  part 
destitute  of  foliage,  and  devoted  to 
cultivation.     These  sloping  plains 
extend  away  to  the  northern  flanks 
of  the  eastern  Alps,  from  which 
descend  several  large  tributaries, 
such  as  the  Isar,  the  Inn,  and  other 
streams,  which  drain  the  snow  fields 
and  glaciers  of  this  region. 

While  traversing  the  portion  of 
the  valley  between  Linz  and  St. 


Pol  ten  by  rail  the  traveller  obtains 
numerous  glimpses  of  the  Salzburg 
range  and  the  Austrian  Alps,  with 
their  deep  valleys,  rugged  heights, 
and  tremendous  precipices  ;  nor  will 
the  writer  easily  forget  the  effect 
observed  on  a  recent  autumnal 
evening,  when,  with  a  clear,  starry 
sky  overhead,  the  clouds  gathered 
round  the  mountains  in  dense  folds, 
which  ever  and  anon  were  lit  up 
from  end  to  end  by  repeated  flashes 
of  lightning.  On  approaching 
Vienna,  the  railway  traverses  the 
Wiener  Wald,  a  district  of  wooded 
hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  game, 
and  forming  the  favourite  hunting- 
ground  of  the  emperors  of  Austria. 
By  those,  however,  who  have  time 
at  command,  the  journey  from  Pas- 
sau  to  Vienna  should  be  made  by 
steamboat  rather  than  by  railway.  . 

On  leaving  Vienna  for  Pesth,  the 
traveller  has  the  choice  of  either 
rail  or  steamboat.  The  amount  of 
steam  navigation,  both  for  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  on  the  Danube,  is 
now  very  large,  and  the  boats  are 
admirably  appointed.  The  Danube 
Steam  Navigation  Company  alone 
possesses  140  boats,  many  of  which 
are  engaged  in  tugging  the  large 
barges  which  ply  on  the  river  and 
its  tributaries.  The  whole  journey 
from  Vienna  down  into  the  Black 
Sea  can  be  made  by  water;  and, 
when  the  river  is  very  low,  special 
boats,  drawing  only  eighteen  inches 
of  water,  are  employed  for  clearing 
the  Iron  Gates  and  other  rapids.  It 
is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  travellers  on  board  the 
larger  steamers  are  excellent. 

Taking  the  train,  we  cross  the 
river  about  three  miles  below  the 
city  by  a  bridge  about  600  yards 
across,  and  catch  a  view  of  the 
island  of  Loban,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Napoleon  with  his  army  in 
1809,  previous  to  the  decisive  battle 
of  Wagram,  in  which  the  power  of 
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Austria  was  for  a  time  crushed,  and 
which  resulted  in  "  The  Peace  of 
Vienna "  on  the  14th  October  of 
the  same  year.  The  country,  as 
far  as  the  March  which  separates 
Austria  from  Hungary,  is  exceed- 
ingly tame;  but  after  crossing  a 
small  stream,  and  the  range  of  the 
Little  Carpathians,  which  here  strike 
the  Danube  from  the  north,  we  find 
ourselves  on  Hungarian  ground,  and 
presently  draw  up  at  the  city  of 
Presburg,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals 
of  the  country. 

Presburg  lies  along  the  eastern 
base  and  slopes  of  the  vine-clad  hills 
which  rise  to  the  back  of  the  city. 
The  situation  is  highly  picturesque, 
as  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Danube, 
which  washes  the  southern  side  of 
the  city.  On  a  platform  273  feet 
above  the  river  stands  the  ruins  of 
the  Schloss,  the  residence  and  for- 
tress of  Magyar  kings.  In  front  of 
this  rise  the  towers  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  beyond  the  city  the 
eye  wanders  down  the  course  of  the 
river  and  over  the  great  plains  of 
Hungary,  which  here  begin  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  traveller.  It 
was  by  the  battle  of  Presburg, 
fought  in  the  year  907,  that  the 
Magyars  became  masters  of  Hun- 
gary, and  have  continued  down  to 
the  present  day  the  dominant  race. 

The  monotonous  course  of  the 
river  for  many  miles  is  only  broken 
by  the  fortification  of  Komorn, 
planted  in  a  strong  position  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Waag  with  the 
Danube.  On  approaching  Gran, 
however,  we  enter  upon  one  of  the 
old  volcanic  districts  of  Hungary, 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and 
planted  with  numerous  fruitful  vine- 
yards. The  traveller's  eye  is  agree- 
ably relieved  by  the  lofty  dome 
and  portico  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Gran,  as  they  rise  above  the  plain. 
Gran  is  probably  the  second  place 
of  importance  in  Hungary.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Primate — a  spiritual 


potentate  of  more  than  ordinary  con- 
sequence —  the  representative  of 
those  prelates  of  feudal  times  who 
were  sovereigns  in  their  own  right, 
and  could  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  retinue  of 
retainers.  The  Prince  Primate  of 
Hungary  extends  his  sway  over  a 
considerable  tract  of  country ;  his 
revenue  is  considered  to  reach  from 
80,000Z.  to  100,000/.  per  annum,  and 
he  is  attended  by  a  body-guard  drawn 
from  his  own  retainers.  The  cathe- 
dral occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
fortress,  standing  on  a  platform  over- 
looking the  river,  and  in  its  general 
structure  is  built  after  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  interior 
is  highly  decorated  ;  and  beneath  its 
roof  rest  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  Christian  King  of  Hungary, 
who  founded  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Gran  in  the  year  1001 .  Near  to 
the  cathedral  is  the  residence  of  the 
Primate  himself,  a  plain  but  massive 
structure. 

At  Waitzen,  the  course  of  the 
river,  which  hitherto  has  been  from 
west  to  east,  suddenly  changes  to  the 
south,  and  so  continues  as  far  as  its 
junction  with  the  Drave,  a  distance 
of  nearly  200  miles.  On  turning  the 
elbow,  we  soon  come  within  sight  of 
the  modern  capital,  a  twin  city, 
through  which  rolls  from  end  to 
end  the  Danube.  It  is  here  a  noble 
stream,  from  400  to  500  yards  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  depth  sufficient  to 
float  large  steamers.  On  the  right 
bank  rises  the  city  of  Buda,  or  Ofen, 
lying  at  the  base  of  an  abrupt  range 
of  hills,  with  two  eminences — that  to 
the  south  crowned  by  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Blocksberg,  and  that  to 
the  north  by  the  Royal  Palase  of 
Hungary,  with  its  accompanying 
buildings.  On  the  left,  and  stretch- 
ing for  a  wide  space  over  the  flat 
plain,  is  the  city  of  Pesth,  presenting 
a  river  frontage  of  noble  streets* 
squares,  and  public  buildings.  The 
two  cities,  once  rivals,  have  now 
17—2. 
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beenunited  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
constructed  by  the  English  engineer, 
T.  Clark,  and  completed  in  1849. 
With  the  exception  of  Telford's 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  I 
know  of  no  structure  of  the  kind  at 
once  so  massive,  so  useful,  so  orna- 
mental. The  two  piers  which  sup- 
port the  chains  rise  to  a  height  of 
150  feet  above  the  river.  Steamers 
and  barges  pass  and  repass  under 
the  roadway,  while  a  constant  double 
stream  of  foot-passengers  and  wag- 
gons— each  keeping  its  proper  side — 
wends  its  way  from  shore  to  shore, 
grossing  with  the  stream,  we  walk 
to  the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill,  and 
take  our  seats  in  the  Bergbahn 
(mountain  railway),  and  are  quietly 
drawn  up  a  steep  incline,  at  the  head 
of  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
parapets  of  the  castle,  commanding 
a  wide  view  of  the  capital,  of  the 
river,  and  of  the  plains  beyond,  till 
they  are  lost  at  the  base  of  the  dis- 
tant Carpathians. 

Buda-Pesth  is  acity  full  of  interest. 
The  river  flowing  down  in  a  straight 
course  at  the  base  of  the  Blocksberg 
presents  physical  features  which  give 
the  capital  of  Hungary  an  interest 
surpassing  that  of  Vienna  itself. 
The  Hungarians  are  proud  of  their 
'•chief  city,  and  are  sparing  no  pains 
to  make  it  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
Its  educational  establishments,  its 
i museums  and  galleries,  its  public 
and  private  buildings,  some  of  which 
•of  noble  dimensions  are  even  now 
rising  up,  its  wharf  by  the  river  side 
filled  with  merchandize,  its  large 
corn-mills  and  factories,  all  bespeak 
the  existence  of  public  spirit  and  en- 
terprise, which  is  likely  to  be  fostered 
under  the  existing  enlightened  and 
liberal  policy  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary. 

From  Pesth,  all  the  way  to 
Baziasch,  the  Danube  flows  through 
great  plains,  in  a  course  the  monotony 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  hills 
around  Fiinfkirchen,  the  fortifica- 


tions of  Peterwardein,  and  those  of 
Belgrade  on  the  borders  of  Servia. 
In  the  wars  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  between  the  latter 
country  and  Turkey,  these  fortifica- 
tions have  seen  various  vicissitudes, 
and  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
successive  captors.  At  Belgrade  the 
traveller  bids  farewell  to  the  West. 
New  costumes  meet  his  eye;  man- 
ners and  customs,  religion,  language, 
even  the  landscape  and  the  rich  glow 
of  the  evening  sky,  all  remind  him 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  new  world ; 
here  the  East  and  West  blend  to- 
gether. 

At  Baziasch,  we  arrive  at  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  central  plain  of 
Hungary.  Here  the  Southern  Car- 
pathians bend  round  to  the  south 
and  strike  the  Danube  valley  ;  the 
railway  terminates  ;  and  henceforth 
the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  by 
steamer  or  the  rude  waggon  of  the 
country.  Between  this  point  and 
the  Iron  Gates  is  to  be  found  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  river.  An  exceedingly  good 
road,  constructed  by  the  government, 
leads|the  whole  way  to  Orsova,  along 
the  northern  banks ;  and  the  tra- 
veller ought,  if  possible,  to  go  down 
the  stream  to  Orsova  in  the  steamer 
and  return  by  the  road. 

At  Baziasch  the  river  is  about  a 
mile  in  breadth.  To  the  north  and 
east  rise  the  Carpathians,  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  and  scrub,  amongst  which  the 
wild  vine  entwines  itself,  or  hangs 
in  festoons  of  foliage  presenting,  in 
autumn,  tints  of  wonderful  bril- 
liancy. The  terminus  is  a  busy 
place.  Here  immense  numbers  of 
woolly  pigs  are  collected  for  trans- 
port to  Pesth  and  Vienna.  Two 
trains,  with  large  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers, are  daily  shipped  on  board 
the  steamers  for  the  descent  of  the 
river,  or  are  transferred  to  the  trains 
for  the  journey  to  Pesth.  There 
is  also  a  large  traffic  in  merchan- 
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dise,  and  a  depot  for  coal,  which  is 
brought  from  the  mines  at  Berzaska, 
about  25  miles  to  the  northward. 

Here  the  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
inhabitants  at  once  strikes  the  eye 
as  peculiar.  The  men  wear  a  tunic 
or  shirt  of  calico  reaching  below 
the  loins,  and  gathered  in  round  the 
waist  by  a  very  broad  leather  belt, 
fastened  by  buckles.  They  have 
short  trousers  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  legs  below  the  knee  are  en- 
cased in  cloth  bound  round  with  the 
thongs  which  fasten  the  leather 
sandals  to  the  feet.  A  little  u  Jim- 
Crow  "  felt  hat  completes  the 
costume.  The  dress  of  the  women 
is  still  more  peculiar.  Over  a  bodice 
and  petticoat  of  white  cotton  is  sus- 
pended from  the  waist  an  outer 
garment,  more  for  ornament  than 
use,  consisting  of  a  fringe,  or  plaited 
folds  of  worsted  cord,  generally 
bright  crimson  in  colour,  and 
hanging  down,  both  before  and 
behind,  below  the  knee.  Bright- 
coloured  kerchiefs  adorn  the  head, 
and  the  maidens  generally  wear 
a  necklace  of  gold  or  copper 
coins,  according  to  their  means.  The 
Wallachs  are  the  labourers,  66  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,"  while  the  Magyars  disdain 
menial  work  of  any  kind. 

Occasionally,  in  driving  along  the 
road,  the  traveller  meets  a  waggon 
filled  with  dark,  swarthy  men,  and 
brightly-dressed  and  rather  hand- 
some women,  less  dark-complexioned 
than  the  other  sex  ;  these  are  gip- 
sies, whose  encampments  are  to  be 
found,  here  and  there,  throughout 
this  region.  Their  features  are 
wonderfully  Eastern,  but  their  camps 
are  very  much  like  those  to  be  found 
in  England,  except  that  they  are 
generally  surrounded  by  groups  of 
dark-skinned  little  boys  and  girls 
who  consider  clothes  of  any  kind 
an  unnecessary  incumbrance.  The 
villages  are  generally  built  of  timber, 
sometimes  plastered  with  mud,  and 


with  projecting  roofs  ;  dogs,  poultry  r 
and  pigs  abound,  apparently  equally 
welcome  to  the  inside  of  the  houses 
with  the  human  inhabitants.  The 
pigs,  indeed,  form  the  staple  article- 
of  food,  and  by  their  tawny  hides,, 
long  legs,  dark  snouts,  and  bristling 
manes  proclaim  their  close  relation- 
ship to  the  wild  swine  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  forests. 

Taking  our  places  in  the  steamer,, 
we  are  under  weigh  for  the  Iron' 
Gates  and  the  Gorge  of  Kasan;  and,, 
for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  we  pass 
through  scenery  the  grandest  in  the- 
whole  course  of  the  river  from  Ger- 
many to  the  Black  Sea. 

For  some  time  after  leaving 
Baziasch  the  river  is  very  broad, 
and  the  barren,  rocky  group  of  hills,, 
with  valleys  often  choked  by  drifting 
sands,  which  rises  along  the  right 
bank,  presents,  under  a  glowing,, 
sultry  sky,  very  much  the  aspect 
of  desert  scenery.  Some  distance 
farther  down,  however,  vegetation 
again  creeps  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
rocks  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and* 
other  strata  of  Secondary  age  rise  in 
bold  cliffs  from  the  water's  edge,  or 
high  up  amongst  the  hills.  Occa- 
sionally, where  the  ground  is  favour- 
able, are  farmsteads,  fields  of  maize, 
and  pasture  lands  ;  and  where  a  pro- 
montory juts  out  into  the  stream,  or 
a  solitary  island  happens  to  lie  in  a. 
favourable  position,  a  little  fisher- 
man's hut  may  be  seen,  and  hard-oy,. 
his  punt,  nets,  and  tackle,  prepared, 
to  entrap  the  unwary  sturgeon  as  he- 
hugs  the  margin  of  the  stream  in  his- 
upward  journey.  Notwithstauding- 
the  muddy  waters  in  which  he  lives,, 
the  sturgeon's  flesh  is  delicate,  audi 
is  a  favourite  dish  on  board  the 
steamers. 

The  approach  to  the  defile  cf 
Kasan  is  exceedingly  striking.  On 
turning  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  eye 
rests  upon  a  lofty  peak  towering 
high  into  the  air  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  almost  in  the-. 
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course  of  the  stream.  The  banks 
of  the  stream,  which  had  been 
nearly  a  mile  apart,  now  gradually 
close  in,  and  form  a  ridge  about  700 
feet  above  the  water,  which,  by  the 
conformity  of  outline  on  either  side, 
may  be  supposed  once  to  have 
stretched  right  across  the  course  of 
the  stream.  It  is  now,  however, 
cut  through  by  a  deep  channel,  only 
180  yards  in  width,  through  which 
the  whole  volume  of  water  forces  a 
passage.  This  is  the  entrance  to 
the  celebrated  Gorge  of  Kasan.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
stream  would  here  attain  an  extra- 
ordinary velocity  ;  but  this  is  much 
less  than  might  be  anticipated,  owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  river  bed,  which, 
according  to  Baedeker,  is  200  feet. 
On  entering  this  narrow  gateway, 
we  find  ourselves  amidst  river 
scenery  surpassing  in  grandeur  that 
of  the  Rhine,  or,  probably,  of  any 
river  in  Europe.  The  rocks  of 
limestone  rise  on  either  hand  in 
sheer  precipices,  plunging  vertically 
below  the  waters,  and  culminating 
in  elevations  of  2200  feet  in  the 
great  cliff  which  first  catches  the  eye 
when  approaching  the  entrance  to 
the  gorge.  These  cliffs  are  adorned 
with  trees  and  vegetation  wherever 
plant-life  can  find  a  footing  ;  and 
high  above  the  highest  cliff,  in  the 
clear  blue  air,  a  large  dark  object  is 
seen,  slowly  moving  in  long  sweeps 
or  great  circles ;  presently  another 
emerges  from  behind  the  cliff,  and 
then  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  till,  pre- 
sently, a  score  of  imperial  eagles 
are  seen  soaring  aloft  in  great 
gyrations,  and  gradually  approaching 
the  steamboat,  till,  with  the  glass, 
you  can  take  a  leisurely  survey  of 
their  form  and  plumage,  and  watch 
their  stern  and  piercing  eye  peering 
down  into  the  waters.* 


Until  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  Baziasch  to  Orsova,  the  Gorge 
of  Kasan  was  impassable,  except  for 
boats.  This  road  follows  the  course 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in 
some  places  formed  by  under-cutting 
the  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water.  But  this  modern  road  is 
only  a  counterpart  of  one  much 
more  ancient,  the  course  of  which 
may  be  frequently  observed  a  few 
feet  above  the  water  along  the  right 
bank.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  whose  name  and 
exploits  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  this  region. 
Throughout  a  long  period  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Danube  formed  a  line  of  defence 
against  the  barbarians,  who  spread 
over  the  regions  to  the  north  and 
east  of  that  river.  Trajan,  however, 
in  order  to  drive  back  the  tide  of 
barbarism  which  threatened  to  in- 
undate the  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
undertook  two  campaigns  against 
the  Dacians,  who  inhabited  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Southern 
Carpathians  and  the  adjoining  plains 
lying  along  their  western  base  as  far 
as  the  Theiss.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion he  crossed  the  Danube  below 
the  Iron  Gates,  and  ascending  the 
valley  to  Temesvar,  gained  a  great 
victory  at  a  spot  still  called  "  Prat 
de  Trajan"  (a.d.  101).  Between  this 
time  and  his  second  expedition, 
Trajan  undertook  several  works  in 
order  to  open  up  the  district  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  advance  the 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
a.d.  103  he  constructed  the  road 
along  the  southern  banks  already 
referred  to  ;  this  was  intended  pro- 
bably for  a  towing-path,  as  well  as 
for  foot-passengers  and  cattle.  It 
was  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide, 
occasionally  carried  round  perpen- 


*  I  believe  these  birds  dart  down  upon  any  fish  which  may  be  seen  near  the  surface. 
On  one  occasion  I  noticed  an  eagle  swoop  down  through,  the  air,  but  could  not  be 
certain  whether  or  not  it  struck  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  Kerry  the  golden  eagle 
hunts  trout  when  leaping  in  the  waters  of  the  mountain  lakes. 
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dicular  rocks  by  means  of  covered 
wooden  galleries.  The  holes  into 
which  the  struts  were  let  for  sup- 
porting the  platform  can  still  be 
seen.  Another  of.  Trajan's  works 
was  a  canal,  to  enable  boats  to  pass 
the  rapids  which  are  called  the  Iron 
Gates,  and  are  still  an  impediment  to 
navigation.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  works  was  the  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Skela-Gladova,  a  little 
below  the  Iron  Gates.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  stone  piers,  twenty  in 
number,  are  still  visible,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  Cassius,  were  sur- 
mounted by  wooden  arches  capable 
of  being  removed  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Over  this  bridge,  which  ex- 
€ited  the  admiration  of  the  historian, 
the  Roman  Emperor  led  his  second 
expedition  against  the  turbulent 
Dacians,  and  in  the  year  a.d.  107 
he  succeeded  in  founding  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia.  It  was  upon  the 
conclusion  of  this  war  that  Trajan 
prepared  to  encounter  the  only  rival 
which  the  empire  yet  possessed — 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia;  and  under- 
took the  expedition  to  the  East,  at 
first  so  glorious,  but  afterwards  so 
disastrous  for  the  Roman  arms 
(a.d.  114—117). 

The  grand  scenery  of  the  Danube 
terminates  with  the  Iron  Gates, 
which  consist  of  a  series  of  rock- 
ledges,  crossing  the  river  from  side 
to  side,  and  bounded  by  banks  which 
are  tamer  than  those  of  the  Gorge 
of  Kasan.  The  river  is  here  210 
yards  wide,  and,  according  to  Bae- 
deker, descends  with  a  fall  of  six- 
teen feet  in  a  length  of  one  mile 
and  a  half.  The  rushing  of  the 
rapids  is  sometimes  audible  at  Or- 
sova,  and  when  the  river  is  low 
passengers  and  goods  have  to  be 
transported  in  shallow  steamboats, 
specially  constructed.  The  moun- 
tainous region  to  the  north  is  full  of 
objects  of  historic  interest,  as  well 


as  being  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  hot  springs  gave  rise  to  Roman 
and  more  modern  Turkish  baths, 
and  Roman  remains  are  still  visible. 
On  the  cliffs  near  Dubowa,  where 
the  river  reaches  its  narrowest  di- 
mensions, there  is  an  inscription,  now 
barely  legible,  in  memory  of  Trajan, 
which  is  thus  given  by  Baedeker  : — 

"  Imp.  CyESAR  DIVI  NeRVjE  F.  Nerva 
Tra janus  Aug.  Germ.  Pont,  maxi- 
mum   T.  P.  M." 

which  has  a  double  signification, 
referring  not  only  to  the  title  of 
Trajan  as  Roman  Emperor,  but  to 
his  achievements  in  bridging  over 
German  rivers.  The  mountains  are 
full  of  game.  Eibenthal,  a  little 
village  some  miles  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube, is  "the  home  of  the  wolf." 
There  also  are  to  be  found  the  Car- 
pathian bear,  a  species  of  deer,  the 
wild  boar,  the  fox  and  the  hare. 

Hungary  has  been  the  theatre, 
from  the  earliest  times,  of  successive 
invasions  from  the  Steppes  of  North- 
ern and  Western  Asia.  The  first 
of  these,  of  which  we  have  reliable 
accounts,  was  the  westerly  migration 
of  the  Turanian  people  called  the 
Chen-si,  about  the  year  B.C.  200. 
Such  a  movement,  as  Professor  Raw- 
linson  observes,  would  necessarily 
have  thrown  the  entire  previous 
population  of  those  parts  into  com- 
motion, and  would  probably  have 
precipitated  them  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. *  How  far  this  movement 
affected  Hungary  is  uncertain  ;  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Goths  poured  down  upon 
the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  and 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian, 
a.d.  270,  the  Romans  retired  across 
the  Danube,  which  now  became  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  empire, 
leaving  the  regions  to  the  north  in 
the  possession  of  the  Visigoths,  who, 


*  "  The  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy  "  (Parthia),  p.  116. 
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for  about  a  century,  seem  to  have 
quietly  settled  on  their  new  land, 
and  to  have  carried  on  peaceful  in- 
tercourse with  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  across  the  river.  But  now 
a  new  wave  of  invasion  poured  over 
the  plains  of  Hungary  (a.d.  376). 
The  Huns,  led  by  their  fierce  chief- 
tain, Attila,  crossed  the  Carpathians, 
and  swept  like  a  devouring  fire  over 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  and,  crossing 
the  Danube  and  then  the  Alps,  over- 
ran the  fair  plains  of  Northern  Italy. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Avars, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  remained  in  possession  down  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  (a.d.  789), 
who  added  to  his  empire  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions  of  Hungary  as 
far  as  the  Theiss.  In  this  instance 
the  direction  of  the  tide  of  conquest 
had  changed;  but  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury a  new  horde  of  warriors  from 
the  Steppes  of  Western  Asia  crossed 
the  mountains  from  the  north,  and 
by  the  decisive  battle  of  Presberg 
(a.d.  907)  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  country.  The  Magyars  have 
been  the  dominant  race  ever  since ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks,  and  their  settlement  in 
Hungary  during  160  years,  the  vic- 
tors were  never  naturalized,  and  were 
expelled  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, who,  on  the  12th  August,  1687, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them 
at  Mohacs,  almost  on  the  same  field 
where,  in  1 526,  the  Hungarians  them- 
selves were  defeated ;  and  thus  was 
the  country  delivered  from  their 
hated  supremacy. 

The  connection  of  Austria  with 
Hungary  dates  from  the  fatal  year 
1526,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Louis  II.,  after  the  battle  of  Mohacs, 
the  Diet  elected  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  King  of  Hun- 
gary. The  sway  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  had,  however,  always  been 
borne  with  impatience,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  revolt  of  the  Mag- 
yars in  1848-9.  For  a  time  it  seemed 


as  if  Hungary  would  have  achieved 
her  independence,  for  the  armies 
under  Bern,  Klapta,  and  Gorgey 
had  driven  out  the  Austrians,  cap- 
tured the  strongholds,  and  advanced 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  But 
at  this  juncture  Russia  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Austria,  and  it  was  in  vain 
for  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary to  hope  to  succeed  against  those 
of  two  empires.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Gorgey,  who  had  two  days 
previously  received  from  Kossuth  the 
supreme  government  of  the  country, 
surrendered  to  the  Russian  general. 
Peter wardein  and  Komorn  surren- 
dered to  the  Austrians,  and  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  27th 
September,  1849. 

Not  less  interesting  than  its  poli- 
tical history  is  the  physical  history 
of  Hungary.  The  country  may  be 
described  as  an  immense  plain  tra- 
versed by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss, 
and  other  lesser  streams,  and  en- 
closed to  the  north,  west,  and  east 
by  the  Carpathians,  and  to  the  south 
by  hills  which  range  through  Servia 
westward  to  the  spurs  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alps.  The  plains  are  over- 
spread by  sands,  gravels,  and  a  kind 
of  mud  called  loess,  or  by  alluvial 
deposits  underlaid  by  fresh-water 
limestones,  or  "congerien  schichten," 
&c,  as  laid  down  in  the  govern- 
ment survey  maps,  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  formed  beneath  the  waters  of  a 
great  inland  lake,  or  series  of  lakes, 
during  different  periods  of  repletion 
or  partial  exhaustion,  dating  down- 
wards from  the  Miocene  period. 
The  waters  of  this  lake  were  fed  by 
the  old  Danube,  and  were  pent  up 
within  the  limits  marked  out  by  the 
mountain  ranges  above  described. 
At  intervals  along  the  skirts  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  in  more  central 
detached  situations,  volcanoes  seem 
to  have  been  in  active  operation, 
vomiting  forth  masses  of  trachytic 
and  basaltic  lava  and  tuff,  which 
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were  sometimes  mingled  with  the 
deposits  forming  under  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  themselves.  The  connec- 
tion of  these  great  sheets  of  water 
with  the  active  volcanic  eruptions  in 
Hungary  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Dr.  Daubeny,*  and,  as 
proximity  to  water  seems  essential 
to  volcanic  activity,  he  properly  re- 
fers the  extinction  of  the  volcanoes 
to  the  drainage  of  the  lakes. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  By 
what  means  were  these  great  sheets 
of  water  drained  ?  And  here  we 
refer  again  to  the  Gorge  of  Kasan, 
and  the  ridge  about  700  feet  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  stream, 
which,  as  already  suggested,  appears 
to  have  once  barred  the  passage  of 
the  river.  At  this  time  the  waters 
must  have  been  pent  up  several 
hundred  feet  above  their  present 
surface,  and  thus  thrown  back  over 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  It  was  only 


necessary  that  this  barrier  should  be 
cut  through  in  order  to  lay  dry  these 
plains  by  draining  the  lakes.  This 
was  probably  effected  partly  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  river  excava- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  formation  of 
underground  channels,  scooped  out 
amongst  the  limestone  rocks  of  the 
gorge.  These  two  modes  of  excava- 
tion acting  together  may  have  has- 
tened the  lowering  of  the  channel 
and  the  drainage  of  the  plains  above 
considerably ;  nevertheless,  the  time 
required  for  such  a  work  must  have 
been  very  extended,  and  it  would 
appear  that,  while  the  great  inland 
lakes  were  being  drained,  the  vol- 
canic fires  were  languishing,  and 
ultimately  became  extinct.  Hungary 
thus  presents  us  with  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  volcanic  district  of 
central  France. 


DEATH  AND  LIFE. 

By  the  eye  whose  glance  unheeding 
Still  seems  full  of  eager  pleading  ; 
By  the  lip  whose  trembling  motion 
Quivers  with  a  dumb  devotion  ; 
By  the  spent  and  failing  breath, 
This  must  be — oh,  this  is  Death  ! 

By  the  spirit  undismayed  ; 
By  the  soul  so  surely  stayed  ; 
By  the  hope  whose  steady  light 
Brightest  shines  on  darkest  night, 
Quenchless  in  that  deadly  strife, 
This  must  be— oh,  this  is  Life  ! 

A.  S.  Martin. 


*  "  Yolcanos,"  chap.  v. 
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GEOEGIE  LISLE. 

By  Elizabeth  Lysaght. 

Author  of  6 6  Building  upon  Sand,"  Sc.,  Sc. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Mark  my  words,  Georgie,  you 
will  be  sorry  for  all  this.  I  warned 
you,  and  told  you  no  good  would 
come  of  such  a  thing.  Oliver 
Frost — if  he  marries  you — won't 
have  a  penny,  and  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  had  too 
much  pride  to  marry  the  son  of 
such  a  fellow  as  Colonel  Frost.  He 
broke  my  father's  heart — I  might 
almost  say  he  killed  him  ;  and  yet 
you  coolly  get  up  a  flirtation  with 
his  son." 

There  was  nothing  cool  about 
me  as  Gerald  spoke — Gerald,  with 
his  face  set  into  a  certain  hard  and 
bitter  look,  which  I  knew  and 
dreaded. 

My  unlucky  cheeks  were  scarlet, 
and  my  eyes  were  trembling  with 
brimming  tears,  as  I  said, — 

"  You  are  very  unkind,  Gerald." 

"  No  ;  I  am  kind  !  Such  a  mar- 
riage— though  it  is  simple  nonsense 
to  talk  about  such  an  impossibility — 
would  be  an  offence  to  my*  father's 
memory.  I  am  the  head  of  the 
family.  I  tell  you,  I  won't  allow 
it!    I  shall  tell  my  mother  so." 

"  My  mother  likes  him  —  very 
much." 

"Fiddlesticks!  Women  are  easily 
pleased.  She  will  see  the  right 
view  of  it  when  I  speak  to  her." 

"Ah,  Gerald!  Gerald!  don't— 
don't  be  cruel  !  " 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Georgie — not  a 
bit.  I've  made  up  my  mind.  If 
you  persist  in  this  folly,  I  have 
done  with  you  !  Choose  between 
us.    Remember,  Oliver  Frost,  if  he 


marries  you,  will  be  a  beggar  !  I 
know  that.  Independently  of  that, 
none  of  his  name  should  marry  a 
Lisle  !  " 

"  Gideon  Frost  has  put  you  up 
to  all  this,"  I  said,  angrily.  "  I 
know  why  he  spoke  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken," 
said  Gerald.  "  On  the  contrary, 
Gideon  is  the  best  soul  in  the 
world,  and  he  is  anxious  to  smooth 
down  matters,  and  to  allow  the 
marriage — I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
him,"  I  said,  with  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  irony  —  u  very  much 
obliged  indeed  to  him." 

"Ah!  you're  prejudiced  against 
him,  I  know  that,"  said  Gerald, 
angrily.  "But  I  assure  you  that 
he  seems  to  be  most  anxious  to  be 
friendly,  and  spoke  very  well  and 
properly  about  it.  He  even  said 
he  would  break  it  to  his  father." 

"  When  there  is  anything  to  be 
c  broken,'  as  Mr.  Gideon  Frost  calls 
it,  we  shall  let  him  know,"  I  re- 
plied, in  as  great  a  passion  as  I  ever 
was  in  all  my  life;  for  Gerald's 
words  proved  how  accurately  Oliver 
had  gauged  his  half-brother's  cha- 
racter. Henceforth,  I  would  be  on 
my  guard.  Not  another  word,  good 
or  bad,  would  I  say  on  the  subject. 

I  contented  myself  with  thinking 
that,  in  a  few  clays  more,  I  should 
be  at  home  again.  Then  I  would 
tell  all  to  my  mother,  and  I  knew 
very  well  that  she  would  not  allow 
any  far-fetched  scruples  to  interfere 
between  me  and  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  my  life.  We  loved  each 
other  ;    there   was    a  certainty, 
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one  way  or  other,  of  a  fair  provi- 
sion of  the  bread  and  .butter  of  life 
— my  mother  would  make  her  home 
with  us,  and  we  would  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long  ! 

If  only  Gerald  would  listen  to  rea- 
son !  Must  there  always  be  the  one 
bitter  drop  in  our  cup  of  sweet- 
ness ?  but  for  my  brother's  opposi- 
tion, I  think  I  would  have  been  too 
happy. 

'The  day. came  at  last  when  I 
was  to  leave  London. 

What  a  visit  that  had  been  ! 
But  the  other  day  I  passed  by  that 
house  in  Eaton- place  where  I  had 
known  such  wonderful  happiness, 
and  a  stolid  policeman  that  passed 
me  must  have  been  surprised,  for  I 
found  unbidden  tears  falling  down 
my  face  !  Lady  Augusta,  kind  as 
ever,  bade  me  the  warmest  of 
good-byes.  She  and  "  her  old 
man  "  were  about  to  set  forth  on  a 
succession  of  visits,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  we  should  soon  meet 
again. 

She  had  never  directly  asked  me 
as  to  my  flirtation  with  Mr.  Frost  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  she  knew  all 
about  it. 

"You  will  tell  Mrs.  Lisle  all 
about  it,  Georgie  1 "  she  said,  as 
she  kissed  me,  and  held  my  hand  in 
her  own  tiny  ones.  <c  No  secrets 
from  your  mother,  Georgie  !  " 

stI  will  tell  her  all,"  I  said,  re- 
turning the  pressure  of  her  kind 
hand. 

"  And  you  will  write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  all  about  it  ?  I  met 
Doctor  Spedding  just  now,  and  he 
was  going  down  to  Chesterholt 
to-day  ;  he  says  the  colonel  can't 
live  long.  I  only  wonder  he  has 
lived  so  long  with  the  very  odious 
wife  he  has."  Then  the  bell  began 
to  ring,  and  I  had  to  take  my 
place  in  the  railway-carriage.  The 
whistle  gave  its  hideous,  unearthly 
scream,  and  the  train  glided  out  of 
the  vast  station — the  last  peep  of 


Lady  Augusta's  pretty  face  show- 
ing me  that  she  had  tears  in  her 
eyes,  though  she  was  smiling  at  me. 

Gerald  had  not  been  to  say 
good-bye.  He  said  he  was  too 
busy  to  spare  time  to  come  with 
me  to  the  station — perhaps  he  was. 
I  missed  his  dear  face  and  familiar 
voice,  and  carried  back  with  me  to 
Abbotts-Gift  but  a  sad  remembrance 
of  him.  He  was  very  much  changed. 
His  London  life  did  not  seem  to 
agree  with  him,  his  face  had  grown 
paler,  his  eyes  darker  and  sadder 
than  usual. 

Well,  in  the  good  time  that  was 
coming  for  us  all,  Gerald  would  be 
a  sharer  in  our  happiness  !  All  his 
prejudices  would  be  forgotten ! 
Who  could  resist  Oliver's  happy 
manner  and  influence?  And  if  we 
could  but  keep  our  secret  for  a  little 
longer,  Oliver  would  be  a  rich  man, 
and  Gerald  (darling  Gerald  still, 
even  though  so  unamiable)  would 
partake  of  the  universal  peace  and 
plenty. 

It  had  been  early  summer-time 
when  I  left  home.  When  I  re- 
turned, the  first  brilliancy  and  lustre 
of  the  prime  of  the  year  was  chang- 
ing. The  great  woods  of  Castle 
Derring,  which  I  could  now  look  at 
with  the  most  perfect  equanimity, 
were  of  a  uniform  dark  green,  soon 
there  would  be  faint  tinges  ot 
autumnal  yellow  in  the  foliage  and 
a  riper  gold  in  the  waving  corn- 
fields. 

Very  glad  was  I  to  come  home. 
And  very  glad  was  my  dear 
mother  to  have  me  once  more  with 
her  ;  she  had  not  been  lonely,  she 
said — friends  were  very  kind  ;  the 
squire  called  frequently,  and  so  did 
Ethel ;  she  was  only  too  glad  that 
I  had  had  such  a  pleasant  time. 

Picture  to  yourselves  our  little 
sitting-room,  with  the  dim,  friendly 
"gloaming"  of  the  July  evening 
presenting  our  old  furniture  and 
belongings  in  the  most  favourable 
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light,  the  round  tea-table  set  out 
with  the  quaint  blue  china,  and 
crisp,  hot  cakes  and  fragrant  butter, 
which,  I  think,  no  money  could  buy 
in  London. 

And  there  sits  my  mother,  in  her 
well-worn,  shabby  black  silk  dress, 
and  plain  black  China-crepe  shawl, 
looking  so  delicate  and  gentle,  and 
a  little  amused  at  my  descriptions  of 
London  and  its  wonders. 

I  feel  myself  wonderfully  smart 
and  fine,  for  I  have  the  pretty 
travelling  dress  on,  which  has  still 
the  gloss  of  newness  upon  it  ;  and 
altogether  I  am  a  much  grander 
young  lady  (as  far  as  my  wardrobe 
is  concerned)  than  I  was  two 
months  ago. 

44 1  suppose  tea  at  this  hour  seems 
strange  to  you,"  says  my  mother, 
"after  late  London  hours?" 

"Late  indeed!"  I  reply;  "we 
never  dreamt  of  dining  before  nine. 
It  was  so  funny  at  first !  " 

Then  we  began  to  talk  of  Gerald. 

How  did  he  look,  how  did  he 
seem  to  be  ?  was  he  in  good  spirits  ? 
would  he  soon  come  home  for  a 
holiday  ?  I'm  afraid  I  rather  tinted 
my  account  of  our  darling  with  a 
little  rose-colour,  but  what  could  I 
do  ?  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  say  that  he  looked  ill,  that 
he  was  depressed  and  silent,  or 
that  I  had  heard  Lady  Augusta 
speak  of  him  as  a  lad  who  was 
beginning  dangerous  courses. 

I  was  so  very  happy  myself,  I 
must  needs  try  and  make  her 
happy,  too. 

Then  I  had  to  tell  her  my  secret. 

I  began  it  by  sitting  down  on  a 
low  stool  at  her  feet  (as  I  used  to 
do,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  I 
was  a  child),  and  I  took  her  pretty 
thin  hand  and  fondled  it,  and  put  it 
up  to  my  hot  cheek,  and  tried  to 
delay  my  confession  for  even  a  few 
moments. 

In  the  silence  of  the  room  I 
seemed  to  hear — I  did  hear — my 


unlucky  heart  thump  against  my 
dress.  At  last,  out  it  came,  with- 
out much  preamble. 

"  Mother,  I  am  engaged  to  Oliver 
Frost!" 

"  Georgie  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
Then,  to  mend  matters,  I  began 
to  cry. 

"  He  loves  me,  mother,  and  he 
told  me  so  ;  and  I  promised  to  love 
him.    I  do  love  him,  dearly  !  " 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  do  you 
know  what  you  are  saying  ?  Oh, 
Georgie !  why  didn't  I  hear  all 
this  before?" 

"  Dearest,  sweetest  mother  !  I 
only  knew  it  a  few  days  ago  !  I 
only  waited  till  I  should  see  you. 
And  I  was  so  happy — and  you  won't 
be  unkind  to  him,  will  you,  no 
matter  what  Gerald  says  ?  " 

"And  what  does  Gerald  say 
about  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  says — but  you  won't 
listen  to  him,  mother  ? — that  it  is 
wrong  of  me  to  care  for  Oliver, 
that  Colonel  Frost  was  such,  a  bad 
man,  and  behaved  so  badly  to  dear 
papa,  that  I  ought  not  to  think  of 
it !  But  you  know,  after  all,  Oliver 
isn't  his  father !  and  Colonel  Frost 
is  just  as  unkind  to  poor  Oliver  as 
he  was  to  dear  papa,  and  so  Oliver 
has  no  one  in  the  wide  world  but 
me!" 

My  mother  listened  to  this  speech 
very  gravely. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  my  dear 
Georgie  !  I  agree  with  Gerald,  that 
such  a  marriage  seems  very  little 
to  be  desired  indeed.  May  I  ask, 
what  does  Colonel  Frost  think  of 
it?  " 

"  Oh,  he  doesn't  know  a  word  of 
it!"  said  I.  "He's  dying — poor, 
wicked  old  fellow  ! — and  won't  live, 
the  doctors  say,  a  month.  But 
Oliver  can't  tell  him,  as  he  is  so  ill. 
You  see  Oliver  will  be  very  rich, 
and  we'll  all  be  so  happy — all  to- 
gether! and  darling  Gerald  will  have 
no  need  to  go  puzzling  his  brains- 
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out  in  London,  Oliver  will  help 
him." 

In  spite  of  all  my  flattering 
castles  in  the  air,  my  mother  was 
sorry  to  hear  my  secret. 

"I  have  long  ago  forgiven 
Colonel  Frost,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
like  Oliver  very  well — don't  you 
think  that  strong  enough,  Georgie  ? 
or  must  I  say  I  love  him  ? — but  I 
would  much  rather  see  you  married 
to  another.  It  is  surely  a  strange 
fate  that  brought  you  together  ! " 

"  Mother  !  "  I  said,  looking  up  at 
her  very  anxiously  (for,  remember, 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  pleading  for 
my  life),  "say  you  will  love  him 
as  you  love  Gerald  !  It  will  break 
my  heart  if  I  have  to  give  him 
up!" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ! — and 
it  seems  but  the  other  day  that  you 
were  a  child,  and  now  two  gentle- 
men are  beseeching  for  your  hand  ! 
I'm  afraid  I  won't  have  my  little 
Georgie  long  with  me  !  " 

"'Always,  I  never  will  leave  you, 
mother  !  Only  fancy  how  happy 
we  will  be  !  Chesterholt  will  be 
Oliver's,  we  will  all  live  together ; 
and  you  will  have  two  sons,  instead 
of  one  !  " 

And  then — God  bless  her  ! — my 
poor  mother  gave  way,  and  she 
cried  and  I  cried,  and  we  laid  our 
wet  cheeks  together,  for  comfort. 

How  long  we  sat  there,  talking 
and  planning,  and  hoping  and  fear- 
ing, I  don't  know ;  but,  at  all 
events,  till  the  red,  round,  beautiful 
moon  rose  in  a  purple  sky  over  the 
far  hills,  and  shed  floods  of  light 
into  our  small  room. 

A  half-promise  was  all  I  could 
prevail  on  my  mother  to  give  me  ; 
she  would  wait  till  she  saw  Oliver, 
and  then — but  that  was  ail  I  cared 
for;  I  felt  sure  if  he  spoke,  all 
would  come  right. 

"  I  hoped  it  would  have  been 
Mr.  Derring,"  my  mother  said,  with 
a  sigh  and  a  smile. 


"The  dear  old  squire!"  said  I. 
"  I  think  he  was  a  little  mad  to 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing !  " 

"  Gerald  would  have  liked  it 
better,"  said  my  mother. 

"  Yes  ;  but  then  Gerald  is  not  to 
marry  either  of  them  !  I  like  Mr. 
Derring  very  much,  but  oh  !  I 
wouldn't  marry  him,  if  I  were  to 
live  to  be  an  old  maid  as  old  as 
Methuselah  !  " 

"  And  when  am  I  to  see  this 
wonderful  Oliver  of  yours  ?  "  said 
my  mother. 

"  Very  soon,  you  may  be  sure  !  " 
I  said.  "  He  had  to  go  to  Chester- 
holt  yesterday,  his  father  is  so  ill, 
and  if  he  can,  he  will  come  in  a 
day  or  two.    But,  mother  !  " 

"  Well,  Georgie,  any  more  mys- 
teries? " 

"  No  ;  but  remember,  you  mustn't 
say  a  word  to  Gerald,  because  he  is 
a  great  friend  of  a  horrid,  detest- 
able stepbrother  of  Oliver's,  and 
if  Gerald  knew  of  our  engagement 
this  nasty  Gideon  Frost  would  hear 
of  it,  and  perhaps  make  mischief 
with  his  father,  and  make  Oliver 
lose  Chesterholt." 

"  My  dearest  Georgie !  where 
did  you  learn  such  language  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  this  Gideon 
Frost  is  deserving  of  such  epithets  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  him,  mother  ! 
you  need  only  look  at  his  sly,  fat, 
white  face,  to  know  that  he  is  cruel, 
and  mean,  and  false ;  and  he  would 
like  to  make  poor  Oliver  quarrel 
with  his  father,  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  his  altering  his  will." 

My  mother  sighed  again. 

"  It  is  a  bad  business,  I  fear,  my 
child.  I  dislike  the  idea  of  family 
mysteries.  I  can  only  say,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  Mr.  Frost  s  ex- 
planation. If  he  were  his  own 
master — " 

"  Oh,  don't  call  him  <  Mr.  Frost !  ' 
call  him  Oliver.  He  is  his  own 
master  ;  he  will  be  quite  independ- 
ent.   I  will  never  love — never  marry 
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anyone  else  ;  it  will  break  my  heart 
to  give  him  up  !  " 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  it  is  time  to 
go  to  bed,"  said  my  mother,  after  we 
had  discussed  the  subject,  and  turned 
it  and  twisted  it  into  every  form. 

"  It  seems  a  horrid  thing  to  have 
to  speculate  about  Colonel  Frost's 
death/'  I  said ;  "  but  you  know, 
mother,  he  has  always  been  a  very 
strict,  unkind  father  ;  and,  besides, 
Oliver  can't  keep  him  alive — he  will 
die;  and  then,  unless  he  alters  his 
will,  Oliver  will  be  quite  rich.  It 
won't  be  very  long  to  keep  the  secret 
for  one  month  from  Gerald,  and 
only  for  that — "  my  mother  held  up 
her  hand — a  well,  that  unpleasant 
Gideon  Frost,  we  need  not  keep  it 
hidden  from  him  at  all." 

"Not  another  word  to-night, 
Georgie,  about  it,"  said  my  mother. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream. 
Good  night,  my  darling,  good 
night!" 

And  I  could  not  get  her  to  say 
a  word  more. 

The  very  next  day  letters  came 
from  Oliver.  He  was  at  Chester- 
holt  ;  his  father  was  dying  ;  some- 
times totally  unconscious,  sometimes 
quite  himself — and,  from  all  accounts, 
a  most  unpleasant  self  it  was.  He 
wrote  very  fully  to  my  mother,  and 
enclosed  a  letter,  a  long,  precious, 
over-flowing  letter,  to  me. 

"  I  may  have  it  ?  "  I  asked,  anxi- 
ously ;  and  my  mother,  half  dubi- 
ously, gave  it  to  me. 

It  was  the  first  letter  I  had  re- 
ceived from  him  ;  I  ran  away  with 
it,  like  a  miser,  hugging  the  priceless 
treasure  to  my  bosom,  and  gloated 
over  it  in  secret.  My  mother  read 
hers;  and  then  we  had  consultation 
number  two.  And  at  last,  hoping 
and  fearing,  and  very  much  dread- 
ing Gerald's  anger  when  he  should 
hear  the  truth,  she  told  me  she  would 
write  to  Oliver,  and  give  a  condi- 
tional consent.  (I  have  that  first 
letter  of  his  very  carefully  folded 


and  laid  by,  and  when  I  die  it  will 
go  to  the  grave  with  me.) 

People  say  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  real  happiness  in  this  world. 
Pooh  !  don't  credit  it. 

It  may  be  fleeting — it  is,  but  it  is 
very  real,  while  it  lasts.  I  was 
almost  too  happy — too  happy  to  eat, 
to  sleep,  to  do  anything  but  ponder 
over  my  great  share  of  happiness  ;  I 
hardly  cared  just  then  to  look  for- 
ward. Oh,  God!  had  I  been  able 
to  see  what  that  future  held  in  store 
for  us  ?  "  Man  is  born  to  sorrow." 
Yes,  I  know  all  that  very  well ;  but 
the  cup  that  was  proffered  to  my 
lips  was  of  exceeding  bitterness. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

And  now,  coming  to  the  darkest  and 
saddest  part  of  my  story,  I  hesi- 
tate to  write  about  it,  as  a  child, 
who,  having  to  tread  the  pathway 
through  a  dark  and  lonely  wood, 
pauses, and  falters,  unwilling  to  enter 
the  solitude,  familiar  though  it  may 
be. 

From  the  greatest  height  of  hap- 
piness, when  all  things  seemed  so 
fair  and  promising,  I  fell  into  such 
black,  hopeless  misery,  that  when  it 
was  night,  I  prayed  God  it  were 
morning,  and  when  morning  came, 
I  longed  for  the  friendly  shades  of 
night. 

A  week  of  pleasant  anticipation 
passed  away  at  home.  The  purple 
hills  stood  out  clear  and  distinct  in 
the  soft  summer  air,  already  in  the 
harvest  fields  the  earliest  sheafs 
were  gathered.  And  when  one  is 
very,  very  happy,  the  summer,  with 
its  hundred  beauties,  and  lands  over- 
flowing with  fruits  and  flowers,  is 
such  a  delightful  time  ! 

The  squire  came  to  see  us  very 
soon  after  my  return  home.  With  a 
painful  consciousness,  I  felt  that 
there  was  something  almost  wistful 
in  the  many  inquiries  he  made  about 
my  visit  to  London. 
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Did  I  like  London  ?  was  I  very 
gay  ?  didn't  the  country  seem  very 
quiet  in  contrast  to  [the  noise  and 
excitement  of  town  ?^ 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  run 
away  when  Mr.  Derring  called,  but 
my  mother  begged  me  to  stay. 

"  My  dear,  it  would  seem  so  un- 
kind," she  said;  so  I  stayed,  and 
answered  his  questions  at  random, 
and  was  most  devoutly  glad  when 
he  went  away. 

I  had  told  my  mother  about 
Gerald's  assertion  as  to  the  donor  of 
my  mysterious  ornament. 

il  And  if  it  really  was  Mr.  Der- 
ring who  sent  it,  I  wish  very  much 
I  could  return  it  to  him.  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  somehow  a  cheat  in  keeping 
it  now.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

And  she  had  replied  that  she  did 
not  see  how  I  was  possibly  to  act 
upon  a  mere  idea;  she  still  thought  the 
thing  had  been  sent  by  one  of  her 
family. 

"  And  if  even  it  were  the  squire 
who  sent  it,  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  have  his  share  in  the  mat- 
ter known.  I  would  not  fret  about 
it  if  I  were  you." 

But  still  I  wished  the  thing  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  had  been  talking  of  it,  and  I 
could  see  that  my  mother  had  still  a 
leaning  to  my  "  alliance  "  with  the 
squire  (her  heart  was  only  half  given 
to  my  engagement  with  Oliver), 
when  knock,  knock,  knock  went 
the  hall  door-rapper. 

Well  I  knew  that  sound,  for  I  had 
learned  to  distinguish  it  perfectly 
even  at  Eaton-place,  where  the  visi- 
tors were  legion. 

"  Oliver,  mother!  'tis  Oliver!" 
I  said,  jumping  for  very  joy.  I  ran 
to  the  door.  For  none  other  than 
I  should  bid  him  welcome. 

My  hands  trembled  so  that  I 
could  hardly  pull  back  the  bolt. 
Yes,  it  was  Oliver  ! 

"  Georgie  ! "  nothing  more,  I  was 
in  his  great,  strong  arms,  lifted  off 


the  ground,  held  close  to  his  heart 
that  beat  so  fast  with  hope  and  all 
joyful  anticipations  ! 

He  kissed  me  once,  twice,  half-a- 
dozen  times,  then  took  both  my 
hands  in  his,  and  holding  me  a  little 
from  him,  looked  into  my  face. 

"  And  so,  you  see,  here  I  am  !  I 
hadn't  time  to  write  a  line  "  (at  that 
time  telegrams  were  not  in  such 
country  districts).  "  Are  you  glad 
to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Very,  very  glad  !  too  glad  !  "  I 
said,  looking  up  at  him,  almost  in- 
clined to  cry  for  very  happiness  ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  this  little  speech, 
the  dark  moustache  brushed  my  lips 
and  cheek  again. 

"  Come  and  see  my  mother,  won't 
you  ?  "  I  said,  as  he  seemed  not  at 
all  disposed  to  leave  the  tiny  porch, 
where  he  was  in  imminent  peril  of 
knocking  his  head  against  the 
roof. 

"  Of  course ;  but  what  a  hurry 
you're  in !  Tell  me  once  more  you  re 
glad  to  see  me — only  once  more ! " 

uNo,I  won't,  not  once  more!  don't 
you  believe  me  ?  "  But  to  make 
amends  for  my  refusal  I  put  my  head 
down — not  on  his  shoulder,  for  he 
was  too  tall,  but  on  his  arm,  and  I 
rested  there,  as  if  it  were  my  proper 
place. 

My  mother  was  very  good.  Per- 
haps she,  too,  remembered  when 
she  was  young,  and  when  the  hand- 
some Lieutenant  Lisle  came  wooing 
her  in  the  spring-time  of  her  life. 
At  all  events,  she  let  us  alone.. 
And  so  presently  I  brought  my 
tall  lover  into  the  sunny  little 
parlour,  and  my  mother  blushed  a 
little  over  her  fair  face,  and  they 
shook  hands;  and  Oliver  wouldn't 
sit  down,  but  stood,  leaning  over 
my  chair,  as  if  he  were  half 
afraid  someone  were  going  to  carry 
me  off  bodily  from  him. 

"Mrs.  Lisle,"  he  said,  a  little 
nervously,  u  Georgie  has  told  me 
that  you  have  been  very,  very  kind, 
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and  that  you  know  why  I  come 
here." 

44  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it,  I 
confess,  Mr.  Frost,"  said  my  mother. 
"  It  seems  that  Colonel  Frost  is 
averse,  or  would  be  averse,  to  your 
marrying  my  daughter.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  great  objection." 

My  hand  found  its  way  into 
Oliver's  at  this  point  of  the  dis- 
course, for  things  seemed  to  look 
gloomy. 

6<  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any 
reason  at  all  for  preventing  our 
marriage,  Mrs.  Lisle.  I  love 
Georgie,  she  loves  me,  and  it  would 
be  very  hard,  I  think,  to  ruin  our 
happiness  for  ever,  merely  because 
of  the  fanciful  objection  of  any 
man." 

"  It  may  seem  hard,"  said  my 
mother  ;  44  but  you  must  allow  that 
a  parent's  wishes  ought  to  have 
weight.  I  am  afraid  to  give  en- 
couragement to  such  an  engage- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  you  are 
both  very  young ;  why  not  wait  a 
little  ?  Time  may  befriend  you — 
may  change  Colonel  Frost's  feel- 
ings ;  many  things  may  happen." 

"  I'm  afraid  he  would  think  it 
very  hard  to  agree  to  such  a  con- 
dition," said  Oliver,  gravely,  yet 
with  a  certain  change  in  his  voice, 
which  I  knew  very  well  told  of  some 
pleasant  feeling.  44  But  I  came  here 
to-day  to  tell  you  that  you  need  no 
longer  object,  because  my  father 
does  the  same.  That  is  at  an  end, 
thank  God." 

"  Oliver  !  "  said  I,  squeezing  his 
hand,  and  looking  up  at  him,  "  what 
has  happened  ?  " 

44  I  have  come  direct  from 
Chesterholt.  I  went  there,  hearing 
that  a  sudden  and  serious  change 
had  taken  place  in  my  father's  con- 
dition. I  found  him  very  ill,  but 
quite  sensible.  As  usual,  Mrs. 
Frost,  my  stepmother,  was  with 
him.  Perhaps  she  cares  for  him. 
At  all  events,  she  seldom  leaves 


him ;  and  when  she  was  in  the 
room  my  father  only  spoke  in 
monosyllables  to  me.  She  did  leave 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  very 
much  to  my  surprise,  he  asked  me 
if  Gideon  had  spoken  the  truth, 
when  he  said  I  wished  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  Major  Lisle." 

44  Oh,  Oliver  !  and  what  did  you 
say  ?  "  I  asked. 

44  Georgie,  I  will  confess  to  you 
that  I  was  tempted.  An  evil  spirit 
whispered  to  me,  that  if  I  made  an 
evasive  reply,  in  all  probability, 
stupor  would  again  intervene,  and  I 
would  be  spared  the  need  of  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  my  inheri- 
tance. I  did  hesitate  for  one 
moment.  Then,  as  I  looked  at  my 
father's  blanched  face,  the  dim  eyes 
that  were  already  closing  upon  the 
sight  and  wonders  of  this  world,  I 
made  up  my  mind.  I  would  not 
win  my  darling  by  a  lie  !  " 

44  You  told  all  to  your  father?" 
said  my  mother. 

44 1  told  him  all,"  he  answered. 
44 1  spoke  as  shortly  as  I  could,  for 
I  could  see,  Georgie,  that  he,  poor 
old  man,  dreaded  his  wife's  re- 
turn." 

44 1  knew  it  all  before,"  said  my 
father.  44  They  took  good  care  to 
tell  me.  Listen,  Oliver  ! — put  your 
ear  down  close  to  my  lips.  I  don't 
want  them  to  hear.  Marry  the  girl 
you  love,  I  feel  now  I  have  been 
to  blame.  I  am  dying — going  be- 
fore the  Judge,  and  must  meet  Lisle 
there.  I  hope  he  forgave  me  !  I 
know  I  was  in  the  wrong,  not  he." 

My  mother  had  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  her  soft  heart  was 
touched  ;  neither  v.\is  Oliver  quite 
unmoved. 

44  Poor  man  !  "  said  my  mother. 

44  He  said  little  more;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Frost  stole  softly  into  the 
room,  and  my  father  made  a  motion 
to  me  to  say  no  more,  but  he  drew 
off  one  of  the  rings  which  he  has 
always  worn,  and  whispered,  4  Give 
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her  this.'  Something  more  he 
would  have  said,  but  the  faintness 
came  on  again,  and  the  doctors 
say—" 

"Well?"  said  I,  feeling  most 
heartily  sorry  for  my  many  bitter 
thoughts  against  this  poor  old  man, 
who,  after  all,  was  44  not  so  bad  as 
he  seemed." 

44  They  say  he  may  not  speak 
again,"  said  Oliver. 

He  took  the  old  man's  ring  from 
his  own  finger,  where  he  had  put  it, 
and  laid  it  in  my  hand.  It  was  a 
great,  big,  pompous  affair  ;  very 
costly,  I  suppose,  as  a  blazing 
emerald  and  circle  of  very  fine 
diamonds  must  needs  be.  Of  course 
it  was  too  large  for  my  finger  ;  but, 
at  least,  it  was  a  kindly  token  of 
goodwill  and  repentance. 

"  So,"  continued  my  lover,  "  I 
couldn't  rest  till  I  had  told  you  all. 
How  fortunate  we  have  been  !  I 
think  master  Gideon  may  do  his 
best,  or  his  worst,  now." 

4 4  And  now  Gerald  may  be  told," 
said  I,  my  thoughts  flying  off 
speedily  to  our  darling.  How  de- 
lightful it  was  to  think  of  all  being 
smoothed  down  for  us.  Were  ever 
people  in  the  wide  world  more 
blessed ! 

"Iam  very  glad  there's  no  fear 
of  my  regiment  being  ordered  to 
India,"  said  Oliver.  44  If  it  were, 
I  must,  of  course,  go." 

44  Go,  Oliver  !  No,  indeed,  you 
should  not!"  I  said,  for  clouds 
were  gathering  over  the  Eastern 
world  just  then,  and  sad  and  dis- 
.mai  stories  came  home  to  us  in 
England,  of  disturbances  amongst 
the  native  troops,  and  a  prospect  of 
a  second  mutiny. 

44  Georgie,  you  know  I  couldn't 
leave  the  army  if  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened !  Would  you  like  men  to 
point  at  me,  and  say  I  had  given  it 
up  when  there  was  a  chance  of  fight- 
ing ?  " 

44  I  don't  care  what  they  would 


say  !  "  I  said.  44 1  would  break  my 
heart  if  you  went !  " 

44  No,  my  darling,"  he  said,  stop- 
ping my  unreasonable  mouth  in  the 
promptest  manner — (my  mother  was 
not  in  the  room.) 

44  You  would  be  very  good  and 
brave,  and  #I  should  come  back  to 
you,  perhaps  a  major-general !  " 

44If  you  talk  like  that,"  I  said, 
"  I'll  go  away" — (as  if  he  would 
have  let  me.) 

He  would  dine  with  us,  but  must 
return  to  Chesterholt  that  night. 
There  was  a  train  which  would 
start  at  eight  in  the  evening  from 
Pen-mure ;  he  could  easily  walk 
from  our  house  to  the  town  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  I  could  accom- 
pany him  part  of  the  way. 

I  linger  over  that  happy,  happy 
day,  unwilling  to  turn  to  the  dark 
page  that  is  coming. 

An  odd  guest  or  two,  or  half-a- 
dozen,  arriving  to  partake  of  your 
hospitality,  make  little  difference  or 
fuss  in  a  well-appointed  country- 
house,  with  a  wTell-stocked  larder, 
and  dairy,  and  poultry-yard  ;  but 
with  us  it  was  another  matter. 

Oliver  was  a  welcome  guest, 
therefore  my  mother  bestirred  her- 
self, and  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
had  one  or  two  little  extra  delicacies 
added  to  the  dinner,  and  saw  that 
the  old-fashioned  silver  was  bright 
as  possible,  and  that  one  of  the 
last  cobwebbed  bottles  of  my  poor 
father's  cherished  stock  of  Maderia 
was  forthcoming  for  Oliver's  delec- 
tation. 

I  would  have  helped  her;  but  no, 
she  would  do  it  all  herself,  so  we 
(that  is,  I  and  my  lover)  had  that 
glorious,  bright  summer  day  to  our- 
selves. Afterwards,  I  wished  that  I 
had  died  then.  It  would  surely  have 
been  a  blessed  passing  away,  to  have 
breathed  my  last  sigh  in  his  arms, 
before  the  thunder-cloud  broke  and 
scattered  our  happiness  to  the  winds 
of  heaven  ! 
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We  had  spent  a  good  hour  in  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  flower-garden, 
where  the  big,  brown  bees  were 
humming  about,  and  making  that 
funny,  sleepy  noise,  which  reminds 
one  of  summer  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world. 

There  would  be  plenty  of  time 
yet  for  us  to  go  down  by  the  river 
side,  to  seek  the  dear  old  seat,  where 
he  and  I  had  met  before. 

Presently  a  heavy  step  came  along 
the  narrow,  box-bordered  path  which 
led  to  the  house. 

And  we  saw  Job  Painter  (his  real 
name  was  "  Job  Robinson,"  but  he 
was  by  trade  a  painter,  and  so  the 
country-folks  called  him  by  the 
name  of  his  trade),  with  a  little  note 
in  his  hand. 

When  he  saw  me,  off  went  his 
furry  cap,  and,  handing  me  the 
note,  he  said  : — 

"  From  Mr.  Gerald,  miss." 

"From  Gerald V1  I  said,  in  ex- 
treme surprise. 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  I  was  in  Pen-Mure, 
and  the  eleven  train  came  in,  and  I 
see  Mr.  Gerald  with  another  gentle- 
man, miss,  and  he  giv  me  that  there 
note  for  you,  miss." 

A  very  short  note  of  three  lines, 
scrawled  in  pencil. 

"  My  dear  Georgie, — I  ran  down 
for  a  couple  of  days  ;  I  want  a  little 
rest.  Tell  the  mother.  I  shall  dine 
here  with  a  friend,  so  you  won't  see 
me  till  to-night." 

This,  with  his  signature,  was  all 
the  epistle  contained. 

"  Thank  you,  Job,"  I  said.  "  How 
did  Mr.  Gerald  look?" 

"  Pretty  well,  Miss.  A  little  pale 
and  thin,  I  thought ;  but  very  hearty 
— very  hearty." 

"  And  who  was  the  gentleman 
with  him,  Job?" 

But  here  Job  was  at  a  loss  ;  ",the 
gentleman  was  a  stranger  to  these 
parts,  a  fat,  small  white  man — with 
something  loike  a  squint,  miss." 
"'My  brother  Gideon,"  said  Oliver, 


to  me.  "That  young  gentleman  is 
up  to  something." 

"  But  I  am  very  glad  that  Gerald 
is  coming,"  I  said.  "  How  pleased 
my  mother  will  be." 

"  I  shall  not  see  him,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Oliver;  "but,  no  matter,  if  I 
can,  I  will  run  down  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  I  wonder  how  Gerald  contrived 
to  get  away  ?  "  I  said.  "  Mr.  Jones 
was  always  very  strict,  and  Gerald 
was  not  to  have  got  any  holidays,  or 
leave,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  till 
October." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Georgie, 
I  don't  half  like  his  being  with 
Gideon.  Don't  think  me  an  un- 
natural  beast,  but  Mr.  Gideon  Frost 
is  about  the  very  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  fit  for  a  6  young  man's 
companion.'  He  was  a  sneak  and  a 
bully — when  he  dared — at  school ; 
he  has  not  mended  his  ways  since, 
I  am  sorry  to  say." 

Oliver  spoke  with  gravity ;  and  his 
accent  and  look  impressed  me  with 
the  fear  that  he  might  have  learned 
something  about  our  poor  Gerald's 
affairs,  which  he  did  not  like  to  tell 
me  of. 

"  But  when  we  are  married,  my 
own  darling,"  went  on  Oliver, 
"  Gerald  will  live  with  us,  and  I 
promise  we  shan't  see  very  much  of 
Mr.  Gideon.  God  forgive  me,  I 
hate  his  ugly  face  !  " 

"  Oh,  Oliver  !  that  is  very  wicked 
of  you." 

"Am  I  wicked?  am  I  unnatural? 
Well,  I  will  try  not  to  hate  him.  More 
I  can't  promise.  And,  after  all,  I 
ought  to  be  magnanimous;  I  think' 
I've  check-mated  him,  and  that  he 
won't  inherit  Chesterholt.  We 
won't  talk  any  more  of  him." 

So  we  talked  of  other  things,  of 
our  happy  plans  for  the  future,  like 
children  busy  building  castles  on  the 
sea  shore,  which  the  slowly  advan- 
cing wave  would  sweep  away. 

He  would  sell  out,  for  Chester- 
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bolt  would  give  him  enough  to  do; 
we  would  travel,  see  the  wonderful 
world,  of  which  I  knew  so  little. 
And  the  evening  came  on,  and  still 
found  us  reluctant  to  say  " good- 
bye "  to  each  other. 

People  talk  of  the  happiness  of  a 
heaven,  where  there  is  no  parting  ; 
why,  I  think  if  there  were  parting 
in  that  far-off  world,  it  would  be  no 
heaven  at  all,  certainly  no  place  of 
endless  bliss  ! 

Not  even  for  the  space  of  two 
days  could  I  bear  to  lose  my  lover. 
Everything  seemed  most  dreary, 
blank,  and  void  to  me  when  he  was 
gone.  It  was  almost  heaven  to  be 
with  him,  to  sit  by  him,  to  feel  his 
strong  warm  hand  clasp  mine,  his 
breath  on  my  cheek,  his  dark  hair 
touching  my  forehead. 

But  that  day  came  to  an  end,  as 
all  other  days  in  this  world  must 
come;  and,  with  a  reluctant  look  at 
his  tell-tale  watch,  he  found  he  must 
leave. 

"  Remember  you  promised  to 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  stile  in 
the  wood,"  said  he. 

So  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  we  set  out. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the 
lower  western  heavens  were  in  a 
regal  blaze  of  gold  and  purple. 
Clouds  of  every  hue  were  piled 
high  upon  each  other,  and  a  faint 
breeze  was  moving  the  thick-leaved 
trees.  Down  by  the  water  meadow 
we  went,  crushing  under  our  feet 
the  fragrant,  sad-looking  meadow 
sweet,  and  a  hundred  other  growths 
of  plentiful  summer  time. 

Under  the  stately  old  trees  we 
made  our  way  by  the  fast-flowing 
river,  rushing  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
by  the  meadow,  where  the  hay  was 
piled  up  in  methodical,  tidy  little 
cones. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  • 
neither  do  the  arbitrary  railway 
trains. 

Linger  we  must  not,  though  the 
thrush,  high  up  in  the  tall  branches, 


seemed  to  bid  us  stay,  and  listen  to 
his  heaven-taught  music.  The  stile 
was  very  near,  and  then  his  path 
lay  onwards,  while  I  must,  solitary, 
wend  my  way  home. 

But  the  other  day,  looking  at 
some  prints,  I  came  to  an  engraving 
representing  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  landscape  as  that  through 
which  we  were  passing. 

A  river,  tall  trees,  a  rural  stile  in 
the  distance,  that  was  all. 

But  the  memory  of  that  scene, 
and  that  evening,  made  me  shake 
and  quiver,  as  though  a  raw,  un- 
healed wound  were  probed. 

As  we  came  near  the  stile,  where 
part  we  must,  we  both  sighed.  It 
was  hard  to  part ! 

We  stood  for  a  few  moments  to 
say  the  few  last  words,  to  look  at 
each  other,  and  wish  that  we  had 
not  to  part,  and  then — 

Then,  from  the  narrow  road  that 
led  to  the  stile  on  the  other  side,  a 
figure  came  in  sight. 

"Gerald!"  we  both  exclaimed, 
"  how  lucky  !  " 

It  was  Gerald  coming  now  over 
the  queer,  rude  stile  ;  we  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

"How  surprised  he  will  be  to 
see  us  here." 

On  he  came,  walking,  as  we  saw, 
unsteadily,  and  swaying  from  side 
to  side. 

"Oliver,"  I  said,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Oliver, 
gravely.  "Wait!  Hillo !  Gerald! 
don't  you  see  us  ?  " 

He  called,  Gerald  looked  up,  and 
at  us. 

Then  I  could  see  that  his  face 
was  flushed,  that  his  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  and  his  dress  was 
muddy,  as  though  he  had  fallen  on 
the  road. 

"  Georgie,"  said  he,  angrily,  and 
loudly,  with  the  thick,  indistinct 
horrible  accents  of  a  man  not  in  his 
right  senses. 
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"  What  does  this  man  here  ?  " 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  pushed  rudely 
by  Oliver,  and  caught  hold  of  my 
hand. 

c<  Let  me  go,  Gerald  !  You  hurt 
me  !  "  I  said,  feeling  all  at  once  a 
terror  and  shrinking  that  make  me 
a  very  coward. 

"It  is  all  your  fault,  Mr— Mr. 
Oliver  Frost !  I  say  'tis  all  your 
fault !  Hang  you  !  What  do  you 
mean?  Don't  interfere  between 
me  and  Miss  Lisle,  sir  !  Take  that, 
then,  if  you  will !    And  that — " 

In  his  blind  rage  and  drunken 
fury,  he  struck  at  Oliver  with  his 
stick.  Oliver  stood  his  ground, 
taking  care  to  place  himself  between 
me  and  Gerald. 

"  Gerald  !  listen  to  me  !  "  he  said. 

But,  alas  !  Gerald  was  in  no  state 
to  listen  to  any  one.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you,  sir ! "  he 
replied.  "But  I  insist  on  my  sister 
j;oing  home  this  instant !  I'll  have 
no  night  wanderings  with  any 
chance  fellow  who  may  choose  to 
make  a  fool  of  her ;  "  and  in  his  at- 
tempt to  catch  hold  of  my  arm,  he 
struck  Oliver  full  in  the  face. 

Then  a  struggle  ensued.  I,  help- 
less, bewildered,  horrified,  could  do 
nothing. 

It  was  all  over  in  one  moment. 
There  was  a  confused  struggle, 
Gerald  fighting  madly,  and  striking 
wildly  with  his  stick.  Then — ah, 
God  !  I  see  it  all  now  ! 

Oliver  freed  himself  from  my 
brother's  grasp,  and  Gerald,  reeling, 
fell  to  the  ground.  Motionless, 
wordless,  all  his  blind,  insane  fury 
passed  away,  be  lay  there,  at  my 
feet! 

Oliver  knelt  by  his  side,  with  a 
look  of  white  horror  on  his  face. 

"  What  have  1  done  V9  he  said. 

"  He  is  fainting — ill — he  will  re- 
cover, "  I  said.  "  Gerald  !  Gerald, 
darling! — dearest  Gerald,  look  at 
me!" 

Neither    word,   nor  look,  nor 


sign  !  Instead,  a  silence  which  wa& 
perfectly  awful. 

Oliver  ran  to  the  river,  and 
brought  back  his  handkerchief 
saturated  with  water ;  he  tried  to 
squeeze  a  drop  or  two  down  the 
throat. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him — I 
would  sooner  have  died  myself!"  he 
said,  looking  at  a  little  red  scratch 
near  the  cheek,  where  his  hand  had 
struck  him  in  the  struggle. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  nothing  !  He 
will  be  all  right  in  a  moment  or,  so* 
won't  he,  Oliver  ? " 

But  Oliver  answered  not.  He 
put  his  ear  to  the  half-opened 
mouth  ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
breast  ;  then  he  looked  up  at  me. 

"  God  help  us,  Georgie !  "  he 
said. 

"  What !  "  said  I,  in  almost  a 
scream,  "  is  he  dead  ?  Oh,  Gerald, 
Gerald !  " 

I  tried  to  untie  his  neckcloth.  I 
laid  my  cheek  to  his.  I  kissed  the 
dear  lips  that  were  still  warm  and 
soft.  "  No — oh,  he's  asleep  !  Dead, 
he  can't  be  !  Gerald,  Gerald, 
wake !  " 

When  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead, 
and  the  ground  can  no  longer  keep 
in  bondage  the  bodies  that  now 
sleep  so  soundly,  then  will  he  wake, 
but  not  till  then. 

But  I — ah  !  not  thinking  of  the 
reality — would  not  even  let  the 
thought  enter  my  head. 

He  was  stunned  ;  but — but  dead,, 
oh,  no  ! 

Oliver  raised  the  prostrate  figure, 
and  chafed  the  lands,  then  he 
looked  at  me. 

"  We  must  get  help,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  go — or,  if  I  call,  some  one 
must  come." 

There  was  agony,  dread,  almost 
despair  in  his  voice.  He  stood 
up  and  shouted.  The  evening  was 
still,  and  the  voice  rang  through  the 
air  with  distinctness. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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river  came  a  shout :  "  Who  calls  ?  " 
Then  Oliver  cried  again. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  tones 
of  a  voice — of  such  a  voice  as 
Oliver's  was  then.  In  a  minute  or 
two  came  the  reply — 

"  We're  coming,  mate  ;  we're 
coming." 

And  we,  waiting  in  a  silence  more 
doleful  than  would  have  been  any 
outcry,  heard  the  splash  of  oars,  and 
saw  a  boat  push  rapidly  from  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  rowers  rowed  with  a  will  ; 
oven  as  we  looked  the  bow  ran  up 
amongst  the  wild  flowers  and  grass 
on  the  bank,  and  two  men  jumped 
on  shore. 

"  Here,  for  God's  sake !  "  said 
Oliver. 

They  hurried  up,  two  labouring 
men  belonging  to  the  Castle  Farm, 
who  knew  Gerald  well. 

"  My  Lord  in  heaven,  he's  dead ! " 
said  one. 

"  Maybe  not,"  said  the  other. 
"  Raise  him  up,  Tommy.  Ah  !  " 
with  a  long  breath,  "  he's  gone,  sure 
•enough." 

"Dead!"  I  said,  with  a  scream. 
"Dead!  my  Gerald!  oh,  he's  not 
dead  !  Oh,  won't  some  one  run  for 
a  doctor  ?  He's  only  in  a  faint,  or 
stunned !  " 

The  men  looked  at  me  compas- 
sionately, then  at  Oliver. 

He  stood  looking  at  Gerald  as  a 
man  would  stand  who  had  been 
struck  by  lightning ;  but,  as  the 
man  spoke,  trying  a  word  or  two  of 
rough  comfort,  he  said, — 

"  Yes,  run  for  the  doctor,  one  of 
you.  You  and  I,"  to  the  other  man, 
"  can  bring  him  home." 

So  they  brought  him  home.  I 
held  one  of  the  dear  hands  in  mine, 
rubbing  it,  and  fancying  that  it  re- 
turned my  pressure. 

Once  or  twice  during  that  awful 
walk  Oliver  spoke  to  me.  I  could  not 
make  out  what  he  said,  for  my  ears 
were  deafened,  my  senses  not  my  own. 


Yet  I  don't  think  I  screamed  or 
cried.  My  mother  met  me — met 
us — at  the  door.  If  my  heart  had 
not  been  turned  to  stone,  I  should 
have  pitied  Oliver,  who  had  to  tell 
her  that  her  son,  "  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,"  was  dead. 

He  did  it ;  and  she  ?  I  saw  her 
come  and  kiss  her  boy,  and  call  him 
fond  names,  and  hold  his  handsome 
head  to  her  bosom,  and  then  look 
wildly  round  for  the  help  which 
there  was  none  to  give. 

Then  a  good  God  sent  her  tears, 
and  she  wept  herself  into  a  half-un- 
conscious stupor,  only  exclaiming, 
from  time  to  time, ' 'Gerald,  Gerald!  " 

Where  were  my  tears  gone  to  ? 
I  shed  none.  I  waited,  dry-eyed 
and  speechless,  till  the  doctor  came. 
I  waited  till  he  came  ;  but  I  knew 
very  well  then  what  he  would  say. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  misery, 
which  then  I  could  not  feel  for, 
Oliver  thought  of  mine. 

"  Georgie,  I  would  have  given 
my  own  life  for  his  !  Only  speak  one 
word  to  me,  and  look  at  me  ! " 

He  tried  to  take  my  hand. 

"No,"  said  I;  "  don't  —  don't 
touch  me;  don't  come  near  me ! 
Don't  let  me  see  you  again,  hear  of 
you  again  !  "  and  I  pointed  to  the 
bed  upon  which  Gerald  lay,  dead. 

My  words  seemed  to  stab  him  to 
the  heart. 

"She  don't  know  what  she's  a 
saying  of,  poor  dear!"  said  a  woman 
who  had  come  in  in  the  sudden 
shock  and  emergency. 

"Gerald,"  I  said,  stooping  down 
to  the  deaf  ear  that  could  not  hear 
me — "  Gerald,  love,  forgive  me  ! 
forgive  me!  " 

For  though  I  knew  he  was  dead, 
he  looked  still  so  life-like,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  my  words  must 
reach  him.  I  heard  them  talk  in 
whispers  of  an  inquest  to-morrow. 
The  squire  came,  and  shed  honest 
tears  over  the  still  pale  face — and 
still  I  could  not  cry. 
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All  that  night  I  sat  there, 
looking — looking  at  the  features  that 
were  so  composed  and  calm.  The 
other  watchers,  kindly  sympathizing 
folk,  shook  their  heads,  and  said 
that  if  I  u  gave  way  "  I  would  be 
better  presently.  My  poor  mother 
passed  from  hysteric  weeping  into  a 
sad  sleep  ;  but,  as  for  me,  oh,  would 
my  eyes  ever  close  again  ?  would  I 
ever  sleep,  without  seeing  again  the 
struggle,  the  fall,  the  prostrate 
figure  on  the  ground  ? 

When  the  dawn  brought  its  soft, 
pale  light  I  left  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  A  few  moments  of  the  clear, 
cool  air  would  help  me,  I  thought, 
to  withstand  the  horrible  thoughts 
that  were  crowdiug  my  brain. 

Was  I  going  mad  ?  Was  it  a 
dream,  or  was  my  boy  lying  cold 
and  dead  in  the  silent  room  ? 

The  door  was  not  latched  nor 
locked ;  I  gently  opened  it  and 
stole  out  into  the  porch. 

"  Georgie!"  whispered  a  voice 
that  I  knew  very  well.  I  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  put  out  my 
hand  to  prevent  him  from  coming 
near  me. 

In  my  wild,  almost  insane  grief, 
I  felt  as  if  Oliver  had  murdered  my 
brother ;  had  he  not  struck  him  the 
blow  which  caused  his  death  ? 

"  Won't  you  look  at  me,  speak  to 
me  ?  Oh,  my  love  !  my  own  !  my 
life !  you  will  kill  me  if  you  shun 
me.  My  darling  !  reproach  me  if 
you  will;  but  have  some  pity!  think 
what  I  must  feel!" 

"  What  you  feel !  "  I  said,  in  the 
same  low  voice  with  which  we  all 
pay  involuntary  respect  to  the 
presence  of  the  departed. 

"Ah,  I  didn't  think  of  that!  But 
listen  to  me,  Oliver — don't  come 
close  nor  touch  me  :  never,  never 
again  will  I  speak  to  you,  or  hear 
your  voice,  or  see  you  !  If  I  loved 
you  once,  I  hate  you  now — for  you 
are  my  brother's  murderer  ! " 

Spite  of  my  prohibition,  Oliver 


made  a  step  forwards  and  caught 
hold  of  my  hands. 

"  Georgie,"  he  said,  looking  at 
me  with  a  face  which  looked  ghastly 
and  stern  in  the  early  morning  light, 
u  do  you  mean  what  you  say?" 

"  Oh,  would  to  God  it  weren't 
true  !  I  have  been  with  my  darling, 
my  Gerald,  the  long,  long  night. 
Do  you  know  that  he  is  dead  ?  that 
you  killed  him  ?  Go — I  hate  you, 
I  fear  you,  I  love  you  no  longer  ! " 

Oliver  looked  at  me  as  I  said 
these  wild  words ;  then,  with  a  sud- 
den force  which  I  could  not  struggle 
against,  he  caught  me  in  his  arms, 
pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
my  lips,  my  forehead,  my  cheeks, 
with  a  passion  which  held  me  mute 
and  powerless. 

"  Good  -  bye  then,  cruel,  cruel 
Georgie!"  he  said,  almost  flinging 
me  from  him;  and  he  left  me  stand- 
ing helpless  and  comfortless  —alone ! 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  remember  very  well  how  brilliantly 
and  hopefully  the  glad  sun  rose,  how 
bright  the  whole  world  looked,  while 
we,  too  much  stunned  by  the  force 
and  newness  of  our  calamity  to  be 
able  to  quite  measure  its  extent, 
were  mourning  for  our  dead. 

I  also  remember  the  awful  hush 
and  quiet  of  the  house,  the  darkened, 
silent  room,  where  he  lay  with  the 
light  of  another  world  on  his  face. 

There  were  stealthy  footsteps,  too ; 
strange  steps,  that  sounded  in  our 
ears  unfamiliar ly.  The  inquest  was 
to  be  held  that  day. 

The  squire — good  man,  best  of 
friends,  shall  I  ever  forget  his  honest, 
hearty  sympathy? — came  to  us  in 
our  sorrow.  My  mother  lay  pros- 
trate on  her  bed,  not  passionate  in 
her  grief,  only  moaning  and  weeping 
for  her  boy.  The  doctor,  an  old 
family  friend,  with  his  rosy,  round 
face  wearing  a  pitiful  look  of  sorrow 
and  compassion,  was  shut  up  with 
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the  gloomy  visitors  who  had  come 
to  ascertain  why  our  darling  had 
come  to  his  death. 

Jane,  the  servant,  poor  thing ! 
with  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and 
still  keenly  alive  to  the  miserable 
interest  of  the  occasion,  came  into 
my  room,  where  I  sat — not  thinking, 
not  moving,  not  praying. 

Heaven,  that  had  taken  our  boy, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  cold  and  pitiless. 
I  was  only  alive  to  the  sense  that  he 
was  gone.  Gerald,  darling,  dearest 
Gerald.  And  that  Oliver,  my  Oliver, 
had  killed  him  !  How  long  I  sat 
there,  I  know  not ;  time  passes  as 
quickly  sometimes  with  the  very 
miserable  as  it  does  with  the  happy. 
But  I  knew  it  was  the  afternoon, 
and  the  hot  sun  was  coming  in 
through  the  blinded  windows,  and 
the  warm  perfume  of  the  sweet 
garden  flowers  was  borne  in  on  the 
wandering  breeze,  when  a  knock 
came  to  my  door. 

"Oliver,"  I  thought,  with  a  heat 
that  sent  the  blood  to  my  numbed 
heart.  "  I  will  not  see  him,  I  can- 
not ; "  and  I  made  no  answer. 

Then  Jane  came  in. 

"  Miss  Georgie  !  Miss  Georgie  ! " 

4<  Don't  let  them  come  in,  Jane — 
don't,  if  you  love  me!" 

"It's  only  the  squire,  Miss  Georgie ; 
the  mistress  is  asleep,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  to  disturb  her.  He  wants  to 
see  you,  miss,  just  for  a  moment." 

He  came  in,  his  kind  old  face 
paler  than  usual.  I  even  thought 
there  were  traces  of  tears  on  his 
cheeks ;  but  he  was  grave,  and  spoke 
steadily  to  me. 

"My  child,  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  all  over.  Poor  Oliver 
blamed  himself,  but  the  doctor  de- 
clared that,  though  the  excitement 
and  fall  accelerated  our  poor  Ge- 
rald's death,  it  was  caused  by  heart 
disease.  He  says  that  it  must  sooner 
or  later  have  ended  fatally,  and  that 
you  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that 
at  least  there  was  no  suffering." 


Shall  I  ever  forget  the  friendly 
tones  of  the  squire's  voice,  his  sym- 
pathy, his  love  ? 

Yes,  his  love  ;  for  though  he 
knew  then  that  there  must  be  an 
end  of  the  foolish  day-dream  which 
he  had  imagined,  there  was  no 
change  in  his  kindness. 

He  spoke  to  me  as  a  father  speaks 
to  his  suffering  child,  and  in  my 
distress  and  horror  I  turned  to  him 
for  comfort  and  help.  He  told  me 
Oliver  was  gone. 

I  felt  neither  sorrow  nor  repent- 
ance for  my  cruel  words.  It  was 
right  that  he  should  suffer,  let  them 
say  what  they  would  ;  but  for  me, 
but  for  Oliver,  at  least — Gerald's 
death  would  not  have  taken  place 
thus. 

My  mother,  "  the  widow,"  would 
have  no  one  now  but  me,  henceforth 
I  must  live  for  her,  and  for  her  only. 
My  day- dream  had  vanished;  love., 
and  joy,  and  happiness,  I  thought, 
had  gone  from  me  for  ever.  I  saw 
my  darling  afterwards  in  his  coffin. 
I  must  have  been  almost  hardened 
by  my  sudden  and  great  misery,  for 
I  "  bore  up,"  as  they  told  me. 

As  long  as  I  had  him  to  look  upon, 
as  long  as  I  could  sit  in  the  dark- 
ened room  and  see  the  white  face 
that  I  loved,  I  could  hardly  realize 
the  sense  of  my  loss.  But  then 
they  took  him  away  ! 

And  he  was  laid  under  the  grand 
old  trees,  with  the  solemn  arch  of 
heaven  over  his  head,  to  sleep  till 
the  last  day. 

I  think  that,  but  for  my  mother, 
I  would  have  died.  I  lived,  but 
life  had  lost  its  savour ;  the  days 
passed  away  and  I  took  no  count  of 
them. 

Mr.  Derring  often  came  to  see  us. 
One  day  he  told  us  that  the  owner 
of  Chesterholt  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  that  Oliver  was  the  heir.  Then 
a  little  time  afterwards  came  the 
news  that,  "  Lieutenant  Oliver  Frost 
had  exchanged  from  the  — th  regi- 
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ment  into  the  — th,  and  had  sailed 
from  Queeustown,  with  his  company, 
in  H.M.  troopship  Serapis,  for  India. 

For  India  !  And  we  knew  that 
the  Sepoys  had  revolted,  and  that 
men,  women,  and  children  had  been 
murdered  by  the  mutineers. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  autumn  days  came  round,  with 
fruit  and  blossom  rich  and  plenti- 
ful. And  the  flowers  were  blooming 
over  our  Gerald's  grave.  Some- 
times I  wondered  how  I  could  be 
hard-hearted  enough  to  go  through 
the  usual  routine  of  life — of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  goiug  to  bed,  and 
sleeping  —  when  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  our  house  there  was  that 
narrow  mound  over  which  I  had 
poured  such  agonies  of  tears. 

We  lived  through  it,  my  mother 
and  I,  but  our  loss  was  ever  present 
to  us  ;  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  but 
something  recalled  Gerald,  merry, 
wilful,  beautiful  Gerald,  to  our 
minds. 

At  first,  we  could  not  bear  to 
speak  of  him.  We  sat  in  silence, 
or  talked  of  this  or  that.  As  the 
autumn  days  wore  away,  and  the 
first  yellow  leaves  fell  softly,  my 
mother  would  venture  out  into  the 
soft,  still  air;  up  and  down  our  little 
garden  we  would  walk,  after  looking 
wistfully  to  the  tall  trees  of  the 
churchyard. 

But  Oliver's  name  was  not  men- 
tioned. I  could  not  speak  of  him — 
could  not  bear  to  hear  his  name  ; 
yet,  in  the  lonely  hours,  when  my 
mother  was  not  with  me,  and  when 
I  could  indulge  myself  in  reveries, 
I  thought  much  of  him. 

Tidings  came  from  the  far  East 
of  the  Mutiny.  Sometimes  the 
squire  would  come  over  from  the 
castle,  and  would  sit  with  us,  and 
once  or  twice  he  told  us  something 
of  the  Chesterholt  family. 

The  estate  was  now,   he  said, 


pending  the  absence  of  the  owner, 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent  ;  the  great 
house  was  shut  up,  and  Mrs.  Frost, 
Gideon  (whose  hateful  name  I  could 
not  hear  without  a  shudder),  and  her 
younger  sons  were  abroad. 

What,  I  thought,  did  it  matter  to 
me  where  they  were?  What  did  I 
care,  though  Oliver,  the  man  whom 
I  had  loved  so  well,  was  far  away, 
and  in  danger? 

If  my  heart  told  me — as  it  some- 
times did — that  I  felt  remorse  for 
driving  him  away ;  that  one  word 
from  him  would  now  be  more  to  me 
than  life ;  that  I  was  almost  dying 
for  his  forgiveness — his  love — I  beat 
back  the  thought  with  memories  of 
Gerald;  of  the  evening  in  the  wood 
by  the  river-side,  of  the  fall,  the 
sudden,  horrible  silence  ! 

Once  my  mother  said  to  me, — 

"  Georgie,  I  think  you  were  very 
cruel  to  Oliver." 

And  I  shrunk  from  her  words 
as  though  they  had  been  material 
scourges. 

And  then  I  went  and  knelt  down 
by  the  grave  of  our  Gerald,  with 
the  fading  leaves  dropping  slowly 
around  me,  and  I  kissed  the  wet 
grass  that  grew  over  his  head,  and 
wished  that  I  were  lying  with  him. 

One  day  (how  well  I  remember  it !) 
Miss  Derring  and  her  father  called, 
in  their  big  family  coach,  to  ask 
my  mother  to  go  with  them  for  a 
drive. 

But,  no,  go  she  would  not.  She 
went  to  church,  and  meekly  and 
duly  prayed,  and  repeated  the  re- 
sponses to  the  supplication  against 
"  sudden  death  "  without  visible 
tears,  but  more  than  this  she  would 
not  do. 

"  Then  I  hope  Georgie  will  come," 
said  Ethel. 

Let  me  do  her  justice,  spite  of  her 
cold  manner,  I  think  she  was  very 
sorry  for  us,  and  she  showed  her 
kindness  in  many  ways. 

"  It  will  do  you  good,"  said  the 
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squire,  in  his  kind,  hearty  way. 
"  Tell  her  to  come  with  us,  Mrs. 
Lisle." 

Now,  I  disliked  driving  in  a 
stuffy,  shut- up  carriage  very  much. 
When  I  was  by  myself,  and  roaming 
about  our  very  weedy  garden,  I 
could  at  least  breathe  freely, 
without  a  close  crepe  veil  hanging 
over  me  ;  I  could  be  silent — greatest 
boon  of  all  to  the  miserable! — could 
think  and  dream  as  I  chose. 

But  if  I  went  with  the  Derrings, 
I  must  needs  exert  myself,  must 
talk  and  act  "  company, "  and  not 
act  the  skeleton  at  the  banquet. 

But  my  mother  wished  me  to  go, 
and  go  I  did  ;  and  we  drove  off  in 
state,  along  the  country  roads,  miles 
beyond  Pen-mure  ;  my  companions, 
doubtless,  thinking  that  such  driv- 
ing did  me  good,  as  perhaps  it  did. 

Coming  home,  we  stopped  at  the 
post-office,  and  then,  as  Miss  Der- 
iving wanted  to  go  to  the  "  Pen-mure 
Library  and  Book  Club,"  we — that 
is,  Mr.Derring  and  I — drove  slowly, 
and  in  much  state,  up  and  down. 

We  passed  the  window  in  which, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  I  had  spied  my 
poor  Gerald's  cigar-case. 

It  was  there  still.  A  sudden  im- 
pulse seized  me. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Derring !  will  you  do 
something  for  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  will,  Georgie ;  what  is 
it  ?  "  he  said,  looking  very  much  as 
though  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"  Will  you  be  so  very,  very  good 
as  to  buy  that  little  silver  cigar- 
case  for  me  ? — that  one,"  pointing  to 
the  dear,  well-remembered  trifle. 
u  Oh,  I  want  it  so  much  !  " 

I  don't  know  whether  the  squire 
divined  my  reasons,  perhaps  he  did 
guess  them,  at  any  rate  he  called  to 
the  coachman  to  stop,  and  down  he 
got,  and  entered  the  shop. 

Presently,  he  re-appeared,  cigar- 
ease  in  hand.  I  tried  to  thank  him 
as  well  as  I  could  ;  but  as  I  held 
the  thing  in  my  hands,  and  recalled 


the  day — the  happy  day  of  our  hot 
walk  to  Pen-mure — and  my  discovery 
of  my  Gerald's  little,  unselfish 
scheme,  the  fast-rising  tears  stopped 
my  words. 

I  grasped  my  kind  friend's  hand  ; 
more  I  could  not  do. 

w  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  !  "  he 
said,  truly  sympathizing  with  me, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  still  embarrassed, 
as  most  men  are,  by  a  sudden  dis- 
play of  feeling. 

And  I  cried  heartily  behind  my 
black  veil,  and  kept  the  little  cigar- 
case  close  in  my  hands,  feeling  as  if 
Gerald  were  not  so  very  far  off  now 
that  I  had  something  of  his  with 
me. 

Miss  Derring  must  have  seen  my 
tears ;  must  have  heard  my  half- 
choked  sobs ;  she  was  so  much 
kinder  than  usual.  Perhaps,  about 
this  time,  she  became  aware  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  of  her  father 
bringing  a  young  wife  to  the  castle. 
At  all  events,  she  was  very  good ; 
and  when  we  drove  home,  and  the 
carriage  stopped  at  our  gate,  she 
absolutely  kissed  me,  which  mark 
of  her  favour  was  very  unusual, 
and  was  a  token  of  especial  good- 
will. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

That  was  a  melancholy  Christmas 
at  Abbott's-Gift.  It  was  "  a  green 
yule,"  and  there  was  no  frost,  no 
hard,  "  seasonable  "  weather  of  any 
kind. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  there 
was  no  holly  hung  up  in  our  rooms; 
no  scrap  of  mistletoe  depending  from 
the  ceiling. 

As  Jane  truly  said,  "  It  was  not 
a  bit  like  Christmas." 

How  everything  reminded  us  of 
the  dead  !  Christmas  Day  came — a 
dull,  heavy,  foggy  day,  that  would 
have  done  very  well  for  any  other 
festival  but  Christmas.      The  sun 
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struggled  bravely  to  peep  through 
the  sodden,  wintry  clouds,  but  it 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  a  small 
soft  rain  began  to  fall  just  as  I  was 
going  to  church. 

My  mother  would  not  go,  poor 
thing. 

"  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
to  men."  I  could  almost  fancy 
I  could  hear  Gerald's  voice  chant- 
ing those  words.  The  little  church 
was  as  brave  as  any  amount  of  holly 
and  ivy  could  make  it. 

The  clergyman  peeped  out  from 
amidst  a  perfect  bower  of  evergreens ; 
and  every  nook  and  "  coign  of  van- 
tage "  had  its  supply  of  greenery. 

After  service,  Mr.  Derring  said 
he  would  walk  home  with  me  and 
see  my  mother. 

My  ringers  tingled  with  the  grasp 
of  his  hand  when  he  greeted  me, 
but  he  did  not  mock  me  by  wishing 
me  "  Merry  Christmas. " 

We  spoke  but  little  as  we  walked 
together. 

It  was  a  sad  walk  through  the 
wet,  muddy  lane,  the  heavy  air  hang- 
ing about  us,  and  our  feet  treading 
the  fallen  leaves  that  but  a  few 
months  since  were  so  brave  and 
gay. 

Mr.  Derring  had  something  on 
his  mind.  This  I  knew  well,  for 
he  was  the  most  "transparent"  of 
mortals ;  he  might,  perhaps,  keep  a 
secret,  but  it  would  make  him, 
assuredly,  very  uneasy. 

His  steps  grew  slower  and 
slower.  At  last,  as  he  drew  near 
the  house,  he  stopped.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Pen-mure 
Standard  ?  "  he  said,  very  gravely, 
and  with  much  meaning  in  his  voice. 

Now  we  seldom  got  the  news- 
paper, and  never  till  it  was  at  least 
a  day  or  two  old. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"  There  is  bad  news  —  from 
India  ;  "  and  then  I  knew  all  about 
it — Oliver  was  killed  ! 


"  Let  me  see  it,  please  ! 99  I  said, 
holding  out  my  hand,  looking  up  at 
the  squire  as  though  I  could  read 
the  story  in  his  face. 

Then,  leaning  against  the  gate,  I 
read  the  tidings.  Such  tidings  as 
you  and  I,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
read,  with  sinking  hearts  and 
blanched  faces,  about  that  time. 

Oliver's  regiment  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  mutiny.  He  and  two 
other  officers  had,  with  their  men, 
made  a  desperate  sally,  had  cut 
their  wTay  through  a  horde  of  fierce, 
yelling,  devil-possessed  Sepoys. 

When  the  men,  at  fearful  loss  of 
life,  had  run  through  this  deadly 
passage,  Oliver  Frost  was  missing. 
But  not  till  the  next  day — not  till 
the  beleaguered  Europeans  were  re- 
inforced by  a  dragoon  regiment — 
did  the  men  find  the  body  of  their 
missing  officer.  Then,  a  few  brave 
fellows  went  out,  and  they  found  it. 
But  hardly  could  it  be  recognized, 
for  the  gay  uniform  was  stripped 
from  the  body,  the  infuriated 
wretches  had  scarred  the  noble  face 
that,  alive,  had  held  their  fury  in 
check,  and  but  for  the  stately 
height  and  presence,  the  men  would 
almost  have  doubted  that  it  was 
Captain  Frost. 

This  was  what  I  read — on  Christ- 
mas Day ! 

So  he  was  dead !  I  had  sent 
him  to  his  death !  I  think  the 
squire  knew  that  Oliver  had  been 
very  dear  to  me,  so  kind  and  pitiful 
did  he  look. 

He  put  his  arm  round  me  for  a 
moment.  But  I  was  in  no  danger  of 
falling  ;  I  read  the  few  lines  that 
told  the  story — for  such  tales  were 
too  common  for  journalists  to  waste 
much  room  upon  them.  "It  may 
not  be  true  t"  I  said. 

But  the  squire  shook  his  head. 

"That  is  but  one  account,"  he 
said ;  "  I  hear  there  is  a  second  and 
a  longer  one  in  the  evening  papers. 
Poor  fellow  !  poor  Oliver  !  V  And 
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then  he  took  out  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  turned  away. 

"  Don't  tell  my  mother,"  I  said  ; 
"  I'll  tell  her." 

"Will  you?— can  you  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  will  do  it!  I  would 
rather  tell  her  myself." 

"  Would  you  ?  then,  my  dear,  I 
won't  trouble  you  both  by  going 
in :  to-morrow,  some  other  day,  I'll 
come  and  see  you." 

So  I  folded  out  the  paper  that 
told  so  glibly  of  my  lover's  death, 
and  I  went  in,  and  shut  the  door. 

"I  will  break  it  to  her,"  I  said, 
as  1  went  into  my  own  little  room, 
and  sat  down  to  look  my  sorrow  in 
the  face. 

He  has  gone,  then !  gone  from 
me,  for  ever!  I  could  not  send  bim 
from  me  anymore  in  angry  despair; 
he  was  gone,  and  I  knew  I  loved 
him  !  Loved  him !  down  on  my 
knees  I  went,  and  put  my  wretched 
face  between  my  hands.  What 
had  I  done  ?  Did  he  think  of  me 
when  he  was  dying  ?  did  he  hate 
me  ?  did  he  curse  me  ?  "  Oliver  ! " 
I  said,  half  aloud,  "  come  back  to 
me  !  come  back  to  me!" 

For,  you  see,  I  was  not  quite  in 
my  senses,  this  last  blow  had  struck 
me  very  hard ;  Fate  had  been  too 
strong  for  me,  and  I  was  prostrate. 

Then  the  clock  struck,  and 
sounds  from  the  kitchen  made  me 
aware  that  soon  dinner  would  be 
ready. 

For,  you  see,  people  breakfast 
and  dine  while  the  heart  is  break- 
ing within  ;  and  this  was  "  happy 
Christmas  !  "  And  people  are,  I 
think,  generally  supposed  to  eat  at 
least  twice  as  much  at  that  time 
as  they  do  at  others. 

Presently,  a  tap  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in,"  I  said. 

"  Shall  I  send  up  dinner,  Miss  ? 
I  think  missus  is  awake  now  " — for 
my  mother  had  been  lying  on  her 
bed. 


Jane  was  anxious  that  we  should 
be  punctual  at  our  dinner  upon  this 
day,  for  she  had  her  own  little 
family  festivity  in  view,  and  already 
I  heard  noises  in  the  kitchen — plea- 
sant sounds  of  half-stifled  laughter, 
and  much  talking  in  undertones. 

Though  we  could  not  be  merry, 
that  was  not  any  reason  why  our 
poor  " slavey"  should  spend  her 
Christmas  in  dolorous  solitude,  so 
her  sister  and  cousin,  and  Jane's 
"young  man,"  and  a  fat  old  aunt 
who  was  in  service  at  Pen-mure, 
were  all  invited  to  keep  high  holi- 
day in  our  kitchen,  with  Jane. 

I  would  not  tell  my  mother  just 
now.  I  put  off  the  evil  day,  like  a 
coward  as  I  was  ;  and  though  she 
looked  at  me,  and  must,  I  know, 
have  seen  that  my  eyes  were  pain- 
fully red,  and  that  something  had 
"come  over"  me,  she  only  sighed, 
and  made  no  remark. 

And  presently,  down  we  sat  to 
our  dinner  ;  and  Jane,  poor  soul, 
hovered  about  us,  and  tried  to  look 
cheerful ;  and  to  please  her,  and  to 
seem  as  if  we  were  quite  happy  and 
resigned,  we  nearly  choked  ourselves 
in  the  attempt  to  eat.  We  were 
both  thinking  of  the  dead. 

What  is  there  so  terrible  as  the 
empty  chair  ?  To  my  mind,  there 
was  no  need  for  Banquo's  ghost  to 
appear  to  the  guilty  Thane,  his 
vacant  seat  would  have  appalled  him 
enough. 

"  That  will  do,  Jane,"  said  my 
mother ;  "  you  may  take  these 
things  away." 

In  the  twilight,  when  my  mother 
lay  on  her  sofa — when,  outside,  the 
dim,  grey  air  was  making  all  things 
ghostly  and  indistinct,  I  told  her 
that  Oliver  was  dead. 

I  got  the  newspaper,  and  bending 
down  by  the  fire  so  as  to  catch  the 
light  of  the  flame  upon  the  page,  I 
read  her  the  few  lines  that  told  of 
the  "  untimely  death  of  a  British 
officer."  It  did  not  take  long  to  read. 
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"My  poor  child!"  said  my 
mother.  She  held  out  her  hands, 
and  I  laid  my  poor  aching  head  upon 
that  fond  breast,  and  told  her  that, 
I  loved  him — that  my  wild,  sinful 
passion  against  him  had  long  faded, 
and  that  I  had  sent  him  away  to 
die! 

What  comfort  she  could  give,  she 
gave.  Fond  words  and  soft  caresses, 
and  the  gentle  kiss  upon  burning 
cheek  and  forehead — with  these  she 
soothed  her  child. 

But  my  Oliver  was  gone,  and 
neither  my  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor 
repentance  could  restore  him  ! 

CHAPTER  XXT. 

So  our  Christmas  passed  away  ! 
And  when  the  new  year  was 
born  the  heavy  rain-clouds  lifted, 
and  the  air  grew  keen,  proving  the 
truth  of  the  adage — 

u  As  the  days  lengthen, 
Frosts  strengthen." 

for  the  river  shrunk  between  its 
banks,  and  was  covered  with  thin 
ice  ;  and  a  thicker  covering  of  the 
slippery  substance  coated  the  big 
pond  near  Castle  Derring.  The 
trees  became  beautiful,  clad  in 
shivering  pendants  of  silver;  and 
at  night  the  sky  became  red  and 
purple  from  the  wonderful  "  north- 
ern lights." 

What  bright,  cheerful  weather 
it  was  !  Cold,  to  be  sure — very 
cold  indeed,  and  I  dare  say  trying 
enough  and  miserable  to  the  poor 
little  urchins  who  had  neither  clothes 
to  cover  them  nor  fire  to  warm  them- 
selves by.  But  for  the  young  and 
strong,  for  those  whose  blood  was 
only  just  pleasantly  enlivened  by 
the  keen  air,  it  was  charming. 

Skating  became  the  fashion. 
We  heard  of  gay  parties  that  made 
the  old  wood  in  the  Castle  Hollow 
gay  with  their  mirth  and  wonder- 
ful powers  of  cutting  all  manner  of 
queer  figures  on  the  ice. 


Once  or  twice  Mr.  Derring  asked 
me  to  go  to  see  the  gay  goings-on. 
"  For  it's  not  natural,"  he  said  to 
my  mother — "  it's  not  natural  that  a 
young  girl  like  Georgie  should  mope 
her  life  away  !  " 

"  She  won't  go,"  my  mother 
answered.  "After  a  little  while, 
perhaps,  she  will  be  better.  Re- 
member how  new  her  sorrow  is 
yet." 

And  indeed  I  could  not  have 
"gone  down  with  the  multitude," 
and  laughed  with  them,  and  made 
merry,  while  Gerald  was  lying  in 
the  churchyard  and  Oliver,  my 
lover,  had  been  sent  away  to  his 
death  by  me. 

Kind  friends  said,  "  She  will  get 
over  it  in  time."  Is  this  any  con- 
solation?   I  doubt  it. 

When  our  hearts  are  breaking, 
and  we  can  hardly  lift  up  our  heads, 
it  seems  hard  to  think  that  such 
feelings  won't  last ;  that  a  time  will 
come  when  our  grief  will  fade,  our 
black,  melancholy  dresses  be  laid 
aside,  and  we  will  pass  into  the 
world  again,  and  forget  the  dead. 

Lady  Augusta  came  to  see  us. 
Poor  little  woman  !  she  came  flutter- 
ing in.  and  she  kissed  us  both,  and 
held  my  mother's  thin  hand  in  hers, 
and  was  very  kind  and  friendly. 

When  she  was  going  away  I  went 
with  her  to  the  door,  where  her 
little  carriage  was  waiting. 

"  Poor  thing — poor  Georgie  !  " 
she  said.  "  Do  you  know,  dear,  I 
went  to  see  the  Godins  yesterday, 
and,  you  know,  they  live  near 
Chesterholt.  Is  it  not  •provoking 
that,  after  all,  that  odious  Gideon 
will  come  in  for  that  lovely  place  ? 
Surly  wretch  !  I  shall  hate  him  ten 
times  more  than  ever!  " 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  who 
has  it,  now,"  I  said;  and  Lady 
Augusta  replied, — 

"  No,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  wish  any  one  else  had  it." 

And  then  she   kissed    me  and 
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drove  off;  and  presently  she  was 
with  the  rest  of  the  "  country 
people"  who  were  dancing  the 
lancers  upon  the  smooth  ice,  in  the 
Castle  Hollow. 

What  would  you  have?  Our 
friends  come  and  see  us,  and  wear 
decorous  long  faces,  and  listen  to 
our  lamentations ;  but  when  they 
leave  us  smiles  will  come  back  to 
their  faces,  and  laughter  to  their 
lips. 

People  said  they  wondered  that 
Mrs.  Lisle  "bore  up  "  so  well,  be- 
cause she  did  not  cry  very  much, 
or  tear  her  hair,  or  put  ashes  on  her 
head.  But  I  knew  very  well  how  it 
was  with  her.  Gerald  had  been  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  and  when  he  was 
taken  the  world  was  darkened  to 
her. 

Her  sweet  pale  face  looked  paler 
than  ever,  her  little  white  hands  had 
grown  frail  and  transparent  ;  still 
she  would  smile,  and  talk  to  me  of 
things  around  her — of  our  small 
farm,  and  of  the  possibility  that 
Jane,  our  red-armed  maid,  would 
eventually  become  the  wife  of  the 
Pen-mure  baker. 

But  at  night,  when  she  thought  t 
was  asleep,  I  would  hear  her  weep- 
ing softly  to  herself.  Sometimes  I 
would  creep  into  her  room  and  put 
my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  then 
she  would  "  have  her  cry  out," 
with  her  poor  head  resting  on  my 
bosom. 

One  grief  she  had  which  she  never 
directly  spoke  of ;  but  I  knew  that 
my  Oliver's  death  had  been  the  drop 
which  had#caused  her  cup  of  sorrow 
to  overflow. 

"  When  I  die  you  will  have  no 
one,  Georgie,"  she  had  said,  when 
the  first  news  of  his  death  had 
reached  us. 

And  I  had  tried  to  comfort  her, 
and  she  said  no  more  about  it  ;  but 
I  knew  that  this  thought  was  ever 
present  to  her  mind. 

Our    worldly   affairs  were  not 


prospering.  How  could  they,  when 
our  small  farm  was  without  a  better 
head  than  a  feeble,  sorrow-stricken 
woman  ?  And  want  of  money, 
though  certainly  not  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  is  assuredly  not  the 
least.    It  is  a  very  great  one. 

With  a  fall  purse  you  can  do  so* 
many  things !  But  for  the  lack  of 
money,  we  should,  I  dare  say,  have 
gone  to  some  strange  place,  where 
the  variety  of  the  scene  and  the 
up-breaking  of  our  daily  monotonous 
routine  would  have  helped  us  to 
wear  away  our  sorrow. 

Instead,  the  supply  became  scanty;, 
the  bills,  kept  carefully,  as  they 
were,  within  the  strictest  limit  of 
"  butcher  and  baker,  and  candle- 
stick-maker," seemed  to  swell  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

Jane  said  "  that  butcher,  he 
charged  awful  !  "  She  had  weekly 
fights  with  that  functionary,  and  I 
believe  she  vanquished  him  in  the 
matter  of  an  extra  penny  per  pound 
that  he  had  charged.  She  came 
triumphant  to  us,  as  a  captaui 
comes  to  his  general,  to  show  the 
triumph  she  had  achieved. 

"But,  la,  Miss  Georgie,  the 
missus,  she  don't  care  a  fig  !  I  do 
believe  as  how  she'd  let  them  trades 
men  put  anything  down  in  their 
books  !  " 

Jane,  I  think,  rather  liked  a  fight 
with  the  butcher.  It  did  her  good, 
she  said,  to  give  that  impudent 
fellow  a  "good  setting  down." 

Sometimes  I  envied  her.  She 
had  no  overwhelming  sorrow ;  no 
regrets  eating  into  her  heart  ;  no 
bitter,  unavailing  repentance.  She 
worked  hard,  enjoyed  her  precious 
Sundays  out,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  not  very  distant  union  with  her 
baker.  Decidedly,  she  was  to  be 
envied.  We  would  hear  her  singing 
at  her  work  ;  and  as  the  frosts  faded 
away,  and  the  sun  grew  warm,  and 
pretty  pale  violets  began  to  peep 
out  in  shaded  corners,  and  by  the 
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road-side,  she  would  make  time  to 
bring  in  great  bunches  of  wild 
flowers  to  adorn  her  kitchen,  to 
make  things  look  a  little  smart,  as 
she  said. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Jane.  But 
the  other  day  she  came  to  see  me 
from  her  home  in  Crane-alley, 
dressed  in  her  best,  with  two  little 
curly-headed  children,  in  violent 
tartan  dresses,  by  her  side.  And 
the  honest  creature  began  to  cry 
when  I  kissed  her,  and  said,  sob- 
bing,— 

"  Oh,  laws !  it's  just  like  the 
old  times,  Miss  Georgie  !  "  But  to 
go  back  to  my  story. 

The  wild  flowers  came  back,  and 
the  blue  sky  was  as  blue  and  cloud- 
less as  ever,  and  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  plea- 
sant spring-time.  And  in  the  ad- 
joining county  the  fine  old  house  at 
Chesterholt  was  being  "put  in 
order "  for  the  reception  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  Gideon  Frost. 

We  heard  that  he  was  about 
to  return  from  the  continent,  and 
that,  as  the  country  folk  said, 
he  was  going  to  set  up  in  great 
style. 

Well  could  I  fancy  his  fat,  slug- 
gish, white  face  smiling  triumphant 
at  his  good  fortune  ;  his  pretended, 
decent  sorrow  for  his  half-brother's 
fate  ;  his  inward  joy  and  self- con- 
gratulations. And  yet,  how  could  / 
blame  him?  but  for  me,  Oliver 
would  have  still  been  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  I  had  sent  him  away. 
Sometimes  I  would  dream  of  him. 
Once  I  woke  shivering,  cold,  and  in 
terror.  I  had  fancied  he  was  bend- 
ing over  me,  and  that  he  had  taken 
my  hand. 

And  I  woke,  and  found  it  was 
only  a  dream ;  and  the  sun  was 
shining  gladly  in  at  my  bedroom 
window,  and  far  away  the  big  bell 
at  the  Castle  Farm  was  ringing  lus- 
tily, to  call  the  working  men  to  their 
labour. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Summer  came,  and  found  all  things 
in  the  same  order.  Somehow,  in 
those  quiet  country  places  it  is 
wonderful  how  mechanically  the 
usual  routine  of  events  goes  on. 

Men  grew  up,  grew  old,  and  died, 
in  the  same  homes,  in  the  same  oc- 
cupations; the  same  farms  passed 
from  father  to  son  for  generations, 
and  the  old  names  continue  upon  the 
village  sign-boards,  as  they  swing 
to  and  fro  in  the  winter  blast  or 
the  summer  breeze.  But  one  year, 
and  how  long  it  seemed  !  But  a 
year  since  I  had  met  my  lover,  and 
loved  him,  and  knew  that  he  loved 
me. 

People  said  Miss  Lisle  was  be- 
ginning to  "  go  off ;"  whatever  little 
beauty  I  may  have  had  was,  I  sup- 
pose, fading  away.  Surely  it  did 
not  matter  much  !  I  would  grow  up 
an  old,  steady,  yellow  thread-paper 
of  an  old  maid. 

An  old  maid  !  I  remembered, 
with  compunction,  how  often  I  had 
thought  of  old  maids  as  a  very  un- 
fortunate class  of  beings — people 
who  wore  shabby,  skimpy  dresses, 
and  "fronts,"  and  black  mittens, 
and  had  a  love  for  corpulent  cats. 

Already  I  began  to  feel  myself  get- 
ing  quite  ancient.  I  would  look  in  the 
glass  and  wonder  what  my  Oliver, 
my  lost,  dead  sweetheart,  could  have 
seen  in  my  little  white  face  and  sad, 
melancholy  eyes,  that  looked  as 
though  they  never  could  smile 
again. 

One  precious,  dear  token  I  had  to 
remind  me — if  I  wanted  reminding — 
of  him.  A  thick,  short  curl  of  black 
hair  ;  and  this  little  keepsake  I  car- 
ried about  with  me  night  and  day. 
"And  when  I  die,"  I  said,  "it 
shall  be  buried  with  me." 

How  the  sight  and  touch  of  that 
little  scrap  of  hair  recalled  the 
happy,  short  days  of  my  courtship. 
It  made  me  think  of  the  time  when 
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lie  bent  over  me  —  when  he  had 
kissed  me  first ;  when  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  could  part  us  ! 

If,  during  that  sad,  dreary  year 
I  tried,  feebly,  to  do  my  duty,  to 
help  my  mother,  and  to  be  both  son 
and  daughter  to  her,  it  deserves  no 
praise.  Only  when  I  was  acting, 
when  I  was  busy — and  with  such 
small  means  as  ours,  busy  I  must 
be — was  I  content. 

Then  the  burden  would  seem  to 
slip  away  from  me,  only  to  be  taken 
up  the  more  heavily  afterwards.  It 
was  when  the  long  summer  days 
were  coming  to  a  close,  and  when 
once  again  the  ripening  year 
brought  forth  promise  of  plenty  to 
the  land,  that  I  sat,  one  afternoon, 
working  in  our  sunny  little  parlour. 

It  had  been  a  wild  day,  such  as 
comes  in  the  late  summer,  tearing 
the  young  fruit  from  the  boughs 
and  scattering  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  from  the  late  flowering  roses. 
But  it  had  grown  calmer  since 
noon.  Loud  peals  of  thtfnder  we 
had  heard,  and  the  yellow  lightning 
had  flashed  and  quivered  in  the  air  ; 
but  as  the  heavy  rain  fell  in  sheets 
the  storm  abated,  and  the  thunder 
became  more  and  more  distant,  until 
it  lost  itself,  or  seemed  to  lose  itself, 
in  the  distant  heavens. 

Then  all  nature  seemed  to  waken. 
The  sun,  now  beginning  to  stoop, 
shone  out  low,  level  beams,  which 
made  the  wet  drops  glisten  as  though 
millions  of  diamonds  were  thick- 
strewn  on  every  blade  of  grass. 
The  sky  itself  was  a  marvel  of 
splendour.  To  the  west,  where  the 
.sun  was  sinking,  it  was  clear,  flecked 
with  little  bars  of  gorgeous  scarlet 
and  purple,  but,  far  away,  rank  upon 
rank  of  angry,  threatening  clouds 
rose  to  a  wonderful  height. 

There  had  been  an  ominous  silence 
•during  the  storm,  but  now  that  the 
rain  was  over  ' 'the  birds  began  to 
sing  "  as  merrily  as  ever  they  did  in 
the  famous  pie. 


High  in  the  old  trees  they  made 
the  most  clear  and  innocent  music, 
sweeter  and  more  pathetic  than 
any  opera  prima-donna  could  send 
forth.  And  I  listened,  and  smiled 
to  hear  them,  but  sighed,  too,  sadly 
enough. 

The  rain  had  been  so  heavy,  and 
even  now  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
was  so  alarming,  that  when  I  heard 
the  little  gate  leading  into  our 
garden  swing  on  its  hinges  I  did 
not  even  look  up. 

A  visitor  was  not  likely  to  choose 
such  a  day  for  venturing  out :  pro- 
bably it  was  the  gardener's  boy  from 
the  Castle,  or  Jane,  who  had  been 
"  marketing  "  at  Pen-mure.  But 
the  step  that  came  quickly  up  the 
wet  garden-walk  was  not  that  of  a 
woman,  or  of  a  boy. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  big  figure, 
the  bigger  for  a  great  "  mackintosh  " 
which  draped  the  outer  man  from 
top  to  toe. 

Mr.Derring — for  it  was  the  squire 
— looked  gigantic  when  he  wore  this 
coat.  He  had  been  caught  in  the 
shower,  that  was  evident,  for  his  coat 
was  wet  and  shining,  as  though  he 
had  been  floating  in  the  river,  and 
from  his  hat  and  white  whiskers 
little  streams  were  flowing. 

What  could  have  brought  him 
out  such  a  day  ?  But  it  was  also 
evident  that  he  rather  liked  a  wet 
walk,  for  sit  down  he  would  not. 

"I  want  you  to  come  out  with 
me,  Georgie,' '  he  said. 

"Isn't  it  very  damp  ?"  I  said, 
wondering,  and  looking  at  the  little 
pool  which  was  forming  itself  round 
each  of  the  squire's  feet. 

"Damp  !  God  bless  me,  it's — it's  a 
lovely  day.  You  girls  stick  so  close 
to  the  house,  that  you're  afraid  of  a 
drop  of  wet.  Put  on  your  hat  and 
come,  it  will  do  you  all  the  good  in 
the  world." 

"  Shall  I  tell  mother  you  are 
here?"  I  said. 

His  manner  was  unusual — quick, 
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flurried,  and  excited.  But  that  such 
a  theory  would  have  been  rank 
heresy,  and  that  Mr.  Derring  was 
a  very  temperate  man,  one  would 
have  said  he  had  had  too  much 
claret-cup  at  luncheon.  But  claret- 
cup,  or  any  other  sort  of  "  cup," 
would  not  make  a  man's  face  pale, 
and  his  manner  a  queer  compound 
of  anxiety  and  elation. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  at 
the  Castle  ?"  I  could  nothelp  asking, 
with  some  curiosity. 

64 At  the  Castle?"  He  looked 
rather  taken  aback  at  my  question, 
and  he  hesitated. 

"  I  will  take  a  walk,  if  you  like," 
I  said,  when  I  found  that  he  was 
not  going  to  gratify  my  inquisitive 
feelings. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  take  a 
walk,"he  said  hastily;  "  but  you  may 
as  well  come  ;  it  will  do  you  more 
good  than  poking  over  your  work." 

There  was  no  making  him  out. 
He  would  not  even  sit  down,  he  was 
in  such  a  palpable  state  of  fidget; 
and  when  I  left  the  room  to  tell  my 
mother  that  I  was  going  out  for  a 
walk  with  Mr.  Derring,  I  could 
hear  him  pacingheavily  up  and  down 
our  little  room,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  bear  in  a  cage. 

"  Going  out  for  a  walk,  my  dear ! " 
said  my  mother,  surprised  ;  44  and 
with  the  squire !  is  it  not  too  damp  ?" 

44  Mr.  Derring  says  'tis  a  lovely 
evening,"  I  said  ;  but  I  did  not  say 
that  the  good  man  was  in  a  state  of 
fuss  about  something  or  other.  I 
trusted  to  finding  out  in  the  course 
of  the  walk  what  he  was  in  a  fidget 
about. 

I  had  not  the  least  fear  that  he 
was  going  to  renew  his  unwelcome 
proposal.  No ;  we  knew  each  other 
too  well  now  for  any  such  fear  to 
come  into  my  mind. 

If  Mr.  Derring  had  not  quite  set 
aside  this,  his  most  absurd  fancy,  at 
least  he  did  not  allow  it  to  appear. 
He  was  as  kind  as  possible,  gentle, 


considerate — more  than  a  friend, 
but  that  was  all. 

And  so,  though  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  made 
him  so  distrait,  so  pale  and  unlike 
himself,  still  I  was  not  at  all  afraid 
that  he  was  going  to  renew  his 
proposal. 

Sorrow  does  many  things  for  us. 
It  strengthens,  purifies  the  mind. 
It  had  done  something  for  me,  for  it 
had  changed  me  from  a  girl  into  a 
woman — a  woman  who  could  de- 
liberately go  out  for  a  walk  with  a 
man  who  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  without  for  one  moment  think- 
ing that  it  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
flirtation. 

44  Something  certainly  has  hap- 
pened," I  thought,  as  we  walked 
along  in  silence  ;  and  I  saw  by  the 
squire's  face  and  manner  that  he 
was  disturbed  and  puzzled. 

Whether  his  agitation  were 
pleasing  or  otherwise,  I  could  hardly 
make  out.  A  woman  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  very  completely  con- 
cealed any  trace  of  such  agitation  ;. 
but  then  Mr.  Derring  was  not  a 
woman,  and,  as  I  have,  I  think,  said 
before,  men  are  less  apt  at  practis- 
ing what  I  may  call 44  social  hypocri- 
sies," and  therefore  he  walked,  or 
rather  stalked,  along  by  my  side,  in 
his  great,  shining  coat,  answering  in 
the  briefest  sentences,  and  pulling 
vaguely  at  his  long  white  beard. 

44  Have  you  been  to  the  church, 
lately  V  he  said. 

Now,  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  organist,  I  had  taken  upon 
me  to  aid  the  Sunday  choir  by  per- 
forming upon  the  wheezy  old  organ 
that  kept  the  singers  at  Abbotts-Gift 
Church  together. 

Not  that  I  was  a  clever  musician — 
far  from  it.  My  mother  had  herself 
taught  me  the  small  quantity  of 
musical  knowledge  that  was  in  me. 
I  could  sing  a  little  by  ear,  and,  in 
fact,  I  played  pretty  much  by  ear 
also. 
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The  clergyman,  however,  think- 
ing any  port  is  welcome  in  a  storm, 
and  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread  gladly  accepted  my  services  as 
organist  j>r0  tem.,  and  so  two  even- 
ings in  each  week  I  made  my  way 
up  into  the  mouldy,  worm-eaten 
gallery  of  the  quaint  old  church,  and 
made  the  instrument  groan  and 
squeak  under  my  fingers. 

I  think  these  labours  made  me 
somehow  forget  my  sorrows;  some- 
times in  the  dim  light  (for,  small  as 
the  church  was,  and  shabby  to  boot, 
it  owned  two  fine  old  stained-glass 
windows),  as  the  tones  rolled  through 
the  building,  I  could  think  of  my 
dead  with  less  bitterness.  For  under 
the  old  stones  of  that  church  lay 
the  bones  of  others  who  had  lived 
out  their  little  life,  loved,  sorrowed, 
died.  It  would  be  for  a  little  time, 
then,  too,  my  time  would  be  over, 
and  my  tears  and  sighs,  shortcom- 
ings and  repentance,  be  at  an  end. 

Thus,  you  see,  it  was  why  the 
squire  asked  me  if  I  had  been  to  the 
church.  If  he  wished  to  have  me 
as  companion  in  his  walk,  the  ques- 
tion was  an  injudicious  one.  For  it 
recalled  to  me  the  fact  that  I  had  not 
been  to  the  church  lately,  that  I  had 
not  an  idea  of  the  music  for  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  and  that  I  and  my 
band  of  faithful  followers  should  most 
certainly  "  come  to  grief." 

The  church  key  was  easily  got  at; 
also,  there  was  a  small  boy,  an 
orphan,  who  performed  the  task  of 
blowing  the  organ  bellows  for  the 
"  consideration  "  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  week. 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me," 
I  said,  stopping  ;  "  what  should  I 
have  done  1  I'll  call  at  Owen's  for 
the  key  and  get  my  'blower,'  and 
have  half  an  hour's  practice." 

Owen,  the  sexton,  lived  quite  close 
to  the  church.  Owen  himself  was  not 
at  home.  Mrs.  Owen,  a  tall  woman 
with  a  long  face,  and  a  dismal  black 
gown   that  looked  as  if  it  had 


formerly  done  duty  on  a  parson's 
back  (as  perhaps  it  had),  was,  and 
so  was  also  Teddy,  my  blower. 

"  Then  I  will  say  good-bye,"  said 
my  squire,  quite  cheerfully,  and 
exactly  as  if  his  whole  aim  and  object 
was  attained  by  landing  me  in  Owen's 
cottage. 

"Good-bye,"  said  I.  "Thank 
Ethel,  please,  for  the  roses." 

Again  he  said  good-bye — surely  he 
was  very  odd  that  evening  ! — and  he 
shook  my  hands  till  the  tears  stood 
in  my  eyes. 

Was  I  dreaming  i  Surely  I  must 
have  been,  or  else,  strange  and  un- 
called-for as  it  would  seem,  as  he 
turned  away  I  saw  the  tears  in  his. 

Teddy  was  at  leisure,  and  was,  I 
thought,  rather  glad  to  get  away 
from  Mrs.  Owen,  who  was  of  a 
serious  and  severe  nature,  for  half 
an  hour. 

Teddy  was  a  friend  of  mine,  an 
elfish,  blue-eyed,  red-lipped  urchin, 
with  a  spice  of  mischief  in  him 
which  not  even  Mrs.  Owen's  Spartan 
bringing-up  could  knock  out  of  him. 

So  Teddy  ran  with  a  will  and  un- 
locked the  low-browed  church  door, 
and  in  and  up  we  went,  he  and  I. 

If  I  have  not  mentioned  Abbott's- 
Gift  Church  to  you  before,  it  was  not 
for  lack  of  love  for  it.  For  I  loved 
it — there  was  a  quaint,  old-world  air 
about  it  which  seemed  to  me  ten 
times  more  solemn  than  a  spick-and- 
span  new  modern  church. 

Wise  men  groaned  over  its  mongrel 
architecture.  I  dare  say  it  was  very 
bad,  but  it  had  been  built  long,  long 
ago;  part  of  it  was  portion  of  the 
old  abbey. 

There  were  divers  old  memorial 
brasses,  telling,  in  queer  spelling, 
how  the  bones  of  the  good  knight 
Hugo  de  Lisle,  lord  of  the  manor, 
reposed  within  these  walls,  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  by  his  true  and 
faithful  esquire,  Piers  Raymond. 

There  was  a  wonderful  piece  of 
imagery  in  stone  representing  Dame 
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Margery  Lisle,  her  husband  (in  an 
uncomfortable  peaked  beard),  and 
seven  little  children  of  great  simi- 
larity, all  lying  peacefully  together 
on  a  huge  slab,  with  folded  hands. 

Here  also  was  buried  the  "  wicked 
man"  of  the  Lisle  family,  a  knight 
of  Charles  II.  s  time.  There  were 
queer  stories  told  of  this  ancestor. 

Some  said  he  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  Royal  and  Republican 
forces,  that  he  had  two  wives  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  one  of  them 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  Here  he 
was,  however,  resting  very  quietly 
after  his  wild  life. 

There  were  high-backed  pews  for 
the  worshippers,  and  a  pulpit  of  very 
finely-carved  dark  oak,  and  the  light 
came  in  softened  by  windows  of 
stained  glass  which  a  pious  and 
wealthy  Lisle  had  brought  over,  at 
great  cost,  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  purple,  and  crimson,  and  blue 
from  these  windows  fell  now  on  the 
old  pavement,  and  on  the  uncomfort- 
able pews,  as  I  took  my  seat  at  the 
organ  and  began  to  play  the  hymn 
which  I  thought  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  sing  the  next  Sunday.  I 
dare  say,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  a 
musician  would  have  thought  it  very 
bad — both  organ  and  organist;  but, 
bad  as  it  was,  as  I  played,  my 
troubles  seemed  to  fall  from  me — 
like  Pilgrim's  burden  at  the  cross — 
tears,  not  altogether  unhappy  ones, 
filled  my  eyes,  and  the  words  of  the 
sweet  old  hymn — old,  yet  always 
new  —  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden," 
comforted  and  warmed  my  heart. 

But  presently  the  music  stopped, 
and  Teddy,  putting  a  round  head 
and  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  in  view, 
said, — 

"It's  getting  dark,  Miss  Georgie." 

"  Is  it,  Teddy  ?  I  think  we  have 
done  very  well." 

Teddy  thought  so  too.  It  took 
little  time  to  shut  up  the  organ  and 
grope  our  way  down  the  dark,  stone 
stairs.    Teddy,  who  disliked  the 


idea  of  being  in  the  church  alone,, 
taking  very  good  care  not  to  be  last 
in  the  descent. 

But,  dark  as  it  was  in  the  church, 
it  was  light  outside. 

As  I  stepped  out  into  the  soft  air 
these  words  occurred  to  me,  "In 
the  evening  time  there  shall  be 
light;"  for  the  storm  and  angry 
fury  of  the  morning  had  but  ren- 
dered the  twilight  the  more  charm- 
ing. 

"  I  would,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  visit 
my  Gerald's  grave  before  I  went 
home." 

The  flowers  that  I  had  planted 
were  now  growing,  some  were  blos- 
soming, upon  the  sacred  mound. 
At  the  head  was  a  white  marble 
cross,  with  the  name  of  our  darling 
and  the  date  of  his  death  upon  it. 

And  as  I  drew  near  I  saw  a  bird 
perching  upon  the  marble,  and  sing- 
ing away  so  merrily,  only  flying 
when  I  was  near  enough  to  touch 
it.  I  knelt  down  and  leant  my  hot 
cheek  against  the  cold  stone ;  this 
insensible  marble  seemed  like  a 
friend  to  me.  How  often  had  I 
kissed  it,  fondled  it  in  the  madness 
of  my  misery — read  the  distinct 
black  letters  which  marred  its 
whiteness. 

I  could  come  here  and  think  of 
my  brother,  and  mourn  for  him,  and 
go  home  half-comforted  with  the 
very  idea  that  he  rested  so  near  us. 
But  my  Oliver,  where  was  he  %  He 
rested  in  a  distant  land,  with  only 
strangers'  cold  hands  to  place  him 
in  his  tomb,  without  my  being  able 
to  tell  him  that  I  loved  him,  that  I 
would  have  died  for  him ! 

I  don't  know  much  about  mad 
people  or  mad-houses,  but  I  should 
think  that  the  ranks  of  those  afflicted 
wretches  must  be  recruited  plenti- 
fully from  the  multitude  who  vex 
themselves  with  "  what  might  have 
been." 

I  could  not  think  of  Gerald  with- 
out thinking  of  Oliver;  for  in  my 
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passionate  regret  for  one  I  had  done 
injustice  to  the  other. 

"  Well,"  I  thought  to  myself,  with 
that  sort  of  inward  sigh  which  tells 
a  tale  of  its  own,  "  perhaps  in 
another  world  we  may  meet — who 
knows  ? — and  I  shall  ask  him  to 
forgive  me." 

I  may  have  sat  an  hour  so  think- 
ing when  I  heard  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard  open,  and,  looking  up 
with  some  surprise,  I  saw  two  gen- 
tlemen enter  and  walk  towards  the 
church. 

"  Some  antiquary  from  Pen-mure 
come  to  copy  the  old  brasses,"  I 
thought,  for  our  little  church  was 
rather  celebrated  for  its  antiquity. 

I  stood  up,  but  still  lingered  ;  for 
the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
touched  the  marble  into  rosy  life, 
and  seemed  to  say,  hopefully,  "I  go. 
but  I  will  rise  again." 

Then,  as  I  looked,  still  sorry  to  go 
away,  for  it  always  cost  me  a  pang 
to  leave  my  darling,  I  heard  foot- 
steps close  to  me.  A  hand  touched 
my  shoulder.  I  looked  round,  I 
looked  up.    Oh,  my  lost  love  ! 

"Oliver,  Oliver,  forgive  me!" 
In  the  delirium  of  the  moment — for 
I  do  think  I  was  as  mad  as  possible 
for  a  few  minutes — I  thought  he  had 
come  from  the  dead. 

But  it  was  no  dead  man,  no  dis- 
embodied spirit  that  touched  me, 
that  held  me  in  his  arms,  that 
pressed  me  to  him  with  almost  pain- 
ful force,  that  looked  at  me,  smiled 
at  me,  called  me, — 

"  Georgie,  love  !  darling  !  my 
own  !    Did  I  frighten  you  ?  " 

He  had  come  back  to  me  !  Oh, 
God  be  thanked,  my  darling  was 
safe,  after  all ! 

Not  a  word  could  I  speak.  I  was 
content,  happy  to  rest  in  his  arms, 
to  lean  my  head  against  his  breast  ; 
and,  so  placed,  I  think  I  could  most 
gladly  have  died. 

Heaven  was  very  good  to  me,  and 
did  not  take  away  my  senses  in  the 


sudden,  fearful  joy  of  this  return,  as 
it  seemed,  from  the  dead. 

"  They  told  me  you  were  dead" 
I  said,  when  I  found  that  I  could 
speak,  and  when  I  had  assured  my- 
self that  he  was  indeed  living — I 
had  both  his  hands  in  mine  ;  could 
I  ever  let  them  go  again  ? 

"  Did  they  ?  And  did  you  mourn 
for  me?"  he  said,  but  smiling  as  he 
spoke ;  for  he  must  have  guessed 
the  reply  I  would  makea  to  that 
question. 

Indeed  I  made  no  reply,  but  I 
clung  to  him  ;  I  raised  my  lips  to 
his,  and  he  kissed  me  almost  as  we 
kiss  the  dead  before  they  are  hid 
from  our  eyes. 

"  Say  you  forgive  me  ! "  I  said  to- 
him.  I  must  have  his  pardon  for 
the  wrong  I  had  done  him. 

66  No  ;  I  have  nothing  to  forgive," 
he  said. 

u  I  was  guiltless  of  doing  harm  to 
Gerald ;  but  I  ought  to  have  been 
patient,  to  have  waited,  to  have 
trusted." 

"  I  have  hated  myself  ever  since," 
I  said,  penitently.  u  And,  oh, 
when  I  heard  that  you  were  gone 
— that  I  never,  never  could  tell  you 
how  I  loved  you,  how  much  I  wanted 
your  pardon — sometimes  it  seemed 
aspf  I  couldn't  live  !  " 

"I  was  a  wretch  to  have  left  you ! " 
he  said  ;  "  and  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you  that  I  can't  even  make  a 
beginning  now.  Do  you  know  that 
the  squire,  good  old  fellow,  nearly 
went  into  a  fit  when  I  walked  into 
the  dining-room  at  the  Castle  to-day. 
You  should  have  seen  him." 

"  Oh,  Le  ought  to  have  told  me," 
I  said,  feeling  angry  at  the  idea  that 
I  had  lost  one  whole  hour  of  such 
happiness — for  life  is  too  short  to. 
spare  willingly  a  moment  of  perfect 

"  He  wanted  to,  but  I  wanied  to 
have  the  great  delight  myself.  I 
was  jealous  of  any  one  having  the 
first  sweet  look  of  surprise,  of  glad- 
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ness !  For,  Georgie,  though  I  left 
you  in  anger,  still  I  knew  you  loved 
me  !  He  is  waiting  in  the  church  ; 
he  told  me  you  were  here.  You 
must  tell  the  news  to  your  mother, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  startling  her.  Do 
you  think,  Georgie,  she  has  for- 
given me  ?" 

"  Forgiven  you  !  ah,  Oliver,  she 
never  was  angry  with  you.  You 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself." 

"  Blame  you !  God  forbid  !"  he 
said. 

If  Mr.  Derring  had  been  in  the 
church,  he  must  have  been  tired  of 
waiting  ;  but  when  at  last  we  went 
to  look  for  him,  he  was  not  to  be 
found. 

But  Teddy,  running  out  of  the 
sexton's  cottage — glad  of  the  mo- 
ment's reprieve  from  Mrs.  Owen's 
supervision — told  us  that  66  the 
squire,  he  were  gone  home ;  he 
said  he  would  be  sure  to  go  up  to 
the  cottage  to-morrow,  to  see  Mistress 
Lisle." 

Home  we  went  then,  together. 
Just  at  first  my  joy  was  so  supreme, 
my  happiness  so  perfect,  that  I  did 
not  need  any  information,  any  ex- 
planation, of  how  my  Oliver  bad 
come  back  to  me.  Dead,  he  could 
not  have  been,  since  here  he  was — 
handsomer,  browner  than  ever — a 
living  man.  But  as  the  flood  of 
my  content  gradually  subdued  itself 
into  less  tumultuous  fashion,  I  felt 
my  curiosity  awakening. 

iC  But  tell  me,  Oliver,"  I  said — 
"tell  me  why  they  said  you  were 
dead." 

"  Because  they  thought  I  was," 
he  replied.  "It's  a  long  story, 
Georgie.  You  know,  when  I  went 
out  two  of  the  native  regiments  had 
risen  and  killed  their  officers.  We 
were  stationed  at  Zelundra.  The 
mutiny  was  spreading  ;  there  were 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
us  Europeans,  and  some  Sikhs. 

"  Were  they  faithful  1— the  Sikhs, 
I  mean,"  I  said. 


"  True  as  steel,"  he  replied  ;  "  fine 
fellows,  and  they  were  well  tried. 
We  had  to  cut  our  way,  if  we  could, 
through  a  mob  of  the  mutineers.  They 
had  some  training,  and  were  com- 
manded by  a  chief  who  called  him- 
self the  Rajah  of  Zelundra,  a  clever, 
daring  man,  who,  they  said,  was  a 
fiend  in  man's  form.  Well,  we 
charged  them.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell 
you  how  'twas  done.  Our  horses 
carried  us  through,  I  suppose — any 
way,  I  remember  very  little  about  it. 
But  we  paid  dearly  for  it !  One 
young  lad,  quite  a  boy,  was  next 
me — a  brave,  good-humoured  fellow, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  only  just 
come  from  Eton.  His  horse  was 
shot.  I  remember  seeing  half  a 
dozen  black  fellows  at  him.  I  had 
two  shots  in  my  revolver,  and  I  let 
them  have  it  ;  that  gave  us  a 
moment.  My  horse  was  untouched, 
and  I  was  not  wounded,  while  poor 
Jack  had  his  left  wrist  broken.  I 
think,  somehow,  I  got  him  up  on  my 
horse,  for  it  was  a  shame  to  let  the 
lad  die  like  a  dog  amongst  those 
devils.  '  Ride  for  your  life  !'  I  said. 
Then  we  had  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 
But  I  knew  very  little  more  about 
it,  for  as  we  were  two  to  a  hundred, 
we  had  no  chance.  I  think,  how- 
ever— why,  Georgie,  darling,  you 
are  as  white  as  death  !  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing  ;  oh,  go  on. 
Oliver !"  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  remember  nothing  more. 
It  must  have  been  a  day  after  when 
I  came  to  myself.  Why,  I  thought, 
where  was  I  ?  I  was  in  darkness  ; 
my  arm  was  tied  up.  I  had  been 
hurt,  too,  in  the  shoulder,  and  alto- 
gether ,  I  was  weak  and  confused. 
But  my  head  was  clear  enough. 
Gradually  the  whole  scene  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  guessed  that  I  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  that  I  was 
at  the  Rajah's  mercy.  '  And  if  so/ 
I  thought,  '  there's  an  end  to  Cap- 
tain Frost,'  for  you  don't  know, 
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Georgie,  and  I  can't  tell  you,  what 
this  Rajah  was  capable  of.    It  did 
seem  very  hard  to  die  thus — with 
my  men,  in  the  thick  of  the  row,  it 
would  have  been  easier  ;  but  to  die 
like  a  dog,  in  the  hands  of  this  man, 
was  a  bad  job.    I  could  not  have 
been  long  conscious — I  had  no  way 
of  telling  the  hour,  for  my  watch, 
my  clothes  were  gone,  when  I  heard 
a  voice.     See,  I  could  not,  but  a 
hand  touched  mine.    '  Sahib,'  the 
voice  said,  sounding  familiarly  to  me, 
*  can  you  walk,  can  you  move  ? '  I 
answered  that  I  could.     6  Then,' 
said  the  voice,  '  come  with  me,  trust 
to  me  ;  I  am  your  friend  ;  I  have 
eaten  of  your  salt,  and  would  help 
you.'     '  Where  am  I V  I  asked.  I 
knew  now  who  my  friend  in  need 
was.    He  was  an  old  Moonshee  who 
used  to  come  to  teach  me  Hindos- 
tanee.    We  had  become  friends,  and 
he  was  here,  at  his  own  peril,  to 
help  me.     But   it  was   no  easy 
matter.      The  Rajah  had  murdered 
some  of  his  prisoners.     I,  as  an 
English  officer,  was  kept,  as  a  sort 
of  bonne  bouche,  for  the  last.  No 
European  could  have  helped  me ; 
but  my  old  Moonshee — blessings  on 
him! — knew  the  Rajah  and  his  ways. 
There  was  a  secret  passage  from  the 
dungeon  in  which  I  was  to  sacred 
caves,  and  the  old  man  hoped  that, 
if  we  were  once  in  these  caves,  we 
could  find  a  retreat  in  them  till 
some  good  chance  provided  us  with 
means  of  escape.      He  had  a  lamp, 
and   he   lit  it,  some  food,  and  a 
revolver.     He  told   me  that  the 
Rajah  feared  the  Europeans,  under 
General  Hay,  were  marching  from 
Belpore — if  so,  he  was  done  for.  I 
was  to  be  put  an  end  to  that  day. 
There  was  little  time  to  be  lost. 
Lighting  the  lamp,  he  led  the  way ; 
and  through  low  arches,  by  long 
passages,  half  smothered  with  dust, 
and   blinded   by   bats   and  other 
unclean  things  which  flew  against 
us,  we  at  last  reached  the  caves. 


Such  place i,  Georgie!  Some  time 
or  other,  my  darling,  I  will  tell  you 
about  them,  but  not  now.  My 
Moonshee,  as  soon  as  we  were  pretty 
safe  from  pursuit,  took  care  to  make 
me  even  blacker  than  I  am,  by 
staining  my  skin  from  top  to  toe. 
He  made  me  cut  off  my  moustache, 
and  put  some  sort  of  a  native  dress, 
which  was  like  an  old  woman's 
gown,  on  me,  and  then  we  waited 
there  for  some  weeks.  Those  were 
sad  times,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I  felt 
that  some  day  I  would  come  back 
to  England,  and  to  my  Georgie  ! 
The  Moonshee  did  not  stay  all  the 
time  with  me.  As  the  secret  of  these 
holy  caves  was  only  known  to  a  few, 
I  was  pretty  safe — the  safer  because 
the  Rajah  thought  that,  in  despair,  I 
had  flung  myself  down  a  well  or  pit 
that  was  in  my  prison.  My  old 
man  brought  me  word  that  I  was 
reported  dead,  the  mistake  occurring 
from  the  body  of  one  of  our  men,  a 
tall  Cornishman,  who  was,  I  suppose, 
like  me.  At  all  events,  my  place 
was  filled  up,  and  in  the  hurry  of 
that  time,  when  an  officer  more  or 
less  didn't  count,  my  life  or  death 
was  not  of  much  matter." 

"  Oh,  Oliver  !  what  a  dreadful 
time,  and  what  an  escape ;  but  when 
you  escaped  from  the  caves,  why 
drdn't  you  write  to  me  ?  " 

" Because,  my  own,  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  all  myself,  because  some- 
times a  thought  came  to  me  that  you 
might  have  ceased  to  love  me;  and 
then  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  that 
were  the  case  I  would  not  see  you 
again,  why  should  I  trouble  you 
again  ?    I  would  suffer  alone." 

"  Ah,  no  wonder  you  thought  so 
of  me  !  "  I  said  ;  but  I  saw  that  now 
there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  in 
his  mind. 

We  were  now  very  close  to  our 
cottage ;  and  the  rest  of  his  story  I 
will  tell  in  a  few  words. 

They  made  their  escape  from  the 
caves  at  a  time  when  the  Rajah 
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was  occupied  defending  his  palace 
against  General  Hay's  forces ;  and 
then,  as  Oliver  wished  to  keep  his 
secret  to  himself,  he  retained  the 
native  dress  till  they  reachedBombay. 
Then  he  took  leave  of  the  old 
Moonshee,  and  once  more  putting 
on  European  clothes,  set  sail  for 
•old  England. 

This  was  my  sweetheart's  story; 
how  it  sounded  told  by  the  dear 
lips  that  I  had  fancied  were  mute 
for  ever,  you  can  hardly  imagine, 
as  you  read  it  in  matter-of-fact  black 
and  white. 

I  can  seem  to  see  now,  as  I  look 
into  the  past,  the  quiet  landscape 
just  beginning  to  wear  the  smoke, 
and  melancholy  tints  of  the  hour 
after  sunset.  The  tall  trees  stand- 
ing like  sentinels,  the  rocks  making 
their  way  homewards, 
"Deeply  painted  'gainst  the  crimson 
sky;" 

•one  or  two  full  stars  beginning  to 
peep  out,  and  our  cottage,  with  the 
Virginian  creeper  climbing  up  its 
porch  and  low  windows,  close  at 
hand. 

"  And  now  I  must  tell  mother,"  I 
said.  My  heart  beat  as  though  I 
should  suffocate.  How  was  I  to 
tell  her  that  he  whom  we  had 
mourned  for  as  dead  was  alive,  and 
at  the  door  ? 

But  it  must  be  done,  and  to  delay 
only  seemed  to  make  the  matter 
more  difficult.  I  went  in  ;  she  was 
not  in  the  house  after  all. 

"  The  missus  is  out  in  the  garden, 
Miss  Georgie,"  said  Jane,  as,  after 
scanning  parlour  and  bed-room,  I 
went  into  the  kitchen,  "  and  Miss 
Derring,  she's  with  her,  miss." 

Miss  Derring,"  I  said,  blankly. 
Had  Ethel  Derring  come  from  the 
Castle  to  tell  my  mother? 

There  was  in  our  little  garden  a 
small  summer-house,  if  I  can  call  it 
by  so  grand  a  name ;  and  as  my 
mother  and  Ethel  Derring  were  not 
anywhere   visible  in   the  garden, 


needs  must  be  that  they  were  in  the 
summer-house. 

And  so  they  were;  for,  as  we 
drew  near  the  little  tumble-down  hut, 
Ethel  Derring  herself  came  running 
out  to  meet  us.  Absolutely  crying !  not 
a  doubt  of  it.  Who  had  ever  before 
seen  the  stately,  dignified  young 
lady  of  Castle  Derring  so  moved. 
But  when  she  met  us  she  smiled. 

"  She  knows  it  all,  Georgie ;  she 
knows  it  all,  thank  goodness  !  Oh, 
she's  all  right,  quite  calm  now ;  but 
she  was,  oh,  very  much  moved  ! 
Poor  dear  Mrs.  Lisle.  You  see 
papa  thought  it  would  never  do  for 
her  to  hear  it  suddenly,  and  so  I 
came  and  I  told  her,  and  now  she's 
quite  prepared — " 

What  between  her  laughing  and 
her  crying,  it  was  evident  that  Miss 
Derring  herself  was  half-way  on  the 
road  to  hysterics. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you,  after  all, 
how  it  was  with  my  mother  when 
she  saw  Oliver. 

She  had  cried  so  much,  in  her 
sudden  joy  and  surprise,  that  it  was 
evident  that  she  could  hardly  cry 
any  more. 

I  think  I  was  just  a  little  dis- 
appointed. Somehow,  I  had  ex- 
pected a  rapture  of  delight — a  wonder 
of  happiness  and  surprise. 

Perhaps  I  forgot  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  much  sorrow  ;  that,  after 
all,  her  Gerald  was  dead,  even 
though  Oliver  was  restored  to  us. 

She  was  very,  very  pale,  like  one 
who  has,  indeed,  seen  a  vision,  and 
could  only  say  a  few  words.  She 
held  Oliver's  hand  and  pressed  it, 
and  welcomed  him  home,  just  as  it 
he  were  only  come  from  a  day's 
journey. 

The  truth  was,  she  could  not 
realize  it. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to-morrow,"  she 
whispered  to  me,  seeing,  I  think, 
that  I  looked  a  little  disappointed. 
The  first  sight  of  Oliver  was  almost 
painful.    It  was  well  for  all  three 
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of  us  that  Ethel  Derring  was  there 
then.  She  was  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. She  it  was  who,  taking  my 
mother  kindly,  and  making  her  lean 
on  her,  walked  up  and  down  the 
narrow  garden  walk,  talking  cheer- 
fully and  brightly  of  Oliver's  return. 

I  could  hardly  think  it  really  was 
the  cold,  stately  Ethel,  who,  when 
my  mother  was  restored  to  some- 
what like  composure,  ran  into  the 
house,  and  bustled  up  Jane  to  get 
tea. 

"  For  I  am  so  thirsty,  and  you 
must  give  me  a  cup,  won't  you  ? 
And  I  brought  over  a  few  late 
peaches  for  you,  Mrs.  Lisle,  all  for 
yourself.  Not  one  of  them  must 
you  give  these  young  people  I  "  So 
she  ran  on. 

I  don't  quite  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  her  that  evening. 
It  was  altogether  like  an  evening  in 
fairy  land.  Ethel  would  let  none 
but  herself  make  tea. 

My  mother,  in  her  great  armchair, 
leaning  back  and  looking,  in  spite 
of  shabby  black  dress  and  care 
worn  features,  so  portly  and  lady- 
like ;  and  Ethel,  all  lavender  silk, 
and  lace,  and  perfume,  absolutely 
laughing,  and  chatting,  and  taking 
the  burden  of  the  evening  on  her- 
self. 

Jane  had  made  a  wonderful  cake 
in  honour  of  the  occasion ;  and  the 
table,  adorned  with  a  few  late  sum- 
mer flowers,  and  with  the  blushing, 
cream- tinted  peaches  piled  high  on 
one  of  our  old-fashioned  blue  dishes, 
looked  quite  homely  and  pretty. 

Oliver  told  his  story  over  again. 
Since  then  the  tales  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  have  become  matters  of 
history. 

Late  that  night  we  sat  till  the 
noise  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  the 
Castle  brougham,  driven  by  the  fat, 
old  family  coachman,  came  to  take 
Miss  Derring  home. 

Poor  Gerald's  little  room — in  the 
little  bed  where  our  darling  had 


slept,  where  he  had  lain  in  the  last 
sleep  of  all — Oliver  occupied  that 
night. 

"  Good  night !  "  he  whispered, 
when  the  clock  struck  one,  and  my 
mother  would  hear  of  not  a  moment's 
longer  sitting  up.  And  so  we  all 
slept  under  the  same  roof. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  we 
had  one  more  walk  together.  But 
then  Oliver  must  leave  us;  he  must 
go  to  Chesterholt  to  take  possession 
of  his  property. 

"Does  Mr.  Gideon  Frost  know 
that  you  are  alive  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!  By  this  time  he 
does.  When  I  landed,  I  went  at 
once  to  my  father's  agent,  and  he 
went  to  Chesterholt.  I'm  almost 
sorry  for  Gideon,  though  there's  no 
love  lost  between  us,  for  it  must 
be  such  an  awful  disappointment 
to  him,  my  not  being  dead,  after 
all!" 

He  went.  It  seemed  hard  to  part 
with  him,  though  but  for  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Gideon  Frost  did  not  wait  to 
see  him.  He  simply  left  the  place, 
and  went  to  London.  But  familiar 
friends  of  his — those  accommodating 
creatures  who  carefully  repeat  each 
word,  and  add  to  it,  and  make 
capital  of  every  bit  of  news  or 
scandal  that  they  can  grasp — said 
that  when  he  first  heard  that  Oliver 
was  not  dead,  but  living,  his  lan- 
guage was  simply  horrible. 

Oliver,  therefore,  found  neither 
let  nor  hindrance  in  entering  upon 
his  new  life. 

"  But  it  is  an  awful  place,"  he 
said  to  me,  when,  after  a  looking 
into,  and  reading  of  title  deeds, 
leases,  and  such  like  legal  matters, 
he  came  back  to  Abbotsgift  again. 
"  When  you  see  it  you  will  hate  it." 

His  description,  certainly,  was  by 
no  means  flattering. 

"  Fancy  a  great,  gaunt,  square 
house  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  all  win- 
dows, like  a  barrack  ;  the  rooms  all 
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large,  not  a  cosy,  snug  little  place 
amongst  them  ;  and  the  furniture 
covered  all  over  with  stiff,  shiny 
grey  holland !  My  cave  at  Zelundra 
was  warmer,  at  all  events  ! " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Oliver  !  "  I  said. 

H  Well,  I  won't;  but  when  you  see 
it  you  will  agree  with  me.  Do  you 
know,  Georgie,  a  famous  idea  has 
come  into  my  mind  !" 

"  What  is  it,  pray  ?  "  I  asked. 

"You  know  this  place  will  be 
yours ;  well,  why  not  spend  some- 
thing on  setting  it  up,  making  it 
comfortable,  adding  a  room  here, 
and  a  room  there,  and  laying  out  a 
new  garden,  and  so  on?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  very  nice  place  ; 
but  then,  where's  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  You  know,  Oliver, 
I  haven't  a  penny." 

"  Dearest  and  best  of  Georgies  !  " 
he  replied,  gathering  me  into  his 
great  strong  arms  with  such  gentle 
force  that  I  could  not  have  resisted 
him,  had  I  the  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  I 
hadn't. 

"  My  own  !  I  have,  or  will  have, 
the  money  ;  enough  of  it  to  do  all 
this.  We  could  make  this  place  a 
home,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  all 
the   architects  or  upholsterers  in 


Europe  could  turn  Chesterholt  into 
auything  of  the  kind." 

"  That  would  be  delightful,, 
Oliver  !  " 

"  Wouldn't  it?  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  it.  I  must  run  up  to  Lon- 
don this  week,  to  see  about  this 
selling-out  business.  '  And  now, 
Georgie,  tell  me,  when  will  you 
come  to  me  and  make  me  happy,, 
for  happy  I  am  not,  and  never  can 
be,  until  you  are  mine  ?  " 

"Are  you  not  happy  now?"  I 
asked.  I  was  a  little  disappointed, 
for  I  myself  was  almost  without  an 
unsatisfied  wish  ;  there  was  not  a 
cloud  on  my  horizon. 

For  an  answer,  he  bent  down,  and 
drew  my  face  close  to  his,  and  our 
lips  met  in  a  long,  long  kiss. 

But  though  he  made  no  other 
reply,  I  was  satisfied. 

These  days  that  I  have  written  of 
are  gone  by,  passed  into  the  roll  of 
vanished  years.  And  a  few  words 
more  will  tell  you  all  that  remains 
to  be  told  of  my  story — I  became 
my  Oliver's  wife.  And  we  have 
learnt  to  talk  of  Gerald  without  pain, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  may  meet  him  in  heaven. 
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NEW  ODE  TO  SAINT  PATRICK. 

An  authentic  account  of  the  banishment  of  toads  and  snakes  from  Ireland;  together 
with  the  Saint's  intentions  respecting  them,  and  the  magical  creation  of  the 
shamrock.  Deciphered  and  translated  from  recently -discovered  ancient  Milesian 
records  by  Lango-Lee. 

When  Csesar,  by  conquests  unsated, 

On  Erin's  soft  slopes  set  his  eye, 
His  troops  he  debarked,  and,  elated, 

Strolled  forth  to  a  wake,  as  a  spy. 
That  brawny  barbarian,  the  Briton, 

In  Britain  he'd  beaten  anew, 
Then  furbished  fresh  fetters  to  fit  on 

The  Free-men  of  Brian  Boru. 

He'd  heard  of  our  civilization, 

Our  muniments  modelled  in  mud  ; 
Our  archives — with  "  Notes  on  Creation," 

The  "  Special  Report "  of  "  The  Flood," 
By  one  who  declared  an  embargo 

Was  placed  on  the  Ark  and  her  crew, 
And  that  he,  not  half  liking  her  cargo, 

Sculled  home  in  a  Celtic  canoe. 

From  Britain  he  came  empty  handed — 

No  wonder,  for  History  tells 
That  the  nobles,  wherever  he  landed, 

Were  robed  in  "  red-ochre  "  and  <c  shells," 
Whilst  those  who  fought  bravely  beside  them, 

The  serfs  that  they  held  in  their  thrall, 
Had  "  shells  "  and  the  "  ochre  "  denied  them, 

Parading  in — "  nothing  at  all !  " 

He  little  knew  then  we  were  Romans, 

Established  ere  Rome  had  been  built, 
So  look'd  on  our  Island  as  no  man's, 

Not  caring  how  many  he  kilt. 
But  first,  and  before  he  gave  battle, 

He'd  heard  of  the  "  wake,"  as  I've  towld, 
So,  cutting  himself  an  oak  wattle, 

Sneaked  out  in  the  hoighth  of  the  cowld. 
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Disguised  in  a  pair  of  cord  "  britches," 

Frieze  coat,  sturdy  brogues  and  caubeen, 
He  scrambled  through  hedges  and  ditches, 

To  where  the  wake  lights  could  be  seen. 
He  set  out  quite  fearless  and  hearty, 

Arrived  somewhat  soon  in  the  night, 
And  skrewdged  himself  in  ere  the  party 

Was  quite  drunk  enough  for  a  fight. 

He  laughed,  the  big  thief,  and  grew  frisky, 

And  drank  with  a  mighty  good  will 
(He'd  never  afore  tasted  whisky, 

Or  even  "  heerd  tell"  of  a  «  still"). 
King  Brian  Boru  sat  and  eyed  him, 

So  also  did  huge  Fin-ma-cool, 
And  a  third,  in  a  cloak,  with,  beside  him, 

A  crosier  propped  up  by  a  stool. 

They  all  seemed  to  relish  the  liquor 

(No  exciseman  near  it  had  been) ; 
The  quicker  they  tippled,  the  quicker 

They  puffed  at  the  fragrant  dudheen. 
To  Caesar  the  pipe  was  extended 

By  him  with  the  crosier  and  cloak, 
But  Caesar  refused,  and,  offended, 

Said,  u  Cities  must  blaze  when  I  smoke." 

u  O  cities?  "  says  t'other,  quite  civil ; 

"  You'll  want  a  big  pipe  for  that  same  ; — 
I  know  ye." — "  If  so,  you're  the  divil," 
Says  Caesar,  "  so  tell  me  my  name." 
*k  Your  name,  and  your  fame,"  says  the  other, 
u  Might  both  be  much  safer  at  home, — 
The  bogs  of  green  Erin  would  smother 
Such  haythens  as  Caesar  from  Rome." 

Then  Caesar  jumped  up  in  a  hurry, 
And  turned  for  to  run  to  the  door — 
•  All  laughed,  for  he  found,  in  his  flurry, 

His  feet  fixed  like  wax  to  the  floor ! 
"  Who  are  you  ?  what  ails  me  ?  "  he  muttered ; 
t<  Why,  why  should  I  tremble  and  faint, 
And  quake  at  the  words  you  have  uttered  ? 
fear  neither  Satan  nor  Saint. 
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"  What  are  you  ?  your  glances  appal  me  ?  " 

The  other  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Saint  Patrick,  my  countrymen  call  me, 
The  Guardian  of  Erin's  green  Isle. 
You've  venPd,  and  vicWd,  not  vici'd — 

Embark  in  your  fleet,  and  when  there, 
I'll  send  you,  if  you're  not  too  nice-eyed, 
Such  live-stock  as  Erin  can  spare.' 

Proud  Caesar  fell  down  right  afore  him, 

And  grovelled  his  length  as  he  lay ; 
Then  knelt  to  the  Saint,  to  adore  him, 

But  Fin-ma-Cool  dragged  him  away. 
Pie  rose,  seemed  desirous  to  linger, 

So  Brian  Boru  bade  him  u  Go  !  " 
Saint  Patrick,  he  lifted  his  finger, 

And  Fin-ma-Cool  lifted  his  toe. 

He  shot  from  the  spot  like  a  rocket, 

For  Fin-ma-Cool  kick'd  with  a  will ; 
His  men  on  the  beach  felt  the  shock,  it 

Electrified  valley  and  hill. 
He  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  sod,  he 

Was  "telescoped  in,"  but  they  rose, 
First  pulling  him  out  of  his  body, 

And  secondly,  out  of  his  clothes. 

He  found  his  voice  somewhere  about  him, 

But  where,  'twasn't  easy  to  tell. 
Ould  Erin  could  get  on  without  him, 

Could  he  but  get  off  her  as  well. 
He  issued  commands  for  embarking, 

Though  all  his  provisions  were  spent ! 
And  felt  his  late  game  at  "  sky-larking  " 

Unpleasant,  so  far  as  it  went. 

Next  morning  no  breezes  were  blowing 

To  waft  him  away  from  the  shore  ; 
Instead,  many  barges  came,  rowing, 

Deep  laden  with  barrels  galore. 
With  speed  all  the  barrels  were  shifted, 

A  gift  from  Saint  Patrick  ;  then  free 
Sails  filled,  and  the  barges  back  drifted, 

His  fleet  steering  straight  out  to  sea. 
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Away  Ca3sar  sailed,  sore  and  weary, 

From  Brian  Born  and  his  rule, 
From  the  Saint  who  had  made  him  feel  "skeary;" 

And  the  big  toe  of  big  Fin-ma-Cool. 
Away  o'er  the  billowy  Biscay, 

Sea-sickened,  soul-saddened,  he  sped, 
Convulsed  with  a  craving  for  whisky, 

And  braved  by  his  bullies  for  bread. 

The  barrels — none  dared  to  go  near  them  ! 

They  hooped  in  strange  horrors  that  stung, 
Hissed,  twisted,  croaked — all  men  could  hear  them, 

And  see  venom  ooze  from  each  bung. 
Whilst  seated,  smoke-wreathed,  blithe  and  hearty, 

In  Erin  three  sages  were  seen — 
The  Giant  gave,  ct  Here's  to  our  party ! " 

The  King  ladled  out  the  poteen. 

Saint  Patrick  rose  up  like  a  steeple  ; 

Says  he,  u  Csesar  knows  of  our  4  wakes,' 
So  I  gave  him,  to  victual  his  people, 

The  ivliole  of  our  toads  and  our  snakes." 
Says  Brian  Boru,  "  When  he  sees  them, 

He'll  not  dare  to  carry  them  home." 
"  He  must!"  says  the  Saint.    "  When  he  frees  them, 

They'll  wriggle,  as  monks,  about  Rome. 

u  The  morning  I  preached  them  a  sarmin, 

And  made  them  my  curses  to  feel, 
I  set  a  plain  mark  on  the  varmin 

When  skrunchiri'  their  heads  'neath  my  heel. 
So  now,  through  all  ages  and  places, 

The  mark  must  for  ever  go  down — 
They'll  be  known  by  hard,  ivhiskerless  faces. 

And  a  round  spot  shaved  out  on  the  crown. 

u  But  here  !" — then  he  lifted  his  crosier — 
"No  toads  in  the  future  shall  croak, 
No  snakes  crawl ;  and  'stead  of  the  osier, 

Henceforward  will  flourish  the  oak. 
And,  pledge  of  our  triune  endeavour 

To  keep  this  the  Home  of  the  Free, 
A  triple -leaved  shamrock  shall  ever 
Be  emblem,  dear  Erin,  of  thee!  " 
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Like  magic,  the  woods  of  Shillehla 

Spontaneously  sprang  from  the  ground, 
Birds  singing  therein — a  grand  gala 

Of  beauty  and  plumage  and  sound — 
With  grass  intermixed,  but  not  tangled, 

The  SHAMROCK,  our  emblem  and  gem, 
An  emerald  triplet,  dew -spangled, 

Rose,  twining  three  leaves  on  its  stem. 


ADDENDUM  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Though  centuries  since  have  departed, 

And  vanished  like  visions  away, 
The  sons  of  the  soil,  simple-hearted, 

Still  honour  < '  St.  Patrick's  birthday." 
On  "  Patrick's  birthday,  in  the  morning," 

The  Shamrock,  fresh  culled,  may  be  seen 
Bold  hearts  and  fair  bosoms  adorning, 

Baptized  in  its  native  poteen. 

Wherever  God's  Sun  lights  a  people, 

Wherever  men  breathe  His  free  air, 
Or  worship  'neath  plane-tree  or  steeple, 

Some  "  exile  from  Erin"  is  there ; 
And,  sad  though  he  may  be,  and  lonely, 

He  wears,  next  the  cross  of  his  God, 
On  his  heart,  the  dead  shamrock  that  only 

Can  bloom  upon  Erin's  green  sod. 

Far  West,  o'er  the  limitless  prairie  ; 

Far  South,  past  the  spice-breathing  isles, 
That  morning,  as  in  Tipperary, 

Each  exile  is  jocund,  and  smiles. 
The  smiles  from  his  brow  banish  sorrow, 

He  conjures  up  blessings  to  come, 
Hopes  on  for  a  brighter  to-morrow, 

And  revels  in  visions  of  Home. 
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A  PASSING  LOOK  AT  LIMERICK. 


"  You  should  surely  see  Limerick/' 
said  an  acquaintance  to  one  of  my 
party  at  Lisdoonvarna  ;  *  u  such  a 
fine  old  town  !  and  so  interesting  !" 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
Limerick/'  remarked  a  gentleman 
to  me,  on  another  occasion.  <c  Only 
a  couple  of  streets  or  so  worth 
looking  at.    It  won't  repay  you." 

The  testimony  was  conflicting  ; 
but  I  remembered  Sarsfield,  and  the 
famous  siege,  I  had  heard,  besides, 
of  a  notable  "  Treaty  Stone,"  and, 
above  all,  one  of  the  speakers  was  a 
lady,  and  gallantry  is  an  unfailing 
flame  in  the  heart  of  an  Irishman — 
I  decide  to  visit  the  storied  city  so 
famed  in  the  annals  of  our  native 
land. 

The  day  was  inauspicious.  Rain 
falling  in  floods,  as  if  the  clouds, 
during  the  preceding  week  of  dry 
and  genial  weather,  had  been  off  on 
a  pleasure  trip,  and  had  returned  to 
their  work  with  redoubled  energy. 
Fast  and  faster  still  came  down  the 
incessant  flood — drops  as  big  as 
small  potatoes,  and  multitudinous 
as  leaves  in  Yal — some  place  too 
poetic  for  such  a  comparison.  But 
drenching  torrents  failed  to  damp 
my  enthusiastic  desire  to  see  the 
city,  untaken,  though  reduced  by 
the  exigencies  of  war.  Nor  could 
all  the  waters  of  the  Shannon 
extinguish  my  ardent  longing  to 
see  the  stone  on  which  was  con- 
cluded the  memorable  Treaty  of 
Limerick. 

Shannon !  fairest  of  Erin's  rivers ! 
Would  I  were  a  poet  that  I  might 
sing  of  thy  gently-flowing  waters, 
and  indite  an  epic  of  thine  Auld 
Lang  Syne  !  But  an  adverse  star 
shone  at  my  nativity.    Alas  !  that 


I  must  stand — the  impersonation  of 
execrable  prose— and  contemplate 
thy  waters  from  under  an  umbrella, 
without  one  thought  worthy  of  thy 

fame ! 

"  That's  where  Cromwell  planted 
his  cannon,"  said  a  communicative 
gentleman  as  the  train  drew  up  at 
the  Limerick  station ;  "  there,  on 
that  little  bit  of  a  hill ;  and  thence 
he  shelled  the  town."  There  was 
here  a  trifling  historical  error,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  words  were  as 
bugle  notes  to  war-horse,  although, 
unlike  that  of  the  noble  quadruped, 
my  temperament  is  decidedly  pacific. 
But  perhaps  I  am  a  hero  in  embryo. 
And  sure  some  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  and  heroic  military 
geniuses  have  been  those  who 
have  fought  her  battles  centuries 
after  date ! 

But  as  war-horse,  at  sound  of 
trumpet,  rushes  to  the  fight,  so, 
unfolding  my  umbrella,  I  leap  from 
the  train  and  eagerly  inquire  of 
bewildered  porters  and  wondering 
fellow-passengers  the  nearest  way 
to  Limerick's  treasured  memorial  of 
her  historic  past. 

My  thoughts  recur  to  the  adverse 
testimony  of  my  Lisdoonvarnian 
friend,  and  I  look  eagerly  around 
in  search  of  something  to  dispel 
my  forebodings.  It  is  a  suburban 
street.  The  houses  are  not  pala- 
tial, but  neither  are  they  squalid. 
Neither  does  the  atmosphere  indi- 
cate a  squalid  population.  The 
mental  barometer  begins  to  rise, 
and  ascends  at  a  bound  as  I  turn 
into  another  more  imposing  street. 
Here  are  tenements  constructed 
with  regard  to  the  conservation  of 
the  mortal  part  of  man,  and  fabrics 
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ecclesiastical.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
be  the  quarter  ecclesiastical,  else 
every  half-dozen  families  in 
Limerick  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  a  sacred  edifice  for  their  own 
special  use. 

George's-street  is  reached.  This 
and  its  continuations,  The  Crescent 
and  Patrick- street,  extend  for 
about  a  mile  through  the  quarter 
called  Newtown-Pery,  the  most 
modern  part  of  the  city.  This 
noble  line  of  streets  leaves  a  most 
favourable  impression  of  Limerick 
on  the  mind  of  the  tourist.  Un- 
questionably, we  find  ourselves  in 
no  mean  city.  Substantial  edifices, 
with  rich  and  tempting  shops,  line 
the  broad  and  far-extending  tho- 
roughfare. A  busy  crowd  is  bust- 
ling to  and  fro.  We  miss,  however, 
the  rush  of  vehicles,  generally  so 
notable  a  feature  of  large  and 
important  towns — and  dreary  anti- 
cipations of  vacant  quays  along  the 
banks  of  this  noble  Shannon  begin 
to  haunt  the  mind.  Limerick, 
nevertheless,  looks  like  a  city  that 
had  thriven,  and  meant  to  thrive. 

As  we  saunter  along  George's- 
street  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us 
of  a  historic  past.  Everything  is 
modern,  and  the  place  has  as  little 
resemblance  to  an  old-world  city  as 
the  headgear  of  the  ladies  to  the 
bonnets  worn  by  their  grandmothers. 
Not  till  we  reach  the  transpontine 
region,  and  stand  beneath  the  ve- 
nerable tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
or  under  the  frowning  battlements 
of  the  castle,  do  we  begin  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  on  true  historic 
ground. 

Here  we  are,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  the  Regia  of  Ptolemy 
— no  mean  antiquity,  of  a  verity  ! 
In  the  "  Annals  of  Multifernan''  it 
rejoiced,  they  say,  in  the  pleasant 
appellation,  Rosse-de-Nailleagh.  It 
was  also  called  Lumneach,  a  eupho- 
nious name,  since  rendered  Limerick, 
by  some,  to  me  at  least,  inexpli- 


cable philological  achievement  of 
English  erudition. 

Patrick  the  Sainted,  whose  anni- 
versary, it  seems,  is  most  appro- 
priately kept  under  the  auspices  and 
inspiration  of  John  Barleycorn, 
once  upon  a  time  honoured  Rosse- 
de-Nailleagh,  or  Lumneach,  with  his 
sacred  presence. 

Afterwards,  some  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  the  North  of  Europe 
dropped  in — worthy  persons,  doubt- 
less, in  their  way,  and  gifted  with 
their  own  peculiar  merits  ;  but,  as 
they  happened  to  have  come  on  a 
plundering  expedition,  were  not  so 
welcome  as  the  meek  and  gentle 
saint.  They  plundered  the  city,  or 
village,  or  whatever  it  was ;  and 
that  w^as  a  sort  of  beneficence  not 
considered  agreeable  at  any  period, 
unless,  indeed,  by  persons  whose 
minds  are  peculiarly  constituted. 
This  was  a.d.  812.  In  process  of 
time  a  band  of  those  acquisitive  and 
energetic  personages  complimented 
the  people  of  Limerick  by  settling 
there  j  and  by  the  erection  of  ram- 
parts expressed,  unequivocally,  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  place,  and 
their  intention  of  placing  the  na- 
tives under  lasting  obligations  by 
residing  permanently  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon. 

There  they  continued,  prospering 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves,  till 
a  certain  obtrusive  Irishman,  one 
Brian  Baroimhe,  thought  fit  to  in- 
terfere in  an  unceremonious  manner 
— a  great  shame  for  Brian,  because 
the  Danes  were  so  gentle  and  inof- 
fensive, and  had  settled  in  Ireland 
only  because  they  found  its  rich 
pastures  and  abundant  flocks  pre- 
ferable to  any  similar  conveniences 
afforded  by  their  native  Norway. 
But  Brian  was  regardless  and  in- 
exorable, and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
opinions  held  by  his  predecessors  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Thomond,  upon 
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reflection,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Danish  settlers 
were  but  unlawful  intruders  who 
must  needs  depart  out  of  the  land, 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
or  become  tributary  to  him,  the  said 
Brian.  After  some  trifling  alterca- 
tion, the  matter  was  arranged.  The 
Danes  continued  in  Limerick,  but 
annually  contributed  365  casks  of 
wine  for  the  special  benefit  of  Brian 
and  his  household. 

Centuries  rolled  on,  and  still  the 
Northmen  were  there.  Then  came 
Henry  Plantagenet,!a  benevolent  and 
Christian  prince,  deeply  concerned 
for  the  well-being  of  the  land,  who 
quietly  took,  under  his  royal  pro- 
tection, the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
with  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the 
Danes  thereof.  With  a  princely 
liberality,  delightful  to  contemplate, 
the  monarch  conferred  on  his  fol- 
lower, Herbert  Fitz  Herbert,  the 
kingdom  of  Limerick — a  royal 
benefaction  which  manifested  a 
generosity  highly  commendable,  es- 
pecially when  we  reflect  that  the 
said  city  and  kingdom  belonged  to 
the  O'Briens,  and  ihat  the  Danes 
were  the  personal  property  of  them- 
selves. 

It  will  be  alleged,  in  explanation, 
that  the  right  to  these  had  been 
conferred  on  the  English  monarch 
by  the  Pope,  and  that  Henry  acted 
under  the  sanction  of  that  august 
authority.  In  ordinary  minds,  how- 
ever, the  thought  will  arise  that 
Donald  O'Brien  and  his  Danes  had 
something  to  say  relative  to  the 
transaction.  But  this  reflection  will 
occur  only,  indeed,  to  simple-minded 
persons,  not  sufficiently  sophisticated 
to  comprehend  the  right  reason  of 
things  ;  and  some  such  will  be  even 
innocent  enough  to  mutter,  "  Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  /  " 

It  is  one  thing  to  receive  a  gift; 
it  is  quite  another  matter  to  enjoy 
it.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the 
aforesaid  Fitz  Herbert.  Restoring 


the  kingdom  to  the  hand  of  his 
sovereign,  he  got  together  his  traps 
and  went  his  way. 

Then  the  king,  a  second  time, 
manifested  his  beneficence  by  con- 
ferring the  said  principality  or 
kingdom  on  a  certain  Philip  de 
Braosa.  But,  now,  the  Danes  of  the 
city  of  Limerick — which,  by  the 
way,  had  erewhile  been  burned  by 
the  patriotic  Donald,  anticipating 
Moscow — intimated  their  dislike  to 
be  thus  disposed  of  by  a  potentate 
to  whom  they  owed  no  allegiance 
by  again  giving  the  city  to  the 
flames.  Braosa  took  the  hint,  and 
retired  discomfited.  Then  was  the 
heart  of  the  O'Brien  glad !  Then 
sang  the  bards  the  glorious  deeds 
of  Milesius's  sons !  And  then, 
probably  as  thank-offering  for  his 
restoration,  built  Thomond's  king,  on 
the  site  of  his  own  royal  residence, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary. 

St.  Mary's  is  a  massive  and 
venerable  pile ;  not  exactly  what  it 
was  when  Donald  had  given  it  the 
finishing-touch,  for  many  since  then 
have  left  their  marks  upon  it,  and 
thus,  from  age  to  age,  it  has  been 
metamorphozed  into  its  present  form. 
The  architecture  is  Gothic,  and 
Gothic,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing,  though  not 
always  the  best  adapted,  style  for  an 
ecclesiastical  building. 

To  me  it  seems  questionable 
whether  the  present  church  is  more 
than  the  mere  representative  of  that 
founded  by  Donald  O'Brien.  Of 
course  it  stands  on  its  site ;  but  how 
much  of  the  former  is  contained 
within  the  ample  dimensions  of  the 
present  Gothic  edifice  ?  Donald 
was  an  Irish  king  who,  we  may 
fairly  assume,  clung  to  the  customs 
of  his  native  land.  Hence,  it  was 
very  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  victory  over  the  invaders,  he 
would  adopt  the  Norman  architecture 
in  preference  to  the  ancient  Irish 
style.  The  primitive  Irish  churches, 
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unlike  the  vast  ecclesiastical  fanes 
of  the  Normans,  were  of  very 
limited  dimensions.  Fergusson,  in 
his  "  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Ar- 
chitecture," remarks,  as  quoted  by  a 
writer  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archceology : — 

"Ireland  possesses  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  Celtic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  is  as  interesting  in  itself 
as  any  of  the  minor  local  styles  of  any 
part  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
island.  None  of  the  buildings  of  this 
style  are  large,  though  the  ornaments 
of  many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  singularly  local  character,  and  in 
their  age,  which  probably  extends  from 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  to  the  time  of 
the  English  conquest  in  1176.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  churches  and  round 

towers."  uNo  Irish  church 

of  this  period  now  remaining  is  perhaps 
even  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  generally 
they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most 
common  dimensions  being  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet." 

*  *  #  # 

"No  church  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman 
conquest  that  can  be  called  a  basilica, 
none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles, 
either  by  stone  or  wooden  pillars,  or 
possessing  an  apse,  and  no  circular 
church  has  yet  been  found  ;  nothing,  in 
short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Ireland  obtained  her  architecture 
direct  from  Rome  :  while  everything,  on 
the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the 
belief  of  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  farther  East,  and  that  her  early 
Christianity  and  religious  forms  were 
derived  from  Greece  by  some  of  the 
more  southerly  commercial  routes, 
which,  at  that  period,  seem  to  have 
abutted  on  Ireland. 

"  Both  in  Greece  and  in  Ireland,  the 
smallness  of  the  churches  is  remark- 
able. They  never  were,  in  fact,  ba- 
silicas for  the  assembly  of  large  con- 
gregations of  worshippers,  but  oratories, 
where  the  priest  could  celebrate  the 
divine  mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laity." 

The  builders,  however,  have  left 
us  a  vast  architectural  pile,  and  time 


has  traced  thereon  unmistakable 
evidences  of  antiquity. 

As  we  contemplate  this  venerable 
relic  of  other  ages,  fain  would  we 
give  fancy  wing,  but  suddenly  a 
piercing  whistle  from  an  impatient 
locomotive  breaks  the  spell.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  a  train  specially  claiming 
our  attention,  but  its  whistle  is  un- 
pleasantly suggestive.  We  hasten 
to  the  entrance  to  the  church,  but 
find  it  shut.  A  grave-looking 
person  is  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage  in  a  corner  of  the  cathedral 
grounds;  he  has  an  official  air,  a 
sort  of  semi-ecclesiastical  cut  that 
suggests  "  the  sexton."  We  ap- 
proach respectfully.  Persons  in 
authority  always  look  for  deference. 
We  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  it  is 
the  sexton ;  and  he  proves  a  very 
accommodating  official,  after  all ; 
seems,  indeed,  even  pleased  to  show 
us  the  cathedral,  and  before  we  are 
quite  within  the  porch  is  off  into  a 
historic  explanation  of  a  "  Norman 
arch  "  over  the  door  opening  from 
the  vestibule  into  the  interior  of  the 
church. 

It  is  an  imposing  sight — not  the 
arch,  but  the  church  itself.  Indeed, 
these  Gothic  fanes  have  a  grandeur 
peculiarly  their  own.  A  Gothic 
cathedral  is  a  noble  poem.  It  is 
poetry  expressed  in  stone,  as  much 
as  some  glorious  achievement  of  the 
painter  may  be  poetry  expressed  on 
canvas.  The  past  seems  lingering 
here.  A  mystic  presence  seems  to 
pervade  each  pillared  aisle.  The 
very  sunbeams  enter  reverently. 
Alone,  in  this  venerable  witness  to 
long-lapsed  centuries,  you  almost 
wait  for  some  unearthly  voice  to 
break  the  silence. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  spirits 
leave  the  talking  all  to  the  sexton. 
By  day,  one  would  prefer  the  former 
for  variety,  and  because  a  profes- 
sional exhibiter,  with  his  intermin- 
able rhyme,  is  sadly  mal-a-propos  in 
such  a  place  as  this;  but  at  night — 
20 
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oh,  that's  another  matter !  The 
most  ravenish  croak  from  lungs 
decidedly  human  would  be  prefer- 
able any  time  from  gloaming  till 
past  the  witching  hour. 

Were  I  the  ghost  of  Donald 
O'Brien,  I  would  wander  up  and 
down  St.  Mary's ;  I  would  haunt 
churchwardens,  all  the  chapter, 
priests,  deacons,  dean,  and  bishop, 
even  my  friend  the  sexton  ;  I  would 
ring  the  bells  at  midnight,  shriek 
upon  the  organ,  dance  upon  the 
tombstones,  till  all  the  aisles  would 
ring  with  the  clatter  of  my  ghostly 
hoofs,  and  play  such  pranks  that 
neighbouring  wights  would  tremble 
in  their  beds — while  that  unsightly 
plaster  daubed  St.  Mary's  walls  !  In 
a  Gothic  edifice,  we  take  leave  to 
say,  cream-coloured  plaster,  or 
plaster  of  any  shade,  is  decidedly 
objectionable.  You  might  as  well 
cover  it  with  newspapers.  Better 
open  it  up  to  bill-stickers  at  a  far- 
thing a  square  foot. 

The  very  air  seems  heavy  with 
the  long,  last  sighs  of  departed  cen- 
turies. Here  sleep  the  ancient  dead. 
Everywhere  we  tread  on  epitaphs — 
the  quaint,  sad  records  that  denote 
that  Such-and-suchhave  been.  Here 
sleeps  a  warrior,  peaceful  now — 
vanquished  at  last  by  one  whom 
mortal's  prowess  never  yet  with- 
stood.  There  rests  a  prelate.  Alas  ! 
that  even  lawn  must  needs  become 
a  winding-sheet !  —  and  Wisdom 
whispers  from  the  tomb,  that  earthly 
pomp  is  vanity  !    The  mitre  is  rust, 
and  the  brow  is  dust,  and  the  worms 
have  been  called  to  the  banqueting- 
house ;  but  it  matters  not  to  him,  if 
faith  has  donned  the  blood-washed 
robes  of  the  Eedeemer's  love.  For 
this,  and  not  for  wealtfi  or  learn- 
ing, pageantry  or  power,  was  life 
breathed  into  dust,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul !    And  then,  in 
monumental  tomb,  is  shrined  the 
dust  of  princes.    Death  hath  called, 
and   even  these  have  answered, 


and   taken  their    lot   among  the 
dead. 

And  there,  and  there,  and  there 
they  sleep.  Centuries  apart  in  life, 
contemporaries  now — foes  once,  but 
now  at  peace,  in  a  common  brother- 
hood of  death ! 

And  here  are  memorials  of  another 
sort — a  couple  of  mementos,  said 
to  have  been  left  by  our  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  a  certain  intrusive 
Dutchman,  each  of  whom,  making 
a  morning  call  at  Limerick,  politely 
sent  in  his  card.  The  parties,  how- 
ever, were  Ireton  and  the  Dutch- 
man. The  relics  are  masses  of  iron, 
globular  in  form,  presented  to  the 
people  of  Limerick  by  the  method 
of  conferring  such  gifts  usually 
practised  by  distinguished  person- 
ages such  as  the  above.  The  balls, 
for  such  unquestionably  are  the  relics, 
are  suspended  against  the  wall  by 
iron  chains — a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, doubtless,  against  the  preda- 
tory nocturnal  excursions  of  the 
ghosts  of  Sarsfield  and  his  red  shanks. 

Thinking  of  Sarsfield  suggests  an 
episode  in  that  famous  siege  in 
which  that  gallant  officer  played  so 
distinguished  a  part. 

May  I  venture  to  recall  the  oc- 
currence to  the  recollection  of  my 
readers  %  William  had  invested  the 
city.  Within,  M  the  army,"  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  u  which  he  had  put 
to  rout  at  the  Boyne,  had  taken 
refuge,  discomfited,  indeed,  and  dis- 
graced, but  very  little  diminished." 
Without,  along  the  swampy  banks 
of  the  Shannon,  lay  the  army  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  William  that  the  invest- 
ment should  not  be  prolonged.  Ex- 
perience had  given  him  an  unpleasant 
illustration  of  what  the  Irish  climate 
could  effect  against  a  soldiery  not 
inured  to  its  rigours.  An  Irish 
kern  could  enjoy  existence  in 
weather  the  most  severe,  under  a 
rock  or  tree,  or  squatting  in  a  feu. 
But  the  Dutch  and  English  troops 
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could  ill  withstand  the  effects  of  the 
autumnal  rains,  and  of  a  soil  un- 
drained  and  saturated  with  water. 
With  heavy  guns  the  place  might, 
doubtless,  easily  be  reduced ;  and 
these  were  on  the  way.  Another 
day,  and  the  thunder  of  siege  artil- 
lery would  reverberate  around  the 
city.  If  Limerick  should  fall,  the 
cause  of  Ireland  would  be  lost,  and 
Sarsfield  knew  it.  He  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  William's 
ordnance.  With  a  band  of  horse  he 
issued  from  the  town,  crossed  the 
Shannon,  and  took  his  way  in  a 
direction  which  would  enable  him 
to  intercept  it. 

It  is  night.  Around  the  English 
guns  the  escort  sleep — all  save  the 
half  unwary  sentry,  who  loiters 
heedlessly  on  his  round,  or  nods, 
leaning  on  his  firelock  !  What  need 
of  excessive  vigilance  ?  The  Irish 
host  is  within  the  walls  of  Limerick, 
while  William's  troops  keep  watch  ! 
Suddenly — as  lightning  flashes  from 
a  cloud — the  enemy  is  upon  them  ! 
The  sentinel  falls  at  his  post.  The 
soldiers,  roused  by  the  crash,  leap 
from  their  bivouac,  to  sink,  smitten 
by  hand  unseen,  into  that  long,  last 
sleep,  which  breaks  not  though  the 
trumpet  sound  reveille.  "  Hip  and 
thigh "  the  Englishry  are  smitten. 
The  onslaught  is  as  successful  as  it 
is  sudden.  Many  fall ;  some  escape. 
One  only  remains  in  the  clutches  of 
the  foe.  The  victors,  cramming  the 
guns  with  powder,  sink  the  muzzles 
in  the  ground,  and  fire  the  pieces 
with  the  intention  of  bursting  them, 
"  and  the  whole  mass,"  says  Macau- 
lay,  "  was  blown  up.  The  solitary 
prisoner,  a  lieutenant,  was  treated 
with  great  civility  by  Sarsfield. 
6  If  I  had  failed  in  this  attempt,' 
said  the  gallant  Irishman,  '  I  should 
have  been  off  to  France.'  "  Thus, 
by  an  achievement  as  romantic  as 
it  was  well  conceived  and  skilfully 
executed,  the  impending  doom  of 
Limerick  was  averted. 


But  time  is  passing  ;  and  as  we 
wish  to  take  a  peep  from  St.  Mary's 
tower  we  betake  ourselves  thither. 
Up  a  winding  stair,  without  an 
envious  thought  of  subsequent  ex- 
plorers, in  gloom  sufficiently  deep 
to  fill  the  mind  with  fancies  terriblec 
Out  at  last  on  a  narrow  gallery 
which,  within  the  massive  wall,  runs 
round  the  church  save  at  the  eastern 
end.  It  is  the  "  Monks'  Walk,"  so 
notable  a  contrivance  in  these  old 
Gothic  fanes.  We  traverse  the 
clerical  promenade,  and  reach  a  stair 
within  one  of  the  arches  which  sus- 
tain the  roof  of  the  cathedral  ; 
ascend,  and  thence  by  another  stair 
arrive  at  the  belfry.  We  felicitate 
ourselves  that  no  one  has  thought  of 
ringing  a  joyous  peal  in  honour  of 
our  visit  while  we  are  in  the  act  of 
ascending  St.  Mary's  tower.  It 
might  be  complimentary,  but,  un- 
questionably, not  agreeable.  We 
ascend  another  stair,  the  whole  pro- 
cess reminding  us  of  the  "  Corkscrew 
Road  "  over  the  Barren  Mountains, 
and  step  out  upon  the  summit  of 
the  tower. 

It  is  a  giddy  height,  but  made 
safe  by  a  parapet  as  high  as  one's 
chin.  At  each  angle  there  is  a  turret, 
with  a  stair  within  leading  to  its 
top.  Thence  such  a  view  !  I  would 
journey  far  to  see  it,  especially 
through  the  crystal  atmosphere  of  a 
bright  day  in  summer. 

The  city  lies  beneath,  on  every 
hand  surrounded  by  a  rich  suburban 
district,  interspersed  with  wood,  and 
studded  with  villas  and  the  man- 
sions of  country  gentry.  The  noble 
Shannon  winding  through  an  eme- 
rald champaign, — and  this,  the  uni- 
versal green,  is  the  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  landscape  in  the 
South,  as  contrasted  with  the  North. 
In  the  South  it  is  "  The  Emerald 
Isle,"  because  it  is  a  pastoral  land. 
In  the  agricultural  North  the  earth's 
green  mantle  is  ruthlessly  torn  from 
her  breast  by  the  remorseless  plough : . 
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but  all  is  suggestive  of  that  indomi- 
table energy  that  has  elevated  Ulster 
to  the  foremost  place  among  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland. 

I  have  before  me  while  I  write 
an  ancient  pictorial  map  of  the  city 
of  Limerick,  given  in  the  "  Pacata 
Hibernia  ;  or,  History  of  the  Wars 
in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Taken  from  the  original  Chronicles." 
The  place  seems  to  have  been  de- 
picted with  a  regard  to  the  minutise 
which  renders  the  map  invaluable 
to  the  archaeologist,  and  is  most  cre- 
ditable to  the  old  world  worthy  who 
executed  the  work. 

The  city  itself  was  on  an  island, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  battle- 
rnented  wall,  with  fourteen  towers, 
on  some  of  which  heavy  ordnance 
was  placed.  On  the  side  of  the 
river,  a  little  to  the  east,  I  should 
think,  of  what  is  now  Newtown- 
Pery,  is  "  the  base  towne,"  also 
walled  and  guarded  by  twelve  strong 
towers.  The  towns  are  connected 
by  a  bridge,  defended  by  a  tower  at 
each  end,  with  portcullises  and  by  a 
drawbridge.  The  bridge  alluded  to 
is  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  one, 
but  farther  up  the  river.  About 
the  site  of  the  present  transpontine 
communication  between  Newtown- 
Pery  and  the  "  English  town"  there 
was  "  a  myll "  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  joined  by  a  bridge  or  mole 
to  the  southern  shore.  From  the 
bridge  connecting  the  ct  base  "  and 
English  towns,  a  street  intersects 
the  latter.  From  this  leading  tho- 
roughfare side  streets  run  off  :  two 
to  the  right,  dividing  into  three 
blocks  that  quarter  of  the  city ;  two 
to  the  left,  similarly  intersecting  that 
quarter  of  the  town, — one  of  these 
leading  down  to  the  Cathedral, 
which  stands  apart  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  the  other  to  Thomond 
Bridge. 

Thomond  Bridge  is  defended,  in 
like  manner,  by  towers  with  port- 
cullises, and  by  a  drawbridge  at 


the  gate  of  the  tower  at  the  Clare 
end. 

The  "Queenes  Castell"  is  on  the 
site  of  the  present  one.  This  royal 
fortress  appears  to  have  undergone 
considerable  alterations,  judging 
from  the  several  representations 
given  in  the  "Pacata"  One,  how- 
ever, shows  it  almost  in  its  present 
form. 

There  are  several  "mylls,"  rising 
like  towers,  in  the  river,  and  joined 
to  the  town  by  bridges. 

Boats  with  nets  are  busy  off  the 
town.  A  couple  of  ships  are  given 
— one  fastened  by  chains  from  bow 
and  stern  to  two  of  the  towers  ;  the 
other,  with  sails  set,  outward  bound. 
Quaint  old  ships,  three-masted  and 
"  a'  that,"  with  high  poops  and  fore- 
castles, and  rig  about  as  like  that  of 
our  modern  ocean  clippers,  as  Nelson's 
ships  were  like  our  modern  floating 
batteries.  Flags  are  flying  on  the 
ships  ;  there  is  a  flag  even  on  a  boat 
sailing  down  the  river;  flags  are 
flying  on  many  of  the  houses.  It 
seems  a  gala-day  in  Limerick ! 

There,  at  the  farther  end  of 
Thomond  Bridge,  is  the  famous 
"  Treaty  Stone."  We  are  looking, 
from  St.  Mary's  tower,  and  not  at 
the  map.  We  shall  descend,  cross 
the  bridge,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
precious  relic. 

It  is  an  unhewn  block,  say  two 
feet  square,  elevated  on  a  pedestal. 
Round  it  gather  many  memories  ! 
But  it  is  not  by  mourning  over  the 
irrevocable  past,  nor  by  dreaming  of 
a  probably  impossible  future,  that 
we  will  advance  the  interests  of  our 
land.  What  the  country  needs  is 
rest — rest  from  agitation  and  politi- 
cal excitement ;  rest  to  gather  up 
her  energies  that  she  may  concen- 
trate her  strength  to  achieve  that 
social  amelioration  which  we  believe 
is  possible  under  existing  political 
institutions.  And,  as  for  us,  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  let 
men  of  every  race  and  of  every  creed 
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— agreeing  to  differ,  when  differ  we 
must,  with  mutual  charity  and  re- 
spect, and  remembering  that  it  is 
u  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  na- 
tion " — unite  on  common  ground, 
and  labour   each   in   his  allotted 


sphere,  for  the  well-being  of  our 
land,  and  to  make  the  history  of  the 
future  a  record  more  noble  than  the 
history  of  the  past. 

W.  Weldon. 


ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  LITERARY  SPECULATION. 

"  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them."  Shakespeare. 


Besides  the  financial  problem  which 
was  dealt  with  in  our  last  essay, 
there  is  another,  carrying  the  same 
principle  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
and  therefore  even  more  difficult  of 
solution  ;  namely,  how  it  is  that 
many  persons  manage  not  only  to 
live,  but  to  speculate  upon  nothing. 
I  am  not  alluding  to  bubble  com- 
panies, which  are  problems  easily 
solved  by  the  clue  Gullibility,  but  to 
speculations  of  a  different  sort, 
wherein  the  public  are  not  invited 
to  share,  save  by  such  support  as 
they  can  give  as  consumers  of  the 
article  manufactured. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  occa- 
sional acquaintance,  Mr.  Strayshot, 
is  of  no  profession,  but  he  belongs 
to  that  large  miscellaneous  popula- 
tion which  inhabits  the  borders  of 
the  literary  world.  For,  besides 
the  vast  number  of  persons  who  are 
a  prey  to  the  consuming  desire  of 
getting  into  print,  I  find  there  is 
another  wide  class  almost  as  san- 
guine and  unpractical — the  com- 
mercial literary  projectors.  It 
appears  to  be  the  goal  of  many 
persons'  ambition  to  "start  a  paper ;" 
to  call  themselves  the  proprietors  of 
the  Daily,  or  Weekly,  or  Monthly 


So-and-so,  which  they  look  upon  as 
a  title  conferring  at  once  wealth, 
fame,  and  influence.  As,  however, 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  this 
kind  of  speculation  is  the  most 
uncertain  possible,  and  requires 
immense  sums  to  "  float  it,"  and 
"  work  up  a  circulation,"  I  am 
often  a  little  puzzled  when  Stray- 
shot  informs  me  that  somebody  he 
knows  is  going  to  "  start  a  paper," 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
aforesaid  somebody  has  no  capital  of 
his  own.  When  I  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation, Strayshot,  with  a  pro- 
foundly knowing  expression,  says — 

"Man  with  money,  you  know,  in 
the  background." 

Half  the  journals  in  London,  by 
Strayshot's  account,  are  supported 
by  that  mysterious  being  in  th<$ 
background,  who  never  by  any 
chance  comes  to  the  foreground,  so 
that  we  might  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  what  he  is  like. 

Strayshot  the  (frequently)  Impe- 
cunious is  himself  a  confirmed  lite- 
rary speculator.  With  him  the 
complaint  breaks  out  at  intervals, 
and  rages  with  more  or  less  violence 
till  it  wears  itself  out,  although  in 
many  cases  it  does  not  go  beyond 
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the  premonitory  symptoms.  In  other 
words,  Strayshot  is  always  on  the 
eve  of  "  starting  a  paper,"  or  maga- 
zine, or  journal  of  some  description. 
For  instance,  I  am  pursuing  my 
philosophical  meditations  in  the 
London  streets,  when  I  meet  Stray- 
shot.  His  manner  is  more  than 
usually  mysterious,  and,  under  the 
seal  of  rigid  secrecy,  he  informs  me 
that  he  has  a  "  splendid  idea," 
which,  when  carried  out,  will  make 
:  his  fortune  and  that  of  all  who 
assist  him.  What  do  I  think  of  the 
Weekly  Dash? — a  glorious  title, 
isn't  it  ?  But  I  must  remember  to 
keep  it  dark,  to  breathe  it  not  in 
the  busy  street,  nor  on  the  open 
plain,  nor  even  within  the  walls  of 
my  hermetic  cell;  for  if  some  pirati- 
cal publisher  were  to  get  scent  of 
it  before  it  could  be  "  ent.  sta. 
hall,"  he  would  snap  it  up  as  a 
cat  does  a  mouse.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  Strayshot's  fertile  imagination 
is  not  to  be  bounded  by  one  periodi- 
cal ;  he  intends  to  start  another, 
though  of  rather  humbler  preten- 
sions— the  Monthly  Blank,  a  sort 
of  pendant  to  the  grand  one,  and 
destined  to  grow  up  under  the  sha- 
dow of  its  superabundant  pros- 
perity. 

"You  see,"  proceeds  Strayshot, 
u  if  I  devote  3000/.  to  the  Weekly 
Dash,  and  reserve  1500/.  for  the 
Monthly  Blank,  why,  of  course, 
what  with  the  sale  of  the  first 
number,  the  advertisements — "  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

I  listen  in  astonishment,  knowing 
by  his  own  confession  that  Stray - 
fchot  just  now  finds  it  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  make  his  private  ends 
meet  symmetrically,  much  more  to 
plunge  into  such  vast  speculations. 
But  evading  further  explanations, 
he  emphatically  assures  me  that  I 
shall  see  the  paper  come  out  with 
grand  eclat  very  soon.  I  receive 
this  assertion  somewhat  sceptically, 
lov  I  have  seldom  met  Strayshot 


but  what  he  had  some  new  rnd 
gigantic  scheme  which  never  at- 
tained even  the  solidity  of  an  air- 
bubble.  Even  when  he  shows  me 
the  "  heading "  and  prospectus,  I 
hold  it  no  convincing  proof  that  the 
publication  will  actually  follow,  for 
persons  of  Strayshot's  order  seem  to 
take  an  almost  childish  delight  in 
getting  up  these  preliminaries — con- 
sidering them  important  evidences 
of  the  progress  of  the  enterprise 
itself — which  they  are  not,  any  more 
than  the  name  painted  over  a  shop 
door  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the 
establishment  is  duly  stocked  and  in 
working  order. 

By-and-by,  however,  I  am  taken 
by  surprise  ;  the  Weekly  Dash  does 
come  out  —  ay,  and  the  Monthly 
Blank  also — and  both  are  adver- 
tized heavily,  and  make  certain 
energetic  strainings  to  obtain  publi- 
city, which  Strayshot,  in  the  peculiar 
jargon  of  the  profession,  calls  "  a 
splash  at  starting."  When  I  meet 
him  next,  he  is  a  man  of  influence 
and  importance — the  autocrat  of  the 
editor's  room,  and  lives  in  a  style 
proportionate  to  his  new  dignity. 
Were  I  not  a  hermit,  he  wrould  in- 
vite me  to  indulge  in  costly  vinous 
beverages.  He  speaks  of  the  great 
source  of  all  this  as  "  my  paper," 
and  certainly  seems  to  have  full 
control  and  possession.  As  for  the 
Man  in  the  Background,  he  seems 
to  have  faded  away  into  the  merest 
abstraction,  or,  if  he  still  exists,  is 
never  taken  into  the  slightest  ac- 
count, but  is  treated  as  a  mere 
money-bag  for  the  manager  to  dip 
his  hand  iuto  at  pleasure.  To  ask, 
just  out  of  curiosity,  if  it  is  possible 
anywhere  to  get  sight  of  this  mys- 
terious personage,  is  considered  as 
unreasonable  as  desiring  an  intro- 
duction to  John  Doe,  Richard  Roe, 
or  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet. 

Bewildered  at  all  this,  I  yet 
heartily  congratulate  Strayshot  on 
his  good  fortune,  when  he  makes 
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confusion  worse  confounded  by 
taking  me  aside  and  telling  me,  in 
confidence, — 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  splendid  success, 
though  at  present  the  paper  is  car- 
ried on  at  a  loss  of  40/.  a  week." 

When  I  tell  him  that  I  cannot 
reconcile  these  two  statements,  he 
jauntily  replies,  "  Oh,  they  all  lose 
a  bit  at  first,  you  know  ;  but  we 
don't  mind  that  ;  we  shall  pull 
through!"  —  and  he  rattles  his 
pockets  as  if  he  had  a  Fortunatus' 
purse  in  each.  "  Number  Four  has 
gone  off  like  a  rocket,  and  I've 
another  splendid  idea  that  is  sure 
to  double  the  circulation  next  week. 
Mark  my  words  —  some  day  the 
paper  will  be  a  property  !" 

(This  last  expression,  you  must 
understand,  denotes  the  very  highest 
point  of  journalistic  success.) 

After  a  space,  I  see  and  hear  less 
of  the  Weekly  Dash,  and  its  satellite 
the  Monthly  Blank,  and  there  is  a 
vague  rumour  floating  about  that 
they  have  changed  hands  for  a  sum 
variously  stated  from  a  few  hundreds 
to  several  thousands.  Strayshot  is 
still  in  power,  but  scarcely  seems  so 
hopeful  and  prosperous  as  at  first. 
Still  he  tells  me  that  the  paper  is  "go- 
ing up."  Next,  I  hear  that  Strayshot 
himself  has  by  some  means  got  the 
"property"  into  his  possession 
altogether.  The  next  act  of  the 
drama  is,  that  the  Monthly  Blank 
expires  of  slow  inanition,  while  the 
Weekly  Dash,  having  again  changed 
hands,  migrates  to  a  new  office  over 
the  way,  and  Strayshot,  for  a  time, 
fades  away  into  an  invisibility  as  in- 
scrutable as  that  of  the  Man  in  the 


Background.  He  turns  up  at  last, 
however,  in  rather  depressed  circum- 
stances, and  when  I  ask  about  the 
Weekly  Dash,  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  says  it  is  "  gone  to  the  deuce," 
adding  that  it  has  been  "  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  out  of  his 
pocket."  When  I  gently  hint  that 
the  sum  mentioned  never  was  in 
his  pocket,  but  in  that  of  the  Man 
in  the  Background,  he  intimates  that 
though  he  had  no  capital  himself, 
his  valuable  services,  "  by  arrange- 
ment," were  considered  equivalent; 
and  that  if  something  or  other, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fault  of  no- 
body in  particular,  but  depends  upon 
some  other  circumstances  equally 
inexplicable,  hadn't  happened,  all 
would  have  gone  well,  and  the  paper 
would  still  have  been  a  "property." 
As  it  was,  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
best  expressed  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter. 

In  all  this  mystification,  there 
are  two  points  which  I  utterly  fail 
to  solve — namely,  who  really  pro- 
vided the  money  (and  consequently 
lost  it)  ;  and  how  he,  being  presum- 
ably of  sane  mind,  could  place  a 
large  capital  and  unlimited  credit  at 
the  disposal  of  another  person  for 
purposes  of  the  wildest  speculation, 
attended,  obviously,  with  heavy 
losses  from  the  first.  I  leave  these 
questions  to  be  answTered  by  those 
who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  "  starting  journals,"  and  conclude 
by  merely  observing  that  similar 
cases  to  that  I  have  described  are 
said  to  be  perpetually  recurring  in 
the  commercial  literary  world. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  WALLER,  LL.D.,  &c,  &c. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  Irish  intellect,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
is  its  rich  and  varied  ballad  literature.  From  the  times  when  each  Celtic 
chieftain  had  his  Filea  or  Ollam  Be  Dan,  and  itinerant  bards  enchanted, — 

u  The  ring  of  rugged  Kerne, 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stern," 

down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  one  continuous  succession  oS 
Irish  minstrels,  all  masters  of  a  peculiar  and  fascinating  strain  of  song. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  poetical  Attorney-General  of  King 
James  I.  styled  the  Island  of  Saints,  "  the  Siren  of  the  Sea." 
The  justice  of  the  title  has  been  vindicated  from  the  time  of  Sir  John 
Davies  to  that  of  his  namesake,  Thomas  Davis.  The  objects  and  aspira- 
tions of  these  minstrels  may  have  been  different.  Some  have  been  of  the  type- 
of  Bard  de  Nilan,  the  favourite  of  "  Silken  Thomas,"  the  Irish  Rithmour, 
whom  Hollinshed  derided  as  "a  rotten  sheep,  to  infect  a  whole  flocke  " 
with  his  "  chatting  of  Irish  verses,  as  though  his  toong  had  run  in  pattens." 
Some  have  been  of  the  type  of  Davis,  Denis,  Florence  McCarthy,  Mageey 
and  last,  not  least,  the  far-famed  "  Speranza,"  Lady  Wilde — ardent  patriots* 
who  illustrated  that  period  of  political  aspiration  and  outburst  of  fervid 
Irish  nationality  which  characterized  u  Young  Ireland  "  and  its  brilliant 
newspaper,  The  Nation. 

Others  have  been  of  the  type  of  Anster,  Ferguson,  Clarence  Mangan^ 
and  Starkey;  have  evinced  a  versatility  of  talent  and  a  mastery  of  language 
which  have  not  only  reproduced  the  masterpieces  of  German  genius,  but 
have  contributed  to  the  drama,  the  romance,  and  the  never-failing  ballad 
poetry  of  their  native  land.  These  have  varied  in  their  intellectual 
tendencies  and  the  manifestation  of  poetic  genius.  But  all,  whatever 
their  divergence  of  sentiment  and  style,  have  been  characterized  by  the 
same  musical  flow  of  language,  the  same  graceful  play  of  fancy,  the  same 
wild  magic  of  tenderness  and  passion. 

Spenser,  in  his  time,  spoke  of  bthe  songs  of  the  minstrels  with  whom  he 
was  familiar,  as  "  savouring  of  sweet  wit  and  invention,  and  sprinkled  with 
some  pretty  flowers  of  natural  device."  With  a  deeper  sympathy  and 
perception,  Milton  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  long,  low  wailing  of  the 
Irish  harp.  Such  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  characteristics  of  the  songs 
of  Ireland.  Such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Moore.  Such 
are  3 till  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Waller. 

In  the  person  of  John  Francis  Waller  there  is  a  confluence  of  two 
streams  of  poetic  tendency  and  feeling.  As  the  descendant  of  the  Wallises 
of  Beaconsfield,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  he  comes  in  the  direct  line 
from  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  graceful  of  English  songsters,  Edmund 
Waller     As  the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wallers,  of 
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Castle  Waller,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  lie  is  an  Irishman  in  all  those 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  genius  which  have  made  Irish  ballad  poetry  the 
thing  of  beauty  and  the  joy  for  ever  that  it  is. 

John  Francis  Waller  was  born  in  the  year  1810.  Having  entered 
Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  obtained  honours  in  his  under- 
graduate course,  he  graduated  in  1831,  In  1833  he  was  called  to  the  Irish 
Bar,  and  joined  the  Leinster  circuit.  While  following  his  profession 
diligently,  he  nevertheless  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters,  for  which,  indeed,  he  had  exhibited  a  strong  proclivity  from  an 
early  age.  We  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  appeared  in  print  as  an  author 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  made  metrical  translations  both  of  Latin  and 
Greek  poets.  While  studying  in  London,  in  the  chambers  of  the  eminent 
special  pleader,  Mr.  Thomas  Chitty,  he  contributed  to  periodical  literature- 
there.  It  was  in  January,  1833,  that  a  few  distinguished  literary  Irishmen 
launched  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  which  was  destined  to  a 
career  so  distinguished  and  long-lived.  Immediately  on  his  return  to* 
Dublin,  Waller  at  once  joined  the  corps,  contributing  his  first  article  to  it 
in  its  third  number.  From  that  period  he  has,  with  rare  intervals,  been  a 
constant  and  prolific  writer  in  its  pages,  in  almost  every  department — original 
compositions  in  prose  and  poetry  ;  translations  from  the  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Spanish  ;  criticism,  biography,  and  essays.  A  series  of  papers 
by  him,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby,  somewhat 
after  the  manner,  yet  in  many  ways  totally  diverse  from,  the  "  Noetes  " 
of  Wilson,  attracted  great  notice,  and  became  highly  popular.  Sentimental, 
pathetic,  and  humorous,  they  were  full  of  classicality,  original  thought^ 
and  erudition,  as  well  as  highly  picturesque,  blending  the  charms  of 
polished  prose  with  sparkling  poetry.  A  few  of  these  were  subsequently 
collected  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  The  Slingsby  Papers."  Waller's- 
reputation  thus  gradually  became  established  as  a  man  of  high  literary 
mark,  so  that  after  Charles  Lever  had  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  its  literary  management  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Waller.  During  the  many  years  of  his  editorship 
the  periodical  held  a  place  second  to  none  in  the  empire.  When  the 
property  in  it  passed  to  the  late  distinguished  writer,  Joseph  le  Fanur 
that  gentleman,  of  course,  became  its  editor,  but  Waller  still  continued 
to  be  a  contributor  to  its  pages. 

In  1852  his  university  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  in  recognition  of  his  "eminent  literary  attainments."  He  was  am 
active  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  for  many 
years  filled  the  office  of  its  honorary  secretary.  As  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  sat  for  many  years  on  its  Council  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  "  Polite  Literature,"  and  in  1864  was  made  one  of  its 
vice-presidents.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  clerk  in  the 
Rolls  Court.  This  post  enabled  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  as  that  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  gave 
literary  leisure  to  Scott.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  record  that  in  1872  he 
originated,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  men  of  congenial  tastes,  founded 
"  The  Goldsmith  Club,"  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  the  president 
— a  society  which  now  includes  amongst  its  members  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  Waller's  writings,  scattered  through. 
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periodicals  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  been  preserved  in  a  collected  form. 
"  Ravenscroft  Hall,  and  other  Poems"  appeared  in  1852,  and  reached  a 
second  edition  ;  "  The  Dead  Bridal  :  A  Tale  of  Venice,"  was  published  in 
a  popular  form,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  out  of  print;  "  Occasional  Odes," 
1864;  "The  Revelations  of  Peter  Browne"  in  1870,  and  "Festival 
Tales"  in  1873.  Besides  these,  he  has  edited  and  largely  contributed  to 
"  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography,"  "  Selected  Works  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  with  a  Life,"  "  Illustrated  Edition  of  Moore  ;  with  a 
Life,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels  ;  with  Notes,  and  Life  of  Swift,"  and  "Pictures 
from  English  Literature." 

It  is  as  a  lyrical  poet  that  Waller  has  achieved  his  highest  and  most 
permanent  reputation.  From  an  early  period  of  his  literary  career  his 
songs  attracted  attention.  They  have  associated  him  with  the  Robinsons, 
Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
Balfe,  Macfarren,  Oberthier,  Osborne,  Abt,  and  others,  who  have  set  to 
music  his  ballads,  songs,  glees,  cantatas,  odes,  and  operettas ;  and  several  of 
his  lyrics  have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Welsh. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Waller  and  Stewart  worked  together  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
facility  with  which  each  composed.  Conversing  with  a  few  friends  on  the 
subject  of  madrigals,  Waller  gave  his  ideas  of  what  such  a  species  of 
writing  should  be,  and  taking  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  offered  at  the 
moment  to  illustrate  his  views.  Two  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each  were 
forthwith  written  by  him  and  handed  to  Stewart,  who,  taking  a  sheet  of 
music-paper,  applied  himself  to  the  musical  rendering  of  the  poem.  When 
finished,  four  voices  were  mustered,  and  they  sang  "  My  Ladye  Faire," 
which,  with  two  verses  subsequently  added,  became,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  favourite  stock  glees  in  the  musical  societies  of  Dublin.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  present  assures  us  that  he  privately  looked  at  his  watch  when 
Waller  commenced,  and  again  when  Stewart  finished,  and  that  the  whole 
time  was  under  half  an  hour. 

When  the  citizens  of  Cork  spiritedly  determined,  in  1852,  to  get  up  a 
"  National  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Materials,"  the  idea 
occurred  to  Mr.  John  C.  Deane,  at  the  last  moment,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  open  it  with  a  musical  inauguration.  Waller  and  Stewart  were 
applied  to.  The  words  were  given  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  fine 
and  most  effective  music  was  composed  with  a  marvellous  celerity.  The 
performance  was  an  eminent  success,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  Stewart,  which  has  since  ripened  to  a  high  and  expanded  fame. 

Other  similar  joint  compositions  followed — the  "  Ode  of  the  Bell,"  the 
same  year,  to  commemorate  the  erection  of  the  Campanile  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  ;  the  ode  performed  at  the  installation  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1863  ;  the  ode  performed  at  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Exhibition  in  1864,  and  others.  These  are 
works  of  high  merit,  and  display  felicity  of  expression,  mastery  of  rhythm, 
and  great  breadth  and  boldness  of  conception. 

No  Irish  poet  since  Moore  has  written  so  many  songs  as  Waller.  The 
mantle  of  Moore  has  descended  upon  him.  Like  that  great  master  of 
melody,  he  possesses  a  fine  and  delicate  rhythmical  intuition.  His  verses 
run  smooth  and  sparkling  as  a  summer  stream,  so  that  it  has  been  felicitously 
said,  "  they  sing  themselves  to  music."  In  feeling,  as  well  as  in  expression, 
they  are  infinitely  diversified — pathetic,  as  his  "  Voices  of  the  Dead,"  his 
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"  Cushla  mo  chree,"  his  "  Brink  of  the  White  Rocks,"  and  his  "  Welcome 
as  flowers  in  May."  A  rich  vein  of  humour  is  blent  with  tenderness  in 
"  Dance  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  love,"  "  The  first 
Cuckoo  in  Spring,"  and  "The  Spinning-wheel  Song."  His  master-piece  in 
this  department  is  "The  Song  of  the  Glass."  Lord  Houghton  has  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  one  of  the  best  drinking-songs  of  the  age.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ever  composed,  and  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Waller  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  more  ambitious  poetry  of  the  age  has  perished. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  GLASS. 


Once  Genius,  and  Beauty,  and  Pleasure 

Sought  the  Goddess  of  Art  in  her  shrine  ; 
And  prayed  her  to  fashion  a  treasure, 

The  brightest  her  skill  could  combine. 
Said  the  Goddess,  well  pleased  at  the  notion, 

"  Most  gladly  I'll  work  your  behest : 
From  the  margin  of  yonder  blue  ocean, 

Let  each  bring  the  gift  that  seems  best." 
Chorus.— Then  push  round  the  flagon,  each  brother, 
But  fill  bumper-high  ere  it  pass ; 
And  while  we  hob-nob  one  another, 
You'll  sing  us  "  The  Song  of  the  Glass." 

B  eauty  fetched  from  her  ocean-water 

The  sea-wraik  that  lay  on  the  strand ; 
And  Pleasure  the  golden  sands  brought  her 

That  he  stole  from  Time's  tremulous  hand. 
But  Genius  went  pondering  and  choosing, 

Where  gay  shells  and  sea-flowers  shine, 
Grasped  a  sun-lighted  wave  in  his  musing, 

And  found  his  hand  sparkling  with  brine. 

Chorus.— Then  push  round  the  flagon,  &c. 

'Tis  well,"  said  the  Goddess,  as  smiling, 

Each  offering  she  curiously  scanned, 
On  her  altar  mysteriously  piling 

The  brine,  and  the  wraik,  and  the  sand ; 
Mixing  up,  with  strange  spells  as  she  used  them, 

Salt,  kali,  and  flint  in  a  mass, 
With  the  flame  of  the  lightning  she  fused  them, 

And  the  marvellous  compound  was— Glass  ! 

Chorus.— Then  push  round  the  flagon,  <fec. 


Beauty  glanced  at  the  Crystal,  half-frighted, 

For  stirring  with  life  it  was  seen ; 
Till  gazing,  she  blushed  all  delighted, 

As  she  saw  her  own  image  within. 
"Henceforth,"  she  exclaimed,  "be  thou  ever 

The  mirror  to  Beauty  most  dear  ; 
Not  from  steel,  or  from  silver,  or  river, 

Is  the  reflex  so  lustrous  and  clear." 

Chorus. — Then  push  round  the  flagon,  &c. 

But  Genius  the  while  rent  asunder 

A  fragment,  and  raising  it  high, 
Looked  through  it,  beholding  with  wonder 

New  stars  over-clustering  the  sky. 
With  rapture  he  cried,  "  Now  is  given 

To  Genius  the  power  divine, 
To  draw  down  the  planets  from  heaven, 

Or  roam  through  the  stars  where  they  shine." 

Chorus. — Then  push  round  the  flagon,  &c. 

The  rest  fell  to  earth — Pleasure  caught  it — 

Plunged  his  bowl,  ere  it  cooled,  in  the  mass ; 
To  the  form  of  the  wine-cup  he  wrought  it, 

And  cried — "  Here's  the  true  use  of  Glass  !  " 
Then  leave,  boys,  the  mirror  to  women — 

Through  the  lens  let  astronomers  blink — 
There's  no  glass  half  so  dear  to  a  true  man 

As  the  wine-glass  when  filled  to  the  brink. 

Chorus. — Then  push  round  the  flagon,  &c 


One  more  quotation,  and  we  must  arrest  the  all  but  invincible  tendency 
to  quote  from  the  effusions  of  this  true  lyrical  genius.  It  is  in  the  same 
vein  of  fancy,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  "  The  Song  of  the 
Glass." 

Air.*—  "St.  Patrick's  Day." 

"  The  white  and  the  orange,  the  blue  and  the  green,  boys, 
We'll  blend  them  together  in  concord  to-night ; 
The  orange,  most  sweet,  amid  green  leaves  is  seen,  boys, 
The  loveliest  pansy  is  green  and  white. 
The  light  of  the  day, 
As  it  glides  away, 
Paints  with  orange  the  white  clouds  that  float  on  the  West ; 
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And  the  billows  that  roar, 
Hound  our  own  island  shore, 
Lay  their  green  heads  to  rest  on  the  blue  Heaven's  bosom, 

Where  sky  and  sea  meet  in  the  distance  away. 
As  Nature  thus  shows  us  how  well  she  can  fuse  'em, 
We'll  blend  them  in  love  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

"  The  hues  of  the  prism,  philosophers  say,  boys, 
Are  nought  but  the  sunlight  resolved  into  parts, 
They're  beauteous,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  that  the  ray,  boys, 
Unbroken,  more  lights  up  and  warms  our  hearts. 
Each  musical  tone, 
Struck  one  by  one, 
Makes  melody  sweet,  it  is  true,  on  the  ear ; 
But  let  the  hand  ring 
All  at  once  every  string, 
And,  oh !  there  is  harmony  now  that  is  glorious, 

In  unison  pealing  to  Heaven  away ; 
For  union  is  hearty,  and  strength,  and  victorious, 
Of  hues,  tones,  and  hearts,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

"  Those  hues  in  one  bosom  be  sure  to  unite,  boys, 
Let  each  Irish  heart  wear  those  emblems  so  true  ; 
Be  fresh  as  the  green,  and  be  pure  as  the  white,  boys, 
Be  bright  as  the  orange,  sincere  as  the  blue. 
I  care  not  a  jot 
Be  your  scarf  white  or  not, 
If  you  love  as  a  brother  each  child  of  the  soil. 
I  ask  not  your  creed, 
If  you  stand  in  her  need, 
To  the  land  of  your  birth  in  the  hour  of  her  dolours, 

The  foe  of  her  foes,  let  them  be  who  they  may. 
Then,  "  fusion  of  hearts  and  confusion  of  colours," 
Be  the  Irishman's  toast  on  St.  Patrick's  Day." 

In  whatever  light  we  look  at  Waller,  whether  as  a  writer  of  elegant, 
sentimental,  and  rhythmical  prose,  or  as  a  poet,  now  dealing  with  high 
subjects  in  lofty  and  sonorous  verse,  now  revelling  in  the  power  and  glad- 
ness of  a  rich  fancy  and  imagination — in  each  and  every  aspect  of  his  genius 
he  has  high  and  extraordinary  excellence.  He  is  what  true  genius  ever 
must  be,  many-sided — universal  in  sympathy,  broad  and  vigorous  in  thought. 
He  is  ever  in  unison  with  Nature.  He  has  formed  a  lofty  conception  of  a 
true  poet,  and  has  realized  in  his  own  person  his  own  ideal : — 

"  To  stir  the  wells  of  feeling  to  their  source, 
To  agitate  and  soothe,  gladden  and  grieve — 
To  be  to  human  souls  what  winds  of  heaven, 
And  sun,  and  showers,  and  elemental  fire, 
Are  to  the  soulless  world  of  earth  and  sea — 
To  be  a  Poet." 
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THE  BASE  DO  CALL  IT  CONVEY. 

A  STORY  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  LAND  TRANSFER  LAWS. 
By  the  Author  op  "Tom  Delany,"  &c,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

€t  Sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Poss- 
nett—  there's  them  cows  up  from 
the  Five-acre  Bottom  again ;  and,  as 
I'm  a  lone  woman,  in  among  the 
mangel !  Johnny,  run  and  call  the 
men  from  their  dinner.  Oh,  Mr. 
Possnett,  isn't  this  a  pitiable  sight 
for  a  poor  widow- woman  ?  and  all 
through  that  new  road.  I'll  sell 
every  one  of  them,  see  now  if  I 
don't!" 

"I  wouldn't,  not  if  I  was  you, 
Mrs.  Holdsworth,"  said  Mr.  Poss- 
nett. "Cows  is  profitable;  it's  more 
of  them  you  ought  to  be  getting. 
I'd  rather  sell  the  Five-acre  Bottom. 
What  use  is  it  to  you  now  the  new 
road  has  cut  it  off  from  Fernside?" 

"  Eh,  now,"  said  the  Widow 
Holdsworth,  somewhat  hurt,  "  I 
didn't  expect  that  from  you,  Mr. 
Possnett !  Sell  the  land  that  we  can 
call  ours  almost  since  there  was 
a  Holdsworth  in  the  county?  I'm  a 
poor  lone  widow-woman,  but  I  stand 
here  on  my  own  property,  and  own 
no  landlord — I  didn't  expect  that 
from  you,  Mr.  Possnett." 

Now  the  history  of  the  Five- acre 
Bottom  was  this  :— 

The  acres  were  swampy  lowland, 
lying  on  the  edge  of  a  now  fruitful 
and  otherwise  compact  farm,  which 
Mrs.  Holdsworth  correctly  described 
as  the  property  of  herself  and  her 
forefathers  for  some  generations 
back. 

Up  to  a  few  years  previously  the 
bottom  and  the  cattle  depasturing 
thereon  in  summer — in  winter  it 
was  useless — had  been  the  source  of 
no  annoyance.    During  that  period, 


however,  a  public  road,  long  desi- 
derated by  the  inhabitants  of  two 
neighbouring  towns,  had  been  at 
length  constructed,  severing  those 
five  acres  from  the  lands  of  Fern- 
side. 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  received 
a  certain  award  in  consideration  of 
any  injury  she  might  have  thus  sus- 
tained— as  to  which  award  being  a 
fair  compensation  for  such  injury, 
opinions  between  her  and  those  who 
made  it  were  not  likely  to  come  to  a 
speedy  agreement. 

At  all  events,  a  good  portion 
of  the  award  had  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  a  stone 
wall  along  the  roadside,  which 
stone  wall  had  at  once  entered  into 
arrangements  to  bury  itself  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  bog — a  feat 
which  it  eventually  accomplished. 
A  lighter  hurdle  fence  had  then  been 
substituted,  which,  during  a  scarce- 
fuel  year,  had  permitted  itself  to 
be  carried  bodily  away.  Finally, 
a  hedge  had  been  planted,  in  the 
hope  that  in  time  it  would  grow 
into  a  sufficient  barrier.  This  the 
cattle  had  preferred  to  the  harsh, 
sour  herbage  of  the  bottom,  and 
had  eaten  down. 

This  series  of  events  had  found 
a  fitting  and  adequate  expounder  in 
the  widow  herself,  who  had  pointed 
to  them  as  proofs  of  her  former 
assertions.  But  the  awards  of  grand 
juries  change  not.  Mrs.  Holdsworth 
had  been  given  increased  facilities 
for  conveying  her  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  market,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  no  further  compensation 
should  have  been  granted.  All  were 
now  of  opinion  that  the  matter  was 
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not  open  for  fresh  consideration.  A 
certain  pettifogger  named  Sharpnett 
had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  further 
proceedings.  But  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  was  not  one  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad. 

Thus  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Mr. 
Possnett  gave  the  present  advice. 
Possibly  Mrs.  Holdsworth  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  it,  being,  as  just 
hinted,  a  woman  by  no  means  devoid 
of  sound  practical  sense.  Neverthe- 
less she  preferred  to  reply, — 

"I  didn't  expect  this  from  yon, 
Mr.  Possnett." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Possnett. 
"  The  rest  of  the  farm  can  have 
more  stock — ought  to  have  more 
stock.  What's  the  swamp  bringing 
you  in,  save  trouble  and  worry  ?  It's 
not  as  if  you  was  selling  a  few 
acres  and  spending  the  money.  You 
are  improving  the  property.  In 
fact,  it's  pretty  much  the  same  as 
if  you  was  to  cut  a  withered  branch 
off  a  tree,  you'd  be  beautifying  the 
tree ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
branch,  which  is  of  no  good  to  you, 
may  be  of  service  to  another,  who 
may  pay  you  for  it.  Now,  there  is 
young  John  Oakley,  a  fit  and  a 
proper  young  man  to  deal  with. 
He  has  that  adjoining  farm  of  his 
on  pretty  much  the  same  terms  as 
you  hold  yours.  Well,  how  does 
I  the  five -acre  swamp  shape  when 
you  look  to  him  ?  This  way :  his 
cattle  wouldn't  need  to  cross  the  new 
road.  Yours  does,  and  will.  Fur- 
thermore, you  can't  drain  the  swamp 
from  your  side — leastways,  unless 
you  can  get  water  to  go  up-hill. 
What  has  young  John  Oakley  to 
do  ?  Open  a  few  cuts  through  his 
land  ;  and  thus  he  has  the  Five- acre 
Bottom  drained  and  reclaimed.  Take 
my  advice,  Mrs.  Holdsworth,  and 
make  an  offer  to  John  Oakley." 

Mrs.  Holdsworth  was  not  unwill- 
ing that  conversation  should  turn  on 
those  patrimonial  acres  of  hers.  It 
was  something  to  have  this  in  com- 


mon with  the  great  magnates  of 
the  land — that,  like  them,  she  had  ^ 
stake  in  the  soil.  Though  it  entirely 
gave  her  a  pang  to  part  with  those 
few  acres  of  swamp,  yet  she  knew 
that  the  words  of  Mr.  Possnett  were 
the  words  of  wisdom  ;  for  the  rest, 
would  she  not  be  still  owner  of  Fern- 
side  ?  Besides,  Mr.  Possnett  was  a 
bachelor,  and,  consequently,  his 
opinions  were  entitled  to  considera- 
tion and  courtesy.  WTherefore  re- 
plied Mrs.  Holdsworth,  not  without 
some  appearance  of  state, — 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Poss- 
nett. It's  a  hard  case,  and  all  through 
the  opening  of  that  new  road.  No 
one  will  get  the  ground  before  young 
Mr.  Oakley.  Maybe  you'd  speak 
to  him?" 

61  Certainly,  Mrs.  Holdsworth ; 
I'll  speak  to  young  Oakley.  Only 
let  me  have  something  to  say.  Now, 
as  to  price? " 

"I  had  a  pound  an  acre  for  the 
grass  in  the  summer  from  Jeaffre- 
son." 

"  Good,  that  is  something  to  go 
upon.  Jeaffreson  gave  you  a  pound 
an  acre  for  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  the  marsh  is  worth  nothing 
to  you.  You  see,  Mrs.  Holdsworth, 
that  is  the  way  to  put  it." 

Mrs.  Holdsworth  could  not  deny 
that  an  intending  purchaser  might 
so  regard  her  case. 

"  Well,  now,  a  pound  an  acre  is 
five  pounds  for  the  five  acres.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  five  pounds  per 
annum — practically,  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to." 

Mrs.  Holdsworth,  being  a  prac- 
tical woman,  assented. 

"Five  pounds  per  annum,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Possnett;  6t  and  we  may 
put  that  down  at — let  us  say  twenty 
years'  purchase;  land  has  sold  higher 
in  the  county,  but  you'll  have  to 
knock  off  a  few  years  for  the  drain- 
ing. Five  twenties  is  one  hundred. 
Is  John  Oakley  to  have  the  Five-acre 
Bottom  for  a  hundred  pounds  ?  v 
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"  And  as  much  more  as  you  can 
get,  Mr.  Possnett." 

"  And  as  much  more  as  I  can  get, 
Mrs.  Holdsworth.  Now,  as  to  mode 
of  payment?  I  suppose  you'll  in- 
sist on  cash  down  ?" 

"  Nothing  short  of  it,  Mr.  Poss- 
nett. I'll  have  no  bills,  no  promises 
to  pay." 

"  Quite  right — that  is  understood. 
I  ask  the  question  because,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  young  John  Oakley 
meditates  a  certain  matrimonial  al- 
liance, and  may  be  minded  to  keep 
his  spare  cash  beside  him  for  the 
event." 

"  I'll  have  no  bills,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Holdsworth,  somewhat  more 
severely.  No  lady  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  there  is  any 
abstract  idea  of  impropriety  in  mar- 
riage. Still,  most  women  receive 
an  announcement  of  this  nature 
with  reserve  ;  certainly  there  is  one 
prize  less  remaining  in  the  lottery. 
Wherefore  Mrs.  Holdsworth  re- 
peated her  caution  as  to  bill  trans- 
actions. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  would  come 
to  that,"  said  Mr.  Possnett;  "of 
course  it's  nothing  to  you  how  he 
gets  the  money,  provided  it  is  money, 
not  promises  to  pay.  Now  the 
young  lady  has  the  money,  least- 
ways, her  trustees  have  it  for 
her." 

That  was  an  arrangement  entirely 
for  the  young  people  to  consider 
among  themselves.  Far  be  it  from 
her,  the  Widow  Holdsworth,  to 
stretch  prudery  —  or  whatever  this 
female  modification  of  the  Malthu- 
sian  principle  may  be — so  far  as  to 
inquire  where  the  money  would 
come  from. 

Thus  Mr.  Possnett  parted  from 
her  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  sound  young  John  Oakley  as 
to  his  inclination  and  ability  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  Five-acre 
Bottom. 


CHAPTER  IE 

Mu.  Possnett's  estimate  of  young 
John  Oakley  was  not  unwarranted. 
He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sturdy 
young  Englishman  of  the  farming 
class,  or,  perhaps,  a  trifle  above  it. 
For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Widow 
Holdsworth,  yule  days  had  no  terror 
for  him.  A  Holdsworth  had  lived 
on  GreystoVies  from  time  immemorial, 
and  so  long  a  Holdsworth  had  tilled 
its  acres  rent-free. 

The  engagement  between  him  and 
the  young  lady  alluded  to  was  one 
of  affection.  Nevertheless,  it  had 
put  him  on  his  mettle.  Her  people 
— which,  indeed,  now  meant  her 
trustees,  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy, 
respectively  her  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal uncles,  were  somewhat  high- 
handed in  their  dealing  with  him, 
possibly,  in  consideration  of  the  bit 
of  money  they  were  the  legal  holders 
of  in  her  behalf. 

Immunity  from  rent  may  have  its 
blessings  ;  but,  in  process  of  time, 
it,  in  the  present  instance,  had  been 
productive  of  a  certain  carelessness. 
There  was  nothing  to  look  forward 
to — nothing  absolutely  and  impera- 
tively needing  the  putting-by  of 
money  for.  Consequently,  money 
was  not  put  by  ;  and,  as  a  further 
consequence,  when  the  Greystones' 
furniture  waxed  old,  it  was  not  re- 
placed by  new,  and  when  the  house 
and  farm-buildings  needed  repair, 
they  had  to  go  without  them. 

Goby  and  Gandy  had  as  much  as 
hinted  that  this  was  not  exactly  the 
state  of  affairs  to  bring  a  young 
heiress  home  to  ;  and,  indeed,  young 
Oakley,  being  gifted  by  nature  with 
somewhat  more  provident  proclivi- 
ties, had  partly  begun  to  suspect  as 
much,  even  before  these  worthies 
had  dropped  the  ungracious  sugges- 
tion. Tacitly  then,  as  far  as  Messrs. 
Goby  and  Gandy  were  concerned, 
it  was  understood  that  Greystones 
was  to  be  put  in  a  more  becoming 
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state  before  John  Oakley  was  to 
claim  his  bride.  Tacitly,  we  say, 
as  far  as  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy 
were  concerned  ;  for,  it  is  believed, 
the  young  people  discussed  the  mat- 
ter openly  between  themselves,  the 
various  changes  being  arranged,  and 
their  probable  expense  estimated. 

On  one  point  only  John  Oakley 
was  obdurate.  The  money  was  to 
come  wholly  from  himself,  and 
Messrs.  Goby  an  d  Gandy  were  to  have 
no  further  opportunity  of  passing 
disparaging  remarks.  Lucy  made  a 
decent  show  of  remonstrance,  hint- 
ing her  willingness  to  apply  to  these 
gentlemen  for  an  advance  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  trust-money  consigned 
to  their  legal  charge.  But,  secretly, 
she  was  proud  of  John  Oakley's 
obstinacy  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  tacitly  in  the  one  case,  and 
openly  in  the  other,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  young  man  was  to 
save  his  money  until  such  time  as 
these  improvements  could  be  carried 
out,  when,  formally  and  publicly,  he 
was  to  make  his  demand  upon  her 
uncles. 

This  was  the  little  monetary  diffi- 
culty which  Mr.  Possnett  alluded  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Possnett,  entrusted 
with  a  commission,  was  a  somewhat 
restless  and  uneasy  individual.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  lost  no 
reasonable  time  in  throwing  himself 
in  the  way  of  young  John  Oakley. 

'fWe  was  a-speaking  about  you, 
Mr.  Oakley,  I  and  Mrs.  Holdsworth. 
There's  them  five  acres  the  new 
road  has  cut  off  from  Fernside — " 

"The  marsh  I'9 

"H'm — well,  indeed,  in  winter 
the  ground  is  flooded.  It  wouldn't 
be  long  a  marsh  if  you  had  it." 

John  Oakley  had  something  to  do 
to  maintain  his  composure.  Land, 
landed  property  in  the  market,  and 
indirectly  offered  for  acceptance, 
naturally  throws  the  agricultural 
mind  off  its  guard. 

"  Is  it  to  let  it  she  wants  ?  "  ' 


"Well,  no — she's  for  selling  it. 
It  would  suit  you  nicely,  Mr. 
Oakley." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  ;  and  the  price, 
too — would  that  suit  a  poor  man  ?  19 

"  Come,  Mr.  Oakley,  you  ain't  a 
poor  man.  What  would  you  say  to 
two  hundred  ?  Would  you  call  that 
dear?" 

"  I  would — by  half.  It  would 
take  a  hundred  more  to  drain  and 
reclaim  it." 

"  Not  to  you — not  through  Grey- 
stones.  You'd  do  it  for  fifty;  and 
think  what  a  compact  farm  you'd 
have.  Will  you  let  me  knock  fifty 
off  for  the  draining  1  There  now, 
let  me  say  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
We've  only  to  post  it  up  in  the 
market-place,  and  wre'll  get  that  for 
it  in  the  morning.  I'll  be  candid 
with  you,  Mr.  Oakley — the  widow 
doesn't  want  a  stranger  to  come  in 
between  the  two  properties.  A 
hundred  and  fifty,  cash  down,  Mr. 
Oakley." 

John  Oakley  was  thinking,  while 
Mr.  Possnett  thus  ran  on,  as  well  as 
a  slight  quickening  of  the  pulse 
would  permit  him.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  marrying  his  Lucy  within 
the  twelvemonth — he  had  set  his 
mind  on  hearing  no  more  disparag- 
ing remarks  from  her  uncles.  Yes 
— to  improve  the  farm  by  adding 
the  Five-acre  Bottom  to  it,  and  to  im- 
prove the  farm  by  repairing  and  re- 
furnishing, were  two  incompatible 
steps,  regard  being  had  to  his  avail- 
able resources. 

66  Mr.  Bpssnett,  I'm  not  going  to 
run  down  the  bit  of  ground/'  said 
John  Oakley.  (By-the-by,  during 
the  above  process  of  thinking  it 
over  he  had  evinced  a  slight  ten- 
dency towards  disparagement).  "  It 
might  suit  my  views,  and  it  might 
not.  But,  at  any  rate,  I'm  not  in 
the  market  as  a  buyer." 

There  was  an  irrepressible  shake 
in  John  Oakley's  voice  as  he  made 
the  confession.    In  fact,  the  propo- 
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sition  had  taken  away  his  breath. 
When  he  had  got  up  that  morning 
he  had  as  little  prospect  of  enlarging 
his  present  territories  as  of  ac- 
quiring property  in  the  moon.  Now 
the  opportunity  was  within  his  reach, 
and  he  was  declining  it. 

"  Mr.  Oakley,"  said  Mr.  Posnett, 
"I  wouldn't  put  it  off  permanent 
that  way.  Who  knows,  but  you 
might  be  able  to  manage  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Possnett  did  not  indicate  par- 
ticularly how  the  management  was 
to  be.  But  both  gentlemen  under- 
stood that  the  allusion  was  to  Messrs. 
Goby  and  Gandy,  and  the  fund  in 
their  hands. 

"It's  a  chance  that  doesn't  turn 
up  every  day — I  needn't  tell  you 
that,"  persisted  Mr.  Possnett,  as 
John  Oakley  preserved  his  silence. 
"  Come,  now — you'll  not  be  offended 
at  my  trying  to  get  an  extra  few 
pounds  for  the  widow-woman — but 
a  hundred  is  the  figure.  You'll  not 
deny  it's  worth  a  hundred  to  you — 
cash  down,  you  know,  Mr.  Oakley." 

John  Oakley  made  no  effort  at 
denial.  He  was  silently  thinking 
whether  he  could  screw  up  his 
courage  to  ask  for  money  which 
was  not  yet  his. 

No  ;  he  did  not  think  he  could. 
M  Pm  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Poss- 
nett, and  to  Mrs.  Holdsworth,  for 
the  offer.  You'll  not  have  to  look 
long  for  a  customer — but  I'm  not 
one." 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  dullest  pair  of  eyes  might 
see  that  John  Oakley  had  been  up- 
set by  the  foregoing  conversation. 
He  was  not  himself — he  was  silent, 
depressed,  moody.  Plague  take 
Mr.  Possnett,  who  had  placed  before 
him  this  vision  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement !  He  was  getting  nicely 
over  those  stinging  words  of  Goby 
and  Gandy.  He  was  even  learning 
to  bear  with  resignation  this  twelve- 


month interposed  between  himself 
and  his  Lucy.  It  had  always  been 
his  intention,  at  some  period,  to 
put  the  farm  and  house  in  trim, 
presentable  form,  and,  after  all,  the 
present  period  was  the  most  proper. 

But  to  have  the  offer  of  an  ex- 
tension of  territory,  which  he  might 
take  !    Ay,  there  was  the  rub  !  It 
was  easy  enough   for  him  to  say 
u  done  "  to  the  widow  Holdsworth, 
and  to  pay  cash  down,  too  ;  some 
of  it  he   had    already,    and  any 
money-lender  in  the  kingdom  would 
be  glad  to  advance  him  the  rest  on 
the  security.  And  Lucy  would  come 
home  to  him  if  he  had  only  a  three- 
legged  stool  for  her  to  sit  on — that  is 
if  he  showed  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
said  the  word.    But  then,  that  other 
dreadful    word  —  mortgage  ;  and 
word   more   dreadful   still  —  fore- 
closure !    How  would  it  be  if  Goby 
and  Gandy  were  to  fling  such  terms 
as  these  at  his  head,  instead  of  those 
comparatively     harmless  broken 
chairs  and  unhinged  gates  ?  Thank 
goodness !  Greystones,  up  to  the 
present  day,  owed  neither  man  nor 
woman  one  penny  piece.    No  bill 
maturing  could  keep  him  awake  of 
nights — no   bank    manager  could 
cow  him  by  a  look.     Goby  and 
Gandy  knew   this — had   made  it 
their  business  to  know;  and  were 
right  glad  to  be  able  to  invest  the 
money  entrusted  to  their  keeping 
with  so  clear  a  conscience  towards 
their  deceased  respective  sister  and 
brother.    But  it  might  be  otherwise 
with  Goby  and  Gandy,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  the  power  to  give  or 
withhold.     Obliged   to  Possnett  ! 
He  wasn't  obliged  to  Possnett,  He 
would  always  hate  the  sound  of  that 
man's     name     from  henceforth. 
Hadn't  he  made  him  almost  reg —  ? 
There,  Possnett  might  go  to  Bath! 
He  would  be  himself*  again. 

Now  the  eyes  of  the  youthful 
Lucy  were  not  by  any  means  dull, 
and    were    furthermore  preter- 
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naturally  brightened  by  a  certain 
affection  of  the  heart,  on  the  head 
of  which  she  was  not  about  to  seek 
advice  of  you,  dear  Reader,  or  me. 
Finally,  if  the  matter  needs  explana- 
tion more,  she  had  met  Mr.  Poss- 
nett,  and  had  learned  from  him 
what  a  fool  Mr.  Oakley  was  making 
of  himself,  and  how  he  was  turning 
his  back  on  a  chance,  the  like  of 
which  he  would  never  meet  in  his 
life  again. 

"John,  do  you  consider  this  a 
good  investment  ?  " 

"  The  five  acres  cut  off  by  the 
new  road?  Has  Possnett  been? 
It's  my  impression  that  that  man  is 
taking  a  greater  interest  in  the 
Widow  Holdsworth's  affairs  than  a 
mere  stranger — " 

"  Well,  John,  I  suppose  he  has 
as  much  right  to  make  himself  less 
of  a  stranger  as — as  other  folks 
have." 

Mr.  Oakley  was  sitting  closer  to 
Lucy  at  the  time  than  accorded  with 
the  position  of  mere  strangers,  to 
which  the  allusion  may  have  been 
directed.  But,  then,  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  atonement  for 
the  Possnett  influence. 

"  Certainly ;  it  would  be  worth 
the  money  to  us.  Yes,  the  invest- 
ment would  be  a  good  one." 

"Then  you  don't  think  Possnett 
is  entirely  thinking  of — of  what 
you  said  just  now?" 

"  Of  marrying  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  ?  Why  not  ?  The  way  of 
it  is  this,  you  see.  Mrs.  Holds- 
worth  could  employ  the  money  more 
profitably  on  the  rest  of  her  land 
than  by  keeping  the  Five-acre 
Bottom  ;  let  us  suppose  this  is 
Possnett's  view  of  the  mattter. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bit  of 
ground  would  be  worth  more  to  us 
than  the  money — leastways,  to  a 
purchaser  situated  as  us,  and  might 
be  made  worth  more  than  twice  or 
thrice  the  money.  In  fact,  the 
advantage  would  be  mutual." 


"And  you  haven't  the  money  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  the  money — 
leastways,  I  can  get  it  readily 
enough." 

"  No,  John  !  never  with  my  con- 
sent. You  must  promise  me  that 
you'll  not  go  that  way  to  work." 

"  Well,  there's  another  way — 
that  is,  if  another  twelvemonth — " 

To  this  no  response  was  audible  ; 
but  we  believe  Mr.  John  Oakley 
understood  that  he  was  to  consider 
himself  as  under  a  similar  promise 
with  regard  to  this  view.  Nay, 
further,  for  the  due  performance  of 
this  contract  he  was  obliged  to  go 
through  certain  passages  of  hand 
and  seal,  no  other  form  of  witness, 
however,  being  considered  necessary 
on  the  occasion. 

The  foregoing  conversation  then 
digressed  into  subjects  and  considera- 
tions with  which  this  narrative  con- 
cerns itself  not. 

Lucy,  however,  was  not .  par- 
ticularly talkative,  confining  herself 
chiefly  to  asking  questions,  and 
pondering  meditatively  over  the  re- 
plies thereto. 

Had  the  Possnett  influence  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  the  fair  Lucy  1 

CHAPTER  IV. 

That  very  evening,  of  all  evenings 
in  the  year,  as  John  Oakley  was 
sitting  down  to  his  tea,  presided 
over  by  a  maiden  aunt,  a  somewhat 
unusual  circumstance  occurred. 
Mr.  Gandy,  the  maternal  uncle  of 
his  Lucy,  dropped  in — casually,  as 
it  were. 

Now  Mr.  Gandy,  in  common  with 
Mr.  Goby,  had  adopted  a  certain 
defensive  attitude  during  this  period 
of  probation.  In  fact,  as  the  im- 
portant and  responsible  holders  of 
trust  money,  they  had  shown  a 
preference  to  stand  on  their  own 
dignity,  rather  than  thus,  unasked  and 
unexpected,  to  visit  the  domicile  of 
of  so  formidable  a  person  as  the 
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possessor  of  their  niece's  affections. 
Consequently,  John  Oakley  was 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise.  Fur- 
thermore, time  was  hardly  accorded 
to  him  to  recover  from  this  sur- 
prise, when  another,  and  equally 
unusual  circumstance  occurred. 
Mr.  Goby,  the  paternal  uncle  of 
his  Lucy,  dropped  in — casually,  as 
it  were. 

Of  the  propriety  of  this  move- 
ment Mr.  Goby  appeared  to  have 
liad  more  serious  misgivings  than 
Mr.  Gandy,  for  he  came  under  the 
protection  of  the  fair  Lucy  her- 
self ;  just  as,  when  we  place 
ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  a  doubt- 
ful dog,  we  feel  all  the  greater 
assurance  in  the  company-  and  good- 
will of  the  owner  thereof. 

The  further  to  indicate  the  wholly 
casual  nature  of  this  occurrence, 
Messrs.  Gandy  and  Goby  appeared  to 
have  nothing  particular  to  say.  They 
breathed  hard,  appeared  slightly  de- 
pressed, and,  when  asked  to  partake 
of  the  social  meal,  partook  of  it  in 
a  manner  which  did  not  exhibit  any 
very  extreme  exercise  of  the  social 
quality.  Particularly,  it  appeared 
incumbent  on  them  to  sit  apart  from 
each  other,  as  it  were  with  a  view 
of  considering  matters  from  two 
different  and  distinct  points  of 
•observation,  in  order  to  compare 
notes  at  some  future  period. 

However,  the  visit  was  one  of 
peace;  so  far  that  was  sufficiently 
apparent.  For  Mr.  Goby,  when 
taking  a  seat,  went  to  the  trouble  of 
selecting  a  whole  chair,  instead  of, 
as  on  a  former  and  unpleasant  occa- 
sion, going  to  the  trouble  and  risk 
of  selecting  a  broken  one. 

Notwithstanding  this  delicate 
attention,  however,  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  the  meal  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  a  hilarious 
character.  Lucy  endeavoured  to 
impart  some  liveliness  to  it.  but  her 
efforts  were  not  very  successful,  and 
gradually  the  two  ladies  constituted 


themselves  into  a  sub-committee, 
conducted  in  an  undertone. 

"  About  this  here  offer  of  Poss- 
nett's,  John  ?  "  said  Mr.  Goby,  when 
the  tea  equipage  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

"  The  Widow  Holdsworth's  five- 
acre  field?"  said  John  Oakley, 
with  the  same  quickened  pulsation 
he  had  already  experienced  ;  he  also 
directed  a  look,  expressive  of  thanks, 
in  the  direction  of  his  Lucy — but, 
as  this  is  a  strictly  legal  narrative, 
let  that  pass. 

"  Ay,  five  acres — be  the  said 
several  admeasurements  more  or 
less."  Mr.  Goby  was  in  the  building 
business,  and  prided  himself  some- 
what on  his  knowledge  of  titles, 
boundaries,  and  the  like. 

u  Putting  it  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
vestment, John  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gandy. 
Mr.  Gandy's  forte  not  being  the 
legal  phase  of  the  matter,  that  gentle- 
man went  in  more  for  commercial 
bearings,  being,  indeed,  in  the  soft 
goods'  line  himself. 

"  Ay,  well,"  said  Mr.  Goby,  "  we 
may  come  at  it  that  way.  Taking 
it  in  that  view,  now,  how  does  it 
shape,  John?" 

"  You  can  see  into  it  for  your- 
self," said  John  Oakley,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  momentous  nature 
of  the  interview,  was  not  minded  to 
adopt  any  low  or  abject  tone  on  the 
subject.  His  Lucy  would  not  think 
the  more  of  him  if  he  did.  Indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  Messrs. 
Goby  and  Gandy  would  not  think 
the  more.  "  You  can  see  into  it  for 
yourself ;  there  is  no  concealment 
attempted — not  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. M 

Mr.  Goby  looked  as  if  he  could 
see  into  it  very  far  indeed,  if  he 
only  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to  do 
so.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  more  conformable 
to  the  views  of  that  gentleman  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  others,  and  take 
them  for  what  he  might  consider  their 
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worth.  Being  so  minded,  he  only 
looked  at  Mr.  Gandy,  instead  of 
looking  to  the  bottom  of  the  five- 
acre  marsh. 

Lucy  would  have  liked  to  convey 
this  intelligence  to  John,  but  no 
way  appeared  open  unless  by  placing 
herself,  or  John,  in  somewhat  of  a 
false  position. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mr.  Gandy 
offered  himself  as  a  more  successful 
exponent  of  his  co-trustee's  views. 

"  Looking  at  it  as  an  investment, 
John,  we  don't  want  to  offer  no  op- 
position, if  we  could  see  our  way  as 
to  its  advantage  to  our  niece  here, 
and  to  you." 

Thus  correctly  interpreted,  Mr. 
Goby  nodded  his  head,  and  re- 
peated the  words  "  no  opposition." 

Of  course,  after  this,  young  John 
Oakley  had  his  cue.  Messrs.  Goby 
and  Gandy  came  to  hear  the  case 
stated — not  to  hunt  up  facts  for 
themselves. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  graciousness, 
"  there  isn't  much  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Holdsworth  wants  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  ground — 
that's  the  figure.  I  don't  say  she'd 
get  it  from  another  party — she  might, 
or  she  mightn't.  Often  parties  are 
over-anxious  to  get  ground  when  it's 
in  the  market.  However,  it  was 
neighbourly  of  them — meaning  Mrs. 
Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Possnett — to 
make  the  offer  to  me  before  they 
went  elsewhere — leastways,  I  take 
it  so  of  them." 

"  Isn't  it  a  sing'lar  circumstance, 
John  ?  "  here  noticed  Mr.  Gandy — 
by-the-by,  Mr.  Gandy  always  was 
noticing  "sing'lar"  circumstances — 
"isn't  it  a  sing'lar  circumstance, 
John — begging  the  company's  par- 
don for  the  interruption — that  Poss- 
nett should  take  this  interest  in  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Well,  maybe  it  is — maybe  it  is 
not ;  any  more  than  it's  out  of  the 
way  for  any  two  people — say  me 


and  Lucy  here — to  take  an  interest 
in  the  same  subject.  You  see,  the 
ground  is  cut  off  from  Fernside  by 
the  new  road.  The  value  of  it  in 
money  would  improve  the  rest  of 
the  farm.  What  improves  the 
Widow  Holdsworth's  condition, 
might — mind  you,  I  don't  speak  for 
a  certainty,  but  we'll  say  might — 
improve  Mr.  Possnett's  condition. 
Now,  that  ain't  a  sing'lar  circum- 
stance." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gandy,  "  that 
ain't  a  sing'lar  circumstance." 

"  In  fact,"  interposed  Mr.  Goby? 
"  in  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view, 
the  action  of  Mr.  Possnett  in  the 
matter  does  not  call  for  remark. 
We  have .  to  consider  the  offer  of 
which  he  is  the  bearer,  or  negotia- 
tor, on  its  own  merits." 

"  As  an  investment,"  said  Mr, 
Gandy. 

"As  an  investment — legally,  as- 
well  as  commercially,"  repeated  Mr, 
Goby,  somewhat  shortly. 

"  Well,"  proceeded  John  Oakley, 
"  it's  not  for  me  to  say  what  the  bit 
of  ground  might  be  worth  to  others. 
If  you  want  my  opinion,  I  think  it's 
worth  that  to  Greystones,  and  more." 

"  And  more,"  repeated  Mr.  Goby, 
still  curtly  ;  "that,  I  think,  pretty 
well  uses  up  the  commercial  aspects 
of  the  case.  Now,  as  to  title,  John  ? 
That's  a  very  important  question  ; 
in  fact,  until  interrupted,  I  was 
minded  to  go  into  that  view  of  the 
case  first?' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  lawyers.  At  any  rate, 
Mrs.  Holdsworth,  and  her  people 
before  her,  have  lived  on  Fernside, 
and  called  it  theirs,  generation  after 
generation." 

"  Ay,  John  ;  but  we  must  have 
legal  proof  of  that.  You  may  buy 
a  cow  from  the  Widow  Holdsworth, 
or  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  may  be 
satisfied  by  her  telling  you  that  they 
are  hers,  and  that  she  hasn't  sold 
them  to  any  one  previously.  But 
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when  it  comes  to  the  ground  that 
fattened  the  cow  or  grew  the  tur- 
nips, the  transaction  would  have  to 
go  through  its  regular  legal  course. 
If  you  wanted  to  sell  Greystones, 
no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  your 
word  that  it  was  yours  to  sell — no 
one  would  be  satisfied  with  your 
word  that  you  hadn't  encumbered  it  ; 
they'd  investigate  your  title.  Simi- 
larly, if  this  matter  is  to  proceed, 
Mrs.  Holdsworth  will  have  to  prove 
her  title  to  the  Five-acre  Bottom. 
Business  is  business,  and  if  this 
transaction  is  to  come  to  completion 
— which,  as  being  only  one  of  a 
pair  of  trustees,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
pronounce  definitely — we'll  have  to 
go  by  counsel's  opinion  and  advice." 

"  Talking  of  business,"  said  Mr. 
Gandy,  thus  appealed  to,  "  I've 
noticed  it  as  a  sing'lar  circumstance, 
that  you  can  sell  a'most  anything 
except  land — " 

u  And,  generally,  house  property," 
interposed  Mr.  Goby. 

"  And,  generally,  house  property," 
continued  Mr.  Gandy,  "without  the 
interference  of  them  lawyers,  which 
interference,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  seldom  procured  without 
paying  for  it.  Now,  this  may  be 
business  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
but  it  don't  accord  with  my  general 
ideas  of  what  business  ought  to  be. 
Not  as  I'm  saying  anything  against 
a  professional  man  earning  his  living, 
which,  being  in  business  transac- 
tions a'most  all  my  life,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  do.  It's  the  sys- 
tem, not  the  individual.  And  these 
here  remarks  being  so  applied,  I  ask 
why  won't  the  system  allow  me  to 
sell  my  house  or  my  ground,  as  it 
allows  me  to  sell  my  cow,  or  my 
•field  of  turnips,  as  properly  put  by 
my  co-trustee  here  ?  To  pursue  the 
subject  of  cows  and  turnips — if  I 
buy  a  cow  from  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth,  or  any  other  party,  do  I 
bring  the  matter  into  an  attorney's 
office?    Not  if  I  know  it.    In  a 


simular  manner,  if  I  deal  in  turnips, 
do  I  take  counsel's  opinion?  Not 
as  I  am  aware.  Well,  here  is  a 
transaction,  which,  as  our  friend 
John  has  explained  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, is  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  parties.  The  Widow  Holds- 
worth  prefers  a  hundred  pounds  to 
the  bit  of  ground  that  the  new  road 
has  cut  off  from  her  farm.  Good. 
I  suppose  she  don't  want  no  lawyer 
to  make  that  clearer  to  her,  or  the 
contrary.  Well,  our  young  friend 
John,  here,  appears  to  think  that  the 
ground  would  be  more  useful  to  him 
and  our  niece.  Good  again.  I 
presume  they  didn't  call  in  any  gentle- 
man of  the  long  robe  when  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  atween  theirselves. 
Well,  affairs  being  so,  and  parties 
as  is  here  present  being  capable,  if 
the  law  only  helped  'em,  of  investi- 
gating these  matters  for  theirselves, 
I  ask  why  don't  the  law  allow  us  to 
treat  this  transaction  of  a  bit  of 
land  as  it  allows  us  to  treat  the 
Widow  Holdsworth's  cows  and  tur- 
nips, or  my  shop  goods  ?" 

Mr.  Goby,  being  thus  directly 
and  unmistakably  appealed  to,  was 
not  unwilling  to  reply. 

"I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Goby, 
"  my  co-trustee,  Mr.  Gandy,  in  his 
remarks,  has  no  reference  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  joint  office 
as  trustees?  " 

"  None,"  said  Mr.  Gandy;  "  only 
as  to  the  question  why  we  can't  deal 
with  an  acre  of  ground  as  we  can 
deal  with  what  grows  on  it,  or  is 
fattened  by  it." 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Goby  ;  "  that 
being  so,  all  I  have  to  say  in  the 
matter  is,  the  law  is  so-and-so.  I 
didn't  make  it ;  no  one  here  made 
it.  Until  we  make  it — or  unmake 
it — we  must  go  according  to  it.  The 
law  says,  if  I  buy  a  bad  title,  I  lose 
my  money.  The  law  says,  if  I  buy 
land,  I  buy  it  subject  to  all  such 
rents,  charges,  encumbrances,  mort- 
gages, jointures,  annuities,  or  other* 
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the  like  legal  transactions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  effected 
thereon.  Now,  I  and  my  co-trustee, 
Mr.  Gandy,  here,  have  no  wish  to 
lose  this  little  girl's  bit  of  money." 

"None,"  said  Mr.  Gandy. 

"  I  and  my  co-trustee,  Mr.  Gandy, 
here,"  proceeded  Mr.  Goby,  "  when 
we  intend  to  invest  her  money  on  a 
clear  title,  are  bound  to  see  that  the 
title  is  clear.  Wherefore,  if  this 
here  transaction  is  to  be  brought  to 
completion,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
must  go  through  the  ordinary  legal 
steps." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gandy,  "I  sup- 
pose it  must  go  through  the  ordinary 
legal  steps.  Only,  mind  you,  I  don't 
call  this  business — not  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Goby, 
"  the  first  step  is  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Widow  Holdsworth. 
I  presume  our  friend  and  co-trustee, 
Mr.  Gandy,  will  call  that  business  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gandy,  "  I  call 
that  business  —  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view." 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  interview  referred  to  at  the 
close  of  the  foregoing  chapter  being 
held,  the  following  form  of  agree- 
ment was  the  result : — 

"Madam, —  We  hereby  propose 
and  agree  to  purchase  from  you  the 
Five-acre  Bottom,  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  new  road,  for  the  sum 
of  100/.,  in  trust  for  our  niece,  you 
making  out  a  clear  title  to  the 
same. 

"  J.  Goby. 
"  T.  Gandy. 
"  I  accept  above  proposal. 

"Maryanne  Holdsworth." 
The  brevity  of  this  document 
leads  to  the  correct  inference  that 
the  interview  was  held  without  legal 
intervention.  In  fact,  it  was  merely 
a   preliminary  and  temporary  in- 


strument, binding  the  respective 
parties  to  the  completion  of  the 
transaction  when  the  more  formal 
deed  of  conveyance  was  ready  for 
execution.  It  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Goby's  pen,  being  fashioned,, 
indeed,  on  those  preliminary  agree- 
ments on  which  he  took  building 
sites,  and  sufficiently  served  its 
purpose. 

"Besides,  so  much  being  saved 
to  our  respective  pockets,"  remarked 
Mr.  Gandy. 

Furthermore,  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy  acted  rather  handsomely  in 
the  matter.  For,  though  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  case  rendered  it 
desirable  that  their  names  should 
appear  as  trustees  to  the  document,, 
young  John  Oakley  was  given  the 
sole  management  and  conduct  of  the 
affair,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  the  purchase-money  were- 
actually  in  his  pocket,  or  lay  at  his 
bankers. 

Armed  accordingly  with  a  copy 
of  this  document,  John  Oakley  lost 
no  time  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Dutton  andDowd,  solicitors, 
with  whom  previously  he  had  had 
some  small  transactions. 

In  a  like  manner,  Mrs.  Holdsworth 
used  similar  despatch  in  furnishing 
her  legal  man  of  business — not  Mr. 
Sharpnett — with  a  copy. 

"  Umph  !  "  said  that  gentleman — 
Proby  by  name — as  he  ran  his  eye 
over  this  duplicate  specimen  of  Mr. 
Goby's  penmanship,  "  people  ivill 
make  agreements  without  consulting 
us.  Tbey  call  it  economy:  I've 
known  it  to  cost  small  fortunes. 
Oh,  yes,  Mr.  John  Oakley  is  all 
right;  he  has  bound  you  to  make 
out  a  clear  title;  Goby  is  clever 
enough  for  that.  I  only  hope  you 
can  make  out  a  clear  title — very 
serious  case  for  you  if  you  cannot. 
Yes,  yes,  I  see  it's  trust-money. 
Well,  well,  of  course  the  trustees 
would  insist  on  a  clear  title,  so  you 
would  have  to  give  in,  or  not  selL 
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your  ground.  At  all  events,  you're 
in  for  it  now,  and  must  go  on.  Send 
us  in  all  your  title-deeds,  they  shall 
be  put  in  hand  at  once.  How  much 
will  the  whole  affair  cost?  How  on 
earth  can  I  tell  you  ?  Dutton  and 
Dowd  will  try  to  get  as  good  a  title 
as  they  can ;  we  will  try  to  give  as 
little  as  we  can.  How  can  I  pos- 
sibly speculate  on  the  upshot  ?  You 
know,  I  never  make  bargains.  If 
you  wanted  to  make  a  bargain  you 
should  have  gone  to  Sharpnett.  Yes, 
I  dare  say  you  do  know  better  than 
that." 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  departed 
from  Mr.  Proby's  office  very  much 
agitated  and  depressed.  She  had 
fondly  hoped  that  the  man  of  law 
would  have  stated  a  lump  sum,  for 
which  he  would  have  concluded  the 
whole  transaction,  as  far  as  her  ex- 
penses in  the  matter  extended.  Mr. 
Proby  was  not  to  be  so  caught.  He 
would  not  even  indicate  the  probable 
amount  ;  alleging  that  it  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  widow's  title, 
which  he  had  not  yet  seen  ;  the  more 
or  less  complicated  series  of  transac- 
tions the  property  had  been  previously 
subjected  to  ;  and  lastly,  the  ultimate 
demands  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd,  or,  rather,  of  the  counsel 
by  whose  advice  they  would  be 
guided. 

It  had  not  been  the  habit  of  the 
Widow  Holdsworth  to  leap  before 
she  looked.  Now,  unexpectedly, 
she  found  herself  plunging  into  a 
gulf,^the  dimensions  of  which  she 
had  no  well-ascertained  notions  of. 

"  Mr.  Proby  as  much  as  confessed 
that  you  would  have  to  do  it  or  not 
sell  the  bit  of  ground,"  said  Mr. 
Possnett,  who  had  attended  Mrs. 
PI  olds  worth  on  the  occasion,  though 
in  the  capacity  of  silent  spectator. 

But  Mrs.  Holdsworth  was  not 
careful  to  respond  to  Mr.  Possnett. 
She  only  knew  that  the  market 
value  of  the  bit  of  ground  was  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  she  was 


not  now  likely  to  get  one  hundred 
pounds  out  of  the  transaction. 

Consequent  on  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  Holdsworth,  arrived  the  fol- 
lowing note  at  the  office  of  Mr* 
Proby. 

"  Holdsworth  with  Messrs.  Goby 

and  Gandy,  trustees. 
"  Dear  Sir, — We  are  instructed 
by  our  clients,  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy,  that  they  have  entered  into* 
agreement  with  Mrs.  Maryanne 
Holdsworth,  of  which  we  enclose 
copy.  We  request  that  you  will,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  furnish  us- 
with  abstract  of  title  and  copies  of 
documents  connected  therewith,  m 
order  to  place  same  before  counsel. 

"Dutton  and  Doyd." 

For  this  epistle,  as  well  as  for  the 
Widow  Holdsworth's  title-deeds, 
when  they  should  arrive,  Mr. 
Proby's  clerks  were  in  readiness, 
with  bright  new  pens,  and  any 
amount  of  foolscap.  Soon,  these 
pens  were  traversing  their  appointed 
lines,  and  pile  after  pile  of  "  office 
copies  "  was  the  steady  result. 

When  these  piles  were  finally 
completed,  neatly  folded,  and  securely 
tied  by  red  tape,  they  were  de- 
spatched to  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd,  by  whom  they 
were  further  forwarded  to  the  town 
chambers  of  that  eminent  counsel, 
Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.O.,  with 
copy  of  agreement,  certain  golden 
coins  of  this  realm,  and  the  follow- 
ing "  instructions  :  " — 

"  Counsel  will  read  documents- 
herewith  sent  "  (here  followed  list  of 
copy-deeds)  ;  "say  whether  title  in 
accordance  with  accompanying  agree- 
ment has  been  deduced,  and  advise 
generally." 

The  introduction  of  Jonathan 
Goodladdy,  Q.C.,into  the  transaction 
was  not  without  comment  from  Mr. 
Gandy. 

w  It's  a  sing'lar  circumstance/' 
noticed  that  gentleman,   "that  it 
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takes  two  professions  to  carry  out 
a'most  the  smallest  legal  dealing. 
Don't  it  look  like  making  two  bites 
of  a  cherry  ?  Now  I  call  this  a 
comparatively  small  transaction,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  Often 
and  often  I've  bought  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  shop  goods  of  a 
morning,  and  come  home  to  my 
breakfast ;  and  a  penny  stamp  re- 
ceipt has  been  the  sole  legal  expense. 
Where  would  me  and  my  business 
be  if  I  had  to  put  myself  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd, 
solicitors,  and  then  had  to  tell  my 
customers  that  I  was  out  of  stock 
until  Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C., 
advised  generally  ?  You  may  say, 
it's  the  same  to  you  to  divide  the 
legal  expenses  among  two  professions 
as  one.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 
Two  men  has  to  live,  and  they  live 
on  what  they  earn  from  you  and  me. 
If  it  takes  two  men  to  learn  the  laws 
of  conveyancing,  then,  I  say,  the 
sooner  the  laws  of  conveyancing  are 
adapted  to  one  mental  capacity,  the 
better." 

John  Oakley,  too,  was  of  opinion 
that,  in  fairness,  he  ought  to  bear 
this  expense  of  feeing  counsel,  con- 
sidering the  treatment  he  was  ex- 
periencing at  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Goby  and  Gaudy  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  a  legal  u  question " 
whether  such  fee  could  properly 
come  out  of  the  trust  estate.  How- 
ever, on  presenting  himself  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  informed 
that  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy  had 
already  handed  them  the  money. 

After  this,  Mr.  Proby  and  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd  suspended  their 
labours  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
clients.  That  eminent  ornament  of 
the  bar,  Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C., 
would  select  his  own  proper  time 
for  perusing  the  pile  of  documents 
submitted  to  him — to  wit,  when  he 
hnd  similarly  treated  various  other 
piks,  having  precedence  ;  during 


which  time  he  would  have  "  to  lead" 
on  sundry  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial cases,  to  partake  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  my  Lord  Peewit  at  his 
Scotch  seat  of  Castle  Peewit,  and  to 
canvass  the  important  borough  of 
Ballyporeen,  in  Ireland.  Neither 
Mr.  Proby  nor  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd  could  urge  matters  further 
until  reply  came  from  the  great  man. 
directing  the  quarters  into  which 
their  renewed  labours  were  to  pene- 
trate. 

During  this  period  there  was 
little  or  no  intercourse  between  the 
chief  parties  concerned.  The  Widow 
Holdsworth  naturally  considered  her- 
self on  her  trial  as  to  her  honest 
ownership  of  the  Five-acre  Bottom, 
and  her  legal  powers  to  dispose  of  it. 
The  other  persons  had  their  various 
avocations  to  follow,  among  which, 
however,  was  a  pretty  constant  at- 
tendance at  offices  of  solicitors  to 
learn  of  progress,  if  any.  Besides 
which,  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy 
had  to  draw  out  the  portion  of 
trust-money  required  for  purchase — 
some  months,  at  least,  before  it  was 
at  all  likely  to  be  required. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  got 
through  all  his  work,  like  the  great 
man  he  was,  and  when  he  had  fully 
digested  the  pile  of  Holdsworth 
with  Goby  and  Gandy,  trustees, 
"  wrote  on  title "  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"The  documents  before  me  rest 
the  title  of  the  intending  vendor  on 
the  will  of  John  Smith,  her  great- 
grandfather, who  acquired,  by  pur- 
chase, from  William  Brown ;  but 
I  am  not  supplied  with  any  evidence 
of  title  of  William  Brown,  on  whom, 
of  course,  Smith's  title  depends.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  agreement 
drawn  up  between  Mrs.  Holdsworth 
and  the  trustees,  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy,  empowers  the  latter  to  de- 
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mand  proof  of  title  of  William 
Brown. 

"  On  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Smith,  only  child  of  testator,  other- 
wise Jones,  he  created  a  charge  of 
100/.,  per  annum  on  his  various 
estates,  payable  during  the  lives  of 
her  and  her  husband  Jones,  or  the 
survivor  of  them,  with  power  of 
appointment  to  the  latter  among  her 
children.  If  Elizabeth  Smith,  other- 
wise Jones,  exercised  this  power  of 
appointment,  the  intending  vendor 
cannot  give  a  clear  title.  Proof,  of 
course,  will  be  required  of  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  Smith,  otherwise  Jones, 
and  her  husband. 

"  Subject  to  this  charge,  testator 
demised  his  interests  in  trust  for  the 
use  for  life  of  his  grandchildren, 
then  living,  or  hereafter  to  be  born, 
with  absolute  remainder  to  their 
issue ;  directing  that  a  partition 
should  be  made  when  the  eldest 
grandchild  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  be  married.  Proof 
will  be  required  that  Maryanne 
Jones,  otherwise  Robinson,  was  born 
before  the  eldest  grandchild  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  was  mar- 
ried. 

"Care  will  be  taken  that  the 
parties  to  this  partition  deed  in- 
clude the  names  of  all  testator's 
grandchildren  then  surviving. 

"  Searches  against  names  and 
lands  will  be  required  in  the  case  of" 
— (here  followed  a  list  of  about  a 
score  of  names  of  persons  interested, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  property, 
from  the  original  testator,  John 
Smith,  to  the  present  intending  ven- 
dor, Mrs.  Maryanne  Holdsworth, 
with  a  different  date  annexed  to 
each). 

"  Also  j  udgment  searches  agai nst ' ' 
i — (here  followed  a  similar  list, 
most  of  the  previous  names  being 
repeated). 

"  Subject  to  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, and  to  the  result  or  the 
searches,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 


intending  vendor  has  deduced  title 
to  dispose  of  her  estate  in  the  lands 
of  Fernside,  or  any  portion  thereof.'' 

This  document,  being  received  at 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd,  was  straightway  subject  to 
the  copying  process,  a  duplicate  being 
furnished  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Proby. 

That  evening  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  received  the  followinglines  : — 

"  Madam, — Oblige  me  by  calling 
at  my  office  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. Copy  of  counsel's  opinion 
received. 

"G.  Proby." 

It  had  been  two  whole  days  since 
Mrs.  Holdsworth,  wearied,  and  some- 
what ashamed  of  repeated  calling, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Proby.  She  would  have  now  taken 
it  as  more  kindly  of  that  gentleman, 
had  he  conveyed,  by  the  least  hint, 
the  precise  points  requiring  her  pre- 
sence, or  the  nature,  whether  favour- 
able or  otherwise,  of  the  opinion  of 
Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C.  It  ap- 
peared to  her  that  it  would  have 
saved  her  a  sleepless  night  and 
much  purposeless  conjecture.  In 
vain  she  pored  over  the  few  words, 
endeavouring  to  extract  the  desired 
information  from  them — from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  written 
— from  the  total  appearance  of  the 
mysterious  missive. 

Probably  Mr.  Proby  thought 
otherwise.  Probably,  to  him,  it 
appeared  that  a  copy  of  counsel's 
opinion  enclosed  therewith  would 
only  the  more  mystify  his  client's 
mind  ;  that,  if  his  letter  raised  any 
questions,  they  might  still  further 
perturb  her,  without  his  presence  to 
explain  their  magnitude  and  bearing. 
Besides — well,  she  had  not  yet  seen 
her  bill  of  costs. 

Wherefore,  only  one  course  re- 
mained— to  await  the  morning's 
light,  and  to  convey  herself  and  her 
surmises  into  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  Mr.  Proby's  office  was  situ- 
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ated.  The  outer  office  and  clerks 
were  as  mysterious  as  the  note.  Mr. 
Proby  himself  was  as  mysterious  as 
any  of  them. 

"  There's  that  question  of  going 
behind  our  title."  Mr.  Proby  and 
Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd,  and  Mr. 
Proby's  clerks  and  Messrs.  Dutton 
and  Dowd's  clerks  now  invariably 
alluded  to  the  case  as  "our"  case. 
66 1  think  I  told  you  that  it  might  be 
raised.  Well,  counsel  has  raised  it. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  Fight  it  out, 
of  course.  You  can't  go  into  Brown's 
title  ;  Lord  knows  where  there's  a 
Brown  now !  However,  it's  time 
enough  to  cry  out  when  we're  hit. 
Dutton  and  Dowd  haven't  said  any- 
thing about  it  yet.  This  power  of 
appointment — did  your  grandmother 
exercise  it? " 

"  What  power  of  appointment  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Holds  worth,  to  whom  the 
phrase  hitherto  conveyed  only  pa- 
tronage of  a  political  or  otherwise 
highly  influential  character,  of  which 
she  understood  her  family  to  be  des- 
titute. 

"Well,  well,  it's  a  technical 
phrase.  It  means  this  :  when  your 
grandmother  was  about  to  get  mar- 
ried, her  father  settled  a  hundred  a 
year  on  her,  which  hundred  a  year 
was  to  come  out  of  these  lands  of 
Fernside,  in  fact,  as  we  say  in  the 
law,  was  to  be  a  charge  on  them. 
Well,  she  was  to  enjoy  this  hundred 
a  year  for  her  life,  and  could  further 
will  it  to  one,  more,  or  any  of  her 
children  during  the  remainder  of 
Smith's  term.  Now,  did  she  will  it?" 

Thus  placed  on  the  track,  Mrs. 
Holdsworth  was  able  to  explain,  to 
the  following  effect  :  Elizabeth 
Smith,  otherwise  Jones,  having  no 
particular  liking  for  any  one  or 
more  of  her  children  above  the  rest, 
and  knowing  that  any  particular 
favour  to  one  or  more,  drawn  from 
the  common  stock,  would  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest,  did  not  so 
favour  any  one  or  more. 


"  Consequently,  by  terms  of  tes- 
tator's will,  the  charge  lapses.  Well, 
we  have  jumped  that  ditch,  at  any 
rate.  Now,  about  these  searches  ? 
They  are  heavy,  very  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed. Possibly — mind  you,  I  won't 
promise  you — but  possibly,  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd  might  be  induced 
to  make  them  lighter.  Counsel 
merely  stated  the  law  of  the  case ; 
and,  by  the  law  of  the  case,  we  are 
bound  to  give  them,  if  they  are 
asked  for.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Now,  is 
anything  awkward  likely  to  turn  up 
on  them  ?  " 

Mrs.  Holdsworth  was  aware  that 
Searches,  like  the  foregoing  Power 
of  Appointment,  was  a  technical 
term.  However,  being  called  upon 
for  a  reply,  and,  moreover,  being  a 
woman  who  was  desirous  to  learn  as 
much  of  her  own  affairs  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  she  ventured,  not- 
withstanding some  barely  perceptible 
symptoms  of  impatience  visible  in 
Mr.  Proby's  manner,  to  request  that 
he  would  put  this  term  in  as  ordinary 
language  as  the  former. 

« Well,"  proceeded  Mr.  Proby, 
with  something  like  a  sigh — it  did 
seem  an  unsatisfactory  task  to  set 
about  explaining  a  mesh  of  so  vast 
and  entangled  a  net,  as  the  law  of 
conveyance.     "  Well,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Proby,  "in  certain  portions  of 
these  realms,  notably  in  this  our 
county  of  Diddlesex  (and  universally 
as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  most  wiseacres  on  the 
subject),  all  acts,  deeds,  instruments, 
affecting  landed  property  are  regis- 
tered ;  that  is  to  say,  when  any 
such  transaction  takes  place — your's 
for  instance,  when  completed — a 
short  notice  of  its  purport,  technically 
called  a  memorial,  is  lodged  in  an 
office  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  payment  of  certain  fees,  the 
Eegistry  of  Deeds  office  furnishes  us 
with  a  list  of  all  those  Acts  connected 
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with  the  names  and  lands  we  require 
— these  names  and  lands  in  the  present 
instance,"  said  Mr.  Proby,  pointing 
to  that  portion  of  counsel's  opinion. 
"We  then  answer  each  and  all  of 
these  acts,  and  show  (if  we  can)  that 
they  do  not  invalidate  the  nature  of 
the  title  we  have  agreed  to  give — 
that  is  our  business.  Then,  these 
answers  are  compared  with  the 
original  deeds  to  which  they  refer, 
and  their  truth  verified.  That  is 
their  business  —  meaning  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd.  And  pretty 
similarly  with  regard  to  judgments, 
or  legal  decrees  against  the  lands." 

"It  amounts  to  this,"  said  the 
Widow  Holdsworth,  who  had  tried 
hard  to  follow  Mr.  Proby's  explana- 
tion— "  it  amounts  to  this,  whether 
there  is  any  claim  against  the  pro- 
perty ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  first  instance  it 
amounts  to  that.  Have  you,  or 
your  family,  created  any  present 
charge  on  the  property  ?  Of  course, 
you  or  your  family  have  created 
dozens  ;  all  properties  are  the  subject 
of  endless  dealings  of  the  sort ;  the 
question  is,  do  any  exist  at  pre- 
sent ?  " 

"  You  mean,  does  it  owe  anything 
to  anybody  ?  " 

"  H'm — yes,  just  so — does  it  owe 
anything  to  anybody  ?  "  Mr.  Proby 
was  rather  amused  at  this  loose 
language  applied  to  legal  technicali- 
ties, and  smiled. 

"Not  a  penny/'  said  the  Widow 
Holdsworth  with  conscious  pride — 
"  not  a  penny." 

"  Well,  that  is  very  satisfactory. 
You'll  have  to  give  the  searches,  for 
all  that.  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd 
are  not  to  take  our  words  for  what 
can  be  proved  otherwise." 

"  Will  they  be  very  expensive  ?  " 
said  the  Widow  Holdsworth,  with  a 
slight  tremulous  movement  of  the 
mouth. 

"  They  will—very— compared  with 
the  consideration  or  purchase-money. 


You'll  have  to  pay  a  fee  on  every 
name, !  and  on  every  year  through 
which  that  name  is  searched  against. 
There  is  your  great-grandfather.  He 
is  dead — let  me  see,  a  matter  of  over 
half-a-century  ;  and  counsel  obliges 
us  to  pay  for  searches  against  him 
down  to  the  present  day,  down  to 
the  day,  hour,  and  minute  on  which 
you  complete  this  conveyance  to 
Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy.  Now,  2" 
consider  that  a  hard  case." 

"My  God!"  said  the  Widow 
Holdsworth  ;  "  they  don't  suppose  he 
rose  out  of  his  grave  to  perform  any 
act  detrimental  to  the  property  ?  " 

"  No,  that's  the  fun  of  it.  What 
they  say  is  this — mind  you,  it  has 
been  done.  Suppose  your  great- 
grandfather— suppose  any  member  of 
your  family,  being  in  a  position  so  to 
do,  executed  a  deed  during  his  or 
her  life,  creating  a  charge  on  it, 
selling  all  or  portion  of  it — in  fact, 
as  you  express  it,  doing  anything 
detrimental  to  the  title  which  you 
have  agreed  to  give  the  present 
intending  purchasers.  Well,  suppose 
the  person  in  whose  favour  such 
deed  was  made  said  nothing  about 
it — put  it  in  his  pocket ;  we  call 
them  pocket  deeds — until  such  time 
as  the  breath  was  out  of  your  great- 
grandfather, or  other  such  member 
of  your  family  ;  and  then,  or  at 
some  future  period,  registered  his 
deed.  You  see,  a  search  during  the 
years  such  member  of.your  family 
lived,  would  not  bring  this  deed  to 
light.  Wherefore,  it  is  the  custom 
to  ask  for  search  down  to  moment 
of  proposed  sale." 

"  What  protection,  then,  is  regis- 
tration ?  Some  one  now  may  have 
a  deed  in  his  pocket,  turning  me  out 
of  Fernside  ?  ? 

"Fact.  You  or  I  didn't  invent 
it.  You  have  bound  yourself  to 
sell  according  to  the  present  laws  of 
the  land.  There's  no  help  for  it  nowP 

"What  will  the  searches  cost  ?" 
persisted  Mrs.  Holdsworth. 
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"H'm ;  if  Dutton  and  Dowd  won't 
relent  ?  Well,  say  twenty  pounds — 
mind  you,  that's  in  fees  only  to  the 
registry  office.  Yes,  I  should  say 
twenty  pounds,  roughly.  Then, 
there's  the  answers  to  these  searches; 
very  heavy  work,  indeed." 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  could 
only  resume  her  seat,  and  gasp  for 
breath.  But  the  tremulous  move- 
ment of  the  mouth  was  changing  to 
one  indicative  of  something  more 
nearly  resembling  growing  resolu- 
tion. Probably,  Mr.  Proby  perceived 
this. 

"  Yes,  the  case  is  a  hard  one. 
The  law,  you  see,  contemplates  large 
transactions — not  but  large  transac- 
tions often  cost  inordinate  sums — 
but  it  makes  no  provision  for  small 
dealings  of  this  sort.  One  hundred 
pounds,  too,  is,  I  am  told,  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  ground  ;  and — 
and — you  won't  get  one  hundred 
pounds  out  of  it.  Yes,  the  case  is 
a  hard  one." 

"Mr.  Proby,"  said  the  Widow 
Holdsworth,  somewhat  more  calmly 
now  ;  "I  won't  go  on  with  this 
case.  The  first  loss  is  the  least  loss. 
What  few  pounds  there  is,  up  to  the 
present,  between  you  and  me,  I'll 
pay,  and  I'll  break  the  agreement." 

*4  Come,  come,  my  dear  madam  !" 
said  Mr.  Proby,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  "  surely  you  are  joking. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  your  words 
mean?  Not  to  speak  of  what's  be- 
tween you  and  me — not  much  up 
the  present — you  will  be  liable  for 
all  Dutton  and  Dowd's  costs.  You 
expose  yourself  to  a  very  serious 
action  at  law,  and  I  am  not  sure, 
but,  rather,  I  have  a  pretty  strong 
impresssion,  that  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy  could  not,  even  if  so  dis- 
posed, release  you  from  your  en- 
gagement to  them.  You  see,  as 
trustees  they  have  entered  into  a 
certain  contract  on  behalf  of  their 
trust ;  in  fact,  they  are  now  pur- 
chasers, in  trust,  of  the  ground,  and 


they  merely  await  certain  legal  pre- 
liminaries before  taking  possession. 
You,  when  you  make  out  your  title 
as  agreed,  can  compel  them  to  pay 
the  purcase- money,  and,  equally, 
they  can  compel  you — are  bound, 
I  think,  as  trustees,  to  oompel  you — 
to  make  out  your  title,  if  money  and 
law  can  do  it.  Now,  Goby  knows 
just  enough  law  to  know  this.  But 
come,  come,  my  dear  madam,  your 
own  good  sense  will  occur  to  your 
aid  in  this  matter.  Besides,  we 
haven't  yet  fought  with  Dutton  and 
Dowd.  We  generally  do  get  some 
concessions  in  these  cases.  The 
laws  of  conveyance  are  so  onerous 
that  even  attorneys  haven't  the 
heart  to  exact  the  whole  of  their 
pound  of  flesh." 

Then  the  Widow  Holdsworth 
departed  from  Mr.  Proby 's  office, 
even  more  agitated  and  depressed 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  The 
agricultural  mind  inures  itself  to 
losses  connected  with  the  inexorable 
seasons,  and  the  equally  inexorable 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  But  it 
is  all  the  less  ready  to  accept — per- 
haps all  the  less  able  to  accept — other 
losses  which  it  may  consider  of  a 
removable  character.  Mrs.  Holds- 
worth  would  not  have  parted  with 
the  Five-acre  Bottom  for  a  less  sum 
than  that  agreed  on.  It  was  now 
sufficiently  certain  that  she  was  not 
to  receive  that  sum. 

She  had  been  talked  over  to  abide 
the  result  of  the  battle  with 
Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd.  But 
Mr.  Proby' s  manner — possibly  Mr. 
Proby  'sintention — was  to  give  her  to 
understand  that  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd  occupied  a  strong,  even  an 
impregnable  position. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  had  been 
talked  over  to  abide  the  battle  with 
Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd. 

And  yet  the  battle  on  her  behalf 
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had  already  been  opened  by  no  less 
unexpected  a  champion  than  her 
chiefest  opponent,  Mr.  John  Oakley, 
who  was  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  use 
of  the  pending  transaction. 

In  the  routine  of  office-work  it 
fell  to  the  partner  Dowd  to  have 
the  special  care  of  the  case  Holds- 
worth  with  Goby  and  Gandy, 
trustees.  With  this  gentleman, 
therefore,  John  Oakley  had  his 
dealings,  it  being  understood  by  the 
firm  that  the  young  man  was  princi- 
pal in  the  matter,  save  and  except 
when  the  legal  technicalities  of  the 
case  excluded  him. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  naturally  of  a 
jovial  disposition,  and,  in  years,  was 
the  nearer  to  his  client.  The  men, 
too,  had  met  previously,  over  less 
formal  matters. 

"  By-the-bye,  Oakley,  there's 
Brown's  title.  We  forwarded 
counsels'  opinion  to  Proby,  without 
comment  of  ours.  We  generally 
allow  a  man  a  day  or  two  to  digest 
a  matter,  before  we  enter  upon  it 
with  him.  Well,  sooner  or  later, 
we  must  take  up  that  important 
question." 

"  Is  it  an  important  question  ?  " 
said  John  Oakley,       Mrs.  Holds- 
worth's  people   have   held  undis- 
puted possession  of  Fernside  for 
four  generations  now.     Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  family,  paid  Brown 
handsomely  for  it ;  there  is  his  duly 
registered  conveyance  deed  to  show 
the    nature     of    the  transaction. 
Smith  being   presumably  a  hard- 
headed,  close-fisted  fellow,  we  must 
,  infer  that  he  didn't  make  his  money 
by  unquestionably  buying  had  titles. 
Is  it  not  as  certain  that  we  shall 
receive  no  annoyance  on  the  head  of 
Brown,  as  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  trust  money  now  is, 
will  not  suspend  payment?  Neither 
event  is,  I  suppose,  legally  certain. 
But  we  are  going  upon  one  supposi- 
tion— why  not  go  upon  the  other  1 " 
"  Law    is    law  !     Mr.  John 


Oakley's  present  words  are — bosh. 
We  don't  go  upon  anything — save 
and  except  the  opinion  of  Mr- 
Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C.  Get 
him  to  say,  in  writing,  that  we 
needn't  trouble  ourselves  about 
Brown's  title,  and  I  promise  you 
no  further  allusion  to  the  man's 
name." 

"  You  say  law  is  law.  It  appears 
to  me  that  you  would  be  more  cor- 
rect by  saying  that  Goodladdy's 
opinion  is  law.  Does  this  man 
supersede  Coke  upon  Littleton  ? " 

"  H'm — yes  ;  he  is  my  Littleton. 
You  see,  the  practice  of  the  case  is 
peculiar.    If  I,  being  your  attorney, 
do  auything  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility which  entails  loss  hereafter  on 
you,  you  can  come  down  upon  me — 
like  a  thousand  of  bricks.  You 
sell   me  off,  you  sell  Dutton  off, 
you  smash  the  firm.    Now,  if  Mr. 
Jonathan  Goodladdy,   Q.C,  gives 
bad  advice,  he  goes  scot  free.  Nay, 
if  I,  being  your  attorney,  proceed 
on  his  bad  advice,  I  go  scot  free.  I 
don't  know  whether  that's  written 
down  in  any  Act  of  Parliament — 
the  practice  isn't  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  my  studies  in  that 
direction.    But  it  is  the  practice." 

"  Well,  we  won't  come  down 
upon  you.  Let  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  off  about  Brown's  title.  The 
expenses  of  this  transaction  promise 
to  be  heavier  than  she  expected — 
heavier  than  I  expected.  The  dan- 
gers are  merely  theoretic  —  you'll 
grant  that?" 

"  No — you're  wrong  there.  I'll 
grant  you  that  the  founder  of  the 
Holdsworth  family  was  a  hard- 
headed,  close-fisted  fellow,  if  you 
wish.  I'll  grant  you  that  he  paid 
Brown  a  fair  round  sum  in  hard 
cash — that  the  conveyance  deed  was 
drafted  by — by  the  Goodladdy  of 
the  period.  Still,  he  may  have 
bought  a  bad  title.  You  see,  con- 
veyancing is  a  devilish  expensive 
work — a  sort  of  legal  luxury,  re 
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served  for  the  great  territorial 
magnates  of  the  country.  When 
small  people,  like  you  and  the 
Widow  Holdsworth,  indulge  in  it, 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
the  law  does  not  contemplate  your 
case.  It  is  so  in  our  day.  It  was 
so  in  the  days  of  Smith  and  Brown, 
when  they  knocked  together  this 
bargain  of  the  change  of  Fernside 
from  owner  to  owner.  Well,  this 
being  the  case,  some  concession  is 
generally  made.  You,  for  instance, 
suggest  that  we  should  concede 
Brown's  title  as  proved — probably, 
before  the  matter  is  completed,  you 
will  suggest  half-a-dozen  other  con- 
cessions, when  you  are  tired  waiting 
for  possession  of  the  ground,  and 
are  importuned  by  the  Widow 
Holdsworth,  who  wants  her  money, 
and  as  much  of  it  as  she  can  save 
from  the  fire.  All,  mind  you,  made 
at  our  risk.  Well,  Brown  may 
have  got  some  such  concession  from 
his  vendee,  the  Lord  knows  to  what 
effect ! — and  this  concession  may 
have  concealed  a  flaw  in  his  title. 
Here  !  Dutton,  save  me  from  our 
client,  who  wants  to  put  a  halter 
round  our  necks !" 

Thus,  Mr.  John  Oakley  was 
hustled  out  of  the  office.  But  Mr. 
Proby  did  not  yet  receive  any 
ultimatum  on  the  head  of  Brown's 
title.  Indeed,  Dowd's  bark  was 
often  heard  when  his  bite  did  not 
follow. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  head  of  the  searches,  how- 
ever, Dutton  and  Dowd  were  relent- 
less. The  requisition  for  them 
included  every  name  and  every 
year  which  counsel  had  directed. 

Mr.  Proby  was  not  unmindful  of 
those  symptoms  of  a  dawning  firm- 
ness which  the  Widow  Holdsworth's 
countenance  had  assumed  in  his 
presence.  Here  was  cash  out  of 
pocket  to  the  tune  of  something  like 


twenty  pounds.  What  if  his  client 
— deaf  to  the  terrors  of  the  law — 
should  refuse  to  proceed  with  her 
contract  ?  Men  could  be  frightened 
into  compliance.  You  can  make  a 
man  quake  in  his  shoes  by  the  mere 
mention  of  legal  proceedings.  But 
it  was  his,  Mr.  Proby's,  experience 
of  the  gentler  sex  that,  on  occasions, 
they  became  a  higher  law  unto 
themselves. 

Weighing  these  considerations, 
Mr.  Proby  came  to  the  resolution 
not  to  lodge  this  sum  until  he  had 
more  accurately  ascertained  his 
client's  frame  of  mind,  or,  at  least, 
received  some  definite  sanction  of 
the  act. 

Accordingly,  another  little  note 
found  its  way  to  Fernside,  inform- 
ing the  Widow  Holdsworth  of  this 
ultimatum  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowel,  and  the  sum  of  money  which 
it  thus  became  necessary  to  lodge  in 
the  office  of  registered  deeds  and 
judgments.  As  some  slight  encou- 
ragement to  his  client  toward  a 
desired  course  of  action,  he  further 
informed  her  that  he  had  received, 
as  yet,  no  demands  on  the  head  of 
Brown's  title,  and  he  hoped — Mr. 
Proby  tried  hard  to  commit  himself 
to  a  more  definite  word,  but  he 
couldn't — so  he  hoped  that  he  and 
his  client  would  hear  no  more  about 
it. 

Affairs  at  Fernside  wore  no  very 
prosperous  aspect  during  this  period. 
The  Widow  Holdsworth,  though 
silent,  indicated  by  her  manner 
much  internal  perturbation.  Mr. 
Possnett,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  omitted  his  customary  visits. 
He,  too,  displayed  a  like  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  and  was  frequently 
heard  to  express  regret  for  the 
advice  he  had  inadvertently  given 
his  esteemed  neighbour.  As  these 
expressions  of  regret  were  used  in 
the  hearing  of  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy friends  of  both,  the  inference 
is  not  unnatural  that  they  were  the 
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most  prudent  form  of  peace-offering 
which  circumstances  could  suggest 
to  him. 

In  truth,  the  position  was  suffi- 
ciently awkward  for  Mr.  Possnett. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  the  natural 
benevolence    of    that  gentleman, 
which  must  have  received  a  shock 
at  the  difficulties  he  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  involving  his  neighbour  in, 
he  had,  prior  to  these  difficulties 
assuming  form,  gone  carefully  over 
the  prudent  and  remunerative  ap- 
portionment  of  this  sum  of  one 
hundred   pounds   to    the  various 
remaining  parts  of  the  farm,  by  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  widow  herself. 
Indeed,    so    thoroughly   had  Mr. 
Possnett  identified  himself  with  this 
work   of   improvement,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  he  had  come  to  look 
upon  himself  as  part  and  parcel  of 
it,  and  the  loss  as  a  personal  loss  of 
his  own.    Now,  there  was  to  be  no 
hundred  pounds ;  and,  as  the  next 
most  desirable  thing,  and   as  the 
only  compensation  now  'within  his 
power,  Mr.  Possnett  set  himself  to 
inquire  what  there  really  would  be. 

One  mode  of  arriving  at  this  was 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  with  the  widow  herself. 
This  course,  on  reflection,  Mr. 
Possnett  declined,  in  the  present 
temper  of  affairs.  A  second  mode 
was  by  interview  with  Messrs. 
Goby  and  Gandy,  in  the  character 
of  a  mediator  ;  and  this  he  adopted. 

"Which  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted," remarked  Mr.  Possnett, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  interview, 
"  to  see  friends  and  neighbours 
laying  out  their  money  in  directions 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  return  pro- 
fitable to  them,  nor  yet  to  none  as 
we  have  any  very  especial  interest 
in.  Consequently,  the  first  ques- 
tion arises — ought  the  parties  to  go 
on?" 

On  a  full  survey  of  affairs,  it  had 
appeared  to  Mr.  Possnett  most 
desirable  of  all  to  procure  a  return 


to  the  state  of  matters  before  he 
made  his  unlucky  suggestion  to  the 
Widow  Holdsworth.  He  had  not 
much  confidence  of  success  in  this. 
Apart  from  the  legal  difficulties  of 
the  case,  he  knew  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy  to  be  keen,  shrewd,  cheese- 
paring men  in  their  own  small  lines 
of  business,  who  looked  to  the  exact 
pound,  shilling,  and  penny,  which 
turned  the  balance  for  or  against 
any  transaction.  The  balance  was 
certainly  now  in  favour  of  their 
protege,  John  Oakley,  and  he  was 
not  sanguine.  Still,  it  was  worth 
while  knowing  their  precise  disposi- 
tion of  mind  before  proceeding  to 
other  alternatives. 

"  The  question,"  replied  Mr. 
Goby,  "  involves  legal  considera- 
tions." 

"And  commercial  ones,"  added 
Mr.  Gandy. 

"  Legally  speaking,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Goby,  "  we  have  entered  into 
a  certain  contract.  Parties,  as  is 
not  here  present  now,  considered 
that  contract  to  be  a  desirable  one 
for  them.  Beneficially,  the  matter 
is  theirs,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  completion  of  it  at  our 
hands." 

Mr.  Goby  named  no  names,  but 
Mr.  Porsnett  sufficiently  understood 
that  the  parties  referred  to  were  the 
trustees'  niece  and  her  affianced, 
John  Oakley,  whom,  from  motives 
of  prudence,  and  not  to  destroy  the 
last  hope  of  a  desperate  chance,  he 
had  obtained  this  interview  without 
the  presence  of. 

"  Of  course,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Goby,  who  had  now  mounted  his 
peculiar  hobby-horse,  "  we  might 
ask  those  parties  to  absolve  us  from 
our  contract,  and  they  might  consent 
if  they  was  soft,  or  decline  if  they 
went  by  our  candid  opinions.  But 
other  arrangements,  now  on  hand 
between  the  parties  referred  to,  may 
— ahem — may,  possibly,  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  fresh  parties  on 
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the  scene  ;  which  fresh  parties,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  our 
trusteeship,  are  to  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  funds  at  our  disposal, 
and  whatsomdever  mode  of  invest- 
ment we  find  for  'em.  Now,  it's  the 
peculiarity  of  these  other  arrange- 
ments, now  on  hand,  to  preclude  us 
from  ascertaining  the  views  and 
dispositions  of  these  fresh  parties  as 
is  possibly  to  come  on  the  scene. 
Legally,  they  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  but,  physically,  at  present 
they  are  prevented  from  raising  that 
voice.  Socially,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  an  advantage  to  our 
ears,  but,  viewed  legally,  it  places 
us  in  a  difficulty  which  tends  rather 
to  confusion." 

Having  thus  illuminated  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question,  Mr.  Goby 
turned  toward  his  co-trustee,  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject, in  any  manner  suited  to  Bhis 
capacity. 

"Commercially  speaking,"  said 
Mr.  Gandy,  "I  don't  know  as  how 
there  is  much  to  add,  after  we  are 
told  that  the  l,aw  won't,  or  can't, 
assist  us  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
more  amicable  termination,  without 
an  expense  which  is  disproportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  I 
signed  the  contract  because  the 
young  people  appeared  to  think  that 
they  could  make  a  profit  out  of  the  in- 
vestment, by  claiming  and  reclaim- 
ing. If  they  are  still  of  this  opinion, 
it  appears  to  me  I  have  no  more 
voice  in  the  matter  than  them  parties 
of  the  future  has  at  present.  In 
any  case,  the  money  not  being  ours, 
we  should  demand  back  the  expenses 
we  have  already  been  put  to.  So 
that,  in  that  light,  it  would  be  a 
question  among  yourselves  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  repay  us — and 
get  nothing ;  or  go  on,  and  get 
whatever  is  left  of  the  purchase- 
money." 

Mr.  Possnett  saw  his  hope  [dis- 


solved. Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy 
were  determined  to  stand  to  their 
contract,  whether  such  determi- 
nation was  the  result  of  fear,  or 
regard  for  their  niece's  interests. 
Whatever  differences  of  view  they 
might  have  between  themselves, 
they  were  not  about  to  exhibit  these 
differences  to  the  observation  of 
the  opposite  side.  They  were  in 
the  hands  of  their  solicitors.  Mr. 
Possnett  knew  what  relentless,  what 
terrible  words  these  were. 

Yes  ;  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Gandy  were  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Possnett's  own  spirit.  A  bit 
of  money  had  already  been  spent — 
namely,  the  united  costs  of  both 
parties.  It  was  small  as  yet ;  he 
knew  that  the  Widow  Holds  worth 
had  not  forwarded  the  twenty 
pounds  demanded  of  her.  But  were 
the  amount  even  smaller,  it  would 
have  sunk  deep  into  his  soul  that 
it  should  go  for  absolutely  nothing. 
Then,  if  the  matter  stopped  here, 
the  breach  between  him  and  the 
Widow  Holds  worth  was  incurable. 
To  avert  this  was  worth  something. 
How  much  was  it  worth  ? 

As  Mr.  Possnett  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  trustees,  and 
wended  his  way  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Proby's  office,  he  appears  to 
have  arrived  at  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

Mr.  Proby  was  in  his  office  ;  Mr. 
Proby  was  disengaged. 

Mr.  Proby  had  more  than  once 
recalled  that  dawn  of  obstinacy  o» 
the  face  of  the  Widow  Holdsworth, 
and,  coupling  this  with  the  absence 
of  reply  to  his  note,  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  dawn  had  broken 
into  day.  There  was  some  curiosity 
now  to  ascertain  the  precise  purport 
of  Mr.  Possnett's  visit. 

"  Twenty  pounds  you've  asked 
the  widow  for,  Mr.  Proby  ?  " 

"  It  is  necessary  to  lodge  that 
sum.  It  is  impossible  to  mention 
the  exact  amount  of  the  searches — 
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it  depends  on  the  number  of  Acts. 
If  there  is  anything  remaining  over, 
it  will  be  put  to  his  credit." 

Mr.  Possnett  extracted  ten  sove- 
reigns from  his  pocket,  which  he 
counted  slowly — almost  painfully — 
as  he  deposited  them  one  by  one  on 
the  office  table. 

Having  performed  this  operation, 
he  buttoned  his  pocket,  possibly  as 
an  intimation  that  no  more  was  forth- 
coming from  that  source,  adding — 

"  Ten  and  ten  makes  twenty." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Proby,  under 
some  mystification;  "  ten  more  sove- 
reigns would  make  twenty." 

"  Dividing  them  that  way  lightens 
the  burden,"  said  Mr.  Possnett, 
placing  his  finger  significantly  on 
his  nose.  After  which,  and  by  way 
of  further  explanation,  he  endea- 
voured, as  well  as  a  somewhat  rueful 
countenance  would  permit  him,  to 
execute  a  wink.  "  Try  her  with 
the  balance.0 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mr.  Proby,  some- 
what assisted  by  these  demonstra- 
tions.   "  Any  relation  ?  " 

"None,"  said  Mr.  Possnett; 
"  none  at  present." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Proby,  who  was 
discretion  itself. 

"Slight  mistake,"  added  Mr. 
Possnett. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Proby,  in  some 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Possnett  referred 
to  present  proceedings,  or  his  future 
relation  with  the  widow. 

"  Slight  mistake,"  repeated  Mi'. 
Possnett.  "Bound  to  go  through, 
now." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Proby  ; 
"  when  a  contract  is  entered  upon, 
it  is  best  to  go  through."  He  was 
not  yet  quite  clear  what  he  was  re- 
plying to,  but  he  was  careful  to 
reply  safely. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Still  under  mystification,  Mr. 
Proby  sat  dowrn  to  indite  a  further 


note  to  the  widow.  Luckily,  long 
habits  of  careful  diction,  oral  and 
epistolary,  made  his  task  a  suffi- 
ciently easy  and  happy  one.  The 
note  merely  informed  her  that  in 
consequence  of  further  arrangement 
— a  favourite  word  of  Mr.  Proby 's  : 
it  implicated  no  one — the  case  of 
"  self  with  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy, 
trustees,"  would  proceed  on  her 
sanction  of  the  payment  of  ten 
pounds. 

This  note  not  only  brought  the 
sanction,  but  the  money  itself.  The 
Widow  Holdsworth  had  a  prejudice 
against  running  accounts,  and,  when 
possible,  she  preferred  to  pay  on  the 
nail.  What  induced  her  to  pay  at 
all  must  remain  matter  of  specula- 
tion. Perhaps  she  had  an  inkling 
of  the  "arrangement"  referred  to, 
and  was  unwilling  to  disappoint  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Poss- 
nett. Perhaps  she  considered  the 
dangers  of  an  action  at  law  pru- 
dently avoided  by  payment  of  the 
smaller  sum  specified.  At  all  events, 
the  sum  was  paid,  and  promptly 
appropriated  to  the  use  required. 

Then  resulted  the  longest  interval 
yet  occurring  in  the  case.  The 
requisitions  of  names  and  lands  to 
be  searched  against  had  to  bide  their 
time  in  deference  to  other  requisi- 
tions previously  lodged. 

The  period  was  one  of  much  sus- 
pense at  Feruside.  It  had  been  the 
proud  boast  of  the  widow  that  her 
property  owed  no  man  a  penny — had 
no  unpaid  charge  pending  over  it. 
But  experience  had  proved  to  her 
what  unforeseen  circumstances  arise. 
When  she  made  this  agreement  with 
John  Oakley,  she  fully  believed 
that  a  five  pound  note  tendered  to 
Mr.  Proby  would  have  amply  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Alas  and  alas  !  how  many  five 
pound  notes  would  procure  her  a 
clear  acquittal  now  ? 

The  result  of  the  searches  would 
first  reach  the  office  of  Mr.  Proby. 
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They  would  contain  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  acts  committed, 
the  judgments,  if  any,  issued  against 
the  lands  of  Fernside.  Explanation 
of  their  peculiar  purport,  they  would 
contain  none.  It  would  then  be  the 
business  of  one  of  Mr.  Proby's 
clerks  to  repair  to  the  respective 
offices  issuing  them,  and  there  con- 
sult the  tomes  containing  those  acts 
or  judgments,  or,  rather,  brief  epi- 
tomes of  them.  Some  would  suffi- 
ciently and  satisfactorily  explain 
themselves.  They  did  not  injuriously 
affect  the  title,  or  affected  it  only  for 
a  specified  number  of  years,  since 
expired,  or  a  life  or  lives  now  passed 
away.  Others  might  look  ugly  at 
first,  but  were  also  explainable, 
sufficiently  and  satisfactorily,  by  sub- 
sequent acts,  annulling,  re-convey- 
ing, discharging.  When  searches 
and  answers  were  in  a  sufficiently 
satisfactory  state,  if  they  could  be  so 
brought,  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Messrs. 
D  utton  and  Dowd,  they  would  be 
forwarded  to  those  gentlemen. 
Should  doubt  still  linger,  they  would 
ultimately  reach  the  supreme  gaze 
of  Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C. 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  con- 
tinued to  remain  aloof  from  her 
neighbours.  When  accident  brought 
them  within  hearing,  it  was  to  hear 
from  her  a  bitter  enumeration  of  her 
wrongs.  She  had  lost  her  money — 
she  was  still  to  lose  her  money  ;  her 
property,  on  which  the  breath  of 
malice  had  never  been  able  to  cast 
suspicion  of  debt  or  ownership, 
was  now  being  exposed  to  the  curi- 
osity, possibly  the  invention,  of  the 
whole  quill-driving  community. 

More  highly  her  wrath  over- 
flowed against  John  Oakley.  It 
was  mighty  fine  for  Messrs.  Goby 
and  Gandy  to  say  the  law  tied  them 
to  their  contract.  Would  Mr.  Goby 
stand  by  a  building  contract,  if  he 
found  he  was  losing  on  it  1  Might 
•she,  the  Widow  Holdsworth,  never 
die  until  she  saw  him  brought  to 


that  crucial  test.  No — John  Oakley 
coveted  her  bit  of  ground.  He  saw 
his  way  to  draining  and  reclaiming 
it.  That  was  the  pressure  that  was 
put  upon  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy. 
Why  not  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  not  make  out  the  law 
worse  than  it  was  ?  The  law  was 
bad  enough — everyone  knew  that ; 
but  don't  make  it  worse  than  it  is. 

Now,  John  Oakley  felt  this  treat- 
ment keenly.  He  called  to  mind 
his  efforts — he  might  say  his 
successful  efforts — to  save  the  Widow 
Holdsworth  the  expense  of  going 
into  Brown's  title.  He  called  to 
mind  that  he  had  never  sought  the 
ground,  never  expected  it;  that 
Possnett  had  absolutely  waylaid  him, 
and  forced  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  upon  him.  He  called  to  mind 
his  bright  sovereigns  dropped  into 
the  already  amply-furnished  pouch  of 
Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C.  ;  they 
were  his  Lucy's,  and  therefore  his. 
He  called  to  mind  a  growing  bill  of 
costs  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  D utton 
and  Dowd,  which  was  to  be  liqui- 
dated from  the  same  source.  And — 
well,  yes,  he  had  seen  his  way  to 
draining  and  reclaiming  this  bit  of 
ground,  and  making  an  ornament  of 
it  to  Greystones.  Wherefore,  he 
felt  this  treatment  keenly. 

Neighbours,  more  disinterested, 
would  have  come  forward  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  widow  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  they  were  ill  able  to 
discriminate  between  rightful  owner- 
ship and  the  legal  necessity  for 
tedious  and  expensive  inquiry  into 
such  ownership.  The  Widow  Holds- 
worth  had  used  no  very  highly- 
coloured  language — howbeit,  pru- 
dence might  have  suggested  to  her 
to  keep  it  to  herself.  Suspicion  was 
cast  upon  the  property.  If  a  re- 
spectable body  went  into  Mr. 
Gaudy's  shop  to  spend  an  honest 
shilling  there,  and  a  policeman 
stepped  between  such  body  and  the 
counter,  with  "Please  leave  that 
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?ere  article  alone  until  we  ascertain 
as  how  Mr.  Gandy  came  by  it,"  or 
64  We  are  informed  as  how  he  has 
already  disposed  of  it,"  or,  mayhap, 
raised  money  on  it,  what,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  thought 
of  Mr.  G-andy  and  his  business  ? 

In  the  meantime  the  result  of  the 
searches  had  reached  the  office  of 
Mr.  Proby;  that  is  to  say,  the  result 
of  the  searches  as  far  as  concerned 
the  labours  of  the  proper  official 
custodians  of  such  deeds  and  judg- 
ments. Mrs.  Holdsworth  under- 
stood as  much  from  Mr.  Proby  him- 
self. The  Acts  were  pretty  numer- 
ous— that  he  had  expected.  The 
property  was  a  considerable  time  in 
the  family,  and  landed  property  was 
made  to  do  multitudinous  duty  in 
lieu  of  cash,  which  was  not  always 
ready.  His  clerk  was  now  employed 
on  the  necessary  answers  to  these 
Acts  ;  that  was  all  he,  Mr.  Proby, 
could  say. 

Certainly,  what  more  could  Mr. 
Proby  say  at  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs?  Yet  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  departed  from  his  office  with 
a  mind  rilled  with  some  nameless 
and  undefined  terror.  Mr.  Proby 
was  more  than  usually  reserved. 

Mrs.  Holdsworth  called  again, 
and  yet  again.  Mr.  Proby  was 
short,  unsatisfactory,  irritable.  His 
clerk  was  still  hard  at  work  among 
those  tomes  wherein  is  written  the 
difficulties,  the  shifts,  the  final 
partings-with  of  every  landed  and 
house-propertied  family  in  the 
county  of  Diddlesex.  When  these 
labours  were  brought  to  an  absolute 
end,  Mrs.  Holdsworth  would  be  duly 
informed  of  the  fact. 

Oh,  these  weary  journeys  to-and- 
fro  !  Oh,  these  unseen,  intangible 
cords,  which  were  drawing  them- 
selves tighter  and  tighter  around 
her ! 

More  than  one  letter  arrived  at 
Mr.  Proby 's  office  from  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd,  informing  Mr. 


Proby  of  the  fact — as  if  Mr.  Prob 
was  not  aware  of  it — that  they  had 
not  fyet  received  the  result  of  the 
searches  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Holds- 
worth?^/*  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gaudy, 
trustees.  Whereat,  Mr.  Proby  was 
shorter,  more  unsatisfactory,  and 
more  irritable. 

Mr.  Proby  conferred  with  his 
clerks.  A  last  and  forlorn  investi- 
gation was  held  among  the  parch- 
ment-leaved  tomes.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  Mr.  Proby  himself 
took  part  in  it,  soiling  his  fingers 
amid  their  venerable  dust.  At  last, 
Mr.  Proby  sat  down  to  write  his 
long-promised  letter  to  his  client. 

The  letter,  as  usual,  merely  re- 
quested her  presence  at  his  office  at 
her  earliest  convenience.  A  personal 
interview  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable— why  ^unnecessarily  commit 
family  matters  to  paper  ? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

That  was  not  a  pleasant  evening 
for  Fernside,  after  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Proby' s  note.  The  owner  was 
ill  at  ease,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  experienced  a 
similar  sensation. 

The  widow  was  astir  betimes. 
Mr.  Proby's  note  was  not  explana- 
tory, but  she  was  assured  it  was 
serious. 

Mr.  Proby  motioned  her  to  a  chair 
in  his  inner  office.  He  was  not 
short  and  irritable  now;  his  manner 
was  quiet  and  even  indulgent. 

"Pray  tell  Mr.  Loder  to  step 
this  way,"  he  said  to  the  clerk  who 
had  ushered  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  in. 

Now,  Mr.  Loder  was  Mr.  Proby's 
managing  man.  Thus,  when  a 
dentist  attaches  more  than  usual 
difficulty  or  importance  to  a  case,  he 
shrinks  from  proceeding  unassisted 
and  alone.  Mr.  Proby  was  about  to 
extract  a  tooth — a  large  tooth — and 
he  really  felt,  sincerely  and  honestly, 
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for  his  patient,  and  the  torture  he 
was  about  to  inflict  on  her  in  the 
strict  performance  of  his  duty. 

Tush  !  she  must  bear  it.  There 
was  no  other  mode  of  cure. 

Thus,  Mr.  Proby's  manner,  how- 
ever well-intentioned,  was  impres- 
sive, and  probably  gave  his  patient 
a  foretaste  of  suffering.  She  was 
not  sorry  to  be  in  secure  occupation 
of  a  seat. 

"  We  have  concluded  our  investi- 
gations into  the  Acts  affecting  the 
lands  of  Fernside.  One  item  has 
given  us  some  trouble." 

Mr.  Proby  looked  to  Mr.  Loder 
for  confirmation  of  this  statement. 
Mr.  Loder  looked,  in  reply,  as  if 
trouble  was  an  extremely  mild  word. 

Mr.  Proby  endeavoured  to  be 
kind,  even  genial.  He  only  succeeded 
in  being  impressive. 

"  Your  family  left  the  property  in 
a  satisfactory — a  wonderfully  satis- 
factory manner  behind  them.  We 
have  dealt  with  properties — " 

Here  Mr.  Proby  looked  again  at 
Mr.  Loder,  and  Mr.  Loder  looked,  in 
reply,  as  if  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  words  which  would  adequately 
describe  the  hopeless  bewilderment 
of  such  properties.  Failing  thus,  he 
merely  satisfied  himself  by  saying, 
"  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pounds." 

"  So,  you  see,  matters  might  be 
worse  ;  though,  the  transaction 
being  a  small  one,  the  expense  may 
appear  disproportionate  to — to  — 
what  you  will  receive  out  *of  it. 
Well,  to  return  to  the  purport  of  our 
interview.  On  succeeding  to  Fern- 
side,  you  judged  it  advisable  to 
expend  two  hundred  pounds  on 
farm  building.  You  had  not  the 
money  by  you,  but,  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  you  would  have  it.  It 
is  wonderful  what  minute  family 
histories  can  be  put  together  out  of 
these  Deed's  offices.  You  had  not 
the  money  by  you  ;  but  you  con- 
sidered it  a  wise  economy  to  make 


the  improvements  then  and  there. 
You  borrowed  it." 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  half  rose 
from  her  chair.  Thank  heaven ! 
the  murder  was  out  at  last !  What 
a  to-do  about  nothing  ! 

"Paid  off  ;  stamped  receipt, 
signed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
now  living  and  respectable,"  was 
all  she  could  ejaculate,  amid  her 
feelings  of  relief  and  conscious 
pride. 

But  Mr.  Proby's  hand  motioned 
her  to  her  seat  again.  As  for  Mr. 
Loder,  he  looked  very  disturbed 
indeed. 

"  Paid  off,"  repeated  Mr.  Proby  ; 
"  we  are  quite  sure  of  it.  When 
you  told  us  the  property  did  not 
owe  a  penny  to  any  one,  we  believed 
you  implicitly  ;  we  still  believe  you 
implicitly.  Yet,  my  dear  madam, 
this  two  hundred  pounds  is  a  charge 
— a  legal  charge — upon  the  pro- 
perty. Until  removed  —  legally 
removed — you  cannot  give  a  clear 
title." 

u  Do  you  mean  I  am  to  pay  this 
two  hundred  pounds  back  twice?" 
said  the  Widow  Holdsworth,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Proby,  with  a 
laugh,  46  it's  not  as  bad  as  that ;  it's 
serious,  but  it's  not  as  bad  as  that." 

"  Here,"  continued  Mr.  Proby,. 
perceiving  that  a  fresh  technical 
explanation  was  required  of  him. 
"  You  see,  the  way  of  the  matter  is 
this.  You  borrow  two  hundred 
pounds  from  John  Jenkins,  on  the 
security  of  your  property.  Now, 
the  law  is — when  property  is  thus 
pledged  as  security,  it  is  made  over 
to  the  lender.  You  have  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  can  indite  John 
Jenkins  for  trespass  if  he  puts  his 
foot  on  it  ;  but,  by  a  certain  legal 
fiction,  the  ownership  is  transferred 
to  the  lender  until  his  debt  is  paid. 
If  interest  and  principal  are  not 
paid  as  each  respectively  becomes 
due,  then  the  lender  can  enter  on 
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the  lands,  or  any  portion  of  them — 
this  Five-acre-Bottom,  for  instance 
—and  lead,  drive,  or  carry  away  as 
much  as  is  owing  to  him.  In  fact, 
you  agreed  to  all  this  when  you 
signed  the  deed  enabling  you  to 
borrow  from  John  Jenkins,  and  I 
needn't  go  over  the  jargon  for  you. 
Here  it  is,  all  written  down,  and 
copied  by  my  clerk  from  the  proper 
book  and  folio,  which  preserves  it 
for  all  future  time.  Well,  you  paid 
off  both  principal  and  interest — -just 
so.  But  the  deed  remains.  Now, 
nothing  but  a  deed  undoes  a  deed. 
The  law  is  so — and  we  are  dealing 
with  the  law.  By  deed  you  con- 
veyed— as  a  mere  legal  matter  of 
form,  it  is  true — the  lands  of  Fern- 
side  to  John  Jenkins.  By  deed, 
John  Jenkins,  or  his  representative, 
should  re-convey  the  lands  of  Fern- 
side  back  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
should  again  clear  your  title.  The 
expense  of  such  re-conveyance  would 
fall  on  you  ;  but,  with  such  proviso, 
John  Jenkins,  or  his  proper  legal 
representative,  is  bound  to  sign  it 
when  presented.  Any  attorney 
would  have  performed  this  office  for 
you  at  the  time  for,  say,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  You  declined  from 
motives  of  economy — you  rested 
satisfied  with  paying  your  money 
and  getting  his  receipt — which  cer- 
tainly stands  between  you  and 
repayment  of  the  debt  for  all  future 
time ;  which,  I  suppose,  is  what  you 
were  thinking  about  at  the  time. 
Here  we  have  it  again,  you  see, 
cropping  up  ! — the  same  story  as 
the  agreement.  You  complain  that 
the  law's  way  of  doing  things  is  too 
expensive  for  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  business,  and  to  avoid  one 
legal  expense  you  incur  the  risk  of 
doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  it  ! 
Now,  Jenkins  is  dead — his  family 
did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  take  out  administration  to  him — 
you  see,  we  have  hunted  up  every- 
thing at  the  proper  office  of  each 


before  putting  you  to  this  worry 
and  annoyance.  You  would  have 
to  trace  his  family  to  find  who 
ought  to  be  his  proper  legal  repre- 
sentative, and,  by  legal  process,  to 
constitute  him  as  such.  What  could 
then  be  done  for  twenty  pounds  at 
the  outside,  would  now  cost  fifty  at 
the  very  inside." 

There!  that  was  the  tooth.  Now, 
like  a  sensible  woman,  would  she 
have  it  out  ?  But,  of  course,  she 
would. 

Mr.  Proby  and  his  subordinate 
interchanged  glances,  to  learn  from 
each  other  how  far  these  sanguine 
expectations  might  be  justified. 
Their  patient  was  calm — would  the 
inmates  of  Fernside  say  so,  some 
hours  hence  ? 

Still  calm,  Mrs.  Holds  worth  re- 
quested leave  to  consider  her  posi- 
tion. The  demand  was  too  reason- 
able for  refusal ;  and,  firm  and 
erect,  she  rose  from  her  chair. 
Mr.  Proby  debated  whether  he 
would  add  a  few  more  words  of 
advice,  or  leave  what  he  had  already 
said  to  unassisted  reflection.  Of 
course,  as  a  man  of  law,  he  had 
only  one  view  of  the  subject — a 
clear  title  before  the  world. 

But,  while  he  thus  deliberated, 
Mrs.  Holdsworth  wished  both  gen- 
tlemen a  good  morning,  and  passed 
from  their  presence,  without  note  or 
comment  on  the  matter  as  it  now 
stood. 

It  is  true,  on  Mr.  Loder  repairing 
to  the  outer  office,  he  was  informed 
of  certain  disparaging  remarks  on 
the  law  and  its  fictions,  these 
dropped  to  no  one  in  particular. 
But,  bating  this,  the  Widow  Holds- 
worth  preserved  her  own  counsel, 
and  had  acted  with  calmness  and 
dignity. 

Arrived  at  Fernside,  she  at  once 
entered  on  preparations  for  placing 
that  stronghold  in  a  complete  state 
of  siege.  She  forwarded  a  copy  of 
John  Jenkins'  acknowledgment  of 
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the  repayment  of  his  debt  to  Mr. 
Proby,  in  vindication  of  the  perfect 
immunity,  in  her  own  estimation,  at 
least,  of  herself  and  her  property 
from  all  charge,  whatever  the  law 
might  say  to  the  contrary.  And 
this  was  her  last  act  in  the  case  of 
Holdsworth  with  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy,  trustees,  for  some  consider- 
able time  to  come. 

In  all  probability,  Mr.  Proby  was 
already  in  possession  of  his  client's 
decision.  If  doubt  still  remained, 
this  last  act  scattered  it  to  the 
winds. 

Under  these  circumstances,  only 
one  course  remained  open  to  him  ; 
namely,  to  forward  the  foregoing 
investigations  into  the  Widow 
Holdsworth's  title  to  Messrs.  Dutton 
and  Dowd,  just  as  they  stood.  It  is 
not  the  custom  to  point  out  weak 
points  in  your  client's  case  to  the 
other  side.  The  other  side  fees  its 
counsel,  and  that  is  its  counsel's 
business.  Far  be  it  from  him,  Mr. 
Proby,  to  offer  such  a  slight  to  the 
healthy  visual  organs  of  Jonathan 
Goodladdy,  Q.C. 

Besides,  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Proby  had  submitted  the 
same  title  to  half-a-dozen  counsel  in 
succession.  Each  had  raised  a 
separate  point,  and  had  passed  over, 
in  complete  silence,  the  points  of 
their  learned  brethren. 

Was  Mr.  Proby  acting  within  the 
moral  bounds  of  the  law  ?  He  was 
conscientiously  of  opinion  that  he 
was.  Every  day,  cases  are  got  up, 
and  argued  in  court.  The  legal 
staff  on  one  side  adheres  to  the. 
points  which  appear  to  be  favour- 
able to  that  side — it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  it  has  no  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  contrary  ones,  if 
they  do  exist.  Each  staff  puts  it 
this  way  to  itself.  We  are  paid  for 
bringing  forward  certain  representa- 
tions, which  we  believe  to  be  true. 
We  are  not  paid  for  doing  other 
people's  work. 


This  is  the  general  proposition. 
It  has  its  particular  phase,  under 
each  particular  case.  The  particu- 
lar phase  under  which  Mr.  Proby 
viewed  the  present  particular  case, 
was  this.  John  Oakley's  intention 
in  buying  was  to  hold,  not  to  sell 
again.  Now  Mr.  Proby  was  offer- 
ing him  a  title  which  he  could  hold 
against  the  whole  world.  If,  in  the 
unknown  chapter  of  future  changes 
and  accidents,  it  should  ever  be  his 
desire  or  need  to  sell,  why  then  he 
would  have  to  fight  his  battle  as  he, 
Mr.  Proby,  was  now  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Widow  Holdsworth, 
Law  was  uncertain — all  its  uncer- 
tainties were  not  of  that  vilely 
malicious  character  which  withheld 
good  from  everyone.  If  the  Widow 
Holdsworth  had  luck  now,  John 
Oakley  might  have  it  then.  If 
luck  was  not  to  be  on  the  side  of 
his  client,  no  one  was  hurt  at  all. 
In  every  case,  caveat  emptor  ! 

In  this  case  the  buyer,  or  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd  for  him,  or  Jona- 
than Goodladdy,  Q.C,  for  them, 
was,  or  were,  sufficiently  on  his  or 
their  guard.  A  note,  in  due  course, 
drew  Mr.  Proby 's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  omitted  to  send  a 
copy  of  re-conveyance  of  Deed  (here 
followed  certain  cabalistic  numbers), 
charging  the  lands  of  Fern  side  with 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Proby  informed 
Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd  that  no 
such  re-conveyance  was  in  existence; 
that  considering  the  expenses  his 
client  had  already  gone  to,  he  trusted 
the  difficulty  and  cost  of  executing 
such  an  instrument  would  not  be 
demanded  of  her,  and  that  ample 
proof  could  be  placed  at  their  ser- 
vice that  the  charge  had  already 
been  paid  off,  in  corroboration  of 
which  he  enclosed  copy  of  John 
Jenkins'  acknowledgment  of  same. 

Mr.  Proby's  position  was  not  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  one — nay,  it  was 
almost  humiliating.    He  was  fight- 
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ing  the  widow's  battle  without  even 
her  approval  or  moral  sanction,  and 
he  was  fighting  a  lost  fight.  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd  might  reply  with 
the  courtesy  and  reticence  becoming 
the  profession.  But  they  knew  very 
well  the  fix  he  was  in.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  strict  discharge  of  duty, 
he  was  to  fire  while  there  was  a 
shot  in  the  locker.  Nay,  when  shot 
ran  out,  he  was  still  to  make  show 
with  blank  cartridge.  And  he  was 
painfully  aware  that  this  last  was 
blank  cartridge. 

Of  course,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
courtesy,  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd 
treated  it  as  an  excellent  specimen 
of  chilled  shot,  informing  him  that 
they  had  forwarded  it  to  Jonathan 
Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  for  final  opinion 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  and 
were  awaiting  his  reply. 

Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  had 
no  time  for  such  minor  civilities. 
The  rules  of  the  profession  did  not 
allow  him  to  lengthen  a  bill  of  costs 
with  them,  and,  consequently,  he 
had  never  fallen  into  the  practice  of 
them.  He  refused  to  pass  the  title 
— did  not  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd 
know  very  well  that  he  would  refuse 
to  pass  the  title  while  the  legal 
estate  was  thus  outstanding  ?  What 
a  farce  to  bring  him  receipts  and 
acknowledgments  of  repayments. 
There  was  only  one  way  of  doing 
things,  and  Mrs.  Holdsworth  would 
have  to  follow  that  way  before  he 
could  give  his  sanction. 

Jonathan  Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  was 
always  in  a  bad  temper  when  he 
refused  to  pass  title ;  and,  as  occa- 
sionally happens  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  vented  it  on  those  who 
were  not  clearly  answerable  for  the 
position  of  affairs. 

Of  course  with  such  a  sword 
hanging  over  their  heads,  Messrs. 
Dutton  and  Dowd  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  requested  an  interview 
with  their  clients  to  lay  the  present 
complication  before  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Legally,  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy 
constituted  their  clients  in  the  case. 
But  John  Oakley  was  also  present, 
at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  as  a 
person  practically  interested  in  any 
decision  to  be  arrived  at. 

Such  decision  might  not  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  their 
niece's  admirer,  whether  it  took  the 
shape  of  an  abandonment  of  the 
matter  or  a  tedious  and  expensive 
action  at  law,  waged  by  aid  of  the 
trust  fund.  It  was  highly  desirable, 
therefore,  that  John  Oakley  should 
hear  for  himself  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  that  any  subsequent 
explanation  should  be  rendered  need- 
less when  they  might  not  have  at 
their  disposal  the  moral  aid  and  in- 
influence  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd. 

The  statement  of  those  gentlemen 
was  followed  readily  enough  by 
Mr.  Goby.  His  building  experience 
had  already  informed  him  that  he 
could  not  build  a  house  on  a  site 
thus  technically  encumbered,  with 
fair  prospect  of  finding  a  purchaser 
for  it  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  his 
trade.  He  might  build  the  house, 
and  the  house  would  be  his  ;  but  he 
could  not  reckon  on  it  being  a  uego- 
ciable  or  marketable  commodity, 
which  was  generally  his  chief  con- 
sideration. 

John  Oakley  only  knew  that  the 
law  interposed  between  him  and  a 
highly  eligible  arrangement,  and 
that  was  about  as  much  as  he  did 
care  to  know.  He  was  a  practical 
farmer,  as  Mr.  Goby  was  a  practical 
builder.  He  could  only  blame  the 
law  for  not  doing  its  business  in  a 
practical  manner.  Beyond  that, 
nature  and  habit  gave  him  no 
speculative  views. 

Not  so  Mr.  Gandy,  who  endea- 
voured to  follow,  with  some  labour, 
the  details  of  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd. 
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Having  so  far  succeeded,  that 
gentleman  now  inquired  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  propound  a  few- 
questions  referring  to  the  matter  in 
hand  as  it  now  stood. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Messrs.  Dutton 
and  Dowd. 

"Without  prejudice,"  added  Mr. 
Dutton. 

"And  no  posers,"  added  Mr. 
Dowd. 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Gandy,  "  it  don't 
pay  you  people  to  know  too  much. 
Now  this  here  railway  buffer,  Good- 
laddy, Q.C.,  as  stands  between  you 
and  the  consequences — meaning  no 
disrespect,  gentlemen — but  he  is  a 
buffer,  you'll  admit  that.  Well,  this 
here  buffer  goes  very  minutely  into 
the  Widow  Holdsworth's  family,  and 
tells  you  to  be  very  particular  as  to 
who  died  afore  they  was  married 
and  who  died  after.  I  presume 
Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  had  a  object  when 
he  wrote  that?" 

"  Certainly,  a  very  serious  object. 
We  require  to  be  satisfied  that  Mrs. 
Holdsworth  is  what  she  puts  herself 
forward 'as — the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  original  testator." 

"  Good — a  very  serious  object. 
And  how  did 'Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  very  serious 
object?  By  declaration  you  call 
it." 

"  By  declaration.  We  must  com- 
plete the  chain  of  evidence  some- 
how; and,  by  counsel's  consent,  we 
accepted  statutory  declaration  from 
Mrs.  Holdsworth  herself." 

"  And  what  might  this  statutory 
declaration  cost  ?  if  I'm  not  too  in- 
quisitive, gentlemen." 

"Mr.  Proby  would  charge  her 
five  shillings  for  drafting  it,  and  it 
must  bear  a  half-crown  stamp." 

"  Good  —  seven-and-sixpence,  if 
my  arithmetic  is  correct.  For  the 
small  charge  of  seven-and-sixpence 
Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  allows  the  widow 
to  fill  up  these  necessary — mind  you, 
necessary  —  links  of  the  chain,  by 


affirming,  to  the  best  of  her  opinion 
and  belief,  that  so-and-so  is,  or  was, 
the  case.  Now,  gentlemen,  why 
couldn't  Goodladdy,  Q.C.,  allow  the 
widow  to  throw  into  this  declaration 
that  she  had  paid  John  Jenkins  his 
debt,  and  that  she  had  the  receipt 
for  it  in  her  pocket?  which  would 
save  the  fifty  pounds  this  here  re- 
conveyance was  to  cost,  and  let 
matters  go  on  as  parties  is  desirous 
they  should." 

"  We  are  bound  to  get  the  best 
evidence  that  is  procurable— such  is 
the  principle  of  the  law.  The  law 
provides  statutory  declarations  for 
certain  cases.  In  family  matters,  it 
is  customary  to  accept  evidence  of 
this  sort  from  persons  presumed  to 
be  competent  to  make  them.  Mrs. 
Holdsworth  herself  is  presumed  to 
be  acquainted  with  her  own  family- 
history.  If  ive  don't  object  to  the 
economic  character  of  these  declara- 
tions, we  don't  see  why  anyone  else 
should.  Now,  in  case  of  a  deed 
enacting  a  charge,  nothing  but  a 
deed,  or  re-lease,  can  explain  and 
answer  it.  That  is  as  good  law  as 
you  will  get  from  Mr.  Goodladdy 
himself.  You  see  the  law  provides 
a  way  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing its  own  way." 

"  Ay — in  theory.  The  law  is 
perfection  in  theory.  But  what 
about  the  practical  application  to 
us  poor  folks  ?  If  the  cure  costs  as 
much  as  the  complaint,  ain't  the 
law  a  trifle  above  its  business  ? 
Now,  it  appears  to  me — leastways 
we've  all  heard  it  afore — that  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  By  consequence,  the  widow's 
title  is  no  stronger  than  this  here 
declaration.  If  her  opinion  and 
belief  ain't  in  accordance  with  family 
facts — why,  she  ain't  the  real  Simon 
Pure  at  all !  Where  are  we, 
then  ?  " 

"  You  have  your  remedy.  Mrs. 
Holdsworth  would  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  perjury." 
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H  So  much  the  worse  for  them  as 
is  concerned.  But  will  that  bring 
back  the  bit  of  money  me  and  my 
niece  has  expended  on  a  bad  title  ? 
So  much  for  the  law  and  its  reme- 
dies. The  dose  is  nasty  enough — 
only  it  ain't  the  right  medicine,  and 
it's  given  to  the  wrong  man.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  take  that  as 
answer  to  question  number  one. 
Practically,  it  means — hit  the  widow 
hard  on  a  legal  fiction,  and  let  her 
off  easy  on  a  necessary  point.  Now, 
as  to  question  number  two.  This 
here  transaction  is  a  simple  one — as 
transactions  in  law  go.  It  is  merely 
the  change  of  possession  of  an 
article  from  one  neighbour  to  another 
- — the  market  value  of  which  article 
is  one  hundred  pounds,  as  arrived 
at  without  the  law's  help.  Well, 
this  stumbling-block  as  has  now 
turned  up  would  cost  50Z.  to  remove ; 
and  we  may  say  there's  as  much  as 
fifty  more  already  dropped  between 
buyer  and  seller,  or  would  be  by  the 
close  of  it." 

"  In  round  numbers — yes." 

"In  round  numbers — yes.  And 
two  fifties  make  a  hundred.  Well, 
I'll  answer  this  here  question  num- 
ber two  myself.  That  may  be  busi- 
ness in  a  legal  point  of  view.  But 
/  don't  call  it  business — not  com- 
mercially." 

And  thus  the  meeting  terminated, 
without  arriving  at  any  definite 
decision. 

The  Widow  Holdsworth  continued 
to  act  with  firmness  and  consistency. 
To  all  invitations  to  proceed,  com- 
promise, or  even  state  her  inten- 
tions, she  returned  a  short  and 
decisive  answer.  She  had  agreed 
to  sell  the  Five-acre  Bottom  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  that  being  its 
actual  and  admitted  value.  When 
she  possessed  a  guarantee  that  such 
sum  would  be  found  to  her  credit 
after  the  transaction,  she  would  carry 
out  her  agreement.  Without  such 
guarantee  she  would  do — nothing. 


It  was  all  one  to  her  whether  she 
made  a  present  of  the  land,  or  paid 
away  the  price  of  it  in  legal  require- 
ments. She  declined  either  alter- 
native. 

No  doubt,  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy  had  their  remedy.  Theo- 
retically, the  law  provides  a  remedy 
for  everything  under  the  sun.  But 
even  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowd 
forbore  to  suggest  to  their  clients 
the  employment  of  so  terrible  an 
instrument  as  an  action  at  law. 

Whether  the  expenses  of  such  an 
action  could,  legally,  come  out  of  the 
trust  fund  was  a  question  which  (of 
course)  they  were  unable  to  answer, 
on  their  own  responsibility.  John 
Oakley  could,  and  said  he  preferred 
to  see  it  more  securely  and  profit- 
ably invested. 

Besides,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  to  them,  it  would  certainly 
ruin  theWidowHoldsworth.  Legally, 
that  was  the  just  and  proper  course. 
Morally,  did  she  deserve  such  a 
fate? 

Who  was  the  guilty  party  ?  The 
Widow  Holdsworth,  who  agreed  to 
barter,  in  the  legitimate  way  of 
business,  one  article,  land,  for  its 
fair  and  honest  value,  money  ?  or 
the  law,  which  said  that  such  an 
agreement  could  not  be  carried  out 
— that,  by  its  rules  at  present  ex- 
isting, it  was  impossible  she  could 
receive  that  fair  and  honest  equiva- 
lent— that  some  of  it  must  go  to 
fee  counsel,  some  of  it  to  maintain 
a  pair  of  solicitors,  some  of  it  to 
create  piles  of  legal  scrivenery, 
some  of  it  to  buy  expensive  stamps, 
which,  in  a  manner,  ate  their  heads 
off,  and  were  quite  lost  before  they 
reached  the  revenue  they  were 
supposed  to  serve  ? 

As  for  the  Five-acre  Bottom,  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  no  man's  land. 
When  the  Widow  Holdsworth  stated 
it  as  her  final  resolve  to  do  nothing, 
it  was  her  intention  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  as  far  as  concerned  the 
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matter  in  dispute.  She  would  brave 
the  law,  but  she  would  brave  it 
with  as  prudent  precautions  as  so 
desperate  a  course  demanded.  No 
act  of  hers  would  involve  her 
deeper  in  the  marsh  legal  and 
territorial. 

Could  John  Oakley  conscien- 
tiously hold  and  enjoy  what  his 
money  had  not  yet  paid  for  ?  Sup- 
posing he  could  answer  this  question 
affirmatively  to  himself,  could  he 
further  prudently  expend  money  in 
draining  and  reclaiming  ?  Most 
certainly  not.  Of  that,  he  had  no 
doubt.  Even  Messrs.  Goby  and 
Gandy  could  perfectly  agree  on 
that  point. 

So  Messrs.  Goby  and  Gandy 
restored  their  trust  money  to  the 
uses  of  the  nation,  where  it  is 
bearing  a  poor  three  per  cent. ; 
first,  strictly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
business,  deducting  the  legal  ex- 
penses of  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd  and  those  of  Jonathan 
Goodladdy,  Q.C. 

There  was  a  slight  hitch  here. 
Could  those  expenses  be  so  de- 
ducted ?  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd  said  that  such  a  course 
might  be  safely  followed,  on  the 
joint  written  promise  of  John 
Oakley  and  his  Lucy  to  abstain 
from  questioning  the  arrangement 
in  the  future.  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Dowd  could  sometimes  give  an 
opinion,  without  the  aid  of  John 
Goodladdy,  Q.C.  In  the  present 
instance,  they  took  upon  themselves 
this  responsibility,  though,  stranger 
still,  they  had  an  impression  that 
Mr.  Goodladdy  would  advise  to  a 
contrary  effect.  However,  as  Mr. 
Gandy  expressed  it,  "  They  chanced 
the  ducks,  and  got  their  money." 

Mr.  Goby  was  for  arguing  this 
question  for,  and  in  behalf  of,  those 
voices  of  the  future,  to  which  he 
had  already  drawn  attention.  But, 


in  the  meantime,  Lucy  had  signed 
the  paper,  and  John  Oakley  fol- 
lowed suit.  Mr.  Goby,  therefore, 
graciously  waived  the  point.  On 
the  part  of  our  readers,  we  regret 
this,  as  so  much  legal  lore  is  now 
for  ever  lost  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Widow  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Proby 
similarly  settled  the  pecuniary  mat- 
ter between  them.  She  was  not  a 
person  to  permit  outstanding  claims, 
if  the  practical  mode  of  arranging 
them  lay  within  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Mr.  Proby  had  done  cer- 
tain work  for  her.  Her  head  was 
clear  enough  to  perceive  that  he 
was  not  the  cause  why  such  work 
brought  no  tangible  result  beyond  a 
bill  of  costs. 

The  agricultural  mind  is  thrifty. 
The  preceding  settlements,  just 
adverted  to,  were  not  calculated  to 
heighten  good  fellowship.  For 
certain,  they  had  not  that  effect 
between  our  neighbours  of  Fernside 
and  Greystones.  At  Greystones, 
the  Widow  Holdsworth  was  a  woman 
who  had  backed  out  of  her  contract. 
At  Fernside,  John  Oakley  was  a 
young  man  grasping  and  selfish 
beyond  his  years. 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  John 
Oakley,  the  event  might  have 
soured  a  naturally  easy  disposition. 
He  never  gazed  upon  the  Five-acre 
Bottom  without  thinking  that  the 
bright,  warm-looking  clover,  or 
fragrant  bean,  of  his  short-lived 
intentions,  would  have  been  a  bene- 
ficial change  from  its  croaking  frogs, 
and  melancholy  sedge.  But  then 
John  Oakley  had  his  Lucy. 

And  the  Widow  Holdsworth  ? 
Well,  Mr.  Possnett  is  not  yet  rein- 
stated in  her  favour ;  but  then  that 
gentleman  has  hopes. 

And,  really,  after  all,  is  Mr.  Poss- 
nett morally  to  blame  ?  And,  if 
not,  who  then  ? 
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No  authoritative  explanation  has 
yet  been  offered  why  Mr.  Gladstone 
dissolved  Parliament.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  surmises  respecting 
it,  and  we  have  been  treated  to  a 
good  many  laboured  justifications 
of  an  act  apparently  so  wanton  and 
unnecessary,  but  they  are  all  very 
far  from  satisfactory.  There  was 
an  admitted  Liberal  majority  of 
sixty-six  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Parliament  had  been  summoned  in 
due  course  c<  to  meet  for  the  despatch 
of  business "  at  the  usual  period. 
Members  were  preparing  to  arrive  in 
town,  no  one  anticipated  any  inter- 
ference with  the  routine  opening  of 
the  session,  when  all  at  once,  with- 
out a  moment's  notice — without  the 
slightest  premonitory  symptom  or 
warning — the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment came  on  the  country  like  a 
thunderclap. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the 
whole  range  of  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, there  is  no  precedent  to  be 
found  for  such  a  proceeding — no 
case  at  all  analogous  where  a  Prime 
Minister,  ostensibly  the  leader  of  a 
great  party,  with  a  majority  of  sixty- 
six  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
termined, in  his  own  mind,  to  ignore 
that  majority,  and  expose  his  party 
to  the  hazard  and  inconvenience  of 
a  general  election.  In  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Greenwich,  Mr. 
Gladstone  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion of  why  he  advised  Her  Majesty 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  in  all 
the  speeches  he  delivered  he  ob- 
served the  same  studied  reticence. 
He  left  it  to  be  inferred,  indeed, 
that,  irritated  by  isolated  elections 
going  against  him,  which  betokened 
a  growing  want  of  confidence  in  his 
ministry,  he  had   determined  to 


bring  matters  to  an  issue  at  once  by 
an  appeal  to  the  country. 

It  would  not  be  very  creditable  to 
accej)t  this  as  the  motive  under 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved 
Parliament,  because  it  represents 
him  as  acting  more  under  the  fickle 
impulse,  the  irritable  petulance  of  a 
spoiled  child,  than  swayed  by  the 
calm  philosophy  and  sober  judg- 
ment of  a  statesman.  A  party 
leader  is  under  well-understood  obli- 
gations to  his  party,  which  ought  to 
be  scrupulously  observed,  and  not 
recklessly  departed  from.  He  is 
bound  to  consult  the  general  in- 
terests of  his  party,  and  not  to 
impose  on  them  the  tax  of  unneces- 
sary inconvenience.  Now  a  general 
election  is  at  all  times  a  great  tax 
on  individuals,  while  it  interferes 
seriously  with  the  regular  business 
of  the  country.  Of  course,  when 
necessary,  all  this  must  be  endured ; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  was  it  neces- 
sary ?  In  what  consisted  that  neces- 
sity ?  And  if  necessary,  why  not 
equally  so  before  Christmas  as  after? 

In  reality  there  was  no  more  ap- 
parent reason  to  dissolve  Parliament 
in  January,  1874,  than  would  have 
equally  warranted  a  dissolution  after 
the  close  of  the  Session  of  1873. 
The  Liberal  majority  still  stood 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  was  just 
as  reliable  as  any  majority  so  com- 
posed could  be  ;  therefore,  although 
the  tide  of  national  opinion  was 
undoubtedly  turning  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ministry,  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  his  ill-success  at 
isolated  elections  that  urged  him  to 
dissolve — thafc  inspired  his  famous 
electioneering  coup  d'etat — that  made 
him  surprise  the  country,  and  at- 
tempt to  take  the  constituencies,  as 
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it  were,  by  storm.    The  true  reason 
that  impelled  him  to  adopt  so  un- 
precedented and  extreme  a  course  is 
to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  dis- 
sensions that  notoriously  existed  in 
his    Cabinet,  notwithstanding  the 
shifting  of  places  that  had  been 
effected,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
harmony    and    strengthening  the 
ministerial  position.  These  changes 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  manifest  the  discordant  ele- 
ments that  were  combined  in  the 
Cabinet.     There  were  irreconcil- 
able differences  of  opinion  among 
the  members   —   differences  that 
could  not  be  repressed.    This  was 
manifested    on    several  occasions 
last  session — notably  so  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  Irish  University  Bill, 
which  led  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  resig- 
nation ;   and  since  the  more  recent 
introduction  of  Mr.   John  Bright 
into  the  Cabinet,  the  breach  caused 
by  former  dissensions  gradually  be- 
came wider.    It  was  this  wTant  of 
unity  among  the   members  of  his 
patched-up  Cabinet  that  rendered 
Mr.    Gladstone's  position  exceed- 
ingly   irksome,    and     made  him 
desirous   to  escape    from  its  un- 
pleasantnesses and  difficulties.  There 
was  also  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  unpopularity  to  which  he  could 
not  possibly  remain  insensible.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  been  distin- 
guished for  the  exercise  of  a  judicious 
prudence — for  the  patient,  reflec- 
tive judgment  and  tact  so  essential 
in  the  head  of  a  party,  and  of  a 
Cabinet.    There  is  far  too  much 
petulant  egotism  in  his  composition. 
This  makes  him  so  impatient  of  op- 
position, for  which  he  has  always 
been  distinguished.     He  saw  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  how 
unable  he  was  to  cope  with  them 
by   ordinary   means,  therefore  he 
hurriedly   resolved   to   escape  by 
astounding  the  country  with  a  dis- 
solution, which  no  one  anticipated 
or  dreamed  of  as  probable.     If  the 


country  responded  to  his  call,  and 
returned  a  majority  expressly  pledged 
to'  support  him,  why,  well  and  good. 
He  would  then  have  obtained  a  new 
lease  of  power  ;  he  would,  for  the 
time  being,  be  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  if  not — if  the  majority 
should  prove  adverse,  then  he  would 
only  have  anticipated,  by  perhaps  a 
few  months,  an  inevitable  repulse  ; 
he  could  retire  as  gracefully  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and,  recider 
pour  mieux  sauter,  fall  back  on  the  re- 
sources of  Opposition  to  recruit  his 
strength  for  another  leap  into  office. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone's 
secret  motives  may  have  been  in 
electrifying  the  country  by  a  disso- 
lution, one  thing  is  demonstrated  by 
the  result  of  the  elections — that  he 
had  not  gauged  the  feeling  of  the 
country  aright.  Evidently,  from 
the  tone  of  his  address,  and  the 
attitude  he  assumed,  he  calculated 
with  confidence  on  a  majority  de- 
voted to  himself  personally,  but  in 
place  of  that  he  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  so  signal,  indeed,  as  to  be 
unparalleled.  There  never  was  so 
great  a  parliamentary  majority  con- 
verted in  so  brief  a  space  of  time 
into  a  decisive  minority,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  tangible  public 
crisis — without  the  unexpected  crop- 
ping up  of  any  great  national  ques- 
tion, or  anything,  in  fact,  to  stir  the 
depths  of  party  feeling,  and  operate 
on  the  current  of  national  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the 
elections  show  that  there  has  been 
a  slow,  but  certain,  growth  of 
opinion  hostile  to  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet,  and,  after  all,  this  is  not 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
clearly  attributable  to  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  Gladstone  policy 
has  not  been  creditably  satisfactory 
either  in  Home  or  Foreign  affairs. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
to  power  in  1868,  the  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons 
amounted  to  120.     In  five  years 
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that  majority  sunk  to  66,  and  the 
appeal,  to  the  country  not  only  swept 
that  away,  but  gave  an  adverse 
majority.  Such  a  rapid  electoral 
revulsion  is  unexampled,  and  is 
primarily  due  to  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Cabinet  policy  generally,  but 
more  especially  to  the  individual  un- 
popularity of  some  of  the  ministers. 

That  the  Foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  has  not  been  successful 
is  a  very  general  feeling,  even  among 
men  identified  with  the  "  Liberal 
party."  It  has  not  reflected  credit 
on  the  statesmanship  of  the  Cabinet, 
nor  has  it  gratified  the  rational  and 
laudable  pride  of  the  nation.  It  has, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  aspect  of  a 
craven,  conceding,  renouncing  poli- 
cy, in  no  way  consistent  with  our 
national  dignity, — a  policy  of  per- 
sistent concession  and  humiliation, 
which  may  find  advocates  among 
men  who  believe  that  the  chief  end 
of  national  existence  is  to  encourage 
the  making  of  fortunes  by  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  twist  and  shoddy, 
but  the  British  people  are  not  yet  of 
this  opinion. 

What  could  be  more  damaging  to 
a  Cabinet  than  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
64  Alabama  Claims."  At  first  the 
British  Government  took  up  an  im- 
pregnable position — that  even  ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  all  the 
facts,  as  alleged  by  the  American 
Government,  still,  according  to  in- 
ternational law,  as  interpreted  by 
the  highest  American  as  well  as 
European  authorities,  the  British 
Government  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  damage  caused  by  the 
Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
cruisers.  This  was  the  position  that 
had  been  held  by  both  Liberal  and 
Conservative  governments,  until  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
abandoned  that  unassailable  stroug 
ground,  and  conceded  everything, 
sacrificed  everything.  He  committed 
the  country  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 


ington,  which  was  based  on  a  shame- 
ful suicidal  concession  of  acknow- 
ledged right,  without  any  equivalent. 
He  allowed  his  Commissioners  to 
frame  that  treaty,  deliberately  in- 
serting therein  an  ex  post  facto  pro- 
vision, for  the  express  purpose  of 
imposing  on  the  British  nation  a 
liability  that,  admittedly,  did  not 
otherwise  exist.  Thus  a  new  lia- 
bility ivas  created  outside  the  law 
of  nations, — a  liability  involving 
obligations  unknown  to,  and  unsanc- 
tioned by,  the  international  law  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  by  this  new  ex  post  facto 
law  the  British  nation  should  be 
judged! 

This  disastrous  treaty,  containing 
a  condition  so  shameful  aud  suicidal, 
was  signed  and  ratified  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet,  without  having  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
country,  or  of  its  representatives  in 
Parliament.  It  was  ratifted,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  expostulations  and  remon- 
strances in  Parliament,  but  matters 
were  so  managed  that  the  whole- 
some corrective  influence  which  pub- 
lic and  parliamentary  opinion  ought 
to  exercise  in  such  cases,  was  ren- 
dered utterly  nugatory.  The  result 
was,  that  the  arbitrators  under  the 
Treaty  held  themselves  bound  by  it, 
and  awarded  damages  to  the  extent 
of  three  and  a  quarter  millions  ster- 
ling !  whereas,  after  all  was  over, 
the  Americans  vauntingly  admitted 
that  their  actual  bona-fide  claims  did 
not  amount  to  half  that  sum.  Well 
might  they  boast — 44  We  did  the 
Britisher,  I  guess  !  " 

Not  only  was  an  ex  post  facto 
clause  embodied  in  the  treaty,  which 
enabled  this  monstrous  injustice  to 
be  done,  but  in  another  essential 
point  the  treaty  was  so  loosely 
drawn  up  as  to  enable  the  American 
Government  to  put  forward  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  demands,  known 
as  the  "  indirect  claims,"  which  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  have 
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been  swelled,  at  pleasure,  to  any 
fabulous  amount.  Undoubtedly,  the 
vague  wording,  the  imperfect  ex- 
pression of  that  part  of  the  treaty, 
warranted  the  " indirect  claims" 
being  made,  however  unwarranted 
they  were  by  the  spirit  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  preceded  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  treaty  itself.    But  the 
fact  that  the  negligent  and  clumsy 
wording  of  the  treaty  gave  a  colour- 
able pretext  for  those  claims  did  not 
speak  much  for  the  competency  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Commissioners.  In 
fact,  the  whole  business  was  the  re- 
verse of  creditable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone put  the  best  face  he  could  on 
the  matter,  and  boasted  how  he  had 
removed  a  great  cause  of  irritation 
bet  ween  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  rewarded  his  Chief  Commis- 
sioner with  a  marquisate   for  his 
conspicuous  incapacity,  still  a  sense 
of  humiliation   was   felt   by  the 
country.      When  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  treaty 
became  known,  when  the  full  extent 
of  the  concessions  that  had  been  made 
were  clearly  understood,  it  was  then 
seen  that  not  only  had  Great  Bri- 
tain been  placed  in  an  utterly  false 
position,  but  that  the  material  in- 
terests and  just  claims  of  the  Cana- 
dians had  been  sacrificed.  Fishery 
rights  were  abandoned  without  ade- 
quate compensation,  and  the  claims 
of  Canada  to  redress  for  Fenian  in- 
vasions, organized  in  the  American 
States,  by  American  officers,  and 
with  the  undoubted  connivance  of 
American  authorities,  were  entirely 
suppressed.  Never  were  claims  bet- 
ter founded.  The  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  Canadians  had  been  freely  ex- 
pended in  repelling  those  wicked  and 
wanton  invasions,  and  the  strictest 
principles  of  justice  and  of  equity 
justified  the  Canadians  in  claiming 
ample  compensation.  Yet  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
Canadians  —  abandoned  their  just 


claims,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
rowdy  Government  of  America,  and 
carry  out  his  dishonourable  policy 
of — "  peace  at  any  price,"  no  matter 
how  humiliating.    Thus,  when  the 
country   became   fully  acquainted 
with  all  these  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, the  conviction  gained  ground 
— even  among  ministerial  suppor- 
ters— that  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  nation  had  not  been  consist- 
ently upheld.     This   feeling  was 
increased  and  deepened  when  the 
miserable  San  J uan  business  became 
known.  The  bungling  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's diplomacy  was  so  palpable 
and  gross — the  sacrifice  of  British 
interest  so  wanton  and  so  painfully 
manifest,  that  all  the  leading  organs 
of  the  Liberal  Press  were  unanimous 
in  their  verdict  of  condemnation  and 
censure.     With  respect  to  Russia, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  appears  even 
in  a  more  discreditable  light,  if  that 
be  possible.     He  as  a  minister  was 
a  prime  mover  in  the  train  of  events 
that  culminated  in  the  Crimean  war, 
which,  in  one  sense,  was  so  honour- 
able and  glorious  to  the  country, 
and  in  another   so  disastrous,  dis- 
creditable, and  humiliating.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  peace 
was   concluded,   accomplished  the 
purposes  for  which  that  war  was 
undertaken,  namely — curbing  and 
restraining   the  spirit  of  Russian 
aggression  in  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, and  in  the  Black  Sea,  by 
which  not  the  integrity  only,  but 
the  very  existence  of  the  Turkish 
empire  was  perpetually  threatened. 
It  was  for  this  that  the  best  blood  of 
the  country  flowed  freely,  and  our 
treasure  was  lavished.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction  for  all  our 
sacrifices,  to  know  that  the  objects 
for  which  the  war  had  been  under- 
taken Russia  had  conceded  in  order 
to  procure  peace.     The  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea,  as  respects  aggres- 
sive naval  armaments  and  arsenals, 
was  secured,  and  this  was  the  main 
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provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Yet  how  did  the  Gladstone  Cabinet 
treat  this  matter  ? 

Why,  when  France  was  hope- 
lessly involved  in  war  with  Ger- 
many, the  astute  Russian  diplomatists 
thought  the  time  opportune  to  totally 
repudiate  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  A  more  infamous 
document,  as  enunciating  detestable 
principles  of  national  perfidy,  repu- 
diating all  the  obligations  of  justice, 
equity,  and  honour  in  dealings  be- 
tween nations,  never  was  penned, 
than  that  in  which  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  announced  the  intention  of 
Russia  to  be  no  longer  bound  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  style  and  tone  of  this 
diplomatic  circular  harmonized  with 
its  contents,  the  manner  was  as  in- 
solent as  the  matter  was  perfidious. 
But  the  meekness  of  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
A  feeble  exhibition  of  resistance 
was  at  first  offered,  but  gradually 
this  cooled  down,  a  conference  was 
suggested  and  agreed  to,  and  then 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  ostentatious 
parade  of  renouncing  every  condition 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  Russia 
regarded  as  distasteful ! 

Weil  might  the  country  ask  for 
what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  join  in 
plunging  us  into  the  Crimean  war  ? 
To  what  end  was  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  country  lavished  so 
freely?  Why  renounce  in  1871 
conditions  that  in  1856  all  the  allies 
considered  essential  to  secure  the 
objects  of  the  war — the  opening  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  restraining  the  dan- 
gerous and  aggressive  preponderance 
of  Russia?  These  were  objects  as 
valuable  in  1871  as  in  1856;  but 
the  Gladstone  Cabinet  basely  yielded 
all  that  Russia  demanded,  and  even 
sought  to  obtain  merit  for  so  doing. 
Conduct  like  this  did  not  reflect 
credit  on  the  way  in  which  our 
Foreign  affairs  were  managed  ;  and 


no  wonder  that  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction, not  unmingled  with  a 
sense  of  shame,  was  the  result. 

With  respect  to  Home  affairs,  the 
Gladstone  policy  and  Government 
cannot  be  regarded  as  having  pro- 
duced successful  and  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  first  place,  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  ministry  was,  in  many 
respects,  highly  objectionable  and 
most  unpopular.  As  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe  was  a 
very  conspicuous  failure.  He  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  very  able  man,  with 
a  good  deal  of  administrative  ability; 
but  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  judgment, 
temper,  and  tact — much  better  quali- 
fied, indeed,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  slave-driver  than  to  deport  himself 
with  becoming  deference  and  official 
courtesy  when  holding  intercourse 
with  his  equals  and  superiors.  He, 
apparently,  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  occasions  to  betray  his  snap- 
pish, captious  temper,  and  provoke 
hostility  by  giving  unnecessary  of- 
fence. Equally  injudicious  and  in- 
solently offensive  in  his  demeanour 
towards  deputations  it  was  his  duty 
to  receive,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
becoming  as  personally  unpopular 
as  any  minister  of  our  day,  All  his 
abilities  could  not  atone  for  his  in- 
firmities of  temper  and  imperti- 
nences of  manner,  and  the  great 
discredit  he  thus  drew  upon  himself 
became  reflected  on  the  ministry. 

As  a  Finance  minister  he  was  the 
round  peg  in  a  square  hole,  he  was 
in  the  office,  but  did  not  fill  it.  He 
had  one  prime  virtue,  he  was  a 
rigid  economist;  not  so  much,  we 
fear,  however, from  a  high-principled 
desire  to  save  the  public  purse,  as 
from  the  pleasure  he  had  in  snubbing 
applicants,  carping  at  and  refusing 
to  sanction  items  of  expenditure. 
From  whatever  motive,  however,  he 
was  an  economist,  and  where  eco- 
nomy does  not  descend  to  cheese- 
paring— where  it  is  rightly  exercised, 
and  rigidly,  but  L  wholesomely,  en- 
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forced,  it  is^  a  very  high  virtue  in  a 
Minister  of  Finance  who  holds  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation.  But 
with  the  exhibition  of  this  one  virtue 
Mr.  Lowe  was  a  conspicuous  failure 
as  a  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
His  wisdom  and  resources  in  this 
respect  can  be  fully  estimated  by 
that  celebrated  offspring  of  his  pro- 
lific genius,  the  match  tax.  This, 
surely,  ought  to  immortalize  him. 

Mr.  Ayrton  was  another  member 
of  the  Government  who  was  a  great 
source  of  weakness,  discredit,  and 
unpopularity.  He  had  the  happy 
knack  of  making  himself  disagree- 
able to  every  person  with  whom  he 
came  into  official  contact.  In  this 
respect  he  fully  equalled  Mr.  Lowe; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lowe  was  more  brusque,  ener- 
getic, and  decisive  in  his  offensive- 
ness,  while  Mr.  Ayrton  was  more 
insignificant,  meddlesome,  and  irri- 
tating. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce, 
was  not  personally  unpopular.  He 
was  distinguished  for  that  amiable 
neutrality  of  attributes  which  gener- 
ally accompanies  respectable  medi- 
ocrity. But  if  not  unpopular  himself, 
his  measures  were,  and  the  Home 
Office  was  never  worse  administered 
than  under  him.  We  have  only  to 
refer  to  his  Licensing  Act,  and  his 
Parks  Regulation  Act  as  most  con- 
spicuous illustrations  of  vexatious, 
irritating,  and  abortive  legislation. 
The  Licensing  Act  set  all  England 
in  a  ferment,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  bring  the  Government  into  dis- 
credit. How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
with  its  unjust  and  meddlesome 
restrictions  and  provisions?  The 
ministry  made  the  great  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  indignation  vented 
against  the  annoying  absurdities  of 
this  Act  was  confined  merely  to  the 
Licensed  Victuallers,  whereas  it  was 
the  public  at  large  that  rebelled 
against  the  vexatious,  ineffective, 
and  ridiculous  restrictions  that  it  im- 


posed. Yet,  while  affecting  to  admife 
and  lament  the  many  gross  imperfec- 
tions of  the  Act,  and  the  injustice 
caused  by  its  operation,  Mr.  Bruce  * 
refused  last  session  to  undertake  it& 
amendment.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  influence  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  powerfully 
contributed  to  convert  the  Gladstone 
majority  into  a  minority  ;  but  this 
truth  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
numerous  and  influential  as  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  unquestionably 
are,  they  would  yet  be  comparatively 
powerless  in  a  general  election  un- 
less they  had  some  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  public  mind  to  touch 
and  appeal  to. 

As  regards  the  Parks  Eegulation 
Act,  the  conduct  of  the  Gladstone 
Liberals  could  not  well  have  been 
more  reprehensible.  In  June,  1866T 
the  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  a  leading  member,  resigned 
office  in  consequence  of  an  adverse 
vote  on  their  Reform  Bill.  The  late 
Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  by  Pier 
Majesty  and  undertook  to  conduct 
the  government  of  the  country. 
But  wires  were  forthwith  pulled,, 
and  great " Reform"  demonstrations 
were  announced  to  take  place  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  Derby  ministry 
had  scarcely  settled  in  office  before 
the  "  Park  question "  thus  con- 
fronted them.  Now  the  law  was 
clearly  opposed  to  any  such  demon 
strations  taking  place  in  the 
parks ;  and  it  was  the  direct  interest 
of  every  good  citizen  and  loyal 
subject,  that  political  demonstrations 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take 
place  in  the  parks.  The  parks  are 
for  the  healthful  recreation  and 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  classes, 
and  not  for  the  demonstrations 
of  political  factions  or  parties,  with 
all  their  attendant  train  of  congre- 
gated rascality  and  vagabondism.  The 
proposed  meetings  were,  therefore, 
very  properly  prohibited,  but  the 
leaders  would  not  submit.  They 
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determined  to  defy  law,  set  authority 
nt  defiance,  and  incite  the  ruffianism 
of  London  to  deeds  of  violence, 
sooner  than  abandon  their  intended 
demonstrations.  Accordingly  great 
rioting  ensued,  the  park  pailings 
were  pulled  down,  fierce  conflicts 
with  the  police  took  place,  serious 
injuries  were  inflicted,  and  for  two 
days  Hyde  Park  and  its  vicinity 
was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  dis- 
graceful to  a  civilized  country. 

Now  the  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  respecting  these  riotous 
proceedings,  consists  in  the  en- 
couragement and  countenance  indi- 
rectly given,  at  the  time,  to  the 
rioters  and  their  leaders.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  sustained  the  Go- 
vernment in  upholding  the  rights  of 
the  Crown,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  in  this  case,  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  involved  the  right  and 
privilege  of  the  public  at  large  to 
the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
parks  under  proper  regulations. 
But  when  the  matter  came  before 
Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  no 
support  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order,  thereby  indirectly  siding 
with  a  revolutionary  rabble.  Nay, 
more.  When  he  became  Prime 
Minister  in  1868,  he  furthermore 
completely  identified  himself  with 
that  rabble  by  appointing  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Hyde  Park 
rioters  to  a  county  court  judgeship  ! 

Had  Mr.  Gladstone  supported, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  Go- 
vernment in  1866,  in  settling  once 
for  all  the  question  concerning  the 
use  of  the  parks  under  proper  regu- 
lations, he  would,  as  the  result 
proved,  have  saved  himself  and  his 
ministry  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
discredit,  and  unpopularity.  He 
was  compelled  himself  to  deal  with 
the  question,  and  his  Parks  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1872  contributed 
largely  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  his 
-supporters  who  sought  the  suffrages 


of  metropolitan  constituencies.  The 
vagabondism  of  London  that  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  the  rioters 
in  1866,  assembled  again  in  1872  as 
Fenian  sympathisers,  to  demand 
from  the  Government  the  release  of 
the  Fenian  convicts.  Following  the 
precedent  of  1866,  they  refused  to 
be  bound  by  any  rules  for  the  pro- 
tection of  order  in  the  parks,  but 
would  have  their  demonstration  in 
defiance  of  all  regulations.  In  this 
we  must  say  the  leaders  were  en- 
couraged by  the  vacillating  conduct 
of  the  Government,  because  rules 
and  regulations  were  promulgated 
under  the  Act  which,  when  opposed, 
were  timorously  withdrawn  and 
others  substituted,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  belief  that  all  the  mob 
leaders  had  to  do  was  to  bring  pres- 
sure enough  to  bear  on  the  Go- 
vernment, and  have  the  parks  to 
themselves.  Compelled,  however, 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  in  Par- 
liament to  prosecute  the  leading 
rioters,  convictions  were  obtained, 
which  on  appeal  were  affirmed.  So 
far,  the  question  may  now  be  con- 
sidered settled ;  but,  should  it  be 
again  revived,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  minister  will,  for  the  sake  of 
a  miserable,  evanescent  popularity, 
act  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  1866. 

Among  the  other  sources  of  weak- 
ness which  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Gladstone  ministry, 
we  must  not  omit  the  notorious  in- 
capacity that  marked  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Cardwell  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  of  Mr.  Monsell  as 
Postmaster- General.  The  abolition 
of  the  Purchase  System  was  a  change 
the  country  was  quite  prepared  to 
sanction  ;  but  there  was  no  desire 
that  it  should  be  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  injustice  to  individuals. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  however,  so  managed 
matters  as  to  create  universal  dis- 
content among  those  whose  inte- 
rests were  involved  in  the  proposed 
change.  This  discontent  attained 
23 
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such  a  height  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion had  to  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  complaints  of  the  officers. 
The  Commissioners  have  not  yet 
reported,  but  the  evidence  taken 
and  already  published  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  cruel  and 
heartless  injustice  to  which  several 
classes  of  officers  were  subjected  by 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Equally  unfortunate  was  Mr. 
Monsell  in  the  management  of 
Post  Office  affairs.  Utterly  devoid 
of  administrative  ability,  Mr.  Mon- 
sell was  solely  indebted  for  his 
official  position  to  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  Ultramontane  ele- 
ment, which  interfered  so  perni- 
ciously in  the  government  of  Ireland 
under  the  Gladstone  ministry.  As 
a  Protestant  pervert  he  had  peculiar 
claims  on  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his 
Chancellor,  Lord  O'Hagan,  and  in 
this  way  the  oracle  was  worked ; 
and  Mr.  Monsell,  who  never  would 
have  otherwise  attained  political 
distinction,  or  risen  by  merit  to 
official  life,  became  Postmaster- 
General.  His  administration  will 
be  remembered  by  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  London  postmen — a 
most  deserving  and  underpaid  class. 
They  petitioned  for  an  increase  of 
pay  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living ;  but  if,  instead  of 
bread,  Mr.  Monsell  did  not  exactly 
offer  them  a  stone,  he  did  the  next 
thing  to  it.  He  consented  to  give 
some  paltry  increase  in  pay  under 
delusive  conditions,  and  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  the  case,  and  reconcile 
the  men  to  their  hard  lot,  he  pro- 
posed to  reward  hard  work  and 
faithful  service  by  "  decorating " 
the  cuffs  and  collars  of  the  men 
with  variegated  stripes !  What  a 
profound  stroke  of  administrative 
genius !  But  the  men  did  not 
appreciate  it,  and  would  not  have 
it ;  and  amid  the  storm  of  indigna- 
tion it  excited,  the  proposal  had  to 
be  withdrawn. 


One  of  the  scandals  of  the  Glad- 
stone regime  was  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Monsell  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage.  On  what  ground  can  such 
an  act  be  justified  ?  There  was 
absolutely  no  merit — n6  service  to 
be  rewarded.  Mr.  Monsell  had  one 
— and  only  one — qualification  to 
distinction — he  was  a  protege  of 
Ultramontane  influence.  This  was 
his  sole  recommendation  to  the 
honours  of  office  and  of  the  peer- 
age. We  cannot  find  much  fault 
with  the  Fenian  organs  for  holding 
up  this  case  to  the  scorn  of  their 
readers  as  "  another  proof  that  those 
who  rule  England  always  delight 
to  honour  those  Irishmen  who  be- 
tray their  country,  and  become  their 
very  obsequious  and  assiduous 
slaves."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Irishman,  who  says,  howTever,  that 
in  Mr.  Monsell's  case  66  there  is  this 
difference — he  became  a  nuisance 
to  his  masters,  of  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ultramontane  influ- 
ence, to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
in  a  remarkable  degree  amenable, 
was  a  great  source  of  the  unpopu- 
larity that  ultimately  overwhelmed 
his  ministry.  His  "  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill "  had  the  happy  effect  of 
alarming  the  Protestant  Liberals  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  Church 
and  the  Land  Acts  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in,  because  the  electoral 
majority  of  1868  had  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assurance  that 
they  would  prove  "  messages  of 
peace  to  Ireland."  But  when  it  was 
found  that  instead  of  peace,  the  con- 
cession of  those  measures  only  stimu- 
lated more  aggressive  demands,, 
then,  indeed,  Parliament  and  the 
country  took  alarm  ;  it  was  felt  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere, 
that  further  concessions  to  an  un- 
appeasable Ultramontane  spirit 
would  be  impolitic  and  unjust. 
The  result  of  all  has  proved  that 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  has 
been  fully  as  disappointing  as  that 
of  his  Home  and  Foreign.  That 
policy  was  mainly  inspired  by  Lord 
O'Hagan  and  Mr.  Monsell,  who 
judged  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  country  through  the  spectacles 
of  Cardinal  Cullen.  Hence  the 
insidious  attempt  to  establish  and 
endow  Popery  under  the  name  of 
denomi?iationalism,  as  if,  having 
consented  to  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  to 
be  tolerated  in  attempting  to  usurp 
its  place.  Then  the  artful  framing 
of  the  University  Bill  would  inevi- 
tably, in  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
have  handed  over  to  Ultramontane 
influence  the  direction  of  the  whole 
collegiate  education  of  Ireland. 
This  was  a  calamity  to  be  dreaded 
not  more  by  Protestants  than  by  all 
intelligent  Roman  Catholics,  who 
desired  to  preserve  their  civil  rights 
independently  of  priestly  domi- 
nation and  control.  In  yielding  an 
apparently  reluctant  consent  to  these 
schemes,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  utterly 
deceived  by  Lord  O'Hagan  and  Mr. 
Monsell  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  laity  ;  while  of  Pro- 
testant feeling  in  Ireland,  England, 
or  Scotland,  they  were  no  judges, 
and,  as  events  proved,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  more  competent  ; 
hence  his  ignominious  defeat  last 
session,  and  his  undignified  resigna- 
tion and  resumption  of  office. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land 
Act  been  more  successful  in  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  Irish  agitators, 
to  whom  he  has  so  largely  pan- 
dered. Full  justice  to  the  tenant — 
full  protection  to  the  undoubted 
rights  of  industry — every  encour- 
agement for  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  land,  we  have  always  advocated 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Imperfect  in  many  respects 
as  the  Land  Act  undoubtedly  is, 
yet,  in  so  far  as  it  protects  the  rights 


of  industry,  encourages  skilful  cul- 
tivation by  protecting  the  capital  of 
the  tenant  invested  in  the  land,  and 
provides  against  capricious  evic- 
tions, it  is  a  beneficial  measure, 
though  it  wants  to  be  improved  in 
its  working.  But  when  agitators, 
not  satisfied  with  the  sound  and 
valuable  provisions  of  this  Act, 
make  new  demands  which  would 
confiscate,  in  effect,  the  whole 
landed  property  of  the  country,  and 
when  Gladstone  officials  give  en- 
couragement to  these  demands,  it  is 
certainly  full  time  for  every  man 
who  possesses  property,  and  values  • 
the  peace  of  the  country,  to  take 
heed  for  the  future.  What  is  now 
demanded  by  the  new  agitation  that 
has  sprung  up  is,  under  the  pretence 
of  enforcing  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  to 
transfer  the  proprietorial  rights  of 
the  present  landowners  to  the  occu- 
pying tenants,  paying  them  a  cer- 
tain yearly  sum  as  a  rent-charge  to 
be  determined  by  arbitration.  Such 
is  the  wholesale  scheme  of  confisca- 
tion which  Mr.  Gladstone's  "mes- 
sages of  peace  "  have  resulted  in, 
and  which  some  of  his  Irish  officials 
openly  favour. 

In  connection  with  these  demands 
for  the  confiscation  of  proprietorial 
rights,  and  denominational  educa- 
tion, we  have  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  now  uniting  in 
clamouring  for  Home  Rule.  And 
no  doubt  they  are  wise  in  their 
generation — wise  at  [all  events  in 
foreshadowing  the  result  that  would 
inevitably  follow  from  Home  Rule 
legislation.  This  is  put  clearly 
enough  by  a  document  emanating 
from  "  the  Clergy  and  Electors  of 
the  Queen's  County."  Their  pro- 
gramme runs  thus  : — 

"  1.  We  demand  Home  Rule  foisr 
Ireland. 

ct  2.  We  demand  perpetuity  of  tenure, , 
and  valuation  of  rents  for  the  tenantry, 
and  due  protection  for  the  rights  of 
the  labourers  of  Ireland,  and  we  accept 
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in  their  entirety  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Land  Conference  of  North  and 
South,  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  16th  and 
17th  of  April,  1873,  as  the  final  ex- 
pression of  our  demand. 

u3.  We  demand  entire  freedom  of 
education ;  and,  as  Catholics,  we  shall 
continue  to  insist  that  the  pupils  and 
professors  of  all  Catholic  schools — 
whether  primary,  intermediate,  or  uni- 
versity— shall  be  duly  recognized  by  the 
State,  and  shall  receive  their  fail*  propor- 
tion of  all  public  or  national  endowments" 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cheyne,  Dr.  Keane,  and  his  clergy, 
thus  express  themselves  :— 

"  That  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  interests  of  our  country  require 
from  us,  as  priests,  and  as  Irish- 
men, a  public  pronouncement  on 
the  vital  question  of  Home  Rule." 

"That,  as  impartial  history  has 
branded,  as  unconstitutional  and 
corrupt,  the  means  by  which  we 
have  been  deprived  of  our  Legisla- 
tive Independence,  we  regard  the 
claim  made  by  the  Home  Rule  As- 
sociation in  Dublin,  for  its  restora- 
tion, as  the  assertion  of  a  true 
principle,  and  the  vindication  of  an 
outraged  right/' 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cavan,  Dr.  Conaty,  does  not  mince 
matters,  but  strikes  home.  In  the 
recent  Lenten  pastoral  read  in  all 
his  churches  he  says  : — 

"  Let  us,  with  one  voice,  demand 
the  establishment  of  a  Parliament 
in  College  Green,  where  Irish  ideas, 
Irish  interests,  and  Irish  just  claims 
will  be  respected  and  legislated  for." 

In  truth,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  want  to  realize  to  the  full 
Mr.  Gladstone's  implied  promise, 
that  "  Ireland  should  be  governed 
in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,"  and 
we  repeat  again,  that  this  simply 
implies — 

The  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire by  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in 
Ireland,  and  separation  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  confiscation  of  the  proprie- 


torial rights  of  the  landowners  of 
Ireland  by  the  establishment  of 
"  fixity  of  tenure,"  transferring  those 
rights  to  the  present  occupying 
tenants,  at  a  fixed  rent-charge. 

The  establishment  and  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  by 
adopting  the  denominational  system 
for  primary,  intermediate,  and  col- 
legiate education. 

Such  are  the  main  items  in  the 
programme  of  agitation  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "messages  of  peace" 
have  given  rise,  and  it  shows  what  a 
thorough  failure — how  utterly  dis- 
appointing his  policy  has  been.  It 
estranged  from  him  the  great  body 
of  Liberal  Protestants  who  desire  to 
maintain  intact  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty — who  view 
with  extreme  distrust  his  pandering 
to  Ultramontane  influences,  and  re- 
gard with  disfavour  any  attempt  to 
conduct  the  government  of  Ireland 
on  other  principles  than  are  appli- 
cable to  Great  Britain  generally. 
While  this  was  the  result  as  regards 
independent  Protestants  of  all  classes 
and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  high- 
minded  Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  not  even  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  experiencing  the  gratitude 
of  those  to  conciliate  whom  he  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Fenian  convicts,  for  example,  he 
had  played  fast  and  loose  in  the 
approved  Gladstone  style  of  stimu- 
lating hopes,  keeping  the  matter  in 
abeyance,  hinting  concessions,  but 
suggesting  needful  delays,  thus  gain- 
ing time,  and  trusting  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents  for  deliverance  from  a 
false  position. 

The  vice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  un- 
settled, uncertain,  fickle,  and  com- 
promising policy  in  Irish  matters 
could  not  indeed  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  his  whole  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  Fenian  convicts.  If 
ever  a  set  of  miscreants  deserved 
the  hangman's  services,  most  as- 
suredly the  leaders  of  the  Fenian 
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rebels  were  those  men.  Only  a  few, 
however,  were  condemned  to  death 
in  Ireland,  and  they  had,  by  a  false, 
mistaken  policy,  their  sentences 
commuted.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  into  office  in  1868,  an  agitation 
for  an  amnesty  was  organized,  and 
in  March,  1869,  he  so  far  complied 
with  the  demands  of  his  supporters 
as  to  release  O'Donovan  Rossa  and 
other  convicts,  who  evinced  their 
gratitude  by  most  outrageous  vio- 
lence. But  the  demand  for  the  re- 
lease, the  unconditional  release  of  all 
the  convicts ,  was  then  made;  pub- 
lic opinion,  however,  was  alarmed, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  dared  not  comply 
with  the  demand  at  that  time.  The 
agitation,  however,  still  continued; 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Irish  officials 
and  colleagues  did  not  discoun- 
tenance it,  and  ultimately,  in  De- 
cember, 1870,  he  wrote  a  letter 
promising  the  early  release  of  nearly 
all  the  convicts,  which  did  take 
place  in  the  following  January, 
without,  however,  producing  the 
slightest  good  effect. 

Now  among  the  Fenian  convicts 
were  some  forty  soldiers,  who,  in 
strict  justice,  according  to  military 
law  to  which  they  were  amenable, 
should  have  been  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  on  conviction,  taken 
into  the  barrack-yard  and  shot. 
This  would  have  been  the  true  way 
to  teach  a  sound  practical  lesson  of 
duty  and  allegiance,  but  a  mawkish 
sentimentality  prevailed,  and  penal 
servitude  was  substituted  for  the 
fusillade.  Mr.  Gladstone  released 
all  the  convicts  but  these  soldiers; 
that,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
members  of  the  Amnesty  Associa- 
tion, who  declared  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  pledged  himself  to  release  the 
remainder  of  the  convicts,  provided 
the  agitation  ceased.  This  pledge 
was  publicly  given  in  Parliament 
more  than  two  years  ago,  but  it  was 
conveniently  couched  in  the  misty 
verbiage  so  congenial  to  Mr.  Glad- 


stone's taste,  and  which  favours  a 
dexterous  paltering  in  a  double 
sense — keeping  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,  but  breaking  it  to  the 
hope.  And  so  he  subsequently 
declared  he  never  intended  to  release 
the  soldier  convicts. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  foreign 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature,  to  give  a 
straightforward,  decisive  answer  to 
a  plain  question,  as  for  example  : 
He  was  written  to  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Committee  of  Greenwich  elec- 
tors, to  know  if  he  would  advise  the 
release  of  the  remaining  convicts. 
This  was  just  prior  to  the  recent 
election,  and  it  was  not  expedient 
to  be  too  explicit;  accordingly  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  to  excite  hopes  yet 
bind  himself  to  nothing.  Thereupon 
he  instructed  his  secretary  to  pro- 
mise that  "  the  cases  vrill  be  con- 
sidered on  merits."  This  was  a  direct 
pledge  to  reconsider  his  former  de* 
cision;  it  excited  hopes,  and  got 
over  a  difficulty ;  but  then  the  elec- 
tors were  not  to  expect  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  stands  pledged  to  any 
decisive  course  ;  he  must  not  be 
understood  as  "  conveying  any  pledge 
as  to  the  result  of  the  considerations 
which  her  Majesty's  advisers  may 
find  it  their  duty  to  give  to  the 
subject."  This  equivocation  served 
its  purpose,  and  the  sympathizers 
resolved  to  give  him  their  "  cordial 
and  unanimous  support  ;"  but  when 
Fenian  sympathizers  are  conciliated, 
honest-minded  men  are  apt  to  be 
disgusted  and  alienated,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Greenwich,  for  notwithstanding  the 
"cordial  and  unanimous  support" 
of  his  Fenian  supporters,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone narrowly  escaped  defeat,  and 
polled  absolutely  less  votes  than  in 
1868.  But  mark  how  Mr.  Glad- 
stone acted  after  the  election  ;  he 
was  requested  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  an  amnesty. 
It  was  then  known  there  would  be 
an  adverse  majority  in   the  Com- 
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mons,  and  here  is  his  characteristic 
reply  :— 

u  10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall, 
"  14th  February,  1874. 

u  Sir, — I  have  communicated  to  Mr. 
'Gladstone  the  contents  of  your  letter 
received  yesterday,  in  which  you  state 
that  your  object  in  asking  him  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation  from  the  Liberal 
electors  of  Greenwich,  is  to  urge  upon 
him  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners, 
and  he  desires  me  to  say  in  reply  that, 
under  the  circumstances  brought  about  by 
the  election,  the  purpose  of  this  request  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
"  E.  W.  Hamilton. 

"  P.  Kavanagh,  Esq." 

The  logic  of  this  reply  is  on  a  par 
with  its  honesty.  What  had  the 
election  to  do  with  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  releasing  the  soldier 
convicts  ?  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  Commons, 
would  that  have  made  an  amnesty 
right  which  was  wrong  before?  How, 
in  fact,  can  a  parliamentary  majority, 
one  way  or  other,  affect  the  question 
of  state  policy,  and  of  justice,  which 
alone  is  concerned,  and  on  which 
alone  should  turn  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  convicts  should  be  re- 
leased or  not.  It  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  desired  to  withhold  any 
positive  expression  of  his  opinion  so 
as  to  remain  free  to  adopt  amnesty 
should  it  hereafter  suit  his  policy. 
But  is  this  worthy  of  a  statesman  ? 
Is  it  dealing  fairly  with  the  interests 
involved?  It  is  essentially  Glad- 
stonian  nevertheless.^ 


We  have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at 
the  causes  that  contributed  to  over- 
whelm the  Gladstone  Government 
with  unpopularity,  and  stimulate  a 
Conservative  reaction.  Even  in 
Ireland,  where  it  was  assumed  the 
Gladstone  policy  would  prove  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  had 
disturbed  the  peace,  and  retarded 
the  prosperity,  of  the  country,  the 
result  of  that  policy  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  sub- 
jected, at  this  moment,  to  a  very 
stringent  Coercion  Act — in  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  most  severe  and 
stringent  ever  applied  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country.  Why  is 
this?  Because  English  ministers — 
like  Mr.  Gladstone — know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  real  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  As  of  old,  they  conduct 
the  Government  through  the  medium 
of  faction — they  pamper  boisterous 
unscrupulous  partisans  with  places, 
and  mistake  the  contented  adulation 
of  office-jobbers  for  the  approving 
voice  of  the  nation. 

For  thirty  years  the  people  have 
been  nurtured  in  all  the  demoraliza- 
tion engendered  by  unprincipled 
and  unscrupulous  agitations.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period  the  patronage  of 
the  country  has  been  bestowed  on 
men,  for  the  most  part,  personally 
unworthy,  but  who  had  made  them- 
selves useful  as  party  hacks,  or  had 
claims  on  influential  agitators. 
Under  O'Connell  the  parliamentary 


*  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  course  with  respect  to  Home 
Bule.  Lord  Fermoy  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  after  he  had  issued  his  famous 
address  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich,  and  in  reply  he  says:—  "With  respect  to 
Home  Eule,  I  have  not  yet  heard  an  authoritative  or  binding  definition  of  that  phrase 
[What  folly:  who  is  to  give  it?]  which  appears  to  be  used  by  different  persons  m 
different  senses.  Until  the  phrase  comes  to  have  a  definite  meaning  I  have  not  thought 
myself  justified  in  referring  to  it,  but  have  indicated  plainly  in  another  form  the  test 
which  I  should  apply  to  its  interpretation."  Here  we  have  Gladstonian  double -dealing- 
over  again.  Is  it  not  his  duty  as  a  statesman  who  assumes  to  govern  this  country,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  political  agitation,  Home  Rule  included, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  deliver  a  definite,  decisive  opinion  thereon  when  legitimately 
appealed  to.  It  is  our  great  complaint  against  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  does  not  do 
this,  and  hence  gives  encouragement  to  Irish  factious  delusions. 
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representation  of  Ireland  was  dis- 
graced by  the  characterless  adven- 
tures he  imposed  on  constituencies, 
>and  this  evil  has  gone  on  increasing 
until  at  an  amnesty  meeting  in 
Dundalk,  some  months  ago,  Mr. 
Callan,  M.P.,  declared  that  "  a 
more  demoralized,  a  more  rotten,  or 
■a  more  unprincipled  body  of  men — 
with  some  few  rare  exceptions — did 
not  exist,  than  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament" 

This  is  the  result  of  demoralizing 
agitations,  and  a  thoroughly  corrupt 
exercise  of  Government  patronage, 
which  has  rewarded  scamps  and 
scoundrels,  and  left  honest  merit  in 
the  shade.  There  is  now  no  honest, 
corrective  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
hence  men  in  the  position  of  gen- 
tlemen are  not  ashamed  to  court  the 
most  degrading  influences  to  serve 
their  purposes.  Could  there  be  a 
more  disgraceful,  a  more  humiliating 
exhibition  of  personal  self-degrada- 
tion than  is  afforded  by  the  number 
of  persons  who,  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  professed  Home-Rule 
principles?  just  as,  formerly,  "Re- 
peal "  was  professed,  and  with  as 
much  sincerity.  It  is  this  utter 
want  of  principle,  this  insensibility 
to  the  obligations  of  political 
morality,  that  has  degraded  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  Ire- 
land, and  reacted  with  a  corrupting 
*  influence  on  the  people.'" 

An  opportunity  now  occurs  for 
turning  over  a  new  leaf,  and  in- 


augurating a  new  policy  founded  on 
justice,  reason,  and  sound  political 
philosophy.  The  Gladstone  Go- 
vernment is  a  matter  of  history,  and 
the  Conservatives  are  in  power,  with 
a  fair  working  majority.  Since 
1832  there  never  was  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  conferring  on 
Ireland  the  blessings  of  a  wise, 
prudent,  firm,  and  honest  Govern- 
ment. It  surely  is  now  full  time 
that  Ireland  should  cease  to  be  the 
battle-field  of  English  parties,  and 
we  believe  this  must  now  be  the 
case,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  not  any  question  left  of 
sufficient  importance  for  parties  to 
fight  about.  Should  the  Conserva- 
tive policy  be  enlightened  and  firm, 
it  will  be  successful,  for  the  country 
wants  repose.  We  have  had  quite 
enough  of  delusive  agitations — we 
want  honest  government  and  sound 
legislation,  directed  not  to  mere 
political  changes,  but  to  the  encour- 
agement of  national  industry,  and 
the  development  of  our  vast  material 
resources.  Among  the  measures 
that  ought  to  engage  the  early  and 
earnest  attention  of  the  Government, 
we  may  briefly  indicate — ' 

Our  railway  system,  which  is  but 
imperfectly  developed,  and  must 
remain  so  for  a  long  time,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  country,  un- 
less Government  comes  forward  with 
aid  judiciously  afforded.  It  would 
be  a  wise  measure  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  take  the  whole 


*  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  is  an  average  specimen  of  an  Irish  gentleman.  He  is 
thoroughly  independent  in  his  circumstances,  and  so  far  has  no  excuse  for  political 
subserviency.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  him  as  an  honest  politician,  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  integrity,  as  the  member  of  a  minority  that  had  declared  against  Ultra- 
montane educational  claims,  when  we  find  him  attempting  to  conciliate  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  of  Louth  county  by  assuring  them — "lam  still  convinced,  as  I  long  have  been, 
that  Irish  questions,  such  as  this  vital  question,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  Ireland."  .  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  the  enlightened,  independent  Eoman  Catholic  laity,  but  as 
Cardinal  Cullen  may  direct.  Such  subserviency  to  Ultramontane  influences  on  the 
part  of  a  Protestant  gentleman  in  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue's  position,  is  simply 
disgraceful.  It  had  the  effect,  indeed,  of  bringing .  the  Eoman  Catholic  Primate  out 
with  a  strong  letter  in  his  behalf,  hut  the  result  was  a  most  ignominious  defeat.  The 
Eoman  clergy  must  now  find  that  they  have  raised  a  spirit  they  can  neither  command 
nor  quell. 
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subject  into  consideration,  with  a 
view  of  granting  such  pecuniary  aid 
as  would  thoroughly  complete  the 
whole  railway  system  of  Ireland, 
and  place  it  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Railways  are  great  civilizers,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  complete  system  to 
Ireland  would  be  incalculable. 

The  immediate  perfecting  of  the 
Arterial  Drainage  of  the  country  is 
another  vital  question.  The  Govern- 
ment dealings  with  the  Shannon 
have  been  discreditable  in  the  ex- 
treme, blundering  on  from  one  mis- 
take to  another,  until  the  drainage 
has  been  left  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before  the  "  improvements " 
were  commenced.  The  late  Govern- 
ment promised  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  blunders  of  the  past,  and 
we  hope  the  present  Government 
will  take  it  up  and  vigorously  com- 
plete what  was  originally  intended. 

The  Grand  Jury  system  wants 
entire  remodeling,  not  tinkering  — 
legislation,  which  is  so  much  in 
fashion,  disturbing  everything  and 
settling  nothing. 

The  Land  Act  requires  to  be 
amended,  and  that  too  with  a  just 
and  firm  hand,  on  the  principle  that 
"  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,"  and  that,  rightly  con- 
sidered, the  interests  of  a  good 
tenant  and  a  good  landlord  are 
strictly  identical.  The  wild,  Fenian, 
revolutionary  spirit  that  has  invaded 
us  from  that  refugium  peccatorum 
across  the  Atlantic,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  influence  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  We 
want  full  justice,  equal  rights,  but  no 
revolutionary  confiscating  policy. 

But,  as  we  have  observed  in  a 
former  article  on  "The  Home- 
Rule  Agitation,"  we  want,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  good  government 
in  Ireland,  that  the  governmental 
machinery  should  be  placed  in  sound 
working  order.    This  involves — 

The  abolition  of  the  ivhole  Vice- 
regal Establishment.    This  we  con- 


sider as  the  primary  step  towards 
the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  As 
long  as  Dublin  Castle  exists  as  the 
mockery  of  royalty,  with  the  miser- 
able factions  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences that  make  its  moral  atmo- 
sphere rank  with  miasma,  how  can 
good  government  prevail  ? — how  is  it 
possible  that  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  can  be  improved  ? — how  can* 
political  corruption  be  suppressed, 
and  honest  merit  have  any  chance 
of  fair  play  ?  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  pressing  reform  above  all  others 
for  Ireland  is,  the  abolition  of  the 
Vice-royalty.    Sweep  it  away. 

A  great  opportunity  is  certainly 
now  presented  to  thoroughly  in- 
corporate Ireland  with  Great  Britain, 
and  establish  a  great  constitutional 
party  on  the  broad  national  basis  of 
enlightened  Progress.  The  country, 
in  its  intelligence  and  love  of  true 
liberty,  does  not  want  the  violent 
radical  changes  which  the  advanced 
members  of  the  Bright  school  advo- 
cate. There  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
Republican  party  in  England,  which 
we  do  not  believe  is  destined  to 
obtain  much  growth,  but  its  exist- 
ence unquestionably  contributed  to 
bring  great  unpopularity  on  the 
Liberal  party.  We  see  what  Re- 
publicanism has  done,  and  is  doing, 
in  America.  We  see  the  results  of 
its  natural  development  in  France 
and  Spain,  in  Paris  and  Carthagena,. 
and  we  know  perfectly  well,  that  if 
the  Fenians  and  the  Republicans  of 
these  countries  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, London  would  blaze  as 
Paris  did,  and  we  should  have  the 
horrible  deeds  of  the  Commune  re- 
peated over  again.  It  is  the  natural 
and  wholesome  dread  that  the  true 
industry,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
property  of  the  country  has  for 
such  principles  that  gave  the  Con- 
servatives so  large  a  majority  in  the 
Commons.  That  majority  is  not  so 
much  a  party  as  a  constitutional 
majority — a  majority  not  in  favour 
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of  men  as  mere  party  politicians, 
but  as  representing  great  constitu- 
tional principles  of  law,  order,  and 
progress. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  we  re- 
gard the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. It  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
country  for  repose,  for  peaceful  in- 
dustry, and  rational  progress.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  there  was  a 
sense  of  insecurity  that  disturbed 
and  alarmed  the  country.  No  one 
knew  what  was  coming  next.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  old  party 
landmarks  have  been  swept  away. 
The  Conservative  of  to-day  was  the 
Whig  of  twenty  years  ago.  There 
has  been  a  marvellous  progress  in 
opinion,  as  in  everything  else,  and 
the  spirit  of  faction,  the  animosities 


of  exasperated  partisanship,  no 
longer  embitter  political  life,  as  in 
the  last  generation.  The  political 
feeling  of  the  day  undoubtedly  tends 
to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  con- 
stitutional party,  and  a  ministry 
that  appeals  to  such  a  party  must, 
we  think,  be  successful.  There  is 
ample  work  for  such  a  ministry 
in  improving  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  and  effect- 
ing needful  administrative  reforms. 
This  is  what  the  feeling  of  the 
country  points  to,  and  should  a 
policy  of  sound  economy  and  en- 
lightened progress  be  adopted  in 
accordance  with  that  feeling  by  the 
present  Government,  we  may  safely 
predict  that  its  career  will  be  long 
and  honourable. 


THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 


The  summing-up  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  this  case, 
like  the  trial  itself,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  jurispru- 
dence. Never  had  a  judge  a  more 
difficult  task  to  perform,  and  never 
did  a  judge  perform  it  with  more 
commanding  ability.  When  we 
consider  the  trial  had  extended 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
days,  during  which  a  vast  body  of 
evidence  had  accumulated,  not  ouly 
orally,  but  in  the  shape  of  volumi- 
nous documents;  when  we  consider, 
too,  the  extensive  range  of  years, 
places,  persons,  facts,  and  circum- 
stances which  the  evidence  em- 
braced, the  varied  character  of  the 
testimony,  and  its  contradictory 
nature,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
consummate  ability  that,  out  of  a 
mass  so  chaotic,  produced  order — 
that  arranged  such  a  confused  and 
perplexing    heap    of   material  in 


lucid  form,  and  presented  it  to  the 
jury,  clearly  and  exhaustively,  in 
all  its  bearings  on  every  point.  It 
was  truly  a  great  achievement  of 
legal  genius.  A  duty  so  laborious 
and  difficult  could  not  have  been 
performed  with  such  wonderful  com- 
pleteness and  success  except  by  a 
judicial  mind  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  very  pro- 
perly commenced  his  charge  to  the 
jury  by  animadverting  on  the  ex 
traordinary  and  reprehensible  course 
pursued  by  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  con- 
ducted the  case  for  the  defence. 
Seldom,  if  ever  indeed,  did  a  counsel 
possessing  character,  or  who  valued 
character,  demean  himself  so  offen- 
sively to  the  bench  as  Dr.  Kenealy 
did.  His  insolence  to  the  distin- 
guished judges  who  presided  was  only 
equalled  by  the  foul  imputations  he 
flung  broadcast  on  all  the  witnesses 
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whose  evidence  was  distasteful  to 
him.  The  filthy  imaginings  of  his 
mind  found  free  vent  in  outrageous 
accusations  against  honourable 
character.  Neither  man  nor  woman 
escaped  his  slanderous  tongue  ;  and 
if  anything  could  have  damaged 
the  defendant's  case,  it  assuredly 
would  have  been  the  improper 
manner  in  which  his  counsel  de- 
ported himself.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  painful  case,  said  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  addressing  the 
jury  :— 

"  This  I  say  not  only  in  reference  to 
many  of  the  issues  involved,  but  by 
reason  of  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  conduct  of  the  defence.  It 
is  most  distressing  for  a  judge  presid- 
ing at  a  trial  to  find  himself  in  frequent 
conflict  with  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
cause,  and  that  unfortunately  has  been 
the  case  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  this  trial.  It  is  a  very  pain- 
ful fact  so  far  as  the  judge  is  concerned, 
because  he  cannot  help  being  conscious 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  bystanders, 
who  only  see  the  case  on  the  surface,  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  sus- 
picion that  partiality  and  prejudice 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  judge. 
When  point  after  point,  either  of 
attack  or  defence,  is  taken  of  the  most 
frivolous  and  untenable  nature,  the  judge 
has  no  alternative  but  to  overrule  such 
points,  and  if  similar,  instances  are 
multiplied,  either  through  ignorance  of 
the  law,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  here,  through  a  desire  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  outside  world,  and  to 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  counsel 
on  his  side  of  the  case  are  treated  un- 
fairly, the  judge  has  of  course  no 
alternative.  He  must  do  his  duty,  what- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  or  the 
character  of  the  points  so  taken.  And 
he  eternal  recurrence  to  this  line  of 
conduct  must  of  itself  and  of  necessity 
produce  an  unpleasant  impression  on 
the  mind. 

u  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  very 
minor  part  of  the  matter.  Our  posi- 
tion was  rendered  painful  also  from  the 
fact  that  we  had  again  and  again  to 
interfere  with  the  address  of  the 
learned  counsel  in  order  to  correct 
misstatements     and  misrepresentations 


which  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  such  interference  on  our  part. 
When  ivitnesses  are  misrepresented,  when 
evidence  is  misstated,  ivhen  facts  are  per- 
verted— and  that  not  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  in  the  cause,  but  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  foul  imputations  and 
unjust  accusations  against  parties  and 
ivitnesses — when  one  unceasing  torrent  of 
invective  and  foul  slander  is  sent  forth 
wherewith  to  blacken  the  character  of  men 
whose  reputations  have  been  hitherto  with- 
out  reproach,  then  it  is  impossible  for 
judges  to  remain  silent. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
learned  counsel  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  with  his  address  to  the  end,  and 
that  the  judge  should  wait  until  it  is  his 
turn  to  speak,  and  then  to  set  right 
matters  which  have  been  misrepre- 
sented and  distorted.  And  especially 
is  it  not  so  in  a  case  like  this,  where 
weeks  and  months  might  elapse  before 
the  judge  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinion,  for  in  the 
meanwhile  what  might  happen  ?  A 
temporary  impression — perhaps  that  is 
all  that  it  was  hoped  to  achieve — might 
have  gone  forth  fatal  to  the  honour  and 
the  character  of  the  person  assailed; 
wounds  might  have  been  inflicted  which 
possibly  never  could  have  been  healed. 
Therefore  it  was  that  we  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  interpose  and  check  the 
torrent  of  undisguised  and  unlimited 
abuse  in  which  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  defendant  thought  proper  to  in- 
dulge. 

"  And  in  what  way,  gentlemen,  were 
our  remonstrances  met  ?•  In  an  ordinary 
case,  if  in  the  heat  of  argument,  in  the 
fervour  of  oratory,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  the  counsel  engages  in  a  case, 
in  the  examination  or  cross-examination 
of  a  witness,  the  strict  bounds  of  propriety 
may  sometimes,  and  not  unnaturally,  be 
overstepped,  but  this  I  say  for  the  honour 
of  the  Bar  of  England,  that  happens  very 
rarely  indeed — a  word — nay,  a  hint-- 
from  the  judge  is  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  overflowing  zeal  within  its  proper 
and  legitimate  limits.  But  ice  were  met 
by  contumely  and  disrespect,  by  insult,  by 
covert  allusions  to  Scroggs  and  Jeffries — 
judges  of  infamous  repute — as  if  in  days 
when  such  a  spirit  as  theirs  animated 
the  administration  of  justice  the  learned 
counsel  would  not  have  been  quickly  laid 
by  the  heels  and  put  aside.  We  were 
met  by  suggestions  that  we  were  inter- 
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fering  with  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  Bar.  Gentlemen,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  no  three  judges  ever 
sat  on  this  bench  or  any  other  to  whom 
the  liberties  of  the  Bar  were  more  dear 
or  more  sacred  than  they  are  to  my 
learned  colleagues  and  myself.  We 
know  full  well  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Bar  is  essential  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  We  know  that  it  would  be  an 
ill  day  indeed  for  the  country  if  the 
freedom  of  the  Bar  were  ever  interfered 
with.  It  may  be,  and  it  was  here,  abused, 
but  this  is  a  rare,  a  singular  exception, 
which  perhaps  only  proves  the  rule. 
We  did  not  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Bar  ;  we  interfered  to  check  the 
licence  of  unscrupulous  abuse,  to  restrain 
that  which,  instead  of  being  fair  legitimate 
argument,  amounted  to  misstatement,  mis- 
representation, and  slander.  The  Bar 
of  England — as  high-minded,  noble - 
spirited,  and  generous  a  body  of  men  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world — have 
never  claimed  slander  as  one  of  their 
privileges,  or  considered  its  restraint 
as  an  invasion  of  their  rights  : — 

"  '  Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ; 

whose  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose 

breath 

Kides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth 
belie 

All  corners  of  the  world :  Kings,  Queens, 

and  States, 
Maids,  matrons — nay,  the  secrets  of  the 

grave, 

This  vip'rous  slander  enters.' 

The  Bar  of  England  will  ne>ver  claim 
that  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  the  ad- 
vocacy which  they  so  nobly  carry  on 
and  exercise.  But  here,  gentlemen, 
unhappily,  the  living  and  the  dead  have 
been  equally  aspersed.  There  never 
was  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  a 
case  in  which  such  an  amount  of  impu- 
tation and  invective  has  been  used 
before,  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  never 
will  be  another.  Although  the  prosecu- 
tion has  been  instituted  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  you  have  been 
told  that  every  one  connected  with  it, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  counsel, 
solicitors,  clerks,  detectives  —  every- 
body is  engaged  in  a  foul  conspiracy — 
has  resorted  to  the  most  abominable 
means  in  order  to  corrupt  witnesses, 
against  whom  I  should  imagine  that 


nothing  was  to  be  said,  except  this, 
that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  evidence  they  gave  —  have  been 
charged  with  taking  bribes  and  com- 
mitting perjury.  Imputations  of  this 
kind  are  thrown  out  right  and  left. 

"  One  man  is  called  a  villain,  against  s 
whom  there  is  no  more  reason  for  bring- 
ing sucli  a  charge  than  against  any  of 
us.  The  authorities  of  Stonyhurst  are 
accused  upon  no  ground  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  not  only  with  not  teaching  moral- 
ity to  their  students,  but  with  the  de- 
sign of  corrupting  their  minds.  They 
are  said  to  have  adopted  a  system  under 
which  youths  are  brought  up  to  be  men 
with  the  minds  of  women — with  a  covert 
hint  at  abominations  half  revealed,  but 
from  which  one  recoils  and  shudders ; 
and  all  this  with  no  more  foundation 
than  if  the  imputations  had  been 
brought  against  the  authorities  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  or  any  other  of 
our  great  public  schools.  The  dead  are 
served  in  the  same  way.  Lady  Doughty 
is  charged  with  hypocrisy,  because,  as 
it  is  alleged,  having  discovered  that 
her  nephew  had  attempted  the  honour 
of  her  daughter,  and  had  succeeded  in 
that  attempt,  she  shows  him  to  the  door 
with  bland  smiles  and  with  honeyed 
words.  Captain  Birkett,  who  is  gone 
to  his  account,  who  went  down  in  the 
Bella,  is  actually  charged  with  having 
scuttled  the  ship,  in  which  he  unfortu- 
nately perished.  Who  coidd  conceive  it 
possible  that  such  vile  and  slanderous  im- 
putations could  have  been  brought  forward 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 

"  I  have,  I  must  say,  felt  it  the  more 
keenly  because  the  learned  counsel  in 
the  outset  of  his  address  thought  pro- 
per to  parade  before  you  an  opinion 
which  I  had  once  expressed  myself  on 
an  occasion  when  I  believed  I  was 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Bar  of 
England,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
opinion  received  their  unanimous  as- 
sent. I  attempted  on  that  occasion 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  that 
which  was  legitimate  and  that  which 
was  forbidden  in  advocacy,  and  I  illus- 
trated the  distinction  between  the  fas 
and  the  nefas  of  advocacy  by  reference  to 
the  difference  between  the  sword  of  the 
warrior  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 
The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
began  by  citing  that  illustration  and 
applying  it  to  his  learned  adversary, 
charging  him  with  having  used  the  dag- 
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ger  of  the  assassin  in  the  conduct  of 
this  prosecution.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  a  more  unfounded  charge  than  that 
was  never  made.  But  that  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defendant  should  begin 
by  citing  with  approbation  that  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  all — nay,  I  will  not  say 
all — much  more  than  all  the  nefas  of 
advocacy  which  I  had  therein  de- 
nounced, I  must  say  did  surprise  and 
astonish  me  beyond  measure.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  learned  counsel  paraded 
that  sentiment  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  mockery,  so  utterly  and  entirely  did 
he  disregard  it.  It  has  been  very  pain- 
ful, indeed,  for  me  to  make  these  ob- 
servations, but  the  occasion  calls  for  it. 
The  liberty  of  the  Bar  I  should  have 
thought,  until  this  time,  incapable  of 
abuse ;  but  I  have  seen  and  heard  it 
abused.  I  think  the  proper  corrective 
for  it  is  censure  from  the  Bench, — cen- 
sure which  I  believe  will  meet — as  it 
deserves  to  meet — with  the  universal 
concurrence  of  the  Bar  of  England 
(suppressed  applause)." 

When  censure,  unqualified  and 
scathiDglike  this,  was  pronounced  by 
a  judge  so  illustrious  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn — when  the  con- 
demnation it  conveyed  had  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  Judges  so 
eminent  as  Sir  John  Mellor  and 
Sir  Robert  Lush — when  it  received 
the  approbation,  not  only  of  the 
Bar,  but  of  the  right  feeling  of  the 
entire  community — surely  the  con- 
duct that  evoked  such  a  unanimity 
of  reprobation  must  have  been  un- 
usually outrageous  and  singularly 
flagitious.  And  so  it  was.  It  was 
conduct  without  parallel  in  a  court 
of  justice.  It  was  a  premeditated 
outrage  on  the  Bench,  and  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  that, 
too,  by  a  man  who,  if  years  bring 
wisdom,  ought  to  be  wise  enough, 
or  at  least  have  some  discretion,  for 
he  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  so 
long  ago  as  1840. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  a  counsel 
is  justified  in  saying  anything  for 
his  client  that  the  client  might  say 
for   himself,    that    it   is  counsel's 


duty  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  for  the 
time  being  he  is  merely  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  client.  We  have  always 
considered  this  to  be  a  most  de- 
grading view  to  take  of  the  duty  and 
obligations  of  counsel.  Surely  the 
honourable  profession  of  the  Bar 
does  not  require  that  counsel  should 
perform  the  functions  of  a  common 
sewer,  and  vent  all  the  filth  a  ras- 
cally client  may  pour  into  his  ear  ? 
But  in  this  case  Dr.  Kenealy  had 
not  even  the  miserable  excuse  that 
"he  but  followed  his  instructions/' 
for  he  made  a  merit  of  announcing, 
over  and  over  again,  that  the 
course  he  adopted  in  conducting 
the  defence  was  solely  of  his  own 
choosing.  He  repudiated  his  client's 
interference — we  know  not  about 
the  solicitor  who  instructed  him — - 
but  distinctly  he  assumed  the  whole 
responsibility  himself.  He  appeared 
covetous  to  monopolize  all  the  dis- 
credit that  was  to  be  acquired 
by  conducting  the  defence  in  a 
manner  that  violated  legal  propriety, 
offended  the  public  sense  of  justice, 
and  exposed  himself  to  animadver- 
sion from  the  Bench  of  a  character 
so  grave  as  to  be  unprecedented,  we 
believe,  in  modern  times.  Dr. 
Kenealy  had  an  opportunity  offered 
to  him,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  counsel,  occupying  a  position 
not  less  honourable  than  con- 
spicuous in  the  great  cause  celebre  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  how  he 
availed  himself  of  it,  the  Bench  has 
testified.  The  cause  of  his  failure  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  spoke,  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  remarked,  "  for 
the  outside  world."  Such  an  exhibi- 
tion was  never  before  witnessed  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  Bar,  and  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  we  hope  that  anything  like 
it  may  never  be  witnessed  again. 

In  presenting  a  resume  of  this 
extraordinary  case,  we  will  follow 
the  summing-up  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  arrange  the  principal 
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facts  in  narrative  form.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  grapple 
with  all  the  details,  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  necessary.  There  are  certain 
great  leading  points  in  the  case, 
which,  dispassionately  considered, 
will  enable  the  reader,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  common  sense,  to  arrive 
at  a  sound  judgment  concerning  it. 
A  vast  body  of  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  relating  to  collateral 
issues,  which,  although  having  illus- 
trative bearings  on  the  great  facts 
of  the  case,  in  reality  do  not  mate- 
rially affect  its  merits.  The  defend- 
ant swore  he  was  Roger  Tichborne. 
Did  he  swear  truly  or  falsely  was  the 
great  question  at  issue.  The  prose- 
cution alleged  that  not  only  was  he 
not  Roger  Tichborne,  but  affirmed 
he  was  Arthur  Orton.  It  is  obvious 
if  he  was  Arthur  Orton  he  could 
not  be  Roger  Tichborne,  but  he 
might  not  be  Arthur  Orton,  and 
yet  have  sworn  falsely  that  he  was 
Roger  Tichborne!  The  main  point 
of  the  case  thus  centres  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  defend- 
ant with  Roger  Tichborne.  If  the 
evidence  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  possibly  be  Roger 
Tichborne,  it  is  immaterial,  as  re- 
gards the  issue,  who  he  is.  To  this 
point,  therefore,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves. 

Now,  in  determining  a  question  of 
identity,  there  are  three  things,  the 
consideration  of  which,  either  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  may  warrant 
us  in  pronouncing  an  opinion.  We 
may  form  our  judgment  on  points 
of  physical  resemblance,  or  points 
of  physical  differences,  or  on  evi- 
dence of  mental  similarity. 

With  respect  to  physical  resem- 
blances, great  mistakes  have  fre- 
quently been  made,because,  especially 
after  an  absence  of  years,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances to  speak  with  absolute 
certainty  in  identifying  features, 
unless    distinguished    by  striking 


peculiarities.  The  ordinary  run  of 
human  features  have  a  great  deal 
in  common.  There  is  frequently  a 
general  resemblance  observable. 
In  some  instances  a  very  striking 
similarity.  As  the  Chief  Justice 
observed — 

"Those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  jurisprudence  know  that  imposture 
has  been  tried  on  a  lar^e  scale  and 
succeeded  for  a  time,  though  in  the  end 
it  failed.  We  know  there  are  such  in- 
stances. We  know  that  there  are  cases 
of  relations  so  alike  that  casual  ob- 
servers might  mistake  them.  Shake- 
speare, in  his  4  Comedy  of  Errors/ 
presents  us  with  the  instances  of  his 
two  Dromios,  and  we  have  their  proto- 
types in  the  still  more  amusing,  but  less 
familiar,  Mensechmi  of  Plautus." 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  as  two 
persons  may  be  very  much  alike,  so 
alike,  indeed,  as  to  puzzle  us  in 
identifying  the  one  from  the  other 
ivhen  apart,  mere  points  of  general 
resemblance  are,  on  this  account, 
liable  to  be  very  fallacious  tests  of 
identity. 

With  points  of  physical  differences 
it  is  otherwise.  We  can  speak  with 
much  greater  clearness,  confidence, 
and  certainty  respecting  points 
wherein  two  persons  are  physically 
different,  because  the  contrast  is 
more  striking,  and,  consequently, 
the  impression  is  likely  to  be  more 
indelible.  When  a  dissimilarity  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  two 
persons  is  distinctly  remembered 
and  described,  the  evidence  as  a 
test  of  identity  is  far  more  reliable 
than  when  identity  is  presumed 
from  a  general  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance. If  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses of  the  highest  character 
testified  that  they  believed  A  was 
B,  simply  because  the  features  of 
A  recalled  to  their  memories  the 
features  of  B,  or  because  there  was 
something  in  the  expression,  the 
smile,  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  general 
deportment  and  appearance  of  A 
that  brought  the  recollection  of  B 
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vividly  before  them,  what  would 
their  evidence  really  be  worth  in 
comparison  with  the  evidence  of  one 
or  two  credible  witness  who  were 
acquainted  with  both  A  and  B,  and 
pointed  out  certain  bodily  differ- 
ences between  them  which  rendered 
their  identity  a  physical  impossi- 
bility? Thus  points  of  differences 
are  always  stronger  and  more  reli- 
able as  tests  of  identity  than  mere 
points  of  resemblance.  Besides, 
there  is  more  mental  observation 
involved  in  recollecting  and  judging 
of  differences  than  of  general  re- 
semblances, the  evidence,  therefore, 
is  of  a  higher  class  and  entitled  to 
greater  weight. 

But  far  superior  to  either  points 
of  physical  resemblance  or  differ- 
ence as  a  test  of  identity,  is  that 
referrable  to  the  mind.  Mere  phy- 
sical appearances,  we  know,  have 
often  proved  deceptive,  and  a  clever 
imposter  may  successfully  assume 
the  peculiarities  of  any  one  he  is 
desirous  of  personating,  while  points 
of  physical  differences  may  be  for- 
gotten, or  even,  to  some  extent,  skil- 
fully removed  or  artfully  concealed  or 
imitated  ;  but  it  is  a  total  impossi- 
bility for  one  man  to  enter,  as  it 
were,  into  the  mind  of  another 
person,  to  assume  all  his  knowledge, 
and  personate  that  mind.  This  is 
altogether  beyond  the  power  of  im- 
posture to  accomplish.  On  this 
point  the  Chief  Justice  was  very 
clear  : — 

"  No  two  men  were  ever  alike  within. 
If  there  could  be  two  alike  to  begin 
with,  the  mind  and  memory  would  very 
soon  cease  to  be  the  same ;  for  since 
the  Creation  no  two  lives  were  ever  the 
same,  and  therefore  no  two  men  were 
ever  the  same.  The  acquirements  of 
education,  and  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions, would  soon  work  a  change.  If 
one  man  claims  to  be  another,  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  if  he  knew  what  passed  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  he  claims  to  be,  and  in 
this  case  we  happen  to  have  such  know- 
edge  before  us.  There  is  no  part  of 
this  case  more  deserving  of  your  atten- 


tion than  that  which  refers  to  the 
answers  of  the  defendant  in  the  exami- 
nation he  had  to  undergo  as  to  the  re- 
collections of  his  life.  In  my  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  every  reflecting  man, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  iden- 
tity." 

Now  there  have  been  cases  where 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge, peculiar  to  the  party  per- 
sonated, has  been  obtained  by  the 
impostor  who  desiredl  to  perpetrate 
the  fraud ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
mental  test,  properly  applied,  has 
infallibly  led  to  detection.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  it  could  be  other- 
wise. "  I  can  easily  conceive,"  said 
the  Chief  Justice  :— 

"a  case  in  which  a  man  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  person  and 
features  of  another  may  be  induced  to 
come  forward.  He  would  not  have  the 
audacity  to  come  forward  without  some 
knowledge ;  but  he  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  from  without,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing it  from  within.  .  Supposing  a  man 
to  establish  a  close  acquaintance  with 
another  man  in  a  foreign  land,  from 
whom  he  learns  the  secrets  of  his  past 
life,  and  then  that  man  having  perished, 
if  he  were  to  say,  4  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  forward  and  saying 
' '  I  am  he."  7  Supposing,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  possesses  papers  and  journals, 
and  suppose  that  a  wicked  man,  capable 
of  imposture,  possessed  himself  of  such 
papers.  Suppose  that  the  man  whom 
he  ventured  to  personate  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  letters  in  which  he 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  that  these  letters  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  capable  of  misusing 
them,  and  abusing  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded.  Suppose  he  falls  in  with 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  man  whom  he  intends  to  per- 
sonate, and  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  important  incidents 
of  that  man's  life,  and  that  these  per- 
sons are  either  his  willing  confederates 
or  his  innocent  dupes,  and  enabled  him 
to  get  out  of  them  a  knowledge  of 
things  which  would  enable  him  to  put 
himself  forward  as  the  man  he  desires 
to  represent — you  may  have  in  all  or 
any  of  such  sources  such  an  amount  of 
apparent  knowledge  as  will  deceive 
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even  the  wary  and  delude  even  the 
sagacious,  and  yet  it  may  be  nothing 
but  an  impudent  imposture.  If  you 
find  that  the  man  in  question  has 
sources  of  information  at  hand  from 
which  he  might  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  which  he  displays  before 
you,  and  you  find  that  knowledge  is  not 
universal  and  uniform  as  to  the  events 
and  circumstances  of  the  past  life  of  the 
man  he  seeks  to  represent;  and  if  you  find 
that  his  knoivledge  corresponds  with  and 
is  limited  to  the  sources  .of  information 
that  he  possesses,  these  are  circumstances 
which  should  necessarily  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  and  determining 
how  far  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  is 
true  and  genuine  or  factitious,  obtained 
from  adventitious  sources — in  short, 
whether  it  is  the  genuine  production  of 
his  own  unaided  knowledge." 

But  the  mental  test  has  a  more 
extended  application,  which  will  be 
readily  understood.  For  instance, 
if  A  attempts  to  personate  B,  he 
must  not  only  stand  the  test  of 
knowing  all  that  B  knew,  of  having 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
that  B  must  have  been  acquainted 
with,  but  he  must  know  no  more 
than  B  could  have  known — he  must 
not  know  anything  in  fact,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  B  to 
have  known.  If,  for  example,  A 
has  a  knowledge  of  matters  which 
occurred  after  B's  death,  does  it  not 
follow,  as  clear  as  sun-light,  that  it 
is  totally  impossible  for  A  to  be 
identical  with  B,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  affirmative  evidence  may 
be  produced?  In  like  manner,  if  it 
be  shown  that  A  has  a  great  amount 
of  information  concerning  matters 
that  lay  altogether  outside  B's 
sphere  of  life — an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  persons,  places,  and 
events  respecting  whom  and  which 
no  probability  exists  that  B  had,  or 
could  have  had  any  personal  know- 
ledge— if  this  is  made  clear,  does 
not  the  presumption  at  once  become 
strong  almost  to  demonstration  that 
A  is  not  B  ]  Assuredly  it  does. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  legal  argu- 


ment so  much  as  for  the  rational 
exercise  of  common  sense.  Thus 
the  mental  test — the  test  of  too 
much  or  too  little  knowledge  when 
an  attempt  to  personate  another  is 
made — becomes,  properly  applied,  an 
infallible  test ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
that  enables  us  to  so  apply  it.  We 
have  on  the  one  hand  the  life  of 
the  real  Roger  Tichborne  clearly 
before  us  in  evidence  that  cannot 
be  impugned  or  falsified — in  his 
own  voluminous  correspondence, 
and  in  documents  and  letters  of 
"other  parties,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  unquestioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  show  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  defendant 
when  he  came  forward  and  declared 
himself  to  be  Roger  Tichborne.  We 
have  to  examine  and  contrast  this 
evidence — to  look  at  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  the 
undoubted  Roger  Tichborne,  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  life, 
personal,  intellectual,  moral,  social 
— all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  individual  man 
— and  comparing  them  with  the 
evidence  we  have  respecting  the 
defendant,  to  judge  by  the  ordinary 
dictates  of  common  sense  whether 
it  is  within  the  range,  not  of  pro- 
bability alone,  but  of  possibility, 
that  the  defendant  could  be  Roger 
Tichborne.  Let  us  now  look  into 
this  evidence. 

Roger  Tichborne  was  born  in 
Paris,  January  5,  1829.  His  mother 
was  a  French  lady,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Mr.  Seymour  of  Kuoyle. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
relationship  was  never  openly  ac- 
knowledged ;  as  the  Chief  Justice 
observed,  "  so  inflexible,  so  inva- 
riable, and  so  uniform  was  the  habit 
of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing 
of  the  Seymours  as  if  no  relationship 
existed,"  that  Roger,  when  he  came 
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to  know  them,  always  spoke  of  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  as 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour,"  and  his 
mother's  half-brothers,  Henry  Danby 
and  Alfred  Seymour,  he  never  ad- 
dressed as  his  uncles.  His  mother 
had  a  violent  temper,  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  her  husband's  relations, 
and  was  jealous  that  Roger  should 
know  or  love  them.  Mr.  Tichborne 
appears  to  have  had  a  hasty  temper 
— their  domestic  life  was  not  very 
happy — and,  through  his  mother's 
influence,  Roger  was  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance, 
without  the  education  befitting  his 
position  and  prospects  in  life. 

When  Roger  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  did  not  understand  English, 
spoke  French  fluently,  but  wrote  it 
indifferently.  In  fact,  French  was 
to  him  his  native  tongue.  At  this 
time  Sir  Henry  Joseph  Tichborne 
died  in  England,  and  Roger's  father 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
him  away  from  his  mother's  influ- 
ence. This  he  did  by  taking  him 
to  England,  under  the  pretence  of 
attending  Sir  Henry's  funeral.  He 
then  placed  him  at  Stonyhurst 
College,  which  he  entered  July  1, 
1845.  Having  thus  escaped  from 
his  mother's  influence,  he  never 
again  submitted  himself  to  it.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  understand 
clearly  how  Roger  became  sensible 
of  his  own  defects,  of  the  injury  he 
had  received  through  his  mother's 
jealous  influence  over  him,  and  how 
he  lamented  her  unkindness  to  his 
father,  and  her  indiscretion  in  dis- 
closing the  family  dissensions.  His 
mother  was  so  vexed  at  his  with- 
drawal from  her,  that  for  a  year 
after  he  went  to  Stonyhurst  she 
would  not  answer  his  letters.  He 
wrrites  to  her  under  date  Stonyhurst, 
July  10,  1846  :— 

"Dear  Mamma, —  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  did  not  understand  the  letter 
I  wrote  you  some  time  ago.  I  had 
hoped  that  you  would  have  understood 


better  what  I  intended  to  say,  for  I 
assure  you  I  was  much  surprised  to 
receive  no  answer  to  all  the  letters 
which  I  had  written  to  you  (and  this 
for  a  wlwle  year},  so  that  I  have  deter- 
mined, though  with  reluctance,  to 
write  this  letter  to  you,  to  discover 
what  grievances  you  have  against  me. 
In  the  letter  I  had  from  you  yesterday 
you  say  nothing  of  a  heap  of  things 
which  I  used  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  many  things  I 
should  have  liked  to  hear  of.  Among 
other  things,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  nurse  has  left  at  last,  as  I 
should  then  look  upon  your  peace  of 
mind  as  assured,  for  the  slanders  and 
calumnies  of  that  woman  are  inexhaus- 
tible, as  you  know.  Do  not  tell  any 
one  that  I  have  said  this.  /  find  tliat 
you  have  committed  an  inconceivable  indis- 
cretion in  speaking  of  your  affairs  as  you 
have  done  in  a  letter  to  the  Rector  of  the 
College.  I  shoidd  never  have  thought  that 
you  could  so  expose  the  differences  which 
exist,  according  to  your  account,  between 
yourself  and  my  family,  and  so  lay  bare 
to  every  one  your  private  affairs,  which 
ought  to  be  concealed  from  every  one  ;  and 
I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  you  will  lose  more  than  you  will 
gain  by  it ;  for,  believe  me,  we  often 
repent  of  having  said  too  much,  but 
seldom  of  having  said  too  little.  I  hope 
sincerely,  however,  that  you  do  not 
treat  in  this  way  everybody  who  has 
said  nothing  against  you,  for  this 
course  of  conduct  proves  that  you  do 
not  know  how  to  keep  family  secrets,  a 
most  important  matter  in  preserving 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  any 
family.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at 
present.  I  hope  you  will  answer  my 
letter  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  and 
then  I  could  say  more  on  the  subjects 
I  have  mentioned  in  my  letter." 

This  letter  shows  how  the  ill- 
educated,  neglected  lad  of  seventeen 
years  of  age  was  not  deficient  in 
good  sense  and  good  feeling.  Ob- 
viously the  year  at  Stonyhurst  had 
improved  him  greatly.  He  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  father's  re- 
latives, who  received  him  affection- 
ately, and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  vacations  partly  with 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Sey- 
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mour  of  Knoyle,  and  his  paternal 
uncle  and  aunt,  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Doughty,  at  Tichborne.  His 
mother  did  all  in  her  power  to  poison 
his  mind  against  his  father's  rela- 
tions. Roger  writes  to  her  from 
Stonyhurst : — 

"  You  charge  my  aunts  with  a  host 
of  things  they  never  thought  of,  but  so 
it  has  always  been;  you  fancy  things 
that  make  you  miserable  and  never 
existed,"  &c. 

Again,  he  writes  : — 

"I  cannot  explain  your  long  silence 
with  respect  to  me.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  opposed  my  coming  to  Eng- 
land, in  which  you  have  been  very 
wrong  to  make  any  opposition.  But 
it  is  now  done,  and  one  must  not  look 
at  the  present,  but  to  the  future,  which 
is  far  more  important.  You  have  wanted 
to  set  me  at  enmity  with  our  family,  but  I 
must  tell  you  I  have  not  always  believed 
what  you  told  me,  though  I  may  have 
seemed  to  think  as  you  did.  You  have 
said  that  I  ought  not  to  go  to  college, 
but  I  tell  you  openly  and  plainly  that 
I  went  of  my  own  full  and  entire  will, 
and  that  it  was  the  thing  of  all  things 
most  necessary,  and  /  greatly  regret  that 
I  icas  not  placed  there  earlier,  and  then  I 
should  not  have  found  myself  in  the 
position  I  am.  You  have  always 
spoken  of  my  being  in  delicate  health, 
and  you  have  said  it  so  long  and  so 
often  that  you  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  my  father  believe  it. 

"Another  thing,  although  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  it,  you  may  remember 
how  I  detested  the  life  you  made  me 
lead  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  how  I 
sought  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  I 
assure  you  I  had  the  most  thorough 
determination  to  be  delivered  from  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  An  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  you  may  well 
think  that  I  availed  myself  of  it  with 
the  greatest  joy.  Do  not  be  offended 
with  me  for  the  things  which  I  remind 
you  of.  They  are  facts  too  well  known 
to  you." 

His  mother  appears  to  have  -written 
to  the  Superior  of  the  College  in 
consequence  of  this  letter,  and  to 
have  disclosed  family  matters.  Her 
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letter  was  3hown  to  Roger,  and  he 
thus  replies  : — 

"  I  never  could  have  imagined  you 
would  have  written  as  you  did,  and  ex- 
posed in  broad  daylight  the  differences 

between  you  and  my  family  , 

You  must  be  well  aware  that  one  is 
often  sorry  for  having  said  too  much, 
but  never  for  having  said  too  little." 

And  he  again  writes  : — 

"  There  is  no  end  to  what  you  say 
against  my  uncles  and  aunts.  You 
always  charge  them  with  a  host  of 
things  that  never  happened." 

The  Chief  Justice  was  particular 
in  pointing  out  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  those  letters  : — 

"  They  are,"  he  said,  "  of  great  im- 
portance, as  showing  in  the  first  place 
that  he  entirely  appreciated  his  mother's 
character,  in  the  second  place  that  he 
was  profoundly  sensible  of  the  injustice 
of  her  aversion  and  hatred  towards  his 
father's  family,  in  the  next  place  that 
he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  her  injudicious  treatment 
of  himself,  and,  lastly,  what  to  the 
latest  hour  of  his  existence  was  the 
ruling  and  guiding  principle  of  his 
conduct — namely,  the  fixed  determina- 
tion never  to  allow  his  mother — how- 
ever he  might  express  a  profound  sense 
of  filial  duty — to  control,  direct,  or 
influence  his  future  course  of  life." 

In  1847  Roger  had  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  English,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  English. 
It  is  of  vital  moment  to  observe  that, 
at  this  time,  the  "  mama  "  of  the  boy 
is  changed  into  the  "  mother  99  of 
the  man,  and  that  from  this' time 
forward  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
real  Roger  addressing  his  mother 
as  "mama"  cither  at  the  commence- 
ment or  conclusion  of  a  letter.  This 
is  a  fact  of  very  great  significance 
and  importance.  He  writes,  under 
date  Stonyhurst,  June  24,  1847  : — 

"  My  dear  Mother,— I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  you  trouble  yourself  so  much 
about  my  health.  My  health  has  been 
always  good  since  I  came  here,  and  for 
that  reason  I  wish  that  you  would  not 
24 
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trouble  yourself  so  much  about  it.  I 
don't  know  why  l'Abbe  Salis  has  never 
answered  any  of  my  letters,  because  I 
suppose  that  you  gave  him  the  letters 
that  I  addressed  you,  and  which  were 
for  him  ;  but  in  all  cases  I  find  it  very 
strange  on  his  part.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  became  of  Mr.  Dumasures; 
I  should  fancy  that  he  is  priest  now.  I 
wish  very  much  to  have  La  Vie  de 
Duguay  Trouin  et  la  Vie  de  Colbert, 
because  I  have  no  more  French  books 
to  read  at  present.  I  pray  mention 
what  I  send  to  the  Abbe  Salis." 

Roger  left  Stonyhurst  at  the  end 
of  1848,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  enter  the  army.  To  this 
his  mother  was  violently  opposed. 
She  hated  England,  and  wanted  him 
to  enter  the  Austrian  or  any  other 
foreign  service,  sooner  than  the 
English,  and  when  she  could  not 
have  her  own  way  she  wanted  to 
send  him  back  to  college.  She 
wrote  to  him,  urging  this,  and  he 
replies,  November  11,  1848  : — 

"My  dear  Mother, — There  is  a 
thing  which  you  say  in  your  letter 
which  does  rather  surprise  me,  after  all 
I  heard  you  say  a  few  years  ago — it  is 
the  desire  you  express  of  my  going 
back  to  college.  You  know  very  well 
that  I  am  too  old  to  go  there  again. 
You  know  very  well  that  I  should  not 
learn  much  if  I  was  to  go  there  again, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  don't  talk  to  me  of  it  any 
imore." 

It  is  essential  to  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  peculiarities  of  Roger's 
mother.  "I  do  not  desire,"  said 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice — 

"  To  say  anything  harsh  of  her,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  she  was 
of  a  singularly  selfish  and  perverse  dis- 
position. She  loved  selfishly,  with  a 
view  to  her  own  gratification,  and  not 
with  a  more  generous  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  object  of  affection.  She 
was  jealous  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
could  not  bear  her  husband's  relations, 
lest  they  should  intercept  her  son's 
affections.  Therefore  they  became  to 
lier  objects  of  the  most  intense  aver- 
sion. She  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
disliked  them  the  more  that  they  were 


English.  Her  husband  desired  that  his 
son  should  be  fitted  to  fill  the  position 
of  an  English  country  gentleman,  and 
he  was  anxious  that  he  should  have  an 
English  education.  His  wife  was  averse 
from  this,  and  desired  to  retain  Roger 
entirely  under  her  own  control." 

After  leaving  Stonyhurst,  in 
August,  1848,  Roger  spent  some 
twelve  months  residing  principally 
at  Tichborne  and  Knoyle,  paying 
occasional  visits  to  other  relatives, 
extending  the  circle  of  his  acquain- 
tance, and  improving  his  mind, 
while  waiting  for  his.  commission  in 
the  army.  Dr.  Kenealy  sought,  for 
questionable  purposes,  to  represent 
Roger's  life  at  Stonyhurst,  and  sub- 
sequently, as  that  of  an  idle,  vicious, 
sensual  sot.  As  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  remarked, — 

"  According  to  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  Roger  Tichborne 
acquired  no  knowledge  of  any  sort  at 
Stonyhurst.  He  passed  his  life  there 
like  a  beast  of  the  field,  wallowing  and 
grovelling  in  the  lowest  and  most  mise- 
rable sensuality — smoking  and  snuffing, 
and  making  occasional  pilgrimages  to 
Preston.  He  became  debased,  demo- 
ralized, lost  in  body  and  in  mind.  That 
is  the  account,  and  the  alleged  reason 
is  that  he  was  allowed  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Stonyhurst  to  indulge  in  con- 
tinual idleness  and  the  gratification  of 
these  bad  habits  and  vicious  propensi- 
ties." 

There  never  was  a  fouler  calumny 
uttered  than  Dr.  Kenealy  had  the  te- 
merity to  express.  It  was  a  gross  mis- 
representation and  entirely  unwar- 
ranted, for  all  the  evidence  testified 
most  conclusively  to  the  contrary.  He 
alleged  that  the  Stonyhurst  authori- 
ties systematically  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  and  degrade  their  pupils,  for 
abominable  purposes — '  'to  my  mind/ ' 
said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  4 4  one 
of  the  most  hateful,  most  unfounded, 
most  abominable,  and  most  fearful 
accusations  that  ever  were  brought 
against  a  body  of  men.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
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foundation  for  it."  Writing  to  his 
mother  from  Tichborne,  after  he 
left  Stonyhurst,  Roger  says, — 

"I  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly ;  I 
ride  out  every  day,  and  then  read  in- 
structive books.  I  have  read  that  book 
you  gave  me,  Chateaubriand's  '  Itine- 
rary from  Paris  to  Jerusalem.'  His 
description  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very 
interesting ;  and  the  only  fault  I  find  is 
that  the  preface  is  too  long." 

Sir  Edward  Doughty  had  applied 
to  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army  for  Roger,  and 
Mr.  Seymour  had  taken  Roger  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  where  they  had 
seen  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who 
had  promised  the  commission.  But 
in  June,  1849,  as  he  heard  nothing 
further  about  the  commission,  Roger 
took  a  bold  step  for  so  young  a  man, 
and  wrote  direct  to  Lord  Fitzroy, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise.  He 
was  successful,  for  by  return  of  post 
Lord  Fitzroy  wrote  that  he  should 
have  a  commission  in  the  6th  Dra; 
goon  Guards,  on  passing  his  exami- 
nation, which  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  at  Sandhurst 
on  the  1st  of  July.  Accordingly 
Roger  went  to  Sandhurst,  accom- 
panied by  his  relative,  Colonel 
George  Greenwood,  was  examined 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  passed  in 
history,  geography,  and  fortifica- 
tions, but  failed  in  arithmetic.  He 
then  returned  to  Tichborne  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  the  9  th  August 
went  to  London,  and  stayed  with 
Mr.  Seymour,  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in 
which  he  had  proved  deficient. 

Roger  joined  the  Carabineers  in 
Portobello  Barracks,  Dublin,  and 
soon  became  a  favourite  with  his 
brother  officers.  He  moved  in  the 
best  society,  and  is  admitted  by  all 
the  witnesses  who  had  any  personal 
intimacy  with  him  to  have  been  of 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  quite  a 
gentleman  in  mind  and  manner. 


He  passed  an  examination,  and  ob- 
tained his  lieutenancy  in  November, 
1850,  and  remained  with  his  regi- 
ment quartered  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland  till  June,  1852,  when  he 
embarked  with  his  regiment  for 
England,  expecting  to  be  sent  to 
India.  The  order,  however,  was 
countermanded,  the  regiment  landed 
at  Heme  Bay,  and  marched  to 
Canterbury.  Roger,  while  stationed 
in  Ireland,  had  frequently  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  visited  his 
uncle  and  aunt  at  Tichborne.  It 
was  during  these  visits  that  he 
formed  an  ardent  attachment  for 
their  daughter,  Kate  Doughty,  his 
own  first  cousin,  and  it  became  the 
pure,  absorbing  passion  of  his  life. 
Sir  Edward  objected  to  the  mar- 
riage on  account  of  the  near  rela- 
tionship, and  Lady  Doughty  because 
she  had  heard  that  he  occasionally 
indulged  too  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  Matters  remained  in 
this  state  until,  while  on  leave  in 
London,  he  was  summoned  to  Tich- 
borne, as  his  uncle  had  a  sudden 
attack  of  illness,  from  which  it  wag 
not  expected  he  would  recover.  He 
did,  however,  and  explanations  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  Roger  and 
his  uncle,  Sir  Edward  finally  pro  posed 
that  Roger  should  wait  for  three 
years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  mutual  attachment  existed, 
and  a  dispensation  was  procured,  he 
would  no  longer  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  their  marriage,  but  there 
should  be  no  engagement.  To  these 
conditions  Roger  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted, and  determined  either  to 
exchange  into  a  regiment  that  was 
in  India,  or  leave  the  army,  and 
travel  abroad  during  the  probation 
ary  period.  According  to 
Kenealy,  the  mutual  affection  pro- 
fessed by  the  cousins  was  all 
u  humbug.''  On  this  deliberate 
misrepresentation,  put  forward 
so  recklessly,  the  Chief  Justice 
observed  : — 
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u  We  have  been  told  by  the  learned 
counsel  that  the  love  of  these  two  per- 
sons was  a  pretence  and  a  sham.  The 
word  used  was  that  it  was  '  humbug' — 
a  term  which  we  are  not  yet  used  to  in 
forensic  language,  but  the  learned  coun- 
sel introduced  it  for  the  first  time  in 
my  remembrance.  The  learned  counsel 
said  that  if  Roger  ever  felt  any  passion 
for  his  cousin,  it  was  degraded  into 
mere  personal  desire,  without  airy  of 
those  higher  qualities  of  that  divine 
passion  which  distinguishes  man  from 
animals  

"  Documents  remain  as  memorials  of 
Roger's  feelings  towards  the  young  lady. 
And  since  his  love  has  been  called  in 
question,  and  has  been  either  denied 
altogether  or  sought  to  be  converted 
into  some  low,  base  passion,  let  us 
hear  his  own  account  of  it.  It  has  been 
said  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
defendant  that  these  are  the  effusions 
of  a  drunken  man.  It  might,  I  think, 
have  been  suggested  that  they  were 
written  under  powerful  emotions  quite 
sufficient  to  agitate  even  the  strongest 
of  us  

"  The  document  is  dated  'Tichborne 
Park,  Feb.  4th,  1852,  half -past  one  in 
the  morning,'  and  is  addressed  to  *  My 
dearest  Kate.'  He  says  that  being 
somewhat  calmer  he  will  try  to  satisfy 
her  wish  as  to  writing  his  thoughts,  and 
first  speaks  of  his  father's  approaching 
visit.  Then  he  says  he  feels  for  his 
cousin  more  than  he  can  express  in  her 
trial,  but  says  she  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  God  has  given  time  to  his  uncle 
to  prepare  for  death,  remarking,  4  God 
only  gives  grace  to  those  who  lead  a 
good  and  virtuous  life ;  it  is  the  reward 
which  is  given  to  those  who  have  prac- 
tised virtue,  and  given  a  good  example 
to  others.'  Next  he  writes  :  '  You  are 
my  dearest  K.,  the  only  person  for 
whom  I  have  ever  formed  such  a  strong 
and  sincere  attachment.  I  never  would 
have  believed  a  few  years  ago  I  should 
be  able  to  get  so  attached  to  any  one. 
You  are  the  only  young  person  who 
has  ever  shown  me  some  kindness,  for 
which  I  feel  very  thankful.  As  I  have 
undertaken  the  task,  I  must  write  all 
that  I  have  done  and  what  have  been 
my  thoughts  for  the  last  five  years.  I 
had  a  very ' — strong,  I  suppose — '  idea 
when  I  left  Ireland,  which  was  this  :  I 
thought  that  you  had  entirely  forgotten 
me.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 


think  any  person  cared  about  him,  but 
that  he  still  wished  to  come  to  take  a 
farewell  of  one  whom  he  loved  as  dearly 
as  ever,  and  whom  he  would  do  any- 
thing in  this  world  to  oblige.  When 
he  came  to  find  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  opinion  he  had  formed,  he  re- 
proached himself  bitterly,  and  he  got 
rid  of  such  thoughts  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  assures  his  cousin  of  the 
strength  of  his  feeling  towards  the  only 
person  he  had  ever  loved.  He  promises 
to  employ  the  three  years  that  he  in- 
tends to  remain  away  in  reforming  his 

conduct  

"  He  hopes  to  return  in  the  autumn 
of  1854,  or  in  April,  1855  ;  but  he  pro- 
mises that  if  his  cousin  wished  him  to 
come  home  sooner  he  would  do  so,  and, 
in  that  case,  he  would  not  remain  in 
the  army  five  minutes  longer  than  he 
could  help.  Gentlemen*  can  any  one 
read  these  letters  and  doubt  that  the 
man  loved  the  lady  to  whom  these 
papers  were  addressed  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  warm  and  devroted  attach- 
ment? Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
passion  was  of  a  pure  and  noble  kind — 
not  the  base,  grovelling  passion  which 
"the  defendant's  counsel  sought  to  re- 
present it  ?  No.  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  candid  man,  anxious 
only  for  the  truth,  to  read  these  docu- 
ments— whatever  may  be  his  opinion 
of  Roger  Tichborne  with  regard  to  his 
habits  and  peculiarities — without  being 
conscious  that  his  attachment  was  no- 
ble, pure,  generous,  and  sincere — such 
as  may  be  conveyed  by  these  lines : — 

"  *  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immacu- 
late, 

His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his 
heart, 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven 
from  earth.'  99 

In  June,  Roger  was  in  London 
with  his  aunt  Doughty  and  cousin, 
when  they  received  intelligence 
that  Sir  Edward  had  another  serious 
attack.  Roger  accompanied  them 
to  Tichborne,  where  they  arrived  on 
Saturday,  June  19,  1852.  Sir 
Edward  was  not  so  ill  as  was  sup- 
posed. Roger  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  again  with 
his  uncle  to  urge  him  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  and  sanction  his  mar- 
riage with  his   cousin,   in  which 
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ease  he  would  not  go  to  India  or 
elsewhere,  but  leave  the  army.  Sir 
Edward,  however,  was  firm  in  refus- 
inghis  consent,  which  Roger  resented, 
and  on  Tuesday,  June  22,  1852,  he 
left  Tichborne,  and  never  after  set 
foot  ivithin  its  ivalls  —  never 
after  that  day  saw  his  uncle,  his 
aunt,  or  his  cousin.  This  fact  is 
undoubted,  and  has  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing.  He  left  the  army  and 
determined  to  visit  South  America 
and  Mexico.  He  had  joined  in  a 
settlement  of  the  family  estates,  by 
which  he  was  to  have  500/.,  and  on 
Lis  uncle's  death  1000/.  a  year. 
He  made  his  will,  and  got  a  letter 
of  credit  from  Glynn  and  Co.  for 
2000/.  He  refused  to  go  to  Tich- 
borne to  take  leave  of  his  uncle,  and 
on  the  1st  March,  1853,  he  sailed 
from  Havre  in  the  French  La  Pau- 
line, with  a  servant  named  Moore  ; 
and,  after  being  knocked  about  in 
the  Channel  by  contrary  winds, 
taking  shelter  in  Cherbourg  Roads 
at  one  time,  and  again  in  Falmouth, 
where  the  ship  was  detained  four 
days,  he  finally  sailed  on  the  12th, 
and  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the 
19th  of  June,  where,  on  the  29th,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Lady  Doughty 
announcing  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  Edward. 

Roger  travelled  about  a  good  deal, 
and  wrote  a  multitude  of  letters  to 
his  mother,  to  Lady  Doughty,  to  his 
solicitor,  Mr.  Slaughter ;  to  his  con- 
fidential friend  and  agent,  Mr.  Gos- 
ford ;  to  the  Seymours,  and  others. 
He  kept  a  diary,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  places  he  visited,  and  of 
^uy  noteworthy  event  that  occurred. 
He  sent  extracts  from  it  to  his  aunt 
and  mother;  and,  when  preparing 
to  leave  South  America,  he  sent 
home  two  large  boxes  full  of  vari- 
ous things,  among  which  were  his 
daily  journals.  They  passed  into 
his  mother's  possession,  and  the  de- 
fendant admitted  he  had  access  to 
.them,  but  they  are  not  forthcoming. 


One  of  the  absurd  theories  started 
by  Dr.  Kenealy,  which  is  a  perfect 
outrage  on  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
is,  that  Roger,  at  this  time  diseased 
and  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  had 
determined  to  abandon  relatives, 
friends,  and  home,  and  seek  for 
tranquillity  and  health  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  where  he  could  live  freed 
from  the  artificial  restraints  of  civi- 
lization. The  reckless  folly  of 
assertion  indulged  in  on  this  and 
other  topics  was  perfectly  astound- 
ing, there  not  being  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  to  favour  Dr.  Kenealy 's 
views, but  all  the  other  way.  So  far 
from  being  worn-out  in  mind  and 
body,  Roger  was  wonderfully  health- 
ful and  vigorous.  As  the  Chief 
J ustice  observed, — 

uHe  (Roger)  states  the  distance  he 
performed  on  horseback  —  namely, 
from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Ayres,  513 
leagues,  or  1539  English  miles— a  feat 
which  does  not  convey  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  an  emaciated,  worn-out, 
diseased  individual  he  has  been  repre- 
sented to  you  by  the  learned  counsel. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable energy,  and  have  possessed  a 
great  amount  of  animal  vigour.  What 
were  his  favourite  pursuits?  Active 
ones — hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing. 
He  does  not  give  himself  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  or  of  idleness.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  India,  and  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  army,  because  in  it 
he  had  not  enough  to  do.  He  deter- 
mines to  travel  thousands  of  miles,  he 
takes  his  passage  in  a  French  ship  ;  he 
explores  South  America ;  he  then  sets 
out  for  Mexico  ;  he  rides  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  in  a  single  night ;  he  goes 
a  journey  across  the  Andes,  which  few 
people  would  voluntarily  attempt ;  and 
he  rides  across  the  Pampas  with  un- 
usual rapidity,  for  he  says  himself  that 
it  is  a  long  time  since  anybody  did  it  so 
quickly.  That  is  not  a  man  worn  out, 
and  in  a  shattered  and  miserable  state, 
such  as  that  we  have  heard  attributed 
to  him.  As  to  his  health,  it  no  doubt 
was  not  very  good  in  England,  but  the 
sea  air  and  the  diiference  in  his  mode 
of  life  must  have  wrought  an  essential 
change.    A  man  who  could  cross  the 
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Cordilleras  and  ride  over  the  Pampas 
must  have  been  in  high  training 
physically.' ' 

Thus,  Eoger  was  in  vigorous 
health  ;  and  the  best  proof  we  have 
of  his  intention  to  return  to  England, 
and  not  renounce  friends  and  country, 
is  furnished  by  his  own  letters.  By 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  his  income 
under  the  settlement  was  increased 
from  500/.  to  1000/.  a  year  ;  and 
he  writes  to  his  solicitor,  Mr. 
Slaughter,  to  have  his  letter  of  credit 
on  Glynn  &  Co.  extended  from 
2000/.  to  3000/.  And  he  also  writes 
looking  forward  to  his  return  to 
London, — 

"  I  feel  much  obliged  if  King  will 
have  my  name,  if  he  has  not  done  it 
already,  put  up  at  the  Travellers'  Club, 
as  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  a 
member  when  I  come  back." 

From  Valparaiso,  February  20, 
1854,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  his 
confidential  friend,  Mr.  Gosford,  he 
said, — 

"lam  really  very  sorry  my  mother's 
character  i»  so  disagreeable,  because  it 
must  make  it  a  kind  of  hell  for  my 
father,  and  everybody  else  in  the 
house." 

Then,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  March 
17th,  he  writes, — 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  make  any 
long  stay  in  England  during  my 
parents'  lifetime." 

And  again,  in  another  letter  from 
same  place,  March  20  th,  he  says 
that  in  case  his  father  dies,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  annuity  ensured 
to  his  mother  to  live  where  she 
likes,  except  at  Tichborne,  "  as  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
put  up  with  her  temper." 

Thus  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  what  the  intentions  of 
Eoger  were.  Having  seen  all  he 
desired  in  South  America,  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  Mexico  on  his  way 
home.  He  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  he  expected  to  receive  500/. 
from  Glynn  &  Co.,  but  did  not.  He 
was  thus  short  of  money,  and  could 


not  pay  his  passage.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Captain  Oates,  and 
also  of  Captain  Burkett,  of  the  ship 
Bella,  who  agreed  to  give  him  a 
passage  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
bound  ;  and  as  he  had  no  passport, 
he  went  on  board  the  Bella  with 
Captain  Oates,  who  stowed  him 
away  in  the  lazarette  while  the 
customs'  officer  inspected  and  cleared 
the  ship.  The  Bella  sailed  on  the 
20th  April,  1854,  with  the  undoubted 
Roger  Tichborne  on  board,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  never  been 
heard  of.  That  she  became  a  total 
wreck  is  beyond  any  doubt  what- 
ever. 

Some  days  after  the  Bella  sailed, 
the  Kent,  Captain  Hopkins,  from 
Baltimore,  arrived  at  Rio,  and  re- 
ported having,  on  the  26th  April,, 
latitude  22°,  longitude  28°,  fallen  in 
with  a  long-boat,  bottom  up,  marked 
on  her  stern,  in  yellow  letters, 
" Bella  of  Liverpool"  and  near  the 
same  place  there  was  a  quantity  of 
wreck,  consisting  of  a  round-house, 
water-casks,  chest  of  drawers,  and 
other  things.  That  this  was  part  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Bella  is  beyond  all 
controversy.  After  due  inquiry  and 
the  usual  lapse  of  time,  the  owners, 
insurers,  and  all  concerned  treated 
the  Bella  as  a  total  loss,  and  Roger 
Tichborne  was  mourned  as  dead. 

His  mother,  however,  still  clung, 
through  a  perversity  of  disposition, 
to  the  idea  that  he  might  have  been 
saved.  Roger's  father  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Sir  Edward 
Doughty,  and  resided  at  Tichborne. 
The  fond  delusion  cherished  by  Lady 
Tichborne  that  Roger  bad  somehow 
been  saved  was  known  and  talked 
about  among  the  servants,  and  soon 
became  the  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  led  to  tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds of  the  country  round  skulking 
about  Tichborne  to  pour  delusive 
stories  into  her  ear  and  obtain  their 
reward.    We  have  the  evidence  of 
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Brand,  the  gamekeeper,  how  they 
used  to  watch  until  Sir  James  left 
the  house,  and  then,  when  the  coast 
was  clear,  they  preyed  upon  the 
weakness  of  his  unfortunate  wife. 

As  long,  however,  as  Sir  James 
lived  Lady  Tichbornewas  restrained 
from  committing  herself  beyond 
secretly  encouraging  the  idle  tales 
of  the  vagabonds  that  preyed  on 
her.  But  on  the  11th  of  June,  1862, 
Sir  James  died,  eight  years  after  the 
wreck  of  the  Bella.  His  second  and 
only  son  Alfred  succeeded  him,  but 
Lady  Tichborne  was  still  perverse 
and  discontented.  She  then  com- 
menced to  advertise  for  her  son — 
or  we  might  in  truth  say,  for  a  son. 
She  advertised  in  the  Times  and 
other  papers  in  three  languages, 
English,  French,  and  Spanish,  and 
she  advertised  unsuccessfully  during 
1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  until 
in  1865  she  read  in  the  Times  of 
May  19,  1865,  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Cubitt  of  the  Missing  Friend's  office, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  where- 
upon she  immediately  writes  to  him, 
to  know  if  Roger  "  was  by  chance 
in  his  neighbourhood." 

Cubitt  throws  up  a  lure.  He 
replies  under  date  22nd  July,  1865, 
and,  as  the  Chief  Justice  remarks, 
"  led  the  poor  lady  a  wild-goose 
chase."  He  tells  her  it  is  usual  to 
remit  a  fee  in  advance,  but  that  her 
name  was  sufficient.  He  encloses  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement,  offering  a 
handsome  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  her  son,  which  he  had  inserted  in 
all  the  papers,  and  says  he  believes 
he  has  discovered  her  son  in  New 
Zealand.  This  turned  out  a  delu- 
sion. The  advertisements,  with  all 
known  particulars  relating  to  the 
loss  of  the  Bella,  and  the  assumed 
saving  of  Roger,  with  some  of  the 
crew,  who  were  believed  to  have 
landed  at  Melbourne,  continued  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Australian  papers, 
and  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 


Lady  Tichborne  wrote  urging 
activity,  and  shortly  after  Gibbes> 
an  attorney  at  Wagga-Wagga, 
N.S.W.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  stating 
that  he  had  discovered  the  prodigal 
— the  long  lost  party  advertised  for. 

According  to  Gibbes,  the  real 
Roger  Tichborne,  who  had  em- 
barked in  the  Bella  at  Rio,  in  Aprilr 
1854,  and  never  had  been  since 
heard  of,  was  now  discovered  by 
him  in  October,  1865,  living  in 
Wagga-Wagga  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Castro,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  a  butcher,  in  insolvent 
circumstances,  and  married  in  the- 
grade  of  life  he  had  adopted. 

"When  the  defendant  landed  in 
this  country,"  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  u  after  twelve  years1  absence, 
and  of  total  silence,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  get  over  certain  legal  difficul- 
ties, and,  in  doing  that,  to  give  some 
account  of  himself.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  the 
particulars  of  what  had  become  of  him 
during  his  absence.  In  that  affidavit 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  shipwreck. 
But  those  who  were  desirous  to  sift  the 
on  of  the  infant  in  possession,  applied 
for  a  cross-examination,  which  was, 
granted.  It  took  place  at  the  Law 
Institute  before  Mr.  Roupell,  and  Mr. 
Chapman  Barber,  on  behalf  of  the 
family,  cross-examined  the  defendant. 
On  that  occasion  he  did  not  manifest 
that  quickness  and  straightforwardness 
which  a  man  should  who  had  nothing 
to  conceal  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
He  was  thrice  asked,  4  Can  you  give  a 
description  of  the  shipwreck  ?  '  and 
his  only  reply  was,  1 1  will  answer  any 
question  put  to  me  about  it.'  The 
witness  is  further  pressed,  and  he  says,. 
4 1  cannot  tell  you  much  about  it.'  He 
said  he  stayed  below  because  lie  was 
tipsy  for  four  days  on  and  off.  On  the 
fourth  morning  he  went  upon  deck. 
Such  is  the  account  he  gave  of  the 
shipwreck  at  first.  Afterwards  he  en- 
larges the  account,  but  he  adheres 
throughout  to  the  statement  of  his 
being  in  a  condition  of  intoxication.  .  .  . 
He  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  April  he  came  on  deck.    He  was, 
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leaning  on  the  companion  when  a 
sailor  told  him  the  vessel  was  so  low  in 
the  water  that  she  was  in  a  sinking 
state.  The  captain  had  been  walking 
the  deck,  but  had  never  observed  the 
state  in  which  the  ship  was  until  the 
man  pointed  it  out.  The  captain 
ordered  the  well  to  be  sounded,  when 
it  was  found  that  there  were  twelve 
feet  of  water  in  it.  The  pumps  were 
used,  but  the  water  gained,  and,  it 
being  found  useless  to  continue,  the 
boats  were  lowered." 

"  A  Juror  :  If  the  vessel  had  twelve 
feet  of  water  in  her,  would  not  the 
lazarette  be  full  of  water  ?" 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  Yes,  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel 
would  have  been  under  water.  That 
part  of  the  story  must  necessarily  be 
abandoned.  He  says  here  that  the 
boats  were  ordered  to  be  lowered.  The 
narrative  of  the  shipwreck  divides 
itself  into  three  things — the  foundering 
of  the  Bella,  the  lowering  of  the  boats, 
and  the  saving  of  the  men.  We  stop 
for  a  moment  here  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  statement  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  can  pos- 
sibly be  true.  You  have  had  nautical 
evidence  on  the  subject,  which  is 
unanimous  on  the  point — first,  that  the 
ship  could  not  have  remained  afloat  with 

that  body  of  water  in  her  hold  

"The  next  part  of  the  story  is  that 
of  the  crew  taking  to  the  boats. 
The  defendant  in  his  affidavit  says : — 
'  The  Bella  carried  a  longboat  on 
deck  and  two  smaller  boats,  one  of 
which  was  slung  from  the  davits  on 
each  quarter.  One  of  the  small  boats 
was  stove  in  and  rendered  useless,  but 
the  crew  succeeded  in  safely  lowering 
upon  the  sea  the  longboat  and  the 
other  boat,  which  was  the  larger  of  the 
two  small  ones,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "  the  second  boat,"  and  in  stowing 
some  provisions  and  casks  of  water 
into  the  boats.  I,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  and  belief,  eight  of  the 
crew,  got  into  the  second  boat,  and 
the  captain,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  and  belief,  the  rest  of  the 
crew  got  into  the  longboat,  and  im- 
mediately pushed  off  from  the  Bella, 
and  the  ship  Bella  soon  afterwards 
sunk.' 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  says 
nothing  here  of  being  drunk  or  in- 
sensible when  rescued  ;  and  no  division 


is  made  between  the  boats  as  to  water 
and  provisions.  In  his  examination 
before  Mr.  Roupell  he  is  asked,  '  What 
provisions  were  placed  in  the  boats  ? 1 
and  he  replies,  4  Biscuits,  water,  and 
preserved  provisions.'  Up  to  this  time 
the  defendant  makes  no  difference,  but 
four  years  aftenvards,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  he  alters  his  statement, 
and  says  that  all  the  provisions  and 
water  were  placed  in  the  longboat,  and 
that  the  other  boat  was  left  without 
any  at  all  except  a  few  biscuits. 
Whether  he  changed  his  statement  to 
intensify  the  sufferings  he  had  under- 
gone, and  thus  account  for  his  loss  of 
memory,  I  do  not  know.  He,  how- 
ever, says,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gifford, 
that  the  boat  in  which  he  was  pulled 
uj)  night  and  morning  to  the  longboat 
for  provisions  and  water  as  long  as  they 
remained  in  sight  of  each  other.  It  is 
plain  that  there  are  tremendous  impro- 
babilities in  this  sto?*y. 

"  In  the  first  place,  when  a  ship  is  in 
a  sinking  condition,  and  the  captain 
and  crew  take  to  the  boats,  who  ever 
heard  of  all  the  food  and  all  the  water 
— things  absolutely  essential  to  life — 
being  put  into  one  boat,  and  those  in 
the  other  boat  being  without,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  pulling  up  night  and 
morning  to  obtain  the  means  of  ex- 
istence. Such  a  thing  never  was  heard 
of  If  such  a  thing  had  been  proposed, 
the  second  boat's  crew  would  have  in- 
sisted on  their  proper  proportion  of 
provisions.    .    .  . 

"  The  question  is,  why  Roger  Tich- 
borne  should  invent  such  a  thing  ? 
Suppose  that  the  Bella  had  gone  down, 
and  that  he  had  taken  to  the  boats, 
why  should  he  not  have  narrated  the 
events  as  they  occurred,  he  having  no 
object  in  deceiving  anyone  ?  Why 
should  Roger  Tichborne  have  invented 
facts  instead  of  telling  the  plain  truth? 
It  will  be  important  to  consider  this 
when  we  come  to  weigh  the  evidence 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  defendant. 
Here  is  the  defendant  called  on  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  twelve  years  after- 
wards, and  I  should  think  you  would 
have  expected  from  him  a  simple,  plain 
narrative,  which,  instead  of  being  in- 
volved in  doubt  and  falsehood,  should 
have  carried  with  it  the  evidence  of 
sincerity  and  truth.  This  was  a  narra- 
tive unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  defendant,  if  Roger  Tichborne, 
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could  alone  tell  us  how  the  vessel  went 
down,  and  how  he  was  enabled  to 
escape.  He  tells  you  a  story  which,  in  its 
outlines  and  details,  is  beyond  credibility. 
The  defendant's  counsel  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  by  saying  that  the 
defendant's  brain  had  become  so  con- 
founded, that  it  is  as  likely  that  he  has 
given  you  the  creation  of  his  own  brain 
as  the  actual  facts.  That  is  a  fair 
argument,  if  you  think  that  it  solves 
difficulties  otherwise  insuperable.  I  now 
come  to  the  saving  ship. 

"The  defendant  says,  that  after  the 
Bella  went  down,  the  men  who  left  her 
saw  a  ship  in  the  distance.  They  tried 
to  row  to  her.  The  morning  was 
calm,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  near,  the 
wind-  sprang  up,  and  they  were  dis- 
appointed ;  but  it  occurred  to  one  of 
the  seamen  to  display  a  red  rag,  which 
was  noticed  by  the  vessel,  which  picked 
them  up.  He  says  that  he  was  sen- 
sible up  to  this  time,  but  was  insensible 
when  taken  on  board  the  ship.  This 
vessel  was  bound  to  Melbourne,  and 
the  defendant  and  the  crew  were  of 
course  taken  to  that  port. 

"  We  know  that  the  Bella  left  Rio  on 
the  20th,  and  would  be  somewhere 
about  the  place  where  the  wreck  was 
found  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days.  Now,  it  would  take  upon  an 
average  three  or  four  months  to  get  to 
Melbourne  from  the  spot  where  the 
boat's  crew  was  picked  up,  and  the 
defendant  tells  us  that  the  ship  arrived 
at  Melbourne  on  or  about  the  24th 
of  July.  He  says  that  that  vessel 
which  brought  him  to  Melbourne  was 
the  means  of  saving  his  life.  Then  he 
is  naturally  asked  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  the  ship,  in  order  that  the 
truth  of  his  story  might  be  tested. 
Says  the  defendant,  4  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  give  you  any  information. 
My  impression  is  that  her  name  was 
the  Osprey  and  that  her  captain  was 
Owen  Lewis,  or  Lewis  Owen,  and  I 
can't  give  you  the  name  of  any  one 
else.' 

"That  information,  such  as  it  was, 
had  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  first 
thing  that  was  done  was  to  make  in- 
quiries whether  any  such  ship  had 
arrived  at  Hobson's  Bay.  The  place 
to  inquire  was,  of  course,  the  custom 
house,  and  inquiries  were  made  there, 
but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  any 


1  Osprey''  having  entered  the  port  of  Mel- 
borne  at  that  time. 

"Besides  this,  another  inquiry  would 
present  itself.  Here  are  eight  persons 
brought  into  port,  who  are  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  crew,  but  supernumeraries, 
admitted  under  special  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  captains  to 
report,  as  soon  as  they  get  into  port, 
the  presence  of  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
crew  list.  Besides  that,  the  local  authori- 
ties were  very  vigilant  in  resisting  the 
introduction  of  convicts,  and  every 
vessel  which  came  into  Melbourne  was 
boarded  by  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  no  such  persons  were  intro- 
duced. So  that,  in  addition  to  the 
boarding  by  the  customs,  there  were 
the  police,  and  yet  no  trace  of  an 
i  Osprey'  could  be  found. 

"  We  have  had  also  the  addition  of 
the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  local  press,  and  from  his  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
except  from  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, we  might  have  expected  to 
find  the  arrival  of  the  Osprey  with  any 
circumstances  of  interest,  if  she  did 
arrive,  reported.  There  is  a  paper  at 
Melbourne,  called  the  Argus,  the 
speciality  of  which  is  its  accurate 
nautical  information.  Mr.  Cook,  who 
is  the  nautical  reporter  for  that  paper, 
has  a  marine  residence,  in  the  shape  of 
a  vessel  in  the  bay.  He  has  boats  at 
his  service,  and  can  board  every  vessel 
coming  in.  He  produced  the  lists  of 
the  Argus,  which  shewed  that  during 
the  month  of  July,  no  ship  named  the 
Osprey  entered  Hobson's  Bay,  and  that 
no  ship  entered  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  schooner  of  66  tons, 
which  went  out,  and  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  bought  by  a  gentleman  at 
Melbourne,  named  Russell.  There  was 
another  Osprey  at  Melbourne  at  that 
time,  which  had  gone  out,  from  Liver- 
pool, a  three-masted  schooner,  which 
became  a  coasting  vessel,  trading  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  Loutit  Bay,  on  the 
18th  June,  1854.  She  is,  therefore, 
quite  out  of  the  question.  There  re- 
mained only  this  small  schooner  of  66 
tons,  which  arrived  on  the  27th  July, 
but  which  certainly  picked  up  no  crew. 
As  far,  then,  as  we  can  ascertain  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  information, 
there  was  no  vessel  called  the  '  Osprey  1 
which  could  have  picked  up  a  crew,  and 
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brought  them  into  Melbourne,  and  as  the 
matter  so  stood,  it  seemed  a  grave 
adverse  state  of  things  for  the  defen- 
dant's counsel. 

"  One  could  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  a  man  could  have  been  three 
months  on  board  a  vessel,  and  have 
been  saved  by  that  vessel  from  death, 
and  not  have  ascertained  where  the 
vessel  came  from,  her  name,  and  that  of 
her  captain,  that  had  picked  him  up  at 
sea.  If,  as  the  defendant  says,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  past 
suffering,  he  would  naturally,  when  he 
recovered,  ask  for  the  information 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  ill,  he  would 
probably  have  obtained.  The  defen- 
dant says  he  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  because,  having 
gone  on  shore  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  the  captain  again,  and  possibly 
of  returning  on  board  the  vessel  to  see 
if  something  could  not  be  determined 
as  to  his  future,  he  met  a  man  who 
engaged  him  as  a  servant,  and  he  went 
with  him  into  the  interior  without  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  the  captain  who  had 
saved  his  life.  Is  that  at  all  a  probable 
story  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  could 
have  been  saved  from  impending  death, 
and  after  having  remained  three  months 
on  board  the  vessel  that  saved  him,  and 
be  unable  to  tell  her  name  or  the  name 
of  her  captain  ?  He  giyes  as  his  reason 
that  he  was  too  ill.  He  says  further, 
that  he  gave  his  name  as  Roger  Tich- 
borne,  and  was  treated  as  an  English 
gentleman,  and  that  the  ship  which 
picked  him  up  was  a  larger  vessel  than 
the  Bella,  and  ship -rigged.  As  to 
stating  where  the  ship  came  from,  and 
what  the  captain's  name  was,  the  de- 
fendant is  unable  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  either  of  those  points. 

"  Then,  he  says,  when  the  vessel  got 
to  Melbourne,  he  landed  with  the  cap- 
tain and  accompanied  him  to  an  estab- 
lishment which  he  believed  was  the 
custom-house,  where,  of  course,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  captain,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  go.  The  captain 
took  him  to  another  place,  at  which  he 
sought  to  obtain  for  him  a  passage  to 
England  if  one  could  be  obtained.  The 
natural  thing  would  be  for  a  man  who 
intended  to  go  to  New  York,  but  had 
been  cast  away  at  sea,  picked  up  by  a 
vessel,  and  taken  in  her  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  where  he  wished  to  go^ 


finding  himself  unexpectedly  without 
resources — the  natural  thing  would  be 
for  him  to  get  home  as  soon  as  he 
could." 

He  alleges  the  captain  was  unable 
to  get  him  a  passage,  as  Melbourne 
was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  owing  to 
the  gold  fever  then  raging  at  its 
height  ;  but  this  is  denied,  and  evi- 
dence given  to  prove  that  the  fever 
had  greatly  subsided,  and  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
passage  to  Europe.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  thus  further  summarizes  the 
defendant's  career  in  Australia, — 

44  He  tells  us  he  went  back  with  the 
captain  to  the  ship,  and  slept  there  a 
second  night,  and  the  next  day  went 
on  shore  again ;  and  then,  wandering 
about  Melbourne,  he  finds  dimself  in  a 
yard  where  sales  of  horses  by  auction 
were  held.  Some  horses  were  exhi- 
bited. One  was  a  vicious  horse.  A 
stranger  says,  4  What  do  you  think  of 
that  horse ;  do  you  think  you  can  ride 
him  ?  '  4 1  am  sure  I  can,'  says  the 
defendant.  'You  can  ride  her  then/ 
observed  the  stranger.  The  defendant 
does  so ;  and  in  a  conversation  that 
ensues,  the  stranger  says,  4  If  you  can 
ride  like  that,  I  can  find  you  employ- 
ment. I  am  a  stock-keeper  at  a  cattle 
station  some  300  miles  in  the  interior ; 
and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go,  there  is 
30s.  a  week  for  you.  It  is  not  un- 
pleasant employment;  the  life  is  an 
easy  one.  You  have  only  to  look  after 
the  cattle,  bringing  them  in,  and  occa- 
sionally slaughtering  them  (a  laugh). 
Besides  that,  if  you  are  fond  of  sport, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  little  sport 
in  the  way  of  hunting.'  4  So,'  said  the 
defendant,  4 1  accepted  the  offer.  I 
did  not  go  back  to  take  leave  of  the 
captain,  but  followed  the  stranger  to 
his  hotel.  The  stranger  turned  out  to 
be  Mr.  W.  Foster,  the  manager  and 
superintendent  of  a  cattle  station  at 
Boisdale,  in  Chicago.  Next  morning, 
we  started  on  horseback  for  Boisdale. 
We  arrived  at  Melbourne  on  the  24th 
of  July,  or,  at  all  events,  within  a  day 
or  two  of  that  time,  and  I  started  with 
Mr.  Foster  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  going  direct  to  Boisdale.  After 
being  in  his  employment  several  months 
I  went  to  another  station,  where  I 
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stayed  18  ar  19  months,  and  there  my 
wages  were  raised  to  40s.  a  week.  Then, 
in  consequence  of  a  man  being  mur- 
dered, finding  myself  in  this  lonely 
station,  I  did  not  stay  any  longer,  and 
I  went  back  to  Boisdale,  for  three  or 
four  months  longer.  I  finally  left  Mr. 
Foster's  employment.  I  took  to  horse- 
breaking  and  dealing,  and  I  did  pretty 
well  at  the  business.  I  afterwards  set 
up  a  butcher's  shop  at  Tumat,  but 
failed  at  the  end  of  seven  months  for 
want  of  capital.'  Following  the 
career  of  the  defendant,  we  find 
him  at  Wagga-Wagga  at  the  end 
of  1862  or  the  beginning  of  1863, 
in  the  employ  of  a  Mr.  Higgins, 
who  carried  on  business  as  an  innkeeper 
and  butcher ;  and  he  was  engaged  by 
him  as  a  butcher  during  1863  and  1864. 
In  the  year  1864  the  defendant  set  up 
in  business  for  himself,  and  set  up  a 
slaughtering  yard,  but  though  he  had 
skill,  he  had  not  capital,  he  could  not 
pay  his  rent ;  an  action  of  ejectment 
was  brought,  and  he  was  turned  out. 
He  afterwards  went  into  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Higgins. 

"In  1865  an  event  of  considerable 
importance  happened,  and  that  was  the 
marriage  of  defendant  to  Anne  Bryan. 
In  this  case  the  event  was  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  I  don't  wish 
to  say  a  word  that,  if  it  reached  the 
eyes  of  the  defendant's  wife,  should 
give  her  a  moment's  pain.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  she 
was  a  perfectly  unoffending  person,  and 
it  may  seem  hard  that  she  should  be 
brought  in ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  marriage.  We  know  that  she  was 
a  domestic  servant,  that  she  was  per- 
fectly illiterate,  that  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  we  know  something 
else,  to  which  I  will  not  further  allude. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  think  it  is 
right  that  we  should  consider  how  far 
it  is  likely  that  Roger  Tichborne  would 
have  formed  such  a  union.  Roger 
Tichborne  would  have  known  that  such 
a  marriage  would  place  his  wife  in  a 
different  position  from  that  in  which 
she  would  be  placed  in  reference  to  his 
own  rank.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  here  to  justify  the  romantic 
attachment  to  a  woman  which  some 
men  display.  There  seemed  nothing  to 
lead  him  to  say,  4 1  don't  care.    I  love 


this  woman  with  such  entire  love  that 
I  will  forego  society,  and  give  up  all 
social  consideration  for  her  sake.'  Here 
is  the  defendant  forming  a  union  appa- 
rently incompatible  with  his  position  if 
he  were  Roger  Tichborne.  We  must 
next  consider  where  and  how  this  mar- 
riage was  celebrated.  Roger  Tichborne 
was  heir  of  one  of  the  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  England.  I  can't 
say  that  he  had  any  great  veneration 
for  the  priests  or  for  the  Church  as  a 
body.  Still  he  tells  us  that  he  always 
stands  by  his  religion  when  occasion 
calls  for  it.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  genuine  Roman 
Catholic,  and,  if  so,  there  would  be 
nothing  that  he  would  be  more  likely 
to  think  seriously  about  than  his  mar- 
riage by  a  Dissenting  minister  in  a 
church  not  belonging  to  his  own  faith. 
Was  there  no  Roman  Catholic  church 
or  chapel  at  Wagga-Wagga — no  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony? The  defendant  does  not  say 
so,  but  he  gives  two  reasons — not,  I 
think,  reconcilable  one  with  the  other — 
for  having  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  a  Dissenting  minister.  The 
first  was  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  It  is 
not  very  likely  that  a  man  who  wishes 
to  get  married  would  go  to  another 
church  for  that  purpose  simply  because 
he  is  not  on  good  terms  with  the  minis- 
ter of  the  one  he  belongs  to.  The  other 
reason  is,  that  as  the  priest  would  expect 
him  to  go  and  make  confession  before 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  he  could 
not,  without  confessing  who  he  really 
was ;  and  to  give  a  false  name  would, 
of  itself,  be  sin.  We  have  had  some 
clerical  evidence  on  this  point  to  show 
that  the  concealment  of  the  real  name 
had  no  fraudulent  purpose  in  view,  but 
that  there  was  some  social  reason  for 
it.  You  would  have  expected,  if  Roger 
Tichborne  had  thought  proper  to  marry 
Anne  Bryan, a  domestic  servant,  secretly, 
and  had  concealed  his  name  and  posi- 
tion from  her,  that  he  would,  after 
marriage,  have  said  to  his  wife,  4  Now 
we  are  married,  there  should  be  no 
secrets  between  us.  I  am  not  Thomas 
Castro,  as  you  believe  me  to  be.  I  am 
Roger  Tichborne,  and  heir  to  a  ba- 
ronetcy and  a  large  fortune.'  There  is 
another  fact  connected  with  this  mar- 
riage which  deserves  attention.  Roger 
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Tichborne  was  36  years  of  age  in  1865. 
Arthur  Orton,  on  the  last  birthday, 
was  30  years  of  age.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  defendant's  age  should 
be  30  and  not  36.  There  are  men  who 
are  weak  enough  to  take  off  a  year 
or  two,  especially  if  they  wish  to  en- 
gage themselves  to  a  young  lady,  but 
generally  we  allow  that  privilege  to  the 
ladies  (laughter).  In  the  register  of 
the  marriage,  he  represented  himself  as 
born  in  Chili,  and  his  parents  as  Chilian. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lioger  Tich- 
borne was  not  Chilian  at  all.  Why 

that  was  done  does  not  appear  

There  was  a  man  named  Slate  at  Wagga- 
Wagga,  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
who  is  described  as  a  man  of  very  superior 
education.  He  was  a  Hampshire  man, 
and  probably  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Tichborne  family  and  property,  and 
of  the  name  of  Doughty.  It  is  not 
alleged,  however,  that  he  identified  the 
defendant  as  ftoger  Tichborne.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  he  took  an  interest 
in  the  Tichborne  family,  for  the  de- 
fendant says  that  Slate  called  his 
attention  to  the  advertisement  for  the 
lost  lioger  Tichborne.  Defendant  was 
to  have  gone  to  Melbourne  with  a  lot 
*of  cattle,  but  he  could  not  go,  and 
Slate  went  in  his  stead.  On  his  re- 
turn Slate  produced  a  Melbourne 
newspaper,  and  called  attention  to  the 
advertisement.  Lady  Tichborne,  we 
know,  advertised  in  the  Melbourne 
papers  on  the  22nd  July  and  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1865,  so  that  this 
would  be  about  that  time.  There  is 
another  source  from  which  information 
might  have  been  derived,  but  this  is 
merely  speculation,  as  I  cannot  say  he 
had  access  to  it.  We  know  that  the 
Illustrated  London  JSeics  was  taken  at 
the  Wagga-Wagga  Literary  Institute. 
The  defendant  was  able  to  read,  and 
being  a  man  certainly  of  intelligence 
used  to  go  there  to  read  the  papers. 
We  all  know  how  attractive  are  the 
pictures,  and  doubtless  the  defendant 
would  see  this  paper.  It  would  be 
quite  natural  that  he  should  do  so. 
It  is  a  speciality  of  the  Illustrated  News 
to  give  obituaries  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, and  on  the  death  of  Sir  E. 
Doughty  there  was  a  long  and  particu- 
lar description  of  the  family  of  Tich- 
borne. I  do  not  take  it  that  the 
defendant  saw  it  at  the  time,  but  if  he 


wished  he  might  kok  back  to  the  files 
of  that  paper.  The  same  observation 
does  not  apply  to  the  paper  of  the  21st 
June,  1862,  containing  the  obituary  of 
Sir  James  Tichborne." 

Defendant  at  this  time  began  to 
carve  "  R.  C.  T."  on  pipes,  &c,  and 
write  scraps  in  a  pocket-book,  in- 
dicating that  his  real  name  was  not 
"  Castro."  He  then  got  into 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  Gibbes 
advised  him  to  go  through  the 
Insolvent  Court : — 

"The  defendant  asked  him  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  he  omitted 
property  he  had  in  England  from  his 
schedule  in  bankruptcy,  which  he  said 
#was  entailed.  Gibbes  thought  it  odd 
that  property  should  be  entailed,  and 
the  man  give  a  foreign  name,  and  told 
him  so.  Upon  that  he  replied  that 
Castro  was  an  assumed  name,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  an  English  family, 
and  that  a  distinguished  one.  Then 
says  Mr.  Gibbes,  "  Are  you  the  heir  to 
the  title?"  and  he  said,  "I  am  the 
eldest  son  ; "  and  a  little  time  after- 
wards, while  they  were  talking  about 
the  weather,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Gibbes 
said,  "  I  wish  I  were  at  Sydney  again, 
on  that  noble  bay."  But,  said  the 
defendant,  "If  you  had  been  ship- 
wrecked as  I  was  you  would  not  want 
to  go  on  the  sea  again."  So  Mr.  Gibbes 
goes  home  and  talks  over  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  eldest  son  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  title,  who  assisted 
keeping  Biggins'  shop.  Then  his  wife 
says,  u  Why  that  must  be  the  man  who 
teas  advertised  /or." 

The  defendant  subsequently  de- 
clared that  he  was  Roger  Tichborne, 
and  made  several  statements  to 
Gibbes  respecting  his  history, 
family,  and  property.  With  re- 
ference to  these  statements  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  observed, — 

"Whatever  the  defendant  said  at 
that  time  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  result  of 
this  inquiry.  At  that  time  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  but  at 
a  later  period  he  was  surrounded  by 
persons  who  could  and  probably  did 
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assist  him.  When  he  came  to  England 
there  was  Bogle  and  the  Dowager  Lady 
Tichborne,  who  was  impressed  by  the 
belief  that  his  memory  had  become  im- 
paired. He  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Baigent  as  an  ally,  than  whom  no  man 
living  knew  more  about  the  Tichborne 
family.  He  also  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Rous,  who  also  knew  all  about  the 
Tichborne  property,  and  of  Carter, 
who  could  tell  him  all  about  Boger 
Tichborne  when  in  the  regiment.  But 
at  the  time  when  he  was  in  Australia 
he  had  few  sources  of  information. 
Therefore,  the  knowledge  of  things 
connected  with  Boger  Tichborne  which 
he  has  displayed,  or  any  ignorance 
manifested,  are  far  more  important 
than  afterwards,  when  he  might  have 
been  informed  of  things  or  have  had 
his  memory  refreshed  as  to  things 
which  he  had  forgotten." 

The  defendant  then  went  to 
Sydney  with  Gibbes,  where  a  letter 
from  Lady  Tichborne  informed  him 
that  a  man  of  colour,  named  Bogle, 
resided,  who  had  formerly  been 
valet  to  Sir  Edward  Doughty,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Tich- 
borne and  Doughty  families  and 
property  ;  and  also  a  man  named 
Guilfoyle,  who  had  been  gardener 
to  Sir  Edward.  There  were  a  great 
many  statements  made  at  this  time 
of  importance  to  be  considered. 
An  application  was  made  to  a  bank 
to  advance  some  money,  when,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said, — 

"The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
solicitor  of  that  establishment,  Mr. 
Macarthy.  A  consultation  took  place, 
the  substance  of  which  was  embodied 
in  a  note  made  and  signed  by  Mr.  Ma- 
carthy. The  defendant  was  asked  what 
college  he  had  been  at,  and  informed 
that  his  mother  had  said  he  was  at 
Stonyhurst.  He  replied  that  he  never 
had  been  at  Stonyhurst.  Mr.  Macarthy 
asked  what  was  the  number  of  his 
regiment,  and  he  replied,  4  The  66th,' 
and  that  they  were  called  4  Blues.'  He 
also  said  that  the  colonel's  name  was 
Wilson,  and  that  he  passed  no  exami- 
nation, and  knew  nothing  of  the  drill, 
having  been  only  thirteen  days  in  the 
regiment.    The  result  is  embodied  in 


this  memorandum  by  Mr.  Macarthy. 
4  What  college  V — Mother's  statement 
as  to  college  denied.  What  regiment? 
— 66th  Light  Dragoons.  Blues  ;  sword 
and  carbine  as  arms.  What  capacity? 
— Private.  Name  of  agent? — Forgot- 
ten.  Where  born? — Dorset.  Mother 
went  to  France  immediately  after  con- 
finement— to  Cherbourg.  Left  France 
for  England  when  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.'  Then  Mr.  Gibbes 
adds  that  a  conversation  took  place 
between  them  about  his  being  at  school 
at  Southampton.  They  go  back  to  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  where,  as  Mr. 
Gibbes  stated,  the  defendant  said, 
most  emphatically,  'I  never  was  an 
officer.'  Then,  striking  the  table,  he 
swore  with  an  oath  that  he  had  a  good 
mind  not  to  go  near  Lady  Tichborne  at 
home.  Pie  said  also  that  he  ran  away 
to  join  the  Dragoons,  was  brought  back 
by  his  father,  was  kept  strictly  at  home 
until  November,  when  he  sailed. 
Boger  Tichborne,  we  know,  did  not 
sail  until  March.  Pie  did  not  say  why 
that  was,  but  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  Brighton  card-case  is  clear 
from  another  part  of  Mr.  Gibbes's  evi- 
dence, where  he  states  that  he  thought, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  this  referred 
to  a  lady's  card-case.  This  evidence  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Cubitt, 
who  remembers  the  defendant  coming 
from  the  bank  in  an  excited  state,  and 
saying  that  they  would  not  do  anything 
for  him  because  he  could  not  give  a 
proper  account  of  his  military  life. 
The  witness  says  he  knew  that  the 
name  of  the  regiment  was  wrongly 
given,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
regiment.  With  reference  to  these 
transactions  the  attention  of  the  defend- 
ant is  called  to  them,  and  in  reply  to 
the  statements  as  to  his  being  in  the 
66th,  and  the  accompanying  allegations, 
he  says  it  is  untrue.  Then,  in  further 
cross-examination  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  denied  seriatim  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
sworn  to  in  evidence  as  to  the  state- 
ments he  made  out  in  Australia  refer- 
ring to  his  early  life." 

Then,  to  strengthen  his  position, 
he  made  a  "  statutory  declaration." 

"  Mr.  Gibbes  tells  us,"  continued  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  4 'that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  notary  public,  where  the 
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defendant  made  the  declaration,  and 
subscribed  it  in  the  usual  formal  man- 
ner. The  declaration  so  signed  by  the 
defendant  is  retained  by  him,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  used,  if  opportunity 
should  occur,  with  the  moneyed  people 
of  Sydney,  as  likely  to  influence  their 
minds  in  making  him  the  advance  he 
desired.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  is 
not  of  importance,  but  it  is  important 
to  know  what  the  defendant  said  in 
this  declaration.  The  original  is  not 
forthcoming,  but  the  draft  is  ;  and  the 
statement  of  the  defendant,  as  we  find 
it  recorded  in  that  draft  declaration,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
case.  After  declaring  that  he,  Roger 
Charles  Tichborne,  of  Tichborne  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  had  lately 
resided  at  Wagga- Wagga,  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  Castro,  he  goes  on  to  state 
— and  to  this  part  I  call  your  particu- 
lar attention — *  I  left  England  in  the 
Jessie  Miller  on  the  28th  November, 
1852.'  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  morally  possible  that  Roger  Tich- 
borne could  have  made  that  statement. 
Roger  Tichborne,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  never  set  foot  in  the  Jessie  Miller 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The 
Jessie  Miller  was  the  vessel  in  which 
Arthur  Orton  sailed  from  Valparaiso 
for  London  in  1851.  Again,  he  says  he 
left  England  in  the  Jessie  Miller ;  Roger 
Tichborne  left  in  the  La  Pauline.  Next 
he  says  he  left  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  but  Roger  Tichborne  left 
Havre  in  the  French  ship  La  Pauline 
on  the  first  of  March  ;  they  were  beat- 
ing about  in  the  Channel  for  some  days, 
and  were  obliged  to  put  into  Falmouth, 
and  finally  left  that  port  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1853.  But  who  did  leave  Eng- 
land on  the  28th  of  November,  1852  ? 
Arthur  Orton.  The  ship  he  left  in,  the 
Jessie  Miller,  left  the  river  on  the  29th. 
One  of  the  witnesses  from  Wapping 
told  us  she  was  to  go  on  the  pre ce ding- 
day,  and  the  probability  is  that  Arthur 
Orton  went  on  board  on  the  28th.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defen- 
dant stated  on  another  occasion  that  he 
got  into  some  scrape  about  money  mat- 
ters ;  that,  in  consequence,  he  enlisted, 
was  taken  out  by  his  father,  and  kept 
under  close  surveillance  till  he  left  in 
the  month  of  November — so  that  we 
have  him  giving  that  month  as  the  one 


in  which  he  left  England  twice.  How 
are  these  differences  in  the  names  of 
the  ships  and  the  dates  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  They  seem  to  me  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable. How  the  ship  Jessie  Miller 
and  the  date  of  the  28th  of  November 
should  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  the  defendant  is  not  easy  of  solu- 
tion ;  but  that  difficulty  must  not  divert 
us  from  inquiring  how  that  vessel 
and  date  could  have  been  present  to 

the  mind  of  Roger  Tichborne  

There  is  no  amount  of  improba- 
bility so  great  as  would  be  the  suppo- 
sition that  Roger  Tichborne,  never 
having  heard  of  the  Jessie  Miller ,  had 
hit  upon  that  combination  of  names, 
and  upon  the  month  of  November, 
1852 — that  date  having  no  reference  to 
himself  whatever  ;  because  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1852,  Roger  Tichborne 
wrote  to  Lady  Doughty  from  Upton, 
telling  her  he  was  going  to  London 
that  day,  and  should  take  a  horse  with 
him,  and  leave  it  at  Winchester,  with 
a  view  of  hunting  at  West  Tisted,  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th.  Therefore,  it 
never  could  haye  occurred  to  Roger 
Tichborne  that  in  November,  1852,  he 
had  started  in  the  Jessie  Miller  from 
England  for  Valparaiso.  How,  then, 
can  you  account  for  these  recollections 
of  Arthur  Orton,  as  to  the  ship  and 
time  of  sailing,  being  put  by  Roger 
Tichborne  as  part  of  the  events  of  his 
life?  /  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
solution." 

And  then  there  were  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Wagga- 
Wagga  will  which  Mr.  Gibbes  got 
him  to  execute,  every  one  of  which  he 
admitted  to  be  false,  and  designedly 
so.  Ultimately  a  sum  of  money 
was  secured,  and,  taking  Bogle  into 
his  service,  the  defendant  sailed  for 
England  via  Panama,  where  he 
arrived  on  Christmas  Day,  1866. 

Such  is  a  broad  outline  of  this 
extraordinary  case  up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant  in  England — 
such  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  alleged  escape  of  Roger  Tich- 
borne from  the  shipwrecked  Bella, 
his  arrival  at  Melbourne,  and  strange, 
eventful  life  in  Australia.  The 
marvellous  romance  of  the  story 
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lies  in  its  interesting,  varied,  and 
voluminous  details  ;  but  as  while  we 
write  the  case  is  still  pending,  we 
are  precluded  from  going  into  these 
details,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so  satisfactorily  with- 
out "  commenting  on  the  evidence, " 
which  the  court  has  forbidden. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  with  the 
observations  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  on  the  alleged  life  of  Roger 
in  Australia  : — 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  Eoger  Tich- 
borne  should  remain  twelve  years 
without  writing  home?  Judging  of 
the  man  by  all  we  know  of  him, 
would  he  allow  father,  mother,  friends 
to  remain  in  perpetual  perplexity  and 
ignorance  of  his  fate  ?  Would  you  not 
rather  have  expected  that  long  before 
the  ship  cast  anchor  in  Hobson's  Bay, 
Eoger  would  have  put  down  every 
incident  of  the  voyage,  and  especially 
the  facts  of  his  almost  miraculous  pre- 
servation? At  all  events,  if  he  did 
not  do  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
voyage,  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  cast 
at  Melbourne,  and  he  landed,  would 
he  not  have  written  to  relieve  the 
misery  and  anguish  which  he  knew 
must  exist  in  the  minds  of  father, 
mother,  and  relations  as  to  what  had 
become  of  him?  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  they  must  have  heard 
of  the  Bella  being  missing,  and  if  the 
men  in  the  other  boat  were  saved,  the 
same  doubt  would  remain  as  to  him- 
self, or  if  not,  that  they  would  in  time 
assume  that  he  was  dead.  But  before 
that  he  must  know  that  they  would 
suffer  the  agonies  of  '  hope  deferred, 
which  makes  the  heart  sick,'  that 
every  morning  they  would,  on  the 
postman's  knock,  rush  to  the  door  to 
see  if  there  were  any  tidings  of  him. 
Every  newspaper  they  took  up,  they 
would  turn  to  the  shipping  intelligence 
to  see  if  there  was  any  tidings  of  the 
Bella,  or  its  shipwrecked  crew.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  man  could  be  in- 
sensible to  those  things. 

"Remember  that  Roger  Tichborne 
had  1000/.  a  year,  independent  of  any 
one.  Even  if  he  had  taken  to  the 
Australian  life  which  the  defendant's 
counsel  has  depicted  in  such  glowing 
and  fascinating  colours,  I  should  think 


that  Roger  Tichborne  would  at  the 
same  time  have  written  to  Mr.  Gosford 
to  send  him  out  money  that  he  might 
get  back  to  England.  Suppose  he  was 
taken  up  with  the  pleasures  of  hunting 
the  emu,  the  kangaroo,  and  the  dingo, 
would  not  that  have  been  likely  to  be 
somewhat  diminished  when  he  got  to 
Boisdale?  lie  would  find  himself 
placed  with  new  associates,  such  as 
Roger  Tichborne  certainly  had  not 
known,  with  food  plentiful,  but  coarse, 
sleeping  in  his  hut  with  seven  or  eight 
companions,  associates  of  the  coarsest 
and  roughest  class — very  honest  fellows, 
I  dare  say,  but  very  different  from  the 
officers,  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned, in  her  Majesty's  army.  Is 
it  likely  that  Roger  Tichborne  would 
have  remained  in  that  employment  a 
day  longer  than  he  could  have  helped  ? 
He  was  a  man  accustomed  to  luxuries, 
and  to  that  first  of  all  luxuries,  the 
luxury  of  the  toilet,  and  to  that  which 
becomes  second  nature  at  last — the  aid 
of  a  servant. 

"Here  is  a  man  accustomed  to  all 
the  refinements  of  highly  civilized 
life,  and  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
placed  as  we  have  seen.  If  he  had 
been  driven  to  want  he  must  have 
done  the  best  he  could ;  but  here 
is  a  man  submitting  himself  to  self- 
imposed  poverty  and  hard  labour,  which 
he  might  at  once  have  relieved  himself 
from.  Roger  Tichborne  would  at  once 
have  said,  '  This  is  unendurable.  I 
must  get  funds,  and  I  must  get  out  of 
this  as  soon  as  I  can.'  Then  he  takes 
to  horse -dealing.  What  romance  is 
there  in  that?  I  do  not  know  if  I 
should  be  wrong  in  saying  horse -steal- 
ing, for  there  was  something  very  like 
it.  I  could  understand  a  man  going  to 
a  business  for  which  he  had  acquired 
an  aptitude.  I  can,  therefore,  quite 
understand  that  Roger  Tichborne,  if 
driven  to  have  recourse  to  his  own  re- 
sources, would  be  likely  to  turn  horse- 
breaker,  because  he  had  always  been 
used  to  horses ;  but  what  on  earth 
should  lead  Roger  Tichborne  to  turn 
butcher  ?  He  might  soon  learn  to  cut 
up  meat  as  required  in  Australia,  but 
you  find  the  defendant  doing  it  with  a 
master  hand.  But  why  should  he  go 
to  stay  in  Australia,  and  give  up  home 
and  everything,  for  the  sake  of  being 
slaughterman  in  establishing  a  business 
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of  that  kind  ?  He  wants  capital,  and 
Eoger  Tichborne,  if  he  had  had  a  predi- 
lection for  this  kind  of  tiring,  would  only 
have  had  to  write  home  for  money. 

4 '  Roger  was  always  an  honourable 
man,  but  here  we  have  him  associating 
with  robbers  and  men  of  the  most 
brutal  character,  who  do  not  scruple 
to  murder  man  or  woman — the  noto- 
rious bushrangers  of  Australia.  We 
have  Eoger  Tichborne  associating  with 
these  men,  if  not  a  party  to  their  nefa- 
rious practices.  Can  you  believe  this 
of  a  man  against  whose  honour  there 
was  never  a  suggestion  of  doubt?  Then, 
again,  we  find  him  settling  at  Wagga- 
Wagga  at  a  trade  which  Eoger  Tich- 
borne never  had  anything  to  do  with. 
You  must  judge  for  yourselves  whether 
these  considerations  would  not  lead  to 
my  supposition  that  the  defendant's 
statement  is  open  to  grave  suspicion. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind 
are  many.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
keeps  within  the  beaten  track,  and 
there  are  persons  who  have  done  equally 
extraordinary  things — but  they  are  the 
exception.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  find  some  standard  upon  which 
to  judge  of  human  actions.  What  is  it 
that  men  toil  for?  what  is  it  they  strive 
for  in  the  battle  of  life  ?  For  wealth 
according  to  their  position  in  society — 
to  gain  it  if  they  have  it  not,  and  to 


keep  it  if  they  have  it.  A  position  of 
affluence  is  that  for  which  all  men 
are  striving,  and  no  man  throws  away 
wealth  in  order  to  ^embrace  a  life  of 
privation ;  and,  therefore,  when  you 
find  a  man  saying,  'I  have  done  all 
this,'  you  naturally  ask,  4  What  is  the 
explanation  you  have  to  offer  ?  '  And 
what  is  the  answer?  I  have  heard 
none.  The  answer  the  defendant  gives 
is,  4  It  was  my  pleasure.  I  did  not 
want  money.  I  had  enough  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  nature,  and  did  not 
want  more.'  That  may  be  so  ;  but  the 
answer  to  that  is,  4  Yours  must  be,  in- 
'deed,  a  strange  mind.'  But  such  is  his 
statement,  and  you  must  judge  whether 
thtit  is  a  rational  explanation  or  not. 
Wjaen  you  come  to  hold  the  scales  even, 
to  put  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
facts  which  tend  to  establish  the  affirma- 
tive of  identity,  or  to  negative  it,  the 
serious  improbability  that  attaches  to 
this  part  of  the  story,  independently  of 
all  contradiction,  must  necessarily  go 
into  that  side  which  is  adverse  to  the 
defendant.  The  learned  counsel  says 
this  conduct  may  be  accounted  for  by 
eccentricity,  and  having  argued  eccen- 
tricity from  the  conduct,  he  then  ex- 
plains the  conduct  by  the  eccentricity,, 
reasoning  thus  in  a  vicious  circle,  with- 
out logically  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion." 
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The  rise  and  progress  of  Life  As- 
surance forms  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting chapters  in  the  Social  history 
of  modern  times.  Though  dating 
its  origin  from  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  it  is  only  within  the 
past  fifty  years  that  it  has  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  But 
during  the  latter  period  its  opera- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  numerous 
drawbacks  to  be  encountered,  have 
been  on  so  colossal  a  scale,  so  largely 
has  it  contributed  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  our  cities  by  its  architectural 
display,  and  so  much  has  it  tended 
to  foster  habits  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought, that  its  legitimate  exten- 
sion has  become  a  matter  of  almost 
primary  national  importance.  The 
Assurance  Companies  have,  in  fact, 
become  the  bankers  for  posterity, 
and  they  have  assumed  responsibi- 
lities in  comparison  with  which  those 
of  the  bankers  of  the  present  day  sink 
into  insignificance.  As  regards  the 
latter,  we  can  exercise  considerable 


vigilance  over  them,  and  promptly 
apply  an  unerring  test  of  solvency 
should  occasion  arise  to  cause  any 
reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
but  as  regards  the  bankers  of  the 
future  we  are  comparatively  power- 
less, by  way  of  intervention,  unless 
in  very  gross  cases.  The  result  of 
operations  with  them  must  be  left  to 
a  period  when  we  ourselves  shall 
have  passed  away.  A  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  and  of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  carried  into  effect,  have 
therefore  become  matters  of  great 
public  interest.* 

As  regards  the  extent  of  operations 
of  the  system  of  Life  Assurance, 
returns  recently  furnished  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  show  the  amount 
assured  to  have  reached  the  large 
sum  of  343,352,873/.;  the  assets 
to  meet  such  prospective  liability 
exceed  100,000,000/.;  and  the  annual 
premium  income  is  stated  to  be 
10,256,057/.,    exclusive     of  over 


*  By  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  terms,  based  apparently  on  no  intelligible  ground 
beyond  that  of  custom,  the  term  Assurance  is  commonly  used  to  designate  securities  on 
Lives,  and  that  of  Insurance,  security  against  Fire — a  distinction  which  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  point  out  for  the  information  of  those  not  versed  in  the  literature  of  the; 
subject.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  distinction  is  received  in  some 
quarters  with  reserve.  A  recent  writer  contends  that  a  man  insures  the  life  of  himself 
or  of  another,  or  of  a  house  or  a  ship  ;  and  that  the  office  with  which  he  deals  assures  to 
him  the  stipulated  payment  under  certain  contingencies.  Hence  the  office  is  called  the 
assurer  and  the  individual  the  insured. 
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4,000,000/.  of  income  as  interest  on 
the  accumulated  funds.  It  further 
appears  that,  large  as  those  sums 
unquestionably  are,  the  number  of 
lives  on  which  Assurances  have  been 
effected  is  considerably  under  half 
a  million.  Hence  the  wide  field  that 
still  remains  to  be  worked  for  the 
lull  development  of  the  principle. 

Of  comparatively  modern  date  as 
is  the  introduction  of  Life  Assurance, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Marine 
insurances  have  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
records  ;  the  fact  bearing  testimony 
to  the  enterprise  of  individual  mer- 
chants who  had  the  foresight  to 
appreciate  the  advisability  of  in- 
ducing other  parties  to  share  with 
them  the  risks  of  the  sea.  Amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was  a 
system  of  insurance  in  use  called 
bottomry,  or  respondentia,  according 
as  the  transaction  was  on  the  vessel 
or  the  goods  shipped  in  it.  Con- 
tracts of  Marine  insurance,  properly 
so  called,  are,  however,  of  modern 
origin.  Such  contracts  were  sub- 
ject to  definite  rules  much  earlier  in 
Italy  and  France  than  in  England. 
The  code  of  rules  collected  in  the 
French  ordinance  of  the  Marine  in 
1681,  which  was  then  in  operation 
in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, formed  the  basis  of  the  system 
at  present  in  operation  amongst  the 
commercial  world  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Until  the  time  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  general  practice  in 
England  was  to  make  what  were 
called  wagering  policies,  in  which 
one  party  agreed,  for  a  certain  pre- 
mium, to  pay  the  other  a  fixed  sum, 
incase  a  particular  vessel  should  not 
duly  arrive  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. It  was  no  condition  of  the 
contract  that  the  party  insuring 
should  have  any  interest  whatever 
in  the  ship  or  cargo.  The  abuses 
which  grew  out  of  such  a  practice 
induced  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  to 
plan  the  foundation  of  the  truly 


enlightened  superstructure  of  legal 
principles  and  practical  rules  which 
the  joint  labours  of  modern  jurists 
have  elaborated  into  the  perfect 
system  now  in  operation.  Properly 
speaking,  a  marine  insurance  con- 
tract is  one  simply  of  indemnity, 
and  does  not,  in  its  essence,  partake 
of  the  character  of  gambling.  But 
gambling  appears  to  have  become  so 
much  a  mania  with  large  numbers 
of  people,  that  it  is  employed  in  an 
extensive  range  of  transactions  with 
which  it  should  have  no  connection. 
One  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Life  Assurance  Companies  have  to 
deal  at  present  is  to  guard  against 
gambling  in  policies  of  assurance ; 
the  practice  of  which  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  loss  to  several 
offices,  notwithstanding  the  strin- 
gency of  the  regulations  and  the 
carefulness  of  the  precautions  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  be  prohibited. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  so  long  ago 
as  1774,  an  Act  was  passed  which 
provided  that  "  no  insurance  shall 
be  made  on  the  life  of  any  person  or 
on  any  event  whatsoever  when  the 
person  on  whose  account  such  in- 
surance shall  be  made  shall  have 
no  interest,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering,  and  that  every  such  as- 
surance shall  be  void." 

The  uncertainty  of  life  is  the 
constant  theme  of  the  divine  and 
the  moralist.  To-morrow  is  an  ab- 
solute certainty  for  no  human  being. 
Every  moment  of  our  lives  we  are 
subject  to  incidents  and  vicissitudes 
which  may  terminate  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  us,  irrespective  alto- 
gether of  those  hereditary  influences 
which  in  so  many  cases  militate 
against  longevity.  Yet  experience 
has  shown  that  this  uncertainty  is 
subject  to  rule,  and  that  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  when  extended  over  a 
large  area  of  observation,  is  capable 
of  being  made  the  basis  of  accurate 
mathematical  calculations.  In  like 
manner,   the    proportion  between 
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males  and  females  in  different  families 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  uncertainty. 
In  one  case  the  family  will  consist 
altogether  of  boys,  in  another  of 
girls,  and  in  others  the  boys  and 
girls  will  be  found  in  diverse  pro- 
portions.   But  as,  in  the  case  of 
estimating  the  duration  of  human 
life,  we  have  only  to  extend  our 
observation  over  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  births  to  arrive  at  the 
basis,  with  something  approaching 
to  mathematical   accuracy,  of  the 
almost  unvarying  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes.    That  which  in 
individual  cases  involves  the  greatest 
possible  uncertainty,  as  to  its  oc- 
currence, becomes  in  fact  subject  to 
apparently  fixed  rules  and  inscru- 
table laws  under  a  wide  area  of 
investigation.    For  example,  it  has 
been    ascertained    that    of  every 
100,000  of  the  population  of  a  giveu 
age  a  certain  definite  number  will  die 
during  the  first  year,  so  many  more 
during  the  second  year,  and  so  on 
during  the  subsequent  succeeding 
years,  until  a  single  survivor  will 
not  be  left.    The  deductions  from 
the  facts  thus  ascertained  constitute 
what  is  called  the  laiv  of  average 
in  calculations  for  Life  Assurance. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  danger  to 
be  guarded  against  in  computations 
of  this  kind  is  too  hasty  generali- 
sation, or  deducing  a  rate  of  proba- 
bility from  such  a  limited  number  of 
instances  as  do  not  give  a  fair  average 
result.    But  when  the  facts  become 
sufficiently  numerous  on  which  fairly 
to  base  conclusions,  it  is  found  that 
a ppar e  n tly  the  most  an  omalous  even  ts 
are  subject  to  rule  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  that  they  form  a 
regular  series,  and  therefore  admit 
of  being  estimated  a  priori.  When 
a  large  number  of  lives  is  made  the 
basis  of  calculation,  we  deduce  there- 
from what  is  called  the  expectancy  of 
life  at  any  given  age  ;  and  if  our 
computation  be  correct  we  shall  find 
that  the  number  that  fall  short  of 


realizing  the  expectancy  will  be 
compensated  by  those  that  exceed 
it.  But,  as  already  indicated,  when 
the  operation  is  restricted  to  a  small 
area  of  observation,  or  the  business 
is  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
transactions  on  the  duration  of  life, 
there  will  not  be  room  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  to  be  worked 
out,  and  the  result  arrived  at  may 
not  be  reliable. 

The  risks  of  human  life,  it  is  thus 
seen,  are  practically  neutralized  by 
distributing  them  amongst  large 
numbers.  The  combination  of  many 
small  annual  sums  into  an  aggregate, 
on  which  the  increment  at  com- 
pound interest  produces  a  large  effect, 
will  provide  a  fund  from  which  every 
individual  risk  can  be  discharged,  on 
its  becoming  a  claim.  Uncertainty 
as  to  the  duration  of  any  individual 
life  is  converted  into  the  certainty 
of  a  fixed  sum  being  payable  at 
the  termination  of  the  life — which 
certainty  it  is  the  business  of  Life 
Assurance  to  provide, 

Accurate  tables  of  vital  statistics, 
from  which  the  expectancy  of  life 
at  any  given  age  can  be  obtained, 
constitute  the  basis  for  all  Life  As- 
surance calculations  ;  as  supplying 
materials  for  ascertaining  the  value 
of  an  annuity  at  any  given  age,  and 
also  for  the  converse  calculation  as 
to  the  annual  payment,  which,  in- 
vested at  a  given  rate  per  cent., 
would  be  sufficient  to  realize  the 
amount  of  a  life  policy  on  the 
demise  of  the  assured. 

In  the  early  stage  of  Life  Assu- 
rance the  absence  of  reliable  data 
on  which  to  found  calculations  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  progress.  The 
promoters  of  the  business  were  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  sense,  compelled  to 
seek  their  way  in  the  dark.  Care, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  ;  the  first 
scale  of  premiums,  though  framed 
on  a  complete  misconception  as  to 
the  value  which  should  be  attached 
25—2 
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o  some  modifying  circumstances, 
being  enormously  excessive.  Thus 
the  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
established  1706,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  its  class, 
was  to  consist  of  shareholders,  the 
number  of  whose  shares  should  not 
exceed  2000;  and  the  age,  from 
twelve  to  forty-five  years,  made  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion or  premium  ;  nor  was  it  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  to  make  the 
state  of  health  of  persons  proposing 
to  become  members  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  Royal  Exchange  and 
the  London  Assurance,  both  esta- 
blished in  1720,  and  in  effective 
operation  at  the  present  day,  after  an 
experience  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
recognized  no  distinction  in  their 
early  career  between  healthy  and 
unhealthy  lives,  or  between  youth 
and  maturity,  as  regards  the  value 
of  the  risk. 

A  long  interval  appears  to  have 
occurred,  after  the  formation  of  the 
Societies  here  mentioned,  without 
any  step  having  been  taken  to  place 
the  business  of  Life  Assurance  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  The  first  impor- 
tant modification  in  the  practice  of 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Equitable 
Society  for  the  assurance  of  Lives 
and  Survivorships,  established  in 
1762,  which  became  the  most  re- 
nowned assurance  association  in  the 
Avorld.  In  Mr.  Morgan's  treatise 
on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Equitable,"  he  states  that  previous  to 
the  formation  of  that  Society  "  the 
business  of  assurance  was  but  little 
understood  and  but  little  practised. 
Excepting  the  Amicable,  which  as- 
sured lives  at  all  ages  under  forty- 
five  at  the  same  annual  premium, 
and  never  exceeded  300/.  'on  the 
same  life ;  and  the  London  Assu- 
rance and  the  Royal  Exchange, 
which  made  a  few  assurances  for  a 
single  life  at  the  general  premium 
of  live  per  cent.;  the  Equitable  had 
no  competitors,  and  was  the  only 


office  that  varied  the  premiums  ac- 
cording to  the  health  of  the  person 
assured." 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  work  referred 
to,  gives  some  amusing  illustrations 
of  the  means  to  which  the  promoters 
of  the  Equitable  consider  ed  it  neces- 
sary to  resort,  to  overcome  the  apathy 
and  indifference  with  which  they  had 
to  contend.  Only  four  assurances 
were  effected  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  the  number  fell  short  of  thirty 
in  the  first  three  months.  In  the 
hope  of  influencing  the  public  out-of- 
doors,  the  twenty -fifth  policy  was 
announced  as  the  27oth,  by  way  of 
indicating  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness as  something  to  boast  of  —  a 
ruse  not  unknown  to  the  speculators 
of  the  present  day.  The  directors 
appeared  to  be  apathetic,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  promise  of  five  guineas 
to  the  first  twenty-one  members  who 
would  arrive  before  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  day  of  meeting.  The  records 
of  the  Society  show,  amongst  many 
other  curious  matters,  that  a  formal 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lord 
Willoughby  for  the  use  of  his  name 
in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the 
Society,  in  which  he  did  not  risk  a 
sixpence.  We  also  find  that  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of 
the  day  refused  their  assent  to  the 
original  petition  presented  for  the 
grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation 
on  the  grounds  of — 1st.  Doubts  as 
to  the  probable  success  of  the  under- 
taking, which  would  be  ruinously  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest  in  the 
event  of  failure.  2nd.  Disbelief  in 
the  principles  of  the  scheme  as  de- 
pending on  the  truth  of  certain 
calculations  taken  upon  tables  of 
life  and  death,  whereby  the  chance 
of  Mortality  is  attempted  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  certain  standard  (this 
attempt  itself  being  denounced  as  a 
mere  speculation  never  yet  tried  in 
practice,  and  consequently  subject, 
like  all  other  experiments,  to  various 
chances  in  its  execution).  3rd.  Dis- 
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belief  in  the  rates  proposed  being 
nearly  sufficient  for  the  risks  en- 
countered. 4th.  Apprehension  of 
doing  injustice  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  London  Assurance  Com- 
panies, who  had  paid  large  sums  for 
their  charters.  The  law  officers 
further  informed  the  petitioners 
that  "  if  they  were  so  sure  of  success, 
there  was  an  easy  method  of  making 
the  experiment,  by  entering  into  a 
voluntary  partnership,  of  which 
there  are  several  instances  in  this 
business  of  insuring."  This  advice 
was  obliged  to  be  acted  on  for  the 
time,  but  it  led  to  the  adoption  of 
still  lower  rates  by  the  Society.  The 
following  summary  shows  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rates  first  proposed  and 
of  those  subsequently  adopted,  as 
compared  with  the  rates  now  in 
use  by  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Society  : — 

Eates  first     Kates  subse-      Rates  now 
Age.     proposed,  quently  adopted,  in  operation. 
14    £2  17    0     £2    7    7     £1  17  7 
25      3  14    0        3    4    0       2    8  6 
40      4  17    9       4  12    2        3    7  11 

The  issue  of  the  well-known 
Northampton  Tables,  compiled  for 
the  Equitable  by  Dr.  Price,  formed 
the  first  really  important  event 
towards  placing  the  business  of  Life 
Assurance  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Dr.  Price  was  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, who  had  given  more  than  usual 
attention  to  vital  statistics  ;  and 
from  the  register  of  deaths  of  his 
native  town,  extending  to  upwards 
of  20,000  entries,  he  presumed  that 
results  would  be  obtained  which 
would  give  a  fair  average  through- 
out the  country.  The  comparative 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  on  which 
the  operations  of  the  Equitable  were 
thus  based  secured  a  large  measure 
of  success  for  that  Society  even  in 
its  early  stage.  Its  increasing  busi- 
ness and  rapidly  accumulating  funds 
eventually  led  to  the  formation  of 
other  associations  ;  which  in  turn 
jed  to  further  investigations  into  the 


accuracy  of  the  basis  on  which 
calculations  as  to  life  risks  should  be 
made,  until  the  system  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  high  state  of 
perfection. 

Between  17G3  and  1810  there 
were  only  eleven  Life  Assurance 
offices  established  ;  the  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  early  stage  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  one  new  office  followed  an- 
other subsequently.  The  paucity  of 
companies  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  was  in  great  part 
to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
based  upon  the  representations  of 
the  established  companies,  that  as- 
surance business  could  not  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  favourable  to 
the  public  interests  if  subjected  to 
unrestricted  competition.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  Globe  Assurance 
Company  (recently  amalgamated 
with  the  Liverpool  and  London) 
being  obliged,  in  1803,  to  pay 
100,000/.  into  the  public  treasury 
before  the  resistance  of  the  then 
existing  companies  to  the  grant  of  a 
charter  could  be  overcome. 

Valuable  as  the  Northampton 
tables  undoubtedly  were,  not  only 
from  the  accuracy  of  the  records  and 
of  the  calculations  based  upon  them, 
but  also  from  the  lengthened  period 
over  which  the  observations  ex- 
tended— from  1735  till  1780 — yet 
the  results  were  affected  by  a  funda- 
mental error  in  assuming  that  the 
population  had  been  stationary  in 
point  of  numbers  during  that  time. 
Dr.  Price's  calculations  were  based 
merely  on  the  records  of  mortality  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  life  tables  can 
only  be  constructed  from  the  records 
of  deaths  where  the  births  and  deaths 
are  equal,  and  the  results  not  dis- 
turbed by  migration  or  any  exces- 
sive mortality.  In  early  life  these 
tables  give  the  expectation  of  life 
too  low,  and  in  later  ages  at  too 
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high  a  rate  ;  a  circumstance  which 
naturally  stimulated  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  Northampton  tables  were 
used  exclusively  by  the  Equitable  as 
the  basis  of  Life  Assurance  calcula- 
tions for  over  forty  years,  as  well  as 
by  many  other  Societies.  During 
that  period  an  important  inquiry 
was  conducted  at  Carlisle  by  Dr. 
Heysham,  founded  on  the  vital 
statistics  of  a  population  of  about 
8000,  from  1779  till  1787.  But  it 
was  only  in  1815  that  the  since 
famous  Carlisle  Tables  of  Mortality, 
based  upon  the  result  of  Dr.  Hey- 
sham's  labours,  were  published  by 
Mr.  Milne,  Actuary  to  the  Sun 
Assurance  Company.  Mr.  Milne's 
book  contained  also  elaborate  tables 
of  money  values,  calculated  upon  the 
results  deduced  from  the  new  Mor- 
tality Tables  then  issued  ;  the  tables 
relating  to  life  annuities  being  framed 
upon  the  same  extended  scale  as 
those  deduced  by  Dr.  Price  from  the 
Northampton  tables.  The  Carlisle 
tables  soon  came  to  be  adopted  by 
the  most  eminent  actuaries  as  the 
basis  for  their  calculations;  and, 
amongst  other  leading  authorities  in 
their  favour,  Professor  De  Morgan 
reported  that  he  regarded  them  to  be 
the  best  record  of  vital  statistics  that 
had  appeared  in  England  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  publication 
of  the  returns  based  on  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Kegistrar- 
General. 

In  calculations  extending  over 
lengthened  periods  apparently  trivial 
errors  may  involve  important  re- 
sults. Incorrect  data,  in  fact,  like 
bad  principles,  produce  a  train  of 
evil  consequences.  In  1808  the 
Government  commenced  to  grant 
annuities  based  upon  the  Northamp 
ton  Tables,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
twenty  years,  when  they  amounted 
to  810,000/.  per  annum.  For  a  life 
of  sixty  an  annuity  of  10/.  6s.  3d.  per 
cent,  was  allowed  ;  while  taking  the 


ruling  prices  of  the  public  funds  into 
account,  the  annuity  ought  to  have 
been  for  8/.  10*.  Id.  The  deferred 
annuities  were  granted  on  still  worse 
terms.  The  evil  had  assumed  so 
large  proportions  that  a  remedy  be- 
came inevitable,  and  Mr.  Finlaison 
was  instructed  to  report  what  altera- 
tions should  be  made.  The  modi- 
fied tables  proposed  by  him  were 
published  in  1829  ;  the  report  accom- 
panying which  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  conclusions 
deduced  after  a  prolonged  investi- 
gation from  observations  on  the 
nominees  in  the  various  tontines  and 
sets  of  life  annuities  that  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Government, 
reaching  25,000  in  number.  Some 
curious  facts  have  been  disclosed  by 
this  investigation;  the  result  of  whicli 
was  a  mean  between  the  North- 
ampton and  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the 
variations  from  both  being  very  re- 
markable at  particular  ages.  A  con- 
siderable improvement  appeared  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  duration  of 
life  within  the  present  century,  the 
increase  of  longevity  being  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;  but  to  this 
conclusion  it  has  been  objected  that 
the  calculations  on  which  it  is  based 
refer  to  selected  lives.  Mr.  Fin- 
laison's  report  further  showed,  in  a 
very  marked,  degree,  the  superiority 
in  point  of  longevity  of  female  over 
male  lives. 

In  1843  what  is  called  the  Ex- 
perience Tables  of  Mortality  were 
issued,  based  upon  which  a  series  of 
tables  of  annuity  and  assurance  were 
compiled  and  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Jenkin  Jones.  The  Experience 
Table  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
by  a  Committee  of  Actuaries  which 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
facts  disclosed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  business  of  the  seventeen  prin- 
cipal London  Assurance  Offices, 
embracing  assured  lives  to  the  num- 
ber of  83,905.  The  data  for  such 
calculations  have  received  further 
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important  contributions  from  the 
valuable  labours  of  Dr.  Farr,  whose 
reports  on  the  returns  of  births  and 
deaths  in  the  office  of  the  llegistrar- 
General  would  appear  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  materials 
for  placing  the  business  of  Life 
Assurance  on  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory basis.  The  English  Life 
Table  compiled  by  Dr.  Farr  will 
long  serve  as  a  memorial  to  the 
great  industry,  as  well  as  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  subject,  pos- 
sessed by  its  author. * 

The  average  duration  of  life  being 
ascertained,  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  payment  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  an  intending 
assurer  at  any  given  age,  to  provide 
a  fund  which,  including  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  claim  on  his  policy  at 
death,  is  a  comparatively  simple 
problem  for  the  mathematician.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  experience 
and  calculation  based  thereon,  from 
which  the  element  of  risk  is  prac- 
tically eliminated ;  and  the  opera- 
tion, when  a  sufficient  amount  of 
business  is  transacted  to  give  effect 
to  the  actuarial  average,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  certainty  of  result 
than  almost  any  other  commercial 
operation.  And  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  business,  when  the  data 
on  which  to  base  the  scale  of  annual 
payments  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, care  was  taken  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety,  so  far  as  the.  Com- 
pany was  concerned,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  needlessly  high  rate  of 
premium?,  so,  at  the  present  day, 
when  guess-work  is  no  longer  re- 
sorted to,  ample  provision  is  still 


made  for  every  contingency  that  can 
possibly  arise,  so  as  to  make,  as  it 
were,  assurance  doubly  sure.  Ac- 
tuaries take  care  that  the  premiums 
are  in  excess  of  those  required  by 
the  tables  of  mortality;  and  they 
further  add,  by  way  of  what  is 
termed  "  loading,"  a  sum  amounting 
to  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
nett  premiums,  to  cover  expenses  of 
management.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  business  has  only  to  be 
conducted  with  ordinary  care,  and 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  economy, 
to  insure  a  successful  result — con- 
ditions essential  to  success  in  any 
business  whatever. 

An  examination  of  the  result  of 
assurance  operations  on  a  large 
scale  will  show  that  the  mortality 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  considerably 
under  the  average  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  arising,  1st, 
from  the  care  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection of  lives  for  assurance  ;  and, 
2nd,  from  the  increasing  longevity 
arising  from  the  growth  of  tem- 
perate habits  amongst  the  well-to-do 
classes,  and  the  generally  improved 
sanitary  arrangements  now  attract- 
ing so  much  attention,  for  any 
improvement  in  the  death-rate  will 
effect  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  financial  condition  of  Life 
Assurance  Offices.  By  economical 
management  a  considerable  margin 
of  the  "  loading  "  may  remain  unex- 
pended, to  increase  the  assets,  though 
expenses  entailed  by  increasing  com- 
petition make  reliance  on  any  ad- 
dition to  income  from  this  source  of 
uncertain  value.  Hence  the  large 
profits  realized  by  well-managed 
Assurance  Companies,  and  the  enor- 


*  The  following  summary  shows  the  variations  in  the  rates  of  Life  Assurance  which 
the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  Tables  entails.  The  annual  premium  for  assuring' 
£100  on  a  life  at  the  different  ages  mentioned  will  he  as  under: — 

Age  20.                     Age  40.  Age  50. 

Northampton  table   £2    3    7    £3    7  11    £1  10  7 

Carlisle  table    1    9  11    2  12    0    3  12  5 

Experience  table    1    9    6    2  12    1    3  16  8 

English  table   1    8    5    2:10    0    3  12  4 
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mous  accumulations  in  which  they 
result. 

The  business  of  Life  Assurance, 
in  common  with  that  of  any  trading 
operations,  may  be  commenced  by 
any  number  of  capitalists  who  pro- 
vide funds  to  defray  preliminary 
expenses,  meet  any  claims  that  may 
arise  in  the  early  career  of  the  Com- 
pany before  a  large  accumulated 
fund  can  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
miums, and  to  inspire  confidence 
amongst  assurers,  more  especially 
in  case  of  any  apprehended  epidemic 
when  abnormal  demands  might  for 
a  time  be  made  on  the  funds.  Those 
so  providing  the  capital  run  all  the 
risk,  and  are  consequently  entitled 
to  all  the  profits.  Companies  so 
constituted  are  called  Proprietary 
Companies. 

The  business,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  commenced  by  a  number  of 
persons  assuring  their  own  lives, 
and  placing  the  premiums  payable 
thereon  in  a  common  fund,  which, 
when  the  first  assurers  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  supplies  adequate 
means  to  defray  expenses  and  dis- 
charge any  early  claims.  The 
assurers  in  this  case  constitute 
themselves  into  a  class  of  partners, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  each 
other's  lives  upon  the  principle  of 
paying  the  claims  out  of  the  accu- 
mulated premiums,  and  dividing  the 
profits  entirely  amongst  themselves; 
the  associations  so  constituted  being 
termed  Mutual  Offices, 

Of  late  years  competition  has  led 
to  a  combination  of  the  Proprietary 
and  the  Mutual  Systems  of  Assu- 
rance, by  which  the  proprietors,  in 
the  former  case,  divide  with  the 
assured  a  portion  of  the  profits, 
according  to  arrangement,  in  the 
shape  of  bonuses,  usually  declared 
at  periods  of  five  or  seven  years. 
This  is  called  the  Mixed  System  of 
Assurance. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  business  of  the  ordinary 


intending  assurer  would  be  simply 
to  seek  an  office  whose  solvency  he 
found  to  be  unquestionable,  and 
enter  into  a  contract  to  assure  a 
given  amount  for  a  stated  annual 
premium,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  confine  himself  to  that  transaction 
and  avoid  becoming  a  speculator  in 
operations  with  the  nature  of  which 
lie  is  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  in 
the  management  of  which  he  has  no 
voice.  But  the  calculations  on 
which  the  system  is  based  leave  so 
large  a  margin  for  profit,  and  the 
accumulations  in  every  well-managed 
office  doing  a  large  business  are  so 
great,  that  the  most  active  exertions 
are  naturally  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  assured.  Hence  the 
prevalence  of  the  practice  of  sharing 
the  profits  with  those  who  con- 
tribute to  them.  It  is  quite  legi- 
timate that  the  wealthy  proprie- 
tary companies  should  seek  in 
this  way  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions. There  is,  however,  no  ex- 
pedient that  a  rickety  office  is  more 
likely  to  adopt  than  the  declaration 
of  unduly  large  bonuses  to  attract 
customers,  the  obligation  contracted 
being  a  distant  one,  and  the  object 
to  be  gained  immediate.  The  mere 
fact  of  an  office  being  either  Pro- 
prietary or  Mutual,  or  of  the  former 
declaring  large  bonuses  and  adopt- 
ing the  Mixed  system,  will  therefore 
be  a  very  insufficient  guide  in  the 
selection  of  a  Company  with  which 
to  enter  into  an  important  contract 
to  be  fulfilled  at  a  probably  very 
remote  date.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
contract  requiring  so  much  pre- 
caution to  be  exercised  before  enter- 
ing into  it  as  that  of  Life  Assurance, 
and  to  the  ordinary  assurer  there  is 
certainly  none  in  reference  to  which 
so  much  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining 
reliable  information  within  his  own 
comprehension. 

To  the  uninitiated  there  is  no 
single  test  that  can  be  suggested  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  a  Life 
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Assurance  Company  that  will  in  all 
cases  be  reliable.  The  age  of  an 
office  is  frequently  paraded  as  con- 
stituting a  claim  to  confidence — a 
claim,  moreover,  which  is  not  to  be 
despised — but  when  the  reader  is 
informed  that  the  Amicable  Society, 
the  pioneer  of  the  system,  and  which 
for  a  long  period  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  has  ceased  to 
exist,  it  will  be  seen  that  age  alone 
is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  test  of 
stability.  In  such  institutions,  as 
in  the  human  frame,  the  sins  of 
youth  may  only  reproduce  their 
evil  fruits  in  old  age  ;  and  a  new 
office  may  really  be  safer  than  an 
old  one,  if  the  business  of  the  former 
be  of  a  better  class  and  better 
managed  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  existence  of  a  large  accumulated 
fund,  no  doubt  one  of  the  crucial 
tests  to  inspire  confidence,  is  also 
persistently  urged,  in  highly  attrac- 
tive advertisements,  as  a  ground  of 
reliance;  and  very  properly  so,  when 
we  learn  the  relation  between  such 
fund,  however  large  it  may  be,  and 
the  liabilities  for  which  it  is  to  make 
provision,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
information  no  amount  of  accumu- 
lated funds  can  be  taken  as 
exhibiting  a  thorough  test  of 
solvency.  Notwithstanding  any 
amount  of  accumulated  funds,  the 
current  expenditure  may  be  largely 
in  excess  of  the  income — a  state  of 
affairs  which  cannot  fail  eveutually 
to  end  in  ruin.  Again,  the  large 
incomes  from  the  current  business  of 
many  offices  are  advertised  to  attract 
the  attention  of  intending  assurers ; 
and  no  doubt,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  large  income  is  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  estimating  the 
position  of  a  company,  as  affording 
the  requisite  margin  out  of  which 
to  defray  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, without  trenching  on  the 
fund  to  be  invested  for  the  behoof 
of  the  policy  holders.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  years  shows 


what  an  imperfect  security  for 
solvency  even  the  largest  income 
provides.  At  the  time  of  its  col- 
lapse, the  income  of  the  Albert 
Life  Assurance  Company  was  over 
1000/.  a  day,  although  for  years 
previously  it  had  been  hopelessly 
insolvent;  the  management,  in  fact, 
having  been  so  reckless,  that  the 
victims  of  that  atrocious  swindle 
had  valid  grounds  for  instituting 
criminal  proceedings  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences  by  the 
issue  of  most  illusory  statements  to 
attract  assurers,  and  thereby  add  to 
the  number  of  victims,  when  the 
fate  of  the  company  was  well  known 
to  be  irretrievable  ruin. 

In  any  popular  Sketch  of  Life 
Assurance  some  account  may  fairly 
be  expected  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Albert,  and  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  collapse, 
followed  as  it  has  been  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  European,  the  double 
event  having  brought  about  a  crisis, 
as  it  were,  in  assurance  business,  by 
the  extent  to  which  confidence  has 
thereby  been  shaken,  as  illustrated 
by  the  very  great  falling  off  imme- 
diately afterwards  in  the  new 
business  effected  even  by  some  of 
the  leading  assurance  companies. 

The  Albert  was  founded  in  1838, 
under  the  title  of  the  Freemasons 
and  General  Life  Assurance,  Loan, 
Annuity,  and  Reversionary  Interest 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  o00,000/. 
in  shares  of  20/.  each,  of  which  3/. 
per  share  was  paid  up.  In  1849 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Albert 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  with 
the  change  of  name  it  took  over  the 
business  of  the  Preceptors  and 
General  Life  office,  thereby  initia- 
ting that  career  of  reckless  amalga- 
mation which  led  to  such  unfortunate 
results.  In  1856  it  took  over  the 
business  of  the  Beacon  Life,  at  a 
cost  of  2239/.  Next  year  three 
more  companies  were  bought  up — 
the  National  Guardian,  founded  in 
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1851,  which  had  taken  over  the 
Official  and  General  four  years 
before,  at  a  cost  of  16,315/.  ;  the 
London  and  County  Life,  which  two 
years  previously  had  taken  over  the 
Oak  Mutual,  at  a  cost  of  201/.  ; 
and  the  Times,  which  in  1850  had 
taken  over  the  Independent,  at  a 
cost  of  21,250/.  In  1858  the  Bank 
of  London  and  National  Provincial, 
which  two  years  before  had  taken 
over  the  Falcon,  and  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  in  1857  the 
Anchor,  and  in  1858  the  Merchants' 
and  Tradesmen's,  was  bought  up  for 
the  sum  of  91,641/.  Two  years 
later  the  Medical  Invalid  and 
General  was  purchased,  which  in 
1853  had  taken  over  the  New 
Oriental  and  the  Agra,  for  77,735/. 
In  1861  the  Family  Endowment  was 
purchased,  which  four  years  pre- 
viously had  taken  over  the  Empire, 
for  22,650/.  Next  year  the  Kent 
Mutual,  which  in  1857  took  over 
the  English  Provident,  was  bought 
up  at  a  cost  of  15,528/.  In  1862 
the  Western,  which  had  previously 
absorbed  the  Manchester  and  Lon- 
don, the  Metropolitan  Counties,  the 
St.  George,  and  the  London  and 
Continental,  was  purchased  for 
25,616/.;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Indian  Laudable,  at  a  cost  of 
972/. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
seven  offices  rolled  into  one,  none  of 
which  had  really  succeeded  in  be- 
coming established  or  in  doing  a 
healthy  business.  Without  excep- 
tion, they  had,  previous  to  amalga- 
mation, carried  on  a  forced  existence, 
and  were  kept  alive  merely  by  con- 
vulsive efforts  to  obtain  new 
business,  which  they  effected  at  an 
inordinate  outlay.  Many  of  these 
amalgams  had  disregarded  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  of  1844,  and 
published  no  account  whatever  of 
their  business ;  and  of  those  that 
did  publish  accounts,  the  informa- 


tion thereby  disclosed,  though  ex- 
hibiting, no  doubt,  results  far  short 
of  the  reality,  showed  them  to  be 
utterly  unsound.  The  accounts  of 
the  National  Guardian,  for  instance, 
showed  that  while  the  receipts  in 
premiums  in  1855  amounted  to 
39,394/.,  the  expenditure  had  been 
31,799/.  for  salaries,  commissions, 
and  general  expenses  ;  those  of  the 
National  Provincial  showed  38,989/. 
to  have  been  received,  and  24,239/. 
expended  in  the  same  wray.  The 
Merchants'  and  Tradesmen's  Com- 
pany received,  in  the  eight  years  of 
its  existence,  over  50,000/.  in 
premiums,  of  which  a  residue  of 
only  18,908/.  remained  on  hand 
after  defraying  the  charges  of 
management.  This  was  the  class 
of  business  for  which  the  large  sums 
already  mentioned  were  paid  as 
purchase-money — business  that  any 
prudent  office  would  have  declined 
to  meddle  with,  even  if  tendered 
without  any  payment  whatever  for 
it.  No  doubt  an  exceptionally  large 
business  was  created  by  these 
amalgamations ;  but  no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  concerns  of  twenty- 
seven  insolvent  traders  can  be  com- 
bined so  as  to  form  a  solvent  one. 
On  the  contrary,  the  combination 
only  makes  the  catastrophe  the 
greater  when  it  comes. 

In  the  accounts  published  by  the 
Albert,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reckless  amalgamations  until  the 
stoppage  of  the  business,  the  enor- 
mous sums  paid  for  these  worthless 
concerns,  and  which  had  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  their  promoters, 
directors,  officials,  and  negociators 
of  the  sales,  appeared  as  assets  ap- 
parently good  and  realizable  !  The 
amount  expended  in  this  way  was 
344,117/.,  exclusive  of  the  very 
large  loss  that  must  have  been  sus- 
tained upon  the  assets  handed  over 
by  the  amalgamated  offices,  more 
especially  from  their  utter  inade- 
quacy to  meet  the  claims  upon  them. 
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Yet,  more  wonderful  still,  the  ac- 
counts were  annually  audited  by 
competent  officers,  and  approved  by 
directors  numbering  amongst  them 
persons  of  the  highest  personal  re- 
spectability. 

The  promoter  and  founder  of  the 
Albert  (the  late  Mr,  G.  Goldsmith 
Kirby)  had  a  modest  enough  stipend 
provided  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement 
— only  400/.  per  annum — but  this 
was  supplemented  by  a  provision 
which  led  directly  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Company ;  which  was  that 
he  should  also  receive  five  per 
cent,  on  all  premiums  received.  The 
official  records  show  that  from  1864 
till  1868  Mr.  Kirby 's  account  had 
been  credited  with  one  moiety  of 
the  commission  of  five  per  cent.,  of 
which  6188/.  lis.  3d.  remained  un- 
paid, and  he  was  entitled  to  the 
other  moiety,  amounting  to  about 
18,000/.  .In  addition  to  this  ma^ni- 
ficent  income,  Mr.  Kirby  had  a 
splendid  residence  provided  for  him 
in  Waterloo  Place,  where  he  carried 
on  his  own  private  professional 
business  ;  being  entitled,  moreover, 
to  the  usual  legal  charges  for  all 
business  transacted  for  the  Albert. 
Under  such  arrangements  the  in- 
crease of  business,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, was  the  mot  oVordre. 
Lives  rejected  elsewhere  had  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  assurances 
with  the  Albert.  Handsome  com- 
missions were  not  only  paid  for 
proposals  for  assurance,  but  the 
agents,  who  were  effective  in  bring- 
ing in  other  companies  to  be  bought 
up,  had  liberal  douceurs  in  addition 
to  the  purchase-money  ;  though  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  vendor,  and  not  the  purchaser, 
should  pay  the  commission.  But 
the  managing  Director  of  the  Albert 
appears  to  have  been  too  eagerly 
bent  on  effecting  amalgamations — 
in  fact  extending  business — to  be 
very  particular  as  to  the  terms,  or 
the  character  of  the  business  trans- 


acted. Accordingly,  we  find  that 
an  official  of  the  Bank  of  London 
and  National  Provincial  Assurance 
Company  received  8000/.  as  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  office  on  amal- 
gamation with  the  Albert  ;  and  that 
another  official  received  no  less 
than  3o,000/.  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  Times.  No  wonder 
that  the  business  of  amalgamation 
went  merrily  on,  when,  on  both 
sides,  there  existed  such  extrava- 
gant and  manifestly  improper  in- 
ducements to  effect  it. 

The  highest  point  of  premium 
income  of  the  Albert  was  in  1866, 
when  it  reached  331,714/.,  or,  with 
interest  added,  344,117/.;  the  small 
amount  credited  as  interest  show- 
ing that  the  accumulated  assets  of 
the  company,  at  that  time,  did  not 
even  approach  one  year's  income 
from  premiums.  The  claims  and 
annuities  paid  in  that  year  were 
331,833/.;  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, 60,789/.  ;  dividends  and 
bonuses,  13,625/.  ;  making  a  total 
of  406,248/.  In  1867  the  total  in- 
come was  329,506/.  ;  claims  and 
annuities,  278,339/.  ;  expenses, 
73,777/.  ;  dividends,  9041/.  ;  making 
a  total  of  361,159/.  In  1868  the 
total  income  was  320,661/.  ;  claims 
and  annuities,  281,687/. ;  expenses, 
53,194/.;  dividends,  9039/.  ;  sun- 
dries, 1125/.;  amounting  in  all  to 
345,046/.  The  sum  paid  as  sur- 
render values  of  policies  in  1866 
was  10,631/.,  and  rose  to  17,453/.  in 
1867,  and  19,296/.  in  1868.  In 
1869  the  payment  of  surrender 
values  for  policies  was  discontinued, 
the  directors  having  apparently  be- 
come convinced  that  the  end  was  at 
hand;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  provisional  liquidators  were 
appointed  by  the  vacation  judge  in 
Chancery.  The  winding-up  was 
removed  from  the  control  of  the 
the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the 
Albert  Life  Assurauce  Company 
Act,     1871,   under    which  Lord 
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Cairns  was  appointed  arbitrator — a 
proceeding  fraught  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences,  by  speedily 
bringing  to  a  termination  litigation 
that  otherwise  would  have  extended 
over  years  to  come,  and  entailed  ab- 
solute ruin  upon  large  numbers  of 
persons  connected  not  only  with  the 
Albert,  but  with  the  amalgamated 
companies. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the 
European  Assurance  Company  sup- 
plies an  almost  identical  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  Albert.  With 
the  Albert  the  European  was  an 
active  competitor  in  purchasing  up 
the  business  of  rotten  companies ; 
the  vendors  of  such  businesses 
being  in  the  pleasant  position  of 
having  two  markets  for  their  wares. 
The  ignoble  career  of  the  European 
was  also  terminated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
and,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  arbitrator  was  appointed 
for  like  purposes,  and  with  like  re- 
sults, as  in  the  case  of  the  Albert ; 
the  European  arbitration  being  'still 
in  progress. 

The  career  of  two  such  offices  as 
the  Albert  and  the  European  was 
calculated  to  have  a  most  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  the  business  of  assurance 
generally.  Assurance  Companies 
appeared  to  have  been  promoted 
without  the  slighest  intention  of 
becoming  permanent  institutions,  or 
transacting  any  honest  business  ; 
but,  by  spasmodic  efforts,  to  obtain 
such  a  status  as  would  place  their 
promoters  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
treat  with  either  the  Albert  or  Euro- 
pean for  the  purchase  of  their  rickety 
bantlings,  with,  of  course,  handsome 
compensations  for  their  own  loss  of 
office — when  they  would  be  free  to 
again  enter  upon  the  same  career, 
and  soon  get  up  another  marketable 
commodity  to  dispose  of!  It  was  in 
one  sense  fortunate  that  the  extreme 
recklessness  of  the  two  would-be 
leviathan  companies,  and  the  rapa- 


city of  those  connected  with  them, 
so  soon  brought  the  discreditable 
operations  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged to  a  termination,  otherwise 
still  more  tragic  consequences  might 
have  ensued  from  their  collapse. 

We  see,  therefore,  from  these  cases 
how  deceptive  a  large  income  may 
be  as  a  test  of  stability.  Apart  from 
any  mere  statement  of  figures,  it 
becomes,  in  fact,  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  results  exhibited  by 
such  figures  have  been  fairly  ob- 
tained. And,  furthermore,  we  should 
be  assured  that  the  basis  of  compu- 
tation is  correct ;  as  by  the  results 
of  certain  actuarial  valuations  assets 
and  liabilities  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume enlarged  or  diminished  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  different 
principles  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tions are  based.  In  illustration  of 
this  observation,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  valuation  and  report  of 
Mr.  Finlaison  (than  whom  there  is 
no  more  competent  authority)  on  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Euro- 
pean only  a  few  months  prior  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Company ;  from 
which  valuation  and  report  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  surplus 
balance  in  its  favour  of  95,165/., 
whereas  the  report  of  the  liquida- 
tors, dated  eight  months  subse- 
quently, estimated  a  deficiency  of 
1,200,000/.  !  In  estimating  the 
value  of  large  bonuses,  the  equitable 
apportionmentof  profits  amongst  com- 
peting claims  of  the  different  classes 
of  assurers  also  becomes  an  impor- 
tant element  of  calculation.  In  fine, 
we  should  learn  that  the  statement 
of  the  position  and  business  is  ar- 
rived at  by  proceeding  upon  princi- 
ples rigorously  equitable,  and  that 
those  principles  are  carried  out  with- 
out deviation  and  without  accom- 
modation to  classes  or  individuals — 
information  which,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. 

When  an  intending  assurer  sets 
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about  effecting  a  policy  of  assurance 
on  his  life,  lie  does  so  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  a  definite  sum, 
then  agreed  upon,  shall  be  paid  to 
his  representatives  after  his  death, 
apart  altogether  from  the  bonuses, 
which  are  dependent  on  certain  con- 
tingencies, such  as  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  assurance  may 
be  in  existence.  A  policy  of  assur- 
ance which  does  not  absolutely  secure 
the  payment  of  such  principal  sum 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
condition  on  which  the  assurer  pays 
his  money  clenrly  is,  that  the  annual 
premiums  which  he  undertakes  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
pany with  which  he  deals  shall  be 
securely  invested  against  the  time 
— whether  near  or  remote — when 
the  amount  assured  is  stipulated  to 
be  forthcoming.  He  does  not  con- 
template that  his  money  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  speculators,  promo- 
ters, or  negotiators,  using  the  funds 
for  their  own  purposes,  or  be  ex- 
pended in  reckless  and  extravagant 
management.  Some  half-dozen  years 
jigo  such  an  idea  would  not  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  great  mass 
of  intending  assurers,  who,  as  a 
rule,  reposed  implicit  confidence  in 
the  apparently  wealthy  associations 
whose  palatial  offices  meet  the  eye 
in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  our 
cities.  But  to  such  confidence  a 
rude  shock  has  been  given  by  the 
failures  of  the  Albert  and  the  Euro- 
pean companies  in  close  succession  ; 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
at  present  over  fifty  Life  Assurance 
Offices  winding-up  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  while  the  entire  number 
of  companies  doino;  life  business 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  under 
120.  In  such  circumstances  the  un- 
initiated may  well  hesitate  before 
parting  with  their  money.  Hence 
the  interruption  to  the  progress  of 
Life  Assurance  which  such  failures 
have  occasioned,  but  which  it  is  to 
hoped  will  be  only  temporary,  when 


the  disturbing  causes  shall  have 
passed  away. 

As  in  the  physical  world  storms 
are  not  without  their  compensating 
advantage  for  the  injuries  which  they 
inflict,  by  the  beneficial  results  which 
follow,  so,  in  financial  matters,  pe- 
riods of  adversity  indirectly  render 
good  service,  by  clearing  away 
rickety  and  unsound  institutions — 
every  such  crisis  being  succeeded 
by  a  healthier  state  of  affairs.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
contributed  very  much  to  place  the 
business  of  Life  Assurance  on  a  much 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  that  on 
which  it  previously  stood,  by  clear- 
ing away  altogether  many  of  the 
unsound  institutions,  and  also  by 
securing  legislation  which  has  inter- 
posed difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
operations  of  future  speculators. 

The  greater  number  of  the  com- 
panies now  in  existence  are  finan- 
cially sound,  and,  as  the  result  of 
competition,  they  vie  with  each 
other  in  carrying  out  a  liberal 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  public. 
Life  Assurance  offices,  like  all  in- 
stitutions depending  upon  the  pub- 
lic favour,  find  that  not  only  honesty, 
but  also  liberality,  is  the  best  policy  ; 
and  they  are  deserving  of  the  credit 
of  acting  upon  it.  As  the  rule,  they 
fulfil  to  the  letter  the  stipulations 
into  which  they  enter  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  are  seldom  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  occasions  where- 
in they  might  successfully  resist  the 
payment  of  questionable  claims  upon 
them. 

Every  crisis  that  occurs  in  any 
branch  of  business  stimulates  the 
inventive  genius  of  those  engaged 
therein  to  devise  some  new  feature 
which  may  interpose  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  recurrence  of  such 
events,  and  remove  some  of  the  ex- 
isting drawbacks,  to  which  such 
events  prominently  attract  attention. 
The  Act  of  1870  secures  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity  as  to  the  state 
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of  affairs  of  every  office.  The  sub- 
stantial deposit  of  20,000/.,  which 
the  Act  requires  to  be  made  previous 
to  the  registration  of  any  new  com- 
pan}r,  has  virtually  put  an  end  to  the 
speculations  of  promoters  in  this  de- 
partment. And  so  far,  well.  But 
it  does  not  touch,  and  probably  no 
legislation  can  do  so,  several  of  the 
drawbacks  which  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  extension  of  Life  Assur- 
ance business,  apart  altogether  from 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
recent  panic. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  element  of  security 
— that  the  contract  into  which  the 
intending  assurer  is  about  to  enter 
is  one  which  there  is  a  certainty  of 
being  fulfilled  by  the  office  with 
which  he  proposes  to  deal,  so  far  as 
the  solvency  of  the  institution  is 
concerned.  But  apart  from  this 
consideration,  which,  however,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  primary 
one  in  all  assurance  transactions, 
there  are  others  which  have  inter- 
fered much  whh  the  extension  of  the 
practice  of  Life  Assurance  amongst 
the  general  community. 

A  policy  of  assurance  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  to  be  a  really 
valid  and  marketable  security, 
should  not  only  be  with  an  office 
that  is  good  and  sound,  but  the 
policy  itself  should  be  indisputable. 
If  disputable  on  any  ground  what- 
ever, reliance  comes  to  be  placed  on 
the  character  of  the  office  for  liberal 
dealing  ;  and  no  doubt  the  absence 
of  this  is  the  exception,  so  that 
contracts  of  assurance  may  in 
practice  be  regarded  as  indisput- 
able with  the  leading  offices,  some 
of  which  boast  that  they  have  never 
litigated  a  claim.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  any  dispute  being  raised  in 
reference  to  the  validity  of  a  security 
when  the  amount  thereof  comes  to 
be  demanded,  may  often  be  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  entering  into 
such  contracts,  however  rarely  such 


events  may  occur.  Again,  a  con- 
tract loaded  with  conditions,  how 
little  seever  onerous  they  may  be, 
derives  therefrom  another  element 
of  uncertainty,  which  militates 
against  its  value.  The  assured  con- 
tracts to  pay  the  premium  in  the 
manner  stipulated,  and  he  is  also 
usually  further  required  to  stipulate 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  travels,  the 
way  in  which  he  is  to  travel,  and 
also  as  to  his  future  occupation. 
He,  moreover,  undertakes  that  proof 
of  his  age,  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  office,  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  his  representatives,  when 
not  admitted  in  the  policy  itself 
(which  is  frequently  the  case), 
before  the  claim  can  be  legally  en- 
forced. These  conditions  are  quite 
independent  of  any  controversy  that 
may  arise  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statements  on  which  the  contract 
has  been  entered  into,  any  false 
averments  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
being  held  to  invalidate  the  contract, 
and  usually  to  cancel  any  claim 
whatever  on  account  of  the  payments 
that  have  been  made,  which  become 
thereby  absolutely  forfeited.  But, 
in  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  there 
is  the  still  more  serious  one  in  the 
minds  of  many  intending  assurers, 
that  although  now  in  circumstances 
to  be  able  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract,  a  change  may  come  in 
their  positions,  when  means  to  con- 
tinue the  periodical  payments  would 
not  be  available,  in  which  cases 
their  first  premiums  may  be  lost. 
The  experience  of  thousands  shows 
what  a  sad  reality  this  apprehension 
has  become,  while  that  of  assurance 
companies  shows  that  lapsed  policies 
have  been  one  of  the  fruitful  sources 
of  revenue.  In  answer  to  all  these 
drawbacks,  we  shall  no  doubt  be 
referred  to  that  liberality  of  dealing 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  companies. 
It  will  be  alleged,  and  with  truth, 
that  onerous  conditions  are  seldom 
rigidly  enforced  ;  that  it  is  only  in 
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glaring  cases  of  fraud  that  questions 
as  to  liability  are  raised  ;  that 
policies  of  assurance  with  any  re- 
spectable office  are  practically  in- 
disputable ;  and  that  in  cases  where 
the  assured  is  unable  to  continue 
his  payments,  what  is  called  the 
surrender  value  of  the  policy  is 
readily  obtainable.  But  these  con- 
cessions, it  will  be  observed,  are 
usually  matters  of  favour.  As  to 
surrender  values  of  policies,  they 
are  of  uncertain  amount,  and  only 
recognizable  after  the  payment  of  a 
certain  number  of  premiums — any 
lesser  amount  paid  becoming  abso- 
lutely forfeited.  The  effect  of  all 
these  circumstances  on  the  public 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  shock  oc- 
casioned by  recent  financial  disasters, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  causes  of  the  great 
falling-off  that  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Life  Assurance  business, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
turbing cause,  should  be  making 
rapid  and  continuous  progress  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  so  characteristic  of 
recent  times. 

The  feeling  has  been  gaining 
ground  for  many  years  past,  that 
policies  of  Life  Assurance  should 
be  absolutely  indisputable  under  any 
circumstances  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  respectable  minority  of  as- 
surance officials  still  resolutely  main- 
tain that  any  transaction  based  on 
fraud  is  ipso  facto  vitiated  thereby, 
and  that  even  no  equity  in  connec- 
tion therewith  should  be  recognized. 
It  is  contended  that  the  issue  of  in- 
disputable policies  would  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of  frauds  by  wholesale 
— a  contention  which  implies  that 
the  tests  at  present  in  use,  comprising 
inquiries  of  referees,  personal  in- 
spection, and  medical  examination, 
are  of  comparatively  little  value, 
and  that  the  risk  of  detection  when 
the  claim  would  come  to  be  made 
is  the  real  deterrent  against  the  more 


general  use  of  fraudulent  represen- 
tations as  to  age,  habits  of  livings, 
state  of  health,  and  other  circum- 
stances affecting  the  eligibility  of  the 
proposed  life.  But  the  experience 
of  every  assurance  manager  would 
at  once  negative  any  such  proposi- 
tion. The  large  number  of  rejected 
proposals  bears  testimony  to  the 
vigilance  with  which  preliminary 
examinations  are  conducted.  This 
is  the  real  protection  against  fraud. 
And  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  claims  are  contested  clearly 
shows  that  the  average  of  any  office 
doing  a  considerable  business  would 
not  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  policies  being  indis- 
putable, while  the  impetus  given 
thereby  to  the  increase  of  business 
would  so  largely  add  to  it  as  to  far 
more  than  compensate  for  the  in- 
creased risk. 

The  issue  of  a  life  policy  without 
so  important  a  condition  being  ful- 
filled as  the  age  of  the  life  being 
admitted  therein,  appears  to  be 
utterly  indefensible.  The  mere 
statement  as  to  the  age  will  be  ac- 
cepted so  far  as  basing  the  rate  of 
premium  and  issuing  the  policy 
thereon.  But  before  any  claim  will 
be  recognized,  such  proof  of  age 
must  be  produced  as  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  office,  though  it  may 
be  after  the  death  of  the  assured 
that  the  question  comes  to  be  raised, 
when  the  mere  lapse  of  time  may 
interpose  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  supplying  it.  The  time  of 
effecting  the  assurance  is  clearly  that 
in  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  evidence 
of  age  will  be  most  readily  available, 
and  its  insufficiency  should  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal  or,  its 
postponement,  until  the  requisite 
evidence  could  be  obtained. 

The  stipulations  introduced  into 
policies  as  to  not  travelling  beyond 
the  confines  of  Europe,  and  only 
within  these  limits  in  craft  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  and  also  as  to  not  enga- 
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ging  in  particular  services,  are  not 
worth  retaining,  considering  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the 
policy  as  a  security  is  thereby  depre- 
ciated. No  one  will  take  a  journey 
merely  to  subject  himself  to  in- 
creased risk  to  hasten  a  claim  on  an 
Assurance  Company;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  largest  proportion  of  assurances 
are  effected  by  persons  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  the 
chances  are  remote  indeed  of  new 
professions  being  then  taken  up. 
The  restrictions  are  really  of  little 
practical  value  to  the  offices,  while 
they  very  much  diminish  the  value 
of  life  policies,  and  thereby  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  and  natural 
extension  of  assurance  business. 
Hence,  on  grounds  alike  of  self-in- 
terest to  the  companies  and  of  public 
policy,  they  should  be  removed. 

The  forfeiture  of  life  policies  from 
inability  to  continue  the  periodical 
payments  has  been,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  the  greatest  drawback  to  the 
extension  of  the  practice  of  Life 
Assurance.  How  often  has  the 
victim  of  adversity  found,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  mortifications,  the 
savings  of  a  past  life,  made  in  annual 
deposits,  as  it  were,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  those  to  come  after  him, 
literally  swept  away  on  account  of 
his  inability  to  continue  them.  In 
recent  times  surrender  values  are 
payable  by  most  of  the  offices,  but 
usually  only  after  three  or  five  an- 
nual payments  have  been  made,  and 
also  when  the  policy  itself  is  in  force. 
The  struggling  man  with  a  life  policy 
is  seldom  willing  to  sacrifice  it  by 
claiming  the  surrender  value,  averag- 
ing about  one-third  of  the  entire 
sum  paid  ;  but  in  his  efforts  to  get 
he  amount  of  the  premium,  he  hopes 
against  hope,  until  the  policy  be- 
omes  lapsed,  and  all  is  gone. 

This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which 
should  not  have  remained  to  the 
present  time  without  a  remedy. 

Reference  has  been  already  made 


to  such  events  as  the  failure  of  the 
Albert  and  the  European  Companies 
leading  to  inquiries  and  stimulating 
the  inventive  genius  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  business  to  devise 
means  whereby  not  only  may  the 
recurrence  of  such  calamities  be 
guarded  against  in  future,  but  also 
as  to  how  some  at  least  of  the  exist- 
ing drawbacks  may  be  removed. 
As  regards  the  security  provided  by 
the  leading  offices  to  meet  all  claims 
upon  them,  it  is  beyond  question. 
Their  large  accumulated  funds  and 
their  careful  management  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  on  that  point.  It  is 
not  against  such  companies  that 
precautions  require  to  be  taken,  but 
against  the  bubbles  promoted  and 
floated  by  unscrupulous  speculators, 
whose  practices  tend  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  business  of  Life 
Assurance. 

The  flagrant  swindle  known  as  the 
West  Middlesex,  which  extracted  a 
quarter  of  a  million  from  the  public 
during  the  few  years  of  its  ignomin- 
ious existence,  was  the  first  event 
that  forcibly  attracted  public  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  some  means 
being  devised  whereby  the  plans  of 
speculators  might  be  checkmated. 
The  Act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.  c. 
110)  was  the  result.  But  by  the 
opposition  which  the  measure  en- 
countered in  Parliament,  and  by  the 
timidity  of  its  promoters  in  desiring 
to  avoid  what  was  alleged  to  be  un- 
due interference  with  commercial 
enterprise,  it  became  a  dead  letter. 
While  it  purported  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  and  place  before  the 
public  the  true  state  of  assurance 
companies,  its  effect  was  really  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  specula- 
tors by  enabling  them  to  bring  out 
their  schemes  at  an  insignificant  out- 
lay, and  with  the  apparent  sanction 
of  Parliament.  It  was  intended  by 
the  Act  of  1844  that  returns  should 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
annual  accounts ;  but  no  form  of 
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accounts  was  prescribed,  and  no 
power  was  given  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  either  the  spirit  or  the 
letter  of  the  law.  As  a  consequence 
of  such  timid,  and,  therefore,  mis- 
taken legislation,  the  speculative 
companies  started  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  sent  in  accounts  which 
were  unintelligible,  while  others 
supplied  no  information  whatever  ; 
the  latter  including  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  offices,  the 
absence  of  whose  co  -  operation 
brought  the  law  into  contempt. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of 
some  effective  system  of  supervision 
was  much  agitated  after  the  failure 
of  the  Act  of  1844  became  manifest. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  1853  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  Life  Assur- 
ance Associations,  which  reported 
that  u  deception  and  misrepresenta- 
tion were  practised  on  the  public," 
which  there  were  then  no  means  to 
prevent ;  that  the  condition  as  to  the 
signing  the  deed  of  settlement  "had 
been  extensively  abused  by  means  of 
false  and  fraudulent  signatures;" 
that,  as  regards  the  filing  of  accounts, 
the  law  "had  been  very  imperfectly 
complied  with  in  many  cases,  and  in 
others  altogether  neglected  ;  "  and 
that "  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
in  the  form  presented  has  tended 
rather  to  mislead  than  to  inform  the 
public."" 

In  1856,  and  again  in  1868,  Bills 
were  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  improvement  of  the  law  relative 
to  Life  Assurance,  but  little  was 
effected  until  after  the  failure  of  the 
Albert  and  European,  when  the  Act 
of  1870  (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  61) 
was  passed — a  measure  which  has 
already  had  a  highly  salutary  effect  in 


putting  an  end  to  speculation  in  the 
promotion  of  new  companies — there- 
by presenting  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which 
was  the  precursor  of  an  unexampled 
amount  of  speculation. 

The  objects  of  the  Act  of  1870 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  interpose  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  getting  up  speculative 
companies  by  providing  that  per- 
sons hereafter  desirous  to  establish 
a  life  office,  or  introduce  a  foreign 
company  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  give  proof  of  their  bona  fides 
by  depositing  a  sum  of  20,000/. 
with  the  Accountant-General,  in 
whose  custody  such  deposit  shall 
remain  until  40,000/.  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  the  new  company  out 
of  the  premium  income,  after  which 
the  deposit  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company.  This  provision, 
though  an  effectual  barrier  to  specu- 
lative promoters,  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  operations  of  capi- 
talists who  may  desire  legitimately 
to  promote  a  new  company. 

2.  To  make  provision  that  com- 
panies transacting  other  than  life 
business  shall  keep  separate  ac- 
counts of  the  funds  received  by  them 
on  account  of  life  assurance  and 
annuities,  and  that  the  funds  so 
accumulated  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  contract  entered  into  hereafter 
on  account  of  such  other  business. 

3.  To  require  that  every  Life  As- 
surance company  shall  have  made 
out,  by  an  actuary,  a  periodical 
valuation  of  its  affairs,  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  duly  vouched,  copy 
of  which  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Board  of  Trade — such  state- 
ments to  be  of  a  character  to  enable 
an  opinion  to  be  founded  thereon  as 


*  The  extent  to  which  the  Act  of  1844  stimulated  speculation  may  he  estimated  from 
the ^  fact  of  no  less  than  311  new  assurance  companies  having  been  provisionally 
registered  in  the  succeeding  ten  years,  of  which  only  140  were  fully  registered  ;  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1853  stating  that  "a  considerable  traffic  had 
evidently  been  carried  on  in  the  mere  creation  of  companies  which  never  had  any  rca 
prospect  of  a  bond  fide  existence." 
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to  the  position  of  the  respective 
companies.  The  forms  in  which 
these  accounts  are  to  be  rendered 
are  given  in  schedules  appended  to 
the  Act.  A  penalty,  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds  a  day,  is  enforceable  for 
non-compliance. 

4.  To  make  proper  provision  for 
the  amalgamation  of  companies 
should  such  appear  to  be  desirable, 
and  also  for  their  winding-up,  should 
a  determination  be  arrived  at  to  dis- 
continue business. 

That  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  will  press  hardly  on  parti- 
cular companies  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Exceptional  circumstances 
may  justify  an  abnormal  outlay,  to 
which  the  returns  may  give  an 
awkward  prominence.  But  without 
compulsory  powers  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions,  the  Act 
wrould  have  remained  inoperative. 
The  returns  already  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act  place  some  com- 
panies in  a  very  unenviable  position, 
as  regards  the  proportion  between 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  also  as 
regards  the  relation  between  income 
and   expenditure.      Hitherto  such 


information  was  scarcely  available 
for  the  guidance  of  intending 
assurers.  But  now  that  information 
is  really  available  as  to  the  position 
of  the  several  companies,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  far  the  general 
public  will  seek  after,  and  be  guided 
by  it. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a 
close,  we  may  refer  to  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1870  (33  and  34 
Vict.,  c.  93),  as  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Life  Assurance.  By  the 
10th  section  of  that  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  married  woman  may 
effect  a  policy  of  insurance  upon 
her  own  life,  or  the  life  of  her 
husband,  for  her  separate  use,  pro- 
vided the  fact  be  so  stated  therein  ; 
and  a  married  man  may  effect  a 
policy  on  his  life  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  the  benefit  of  his  wife 
or  family  without  the  same  being 
available  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
creditors.  This  admirable  provision 
would  deserve  to  be  widely  taken 
advantage  of,  especially  by  those 
belonging  to  the  trading  classes. 

J.  Sproule. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  RAVENSHOLM. 

By  J.   H.   Wheatley,   Ph.D.,   F.G.S.,   M.V.I.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

<l  We  believe  it  would  gratify  many 
of  our  readers — and  no  doubt  some 
of  the  benighted  ones  who  are  not 
— if  any  gentleman  could  give  us  a 
true  version  of  the  prophecy  under 
which  the  doom  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Ravensholm  was  worked 
*  out." 

The  above  appeared,  not  long  ago, 
in  the  Slip- Slop  Gazette,  of  Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool,  a  small  market  town 
in  one  of  the  dampest  counties  of 
England,  and  where  a  perpetual 
vanity  fair  and  inquiry  club  was 
held,  after  the  manner  of  small 
towns. 

Next  morning  the  rival  journal, 
The  Slasher,  let  off  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Our  know-nothing  contempo- 
rary shows  his  usual  ignorance  of 
what  is  cither  passing  before  him, 
or  has  already  so  passed,  or  is  just 
about  so  to  pass.  The  Ravensholm 
tradition  happens  to  be  better  known 
than  incompetent  editors  of  hole- 
and-corner  notoriety  may  think;  and 
we  have  good  authority  for  believ- 
ing it  is  about  to  get  hitched  into 
a  magazine  of  high  standing  in  the 
sister  country.  For  ourselves,  how- 
over,  we  are  happy  to  say  we  never 
waste  any  of  our  own  precious  time 
on  such  trashy  matters." 

"  Here's  another  newspaper  light, 
papa,"  said  one  young  lady. 

"  Is  it  better  than  the  last, 
Blanche?"  queried  another,  with 
more  inquiring  interest  in  her  eyes 
than  on  her  tongue,  which,  for  one 
of  an  inquisitive  turn,  w*is  rather 
remarkable. 

(i  Never  mind  the  better  or  the 


worse,  Annie.  Last's  always  best. 
These  lights  are  the  very  life  of  our 
dismal  town,"  said  Kate,  "  and 
almost  as  grand  as  the  annual  din- 
ner-card of  our  county  neighbour, 
Sir  James  Snapp." 

They  were  the  three  daughters 
of  Dr.  Mastermann,  known  to  their 
friends  as  the  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison :  Blanche,  the  eldest,  and  in 
right  of  her  eldership  was  the  posi- 
tive; Kate,  the  youngest,  in  the 
maturity  of  her  experience,  the 
superlative  ;  and  Annie,  the  happy 
medium,  the  comparative. 

They  were  purring  about  the 
breakfast-table,  at  which  the  mater- 
nal Mastermann  was  tranquilly 
presiding,  as  papa  entered.  He  was 
immediately  greeted  by  the  young 
ladies  with  their  notions  of  these 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  which 
were  only  considered  as  meaning 
nothing  beyond  a  little  personal 
animosity  flourish,  for  the  benefit  of 
lookers-on — the  wind  was  not  high 
enough  to  curl  the  waves  into  indis- 
tinctness of  the  underlying — so  they 
took  nothing  by  the  dodge. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  first  meal 
of  the  day  should,  in  so  many  house- 
holds, be  a  straggling  affair  of  half- 
open  eyes  and  intellectuals  to  match  ; 
a  lazy,  semi-struggle  between  sleep 
and  appetite  ;  a  queer  attempt  at 
compromising  I  would  and  I  would 
not.  Liberty  Hall,  gentlemen, 
Liberty  Hall  !  Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  a  fine 
sentiment — a  very  fine  sentiment — ■ 
but  the  eggs  get  cold,  and  the  foot- 
mens'  tempers  get  warm,  and  it  is  a 
pity  two  such  good  things  should  so 
run  to  seed. 

Thank  you  ;  the  cap  does  not  fit  ; 
the  Mastermanns  have  acquired  no 
26—2 
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celebrity  in  leaving  their  wits  on 
their  pillows.  They  not  only  liked 
a  good  breakfast,  but  loved  the  en- 
joyment of  family  sociabilities.  It 
was  esteemed — as  it  deserved  to  be 
esteemed — the  first  familiar  gather- 
ing of  a  new  day,  the  ivory  gate 
through  which  dreams  depart  and 
realities  enter.  The  kipper,  potted 
trout,  marmalade,  and  possibly  the 
more  substantial  game-pie,  with  their 
attendant  tea  and  cocoa,  duly  dis- 
cussed, the  little  home  flock  was 
scattered  about  as  caprice  or  routine 
might  dictate. 

Squashy-cum-Duckpool  was  for- 
merly two  distinct  parishes  and  petty 
townships,  under  their  respective 
rectors.  Neither  of  these  gentle- 
men had  much  acquaintance  with 
the  regulation  loaves  and  fishes. 
Both  wore  hoods,  and  both  were 
justices  of  the  peace — a  fusion  of 
lay  and  clerical  which  was  produc- 
tive of  no  small  amount  of  confusion 
on  the  bench  and  absence  of  mind 
in  the  pulpit.  One  of  them  was  a 
£;aunt,  cadaverous-looking  person, 
having  a  louging  eye,  and  a  brain 
which  could  plan  its  gratification. 
When,  therefore,  the  rector  of  Duck- 
pool  exchanged  his  sleeping-place 
inside  for  outside  his  church,  his 
brother  rector  of  Squashy  had  suf- 
ficient interest  to  become  a  plural 
divine,  by  making  one  fat  rectory 
out  of  two  lean  ones.  The  double 
duty  told  upon  him — it  quite  doubled 
his  former  self.  The  very  wife  of 
his  bosom  could  not  but  marvel  at 
the  change  from  thin  and  obsequi- 
ous to  as  deep  a  tinge  of  strut  as 
bloated  humanity  could  get  up  with- 
out personal  risk. 

Peace  be  with  him- — he  died  of 
wild  duck  and  burgundy. 

Since  the  day  of  this  worthy 
man  the  united  parishes  have  con- 
tinued true  Siamese  twins  under 
their  present  name,  and  have  flou- 
rished exceedingly. 

The  notabilities  of  the  town  are, 


as  usual,  three  or  four  doctors,  twice 
that  number  of  attorneys,  the  widow 
of  a  knight,  a  mayor,  corporation, 
town-hall,  and  a  few  pumps  ofexe- 
crable  water,  with  those  never-to- 
be-got-rid-of  appendages,  certain 
parrots  and  pet  dogs,  which  own 
some  of  the  single  blessedness  of  the 
place.  The  multiplication  of  attor- 
neys beyond  doctors  may  be  thought 
suggestive  of  satire  ;  no  such  thing 
— it  is  nothing  but  a  pleasing  indica- 
tion of  solicitude  on  behalf  of  coin 
over  constitution.  The  knighthood 
which  fell  upon  this  quarter  is  clear 
evidence  of  a  certain  standing — or 
kneeling.  The  mayor,  corporation, 
and  pumps,  all  lumped  together — 
well !  surely  union  is  strength — that 
can  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  who  can 
object  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Mastermann  was  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  first  physician 
in  the  county — perhaps  in  many 
counties.  He  was  not  only  skilful, 
but  courteous,  kind,  and  unvarying 
in  benevolence.  The  doctor  and 
friend  were  signally  blended  in  the 
geniality  of  both  face  and  manners. 
Though  perfectly  courteous  to  all  in 
the  matter  of  his  duty,  he  acknow- 
ledged no  rich  and  no  poor — he  saw 
nothing  but  suffering  humanity; 
and,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
on  the  morning  of  his  introduction 
to  the  reader,  he  left  the  breakfast- 
room  for  his  study,  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  the  poor  who 
came  to  consult  him.  Unless  from 
some  very  urgent  message,  he  gave 
these'poor  patients  from  ten  till  twelve 
o'clock  ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  got  one  of  these  urgent  messages 
as  he  left  the  breakfast-room.  It 
was  from  Ravensholm,  seven  miles 
distant.  A  groom  had  received  a 
dangerous  hurt  ;  and  he  was 
earnestly  requested  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  starting.  We  will  pre- 
cede him  there,  and  introduce  the 
old  abbey  aud  its  present  inha- 
bitants, as  they  are  destined  to  play 
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a  conspicuous  part  in  this  his- 
tory. 

Ravensliolm  was  in  its  earliest 
day  a  monastery  of  the  Benedictines, 
which,  under  Henry  VIII.,  shared 
the  fate  of  all  other  monasteries ;  or, 
indeed,  something  worse  than  many 
of  them,  for  when  Thomas  Crom- 
well, a  blacksmith,  subsequently 
created  Earl  of  Essex,  was  in  1536 
constituted  Vicar-General  over  the 
Church,  he  carried  out  his  master's 
will  with  lire  and  sword.  As  far  as 
Ravensliolm  was  concerned,  the 
images,  and  carvings,  and  trappings 
of  a  gaudy  religion  were  torn  from 
hall  and  cell  and  chapel  and  church, 
piled  up  outside,  and  burned.  The 
building  itself  shared  the  same 
fate. 

Nearly  a  century  later  all  that 
remained  to  nudge  posterity's  recol- 
lections of  the  proud  abbots  of 
Ravensliolm  were  a  few  meaningless 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  rather  ex- 
tensive picturesque  ruins  of  the 
noble  abbey  church,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  building  itself. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these 
ruins  remain  to  the  present  day — 
dilapidated  hints  of  man's  evil  mas- 
tery, not  Time's  felt-shod  step.  The 
heaps  of  rubbish  disappeared  in  the 
latter  days  of  James  I. 

The  greatest  intellect  of  that  age, 
Bacon,  was  degraded  by  subserviency 
to  the  dissolute  favourite,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Through  the 
duke's  influence  the  broad  lands  of 
Ravensliolm  were  bestowed  on  Ni- 
cholas Chudleigh,  some  distant  con- 
nection of  Bacon,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  created  Baron  Ravens- 
holm.  On  the  site  of  the  abbey 
there  soon  arose  a  massive  and  noble 
structure,  to  which  the  new  lord  of 
the  domain  restored  the  ancient 
name  of  Ravensliolm  Abbey,  and, 
according  to  family  tradition,  it  was 
on  occasion  of  the  grand  ceremonial 
of  taking  possession  that  the  threat- 
ening prophecy  of  the  ravens,  which 


constitutes  the  legend  of  Ravensliolm, 
was  uttered. 

What  that  prophecy  was,  and 
whether  it  were  fulfilled  or  not,  we 
shall  learn  in  the  course  of  our  pen- 
and-ink  travels.  Certain  it  in, 
Ravensliolm  departed  from  Chud- 
leigh, or  Chudleigh  from  Ravens- 
holm,  without  the  aid  of  any  divorce 
court,  save  the  worst  resort  of  all — 
human  passions.  Generations  passed, 
and  it  was  eventually  purchased  by 
Tim  Toplofty,  whose  son,  Major 
Loftus  Toplofty,  rejoiced  in  its 
ownership  when  Dr.  Mastermann 
receiyed  the  pressing  summons  we 
have  mentioned. 

Tim  was  no  common  man  ;  he 
rose  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
tailors'  board,  and  eventually  became 
one  of  the  richest  of  London  fash- 
ioners. The  legitimate  trade  brought 
in  what  went  by  the  name  of  a 
respectable  income.  To  this  I  have 
heard  some  stiff-necked  people  de- 
mur, not  because  of  the  end,  but 
the  way.  Whoever  in  a  race  gets 
to  the  goal  first  obtains  the  prize. 
Success  —  that's  respectability,  of 
course.  Tim's  capital  grew  and 
grew,  and  became  more  respectable 
at  every  growth — in  great  part — by 
double  charging  those  who  paid  to 
make  up  for  those  who  did  not,  with 
the  addition  of  a  modicum  of  in- 
terest for  the  no-risk.  The  sight, 
however,  of  the  gathering  gold  in- 
flamed Cupid — please  don't  inter- 
rupt, I  have  not  finished  the  word  ; 
it  should  stand,  cupidity.  Trifling 
sums  were  advanced  at  20  or  30 
per  cent,  interest.  This  presently 
looked  small  in  his  eyes.  It  gra- 
dually puffed  itself  up.  The  store 
increased,  and  for  many  years  60 
per  cent.,  and  half  the  loan  taken  in 
warming-pans  and  beehives,  con- 
stituted the  main  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  Tim  Toplofty,  tailor  and 
heir-accommodator.  Warming-pans 
and  beehives  may  be  useful  articles 
enough  in  their   way,  though  not 
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exactly  to  the  hard- up  youngster, 
whose  thoughts  about  them,  if  he 
ever  had  any,  might  be,  that  the  one 
had  better  keep  its  users  at  home, 
and  the  other  Jet  its  users  go  out. 
Under  Tim's  own  supervision  the 
things  were  subsequently  sold  for 
nothing,  and  bought  by  nobody,  the 
proceeds  being  scrupulously  handed 
over  to  Greeny,  with  the  running 
commen  tary — u  War min g- pan s — n o 
demand  in  summer;  wrench  off' lids; 
might  do  in  sugar  refineries  for 
skimming-dishes.  Beehives  —  un- 
fortunately, patent  just  taken  out — 
new  invention — Ligurian  Queens — 
can't  put  up  with  old  patterns — 
aristocracy  of  beehood — brand-new 
coronet — truly  unlucky — two  hun- 
dred and  six  pounds  instead  of  two 
thousand. "  Pleasing,  flippant,  sure  ; 
the  cudgel  was  not  grown. 

The  crisp  new  notes  were  eagerly 
clutched  by  the  victim ;  his  eyes 
drank  in  the  debaucheries  for  which 
they  would  pay  ; — was  he  not  a  man 
and  a  brother,  with  his  freedom  in 
his  pocket  ? 

When,  therefore,  the  noble  do- 
main of  Ravensholm  was  in  the 
market,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
millionaire  tailor.  Tim  was  soon 
after  gathered  to  his,  by  courtesy, 
fathers,  and  his  son,  then  a  little 
over  thirty,  returned  from  the  con- 
tinent, a  major,  and  a  widower  with 
one  daughter.  The  conventional 
rejoicings  —  flags,  tar-barrels,  and 
speeches,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
barrels  and  their  attendant  stam- 
merings— did  honour  to  the  new 
master  of  Ravensholm. 

The  King  is  dead — long  live  the 
King  ! 

Twenty-five  years  passed  between 
the  rising  of  the  sun  on  that  pro- 
pitious day  and  the  rattling  of  Dr. 
Mastermann's  carriage  into  the  court- 
yard of  Ravensholm. 

As  he  was  proceeding  up, possibly, 
the  finest  avenue  of  oaks  in  the 
world,  his  coachman  suddenly  pulled 


up,  at  the  signal  of  a  lady,  who 
called  aloud — 

"  Hollo,  doctor  !  Turn  out ;  I  want 
you." 

"You  don't  look  like  a  patient, 
Miss  Toplofty,"  said  the  doctor,  as 
he  joined  her. 

"  Never  was  a  patient  in  my  life, 
in  your  sense;  nor  indeed  in  any 
sense.  Here  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  this  half  hour — champing  the 
bit  and  foaming  like  the  Reynard 
filly." 

The  lady  was  the  only  child  of 
Lof'tus  Toplofty,  and  heiress  to  his 
great  wealth.  She  had  been  chris- 
tened Louise  in  rather  early  life,  but 
when  arrived  at  years  of  indis- 
cretion she  became  universally 
known  as  Jack.  This  masculine 
familiarity  was  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  her  stable-life,  dog-fancy- 
ing, hard  riding,  and  free  talk, 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  some- 
what burlesqued  the  other  sex,  with- 
out elevating  her  own.  But  the 
kernel  was  better  than  the  shell. 
She  was  not  all  husk.  Who  is  ? 
Dive  deep  enough  into  nature,  and 
at  the  deepest  you  will  still  find 
harmony.  There  may  be  more 
black  clouds  than  rainbows ;  never 
mind,  hold  on,  straight  and  steady. 
I  lately  saw  a  curious  form  among 
the  vapours  of  a  stormy  day.  Clouds, 
fantastically  wreathed,  and  dark  as 
night,  were  piled  up  into  the  most 
exact  likeness  of  an  immense  orna- 
mental arch.  A  narrow  rim  of  the 
inner  edge  of  its  two  sides  was 
bright  as  silver  ;  while  looking 
through  the  archway,  into  the  far 
perspective,  was  a  sky  "  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue  " — the  purity 
of  heaven  relieving  the  corruption  of 
earth. 

When  the  great  heiress  summoned 
the  doctor  to  turn  out,  she  was  in 
her  usual  morning  dress — hat,  short 
hunting-habit,  and  whip  with  eye- 
glass set  in  the  handle.  She  had 
only   lately  left  the  poor  groom, 
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however,  and  when  the  doctor  sent 
forward  his  carriage  she  said,  as 
they  walked  on  hastily  to  the  stable 
department, — 

"Bill's  got  a  bad  hurt.  That 
vicious  son  of  Satan,  the  Timour 
colt,  lashed  out  and  caught  him  a 
swinging  kick  just  above  the  near 
temple.  The  boy  has  been  insen- 
sible ever  since.  Williams  says 
his  skull's  broke.  He's  with  him 
now." 

Williams  was  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  living  in  the  village  of 
Ravensholm,  and  practising  chiefly 
among  the  farmers  and  poor  in  the 
the  neighbourhood.  If  his  abilities 
were  not  first-rate,  neither  was  his 
presumption.  He  did  his  best ;  if 
we  could  all  of  us  say  the  same,  we 
should  be — as  praiseworthy  as  John 
Williams. 

The  fast  young  lady  having  piloted 
the  doctor  to  Bill's  room,  close  adjoin- 
ing the  principal  range  of  stables,  was 
about  to  enter  with  him,  when  he 
said, — 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Toplofty ;  it  is 
necessary  Williams  and  myself 
should  be  alone  with  the  poor  boy." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  I'm  very  fond  of 
him.    He's  my  favourite  groom." 

"  Again  pardon  me.  You  know 
doctors  are  very  impracticable 
people.  I  will  let  you  know  the 
result,  shortly." 

The  lady  looked  hard  at  him 
through  her  whip  eye-glass,  turned 
short  on  her  heel,  and  disappeared, 
humming, — 

"  Oh  whistle,  and  I  will  come  to  you, 
my  lad." 

The   doctor,    shaking  Williams 
cordially  by  the  hand,  inquired — 
"  Well  ?  " 

"There's  fracture,  Dr.  Master- 
raann." 

An  examination  took  place  for  a 
moment. 

"  We  must  have  the  hair  off. 
You  are  right — there  is  fracture." 


The  poor  fellow  had  been  hit 
exactly  upon  what  phrenologists 
call  the  organ  of  tune  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Jack  Toplofty,  "above  the 
near  temple."  A  small  portion  of 
the  skull  was  driven  inwards,  and 
its  pressure  on  the  brain  accounted 
for  the  insensibility. 

"You  have  not  got  a  trephine? 
No.  Well,  I  must  send  off  for  mine 
at  once.  Let  me  see  ;  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  go — very  well.  There 
are  plenty  of  fast  horses  in  the 
stables,  there.  And  now,  Williams, 
meet  me  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Or 
stay  ;  get  his  head  shaved,  and  every- 
thing prepared.  I  don't  doubt  of 
success." 

He  hastened  from  the  room,  to  ask 
the  major  to  send  off  horse  and  man 
immediately  to  his  own  house  with 
a  note.  He  had  not  taken  five  steps 
when  Miss  Toplofty  was  at  his  side. 
She  had  evidently  been  waiting  for 
him,  and  now  used  precisely  the 
same  word  the  doctor  had  used  to 
Williams. 

"Well?" 

"  I  trust  all  will  soon  be  so.  I  ' 
must  see  your  father  without  loss  of 
time.  I  want  him  to  despatch  horse 
and  groom,  directly,  for  a  certain 
case  Mrs.  Mastermann  will  give  him 
on  a  line  from  me." 

Without  another  word  they  en- 
tered the  house,  and,  preceded  by 
Miss  Toplofty,  he  was  ushered  into 
the  library  and  the  presence  of 
the  great  master  of  Ravensholm. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  a  like- 
ness, or  rather  an  outline,  of  this 
notability.  It  will  not  consume  an 
acre  of  canvas,  deference  not  being 
paid  to  his  own  judgment. 

Major  Loftus  Toplofty,  J.P.  and 
P.L.G.,  was,  at  this  period,  fifty- 
six  years  of  age  ;  a  florid  man,  with 
an  ample  protuberance,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  way. 
What  might  first  strike  a  stranger 
was  a  peculiarity  about  his  head. 
Many  a  time  a  great  deal  of  positive 
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anguage  was  thrown  away  in  asser- 
tions that  lie  wore  a  wig,  because 
his  hair  was  always  so  exactly  in  the 
same  form.  But  with  false  hair  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  Indeed,  I  never 
knew  anyone  Avho  had,  for  the 
bought  material,  whether  as  chignon, 
curl,  or  tail,  is  too  honest  to  puff 
itself  off  as  the  real  thing  ;  it  carries 
its  origin  about  with  it,  like  a  bad 
shilling — good,  genuine  brass,  open 
an d  un m ist ake ab  1  e.  0  u r  f rie n  d' s  h ai  r- 
dressing  was  a  very  elaborate,  daily 
exercise  of  vanity,  and  always  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  a  tall, 
pointed  tuft,  towering  high  above 
a  broad  but  low  forehead.  His 
stature,  or  the  want  of  it,  troubled 
his  mind,  and  he  thought  by 
the  brush  and  pomade  arrange- 
ment to  raise  himself  as  well  as 
hair..  He  succeeded.  He  was  the 
one  prize  among  many  blanks,  for 
measured  from  the  top  of  that  tuft 
to  the  small  nails  at  the  bottom  of 
his  extra  high  heels,  he  managed  to 
get  himself  up  to  nearly  five  feet  two 
inches.  He  could  sometimes  accom- 
plish the  full  two  inches,  by  an  ex- 
tremely erect  carriage  on  particular 
occasions.  It  is  unpleasant  to  use 
hard  words,  but  the  truth  is,  he  was 
addicted  to  another  tuft,  besides  the 
hairy  one  ;  he  was  an  inveterate 
tuft  hunter.  His  erect  carriage  was, 
therefore,  only  to  impress  the  lower 
elements,  when  soaring  aloft  in  the 
upper  regions.  His  grown,  and  his 
growing  rotundity,  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  play  the  McSyco- 
phant  game.  The  "  too,  too  solid 
flesh "  would  not  melt,  in  spite  of 
FalstafF  and  all  moderns  of  the 
thin-doctor  school.  By  dint  of 
much  laborious  private  practice 
he  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  estab- 
lish a  sufficient  series  of  wrinkles 
in  it  that  a  very  tolerable  bend — by 
no  means  modern  Grecian,  though — 
was  accomplished. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  first 
words  which  fell  on  the  important 


man's  ear,  were, — "  I  say,  governor, 
Bill  Gregory'll  come  round  again — 
here's  Dr.  Mastermann  knows  it  ;  " 
and  the  governor's  daughter  whistled 
herself  out  of  the  room. 

The  little  round  man  was  seated 
at  a  capacious  table,  which  groaned, 
or  ought  to  have  done,  under  the 
heavy  composition  of  two  elaborate 
peerages,  one  baronetage,  the  blood 
and  bruises  of  some  sporting  papers, 
a  fox's  brush  with  a  silver  handle, 
a  hare's  foot  set  in  the  same  metal, 
a  gold -mounted  inkstand,  in  the 
shape  of  a  coronet  on  its  velvet 
cushion,  and  an  abundance  of  note- 
paper  gorgeously  embossed,  with  a 
heavy  snow-shower  of  envelopes — a 
couple  of  which  bore  noble  addresses 
in  his  own  handwriting.  He  rose 
from  a  not  unpleasing  reverie,  and 
actually  extended  the  whole  of  his 
dumpy  fingers  to  the  doctor — a  most 
unusual  condescension  to  an  untitled 
commoner  and  a  professional  man. 
The  truth  is,  Dr.  Mastermann  had 
married  one  of  the  Belhaven  family 
— related,  and  not  remotely,  to  the 
Earl  of  Erin,  an  Irish  peer,  of  for- 
tune, kindliness,  and  integrity,  all 
large. 

"  I  am  here,  Major  Toplofty,  to 
ask  a  favour ;" — this  always  con- 
ciliated the  major.  It  seemed  to 
elevate  him  into  a  being  of  almost 
fairy  powers,  however  earthly  his 
proportions  might  be.  To  give 
him  his  due,  he  was  accustomed 
to  grant  gracefully  the  solicited 
favour:  he  therefore  bowed  to  the 
speaker,  and  looked  as  amiable  and 
prepossessing  as  a  circular  man  of 
five  feet  two  inches  could  look. 

"  Will  you  order  a  groom  to  ride 
over  to  my  house,  and  lose  no  time 
by  the  way?  Your  daughter's 
groom." 

uAh — yes  —one  of  my  daughter's 
grooms — " 

"  Exactly.  An  operation  must  be 
performed  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  write  a  note  for  the  necessary 
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appliances,  and  send  it  by  a  trust- 
worthy messenger,  we  shall  soon  get 
the  lad  on  his  legs  again." 

The  major  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Thomas  Upton  to  saddle 
the  new  roan  I  bought  from  the 
Marquis  of  Studbury,  and  ride  her 
round  to  the  west  entrance." 

Then,  turning  to  the  doctor, — 

"  You  will  find  writing  materials 
there."  He  rolled  himself  to  the  fire- 
place. 

But  the  doctor  had  torn  a  leaf  out 
of  his  pocket-book  and  written  a  few 
words  in  pencil.  He  looked  on  the 
table  for  an  envelope  ;  enclosed, 
and  directed  his  note. 

Again  the  bell  rang. 

u  Ah  —  give  that  to  Thomas 
Upton.  It  is  for  Mrs.  Mastermann. 
He  must  try  the  mare's  speed,  and 
report — ah — yes,  to  myself,  as  soon 
as  he  returns."  Then  to  the  doctor, 
— "  A  shameful  thing,  a  most  in- 
famous thing,  has  just  happened.  I 
dare  say,  without  the  evidence  of 
your  own  eyes,  or  my  word — ah — 
ah — yes — my  word,  you  could  hardly 
credit  the  fact,  that  yesterday's  Slip- 
Slop  Gazette  entirely  omits  any 
mention  of  the  meets  of  the  Ravens- 
holm  hounds  for  next  week  !  Purely 
monstrous — ah,  yes — monstrous !  as 
I  am  one  of  the  very  few  men — ah, 
ah — gentlemen  who  maintain  a  pack 
of  foxhounds  and  a  pack  of  harriers 
— infamous — really,  now.  I  shall 
withdraw  my  support,  and  try  The 
Slasher^ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  the 
doctor  heard  nothing  of  this  buzz  ; 
for  Loftus  Toplofty's  speech  (unlike 
the  hum  of  insect,  where  the  con- 
tinuous wing- motion  is  invisible  and 
monotonous  from  its  rapidity)  was 
a  little  interrupted  and  hesitating, 
and  a  trifle  flannelly  ;  the  variation 
of  sound,  therefore,  did  catch  his 
ear,  though  it  might  not  reach  the 
understanding.  The  inattention  was 
quite  natural ;  for,  looking  out  of 
one  of  the  windows,  he  was  enjoying 


a  scene,  if  not  of  extensive,  yet  of 
great  beauty.  A  bowling-green, 
which  in  its  brilliant  verdure  would 
not  have  disgraced  u  the  first  gem  of 
the  sea,"  lay  immediately  under  the 
windows,  and  stretching  onward, 
terminated  in  a  sunk  fence,  dividing 
it  from  a  road  that  skirted  the  lower 
end  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  into 
which  fell  the  accumulation  of  twenty 
cascades  and  their  intervening  pools 
of  varying  sizes.  These  were  fed 
from  several  springs,  formed  into  a 
circular  basin,  covering  three  or  four 
acres.  The  entire  length,  from  this 
upper  basin  to  the  boundary  of  the 
green,  was  fringed  with  many  lines 
of  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches, 
forming  a  belt  several  hundred  yards 
deep  ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  one 
or  two  places,  a  thread  of  blue  smoke 
curled  upward,  showing  the  pre- 
sence of  a  woodman's  hut  or  keeper's 
cottage.  Outside  this  belt,  on  both 
sides,  ranged  far  and  wide  a  park 
stored  with  ample  herds  of  one  of 
the'loveliest  of  four-footed  things — 
the  dappled  deer. 

44  That  is  generally  considered  a 
fine — ah — view,  doctor,"  said  his 
host,  as  he  joiued  him  at  the 
window.  "  When  the  Duke  of 
Keveton,  on  his  first  visit,  stood 
where  you  are  now  standing,  his 
grace  declared  it  to  be  the  sweetest 
view  that  could  be  seen — ah — ah— 
yes — at,  at,  any  gentleman's  place 
in  England." 

The  magnificent  speaker  was  in 
the  habit  of  parading  the  duke's 
visit  on  every  possible  occasion ;  ap- 
pearing to  have  a  settled  opinion 
that  all  his  friends  were  languishing 
under  shortsightedness  of  memory, 
which  he  kindly  strove  to  relieve  in 
the  very  best  way  he  could.  It  was 
one  of  those  opportunities  he  never 
neglected  for  stretching  himself  up 
immensely;  by  which  he  most  likely 
gained  the  full  extent  of  the  two 
inches  ;  especially  if  it  were  morn- 
ing, before  the  vertebrae  had  got 
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consolidated.  He  was  never  known 
to  add,  it  was  both  first  and  last 
visit.  But  it  was  so  ;  and,  moreover, 
happened  through  an  accident — and 
not  of  malice  aforethought.  The 
Duke  of  Keveton  was  on  his  way  to 
The  Towers,  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
de  la  Tour,  five  miles  beyond 
Ravensholm,  when  something  star- 
tled one  of  the  horses,  and  an  upset 
was  the  consequence.  The  solitary 
occupant  of  the  carriage  received  no 
injury.  But  the  carriage  itself  did; 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  journey.  As 
the  accident  occurred  close  to  the 
park-gate  of  Ravensholm,  the  duke 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
and  walked  up  to  the  abbey. 

"  Of  course,  your  grace — ah — 
yes — of  course,  my  smith,  Sparks, 
and  Spokeshave,  my  wheelwright — 
very  intelligent  mechanics — very  in- 
deed— will  soon  enable  your  grace 
to  proceed." 

And  here  was  the  oft-boasted 
visit  —  an  obligate  instead  of  a 
voluntary  ! 

"  Whatever  the  duke  s  opinion 
may  be,  major,  it  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  home  view  in  the 
kingdom.  By  the  way,  I  saw,  this 
very  morning,  some  allusion  to  the 
old  Ravensholm  prophecy  in  our 
local  papers.  I  suppose  there  are  no 
remains  of  the  traditional  beech  ?" 

<;  Infernal  piece  of  impudence  ! — 
ah — ah — that  is — yes,  foolish,  quite 
foolish.  Family  tradition,  you  know 
—  ah — dark  ages  —  ancestral  cre- 
dulity— obsolete  scandal.  I  saw  the 
newspaper  stuff.  But  what  can  you 
expect  from  such  low,  ignorant  peo- 
ple ?  Penny-a-liners  ought  to  be  put 
down,  sir,  put  down  by  the  strong 
arm — extinguished  by  —  by — pity 
they  cannot  be  brought  before  me 
— ah — yes — when  I  am  on  the  bench 
with  only  poor  old  deaf  Robert  Ball, 
you  know." 

"  I  fancy,  however,  major,  there 
are   strong   reasons    for  believing 


Widow  Chudleigh's  daughter  to 
be  a  true  descendant  of  the  old 
stock." 

<;  Ah.  well,  you  see,  all  that  sort 
of  thing  has  joined  the  prophecy 
nonsense — the — the — what  do  you 
want,  Becky?"  facing  sharp  round 
upon  her. 

The  question  was  addressed  to  his 
sister,  Miss  Rebecca  Toplofty,  who 
entered  at  the  moment.  She  was 
five  years  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  at  least  five  inches  taller.  Her 
back  was  long,  and  her  teeth  no 
wray  disgraced  it — they  could  not 
have  the  face,  nor  any  part  of  it, 
to  do  so.  Theophilus  Burr,  a  very 
constant  guest  at  Ravensholm, 
said — or  was  reported  to  have  said 
— she  was  like  a  comb,  all  teeth 
and  back.  So  that,  between  the 
sister's  dental  and  spinal  extension, 
and  the  brother's  tuft  and  frontal 
inflation,  a  very  presentable  person 
could  have  been  cut  out.  She  was 
a  limp  individual,  Miss  Rebecca 
was,  as  weak  and  mean  people  gen- 
erally are.  Her  arms  hung  dangling 
about,  like  those  pendent  birds'  nests 
which,  though  they  must  be  of  some- 
thing, seem  tobelong  to  nothing  ;  and 
her  legs  progressed  in  a  shambling, 
involved  sort  of  way,  as  if  entangled 
in  such  light  meshes  of  thought  as 
are  broken  through  wTith  a  touch, 
yet  communicate  a  visible  jar  to  the 
frame.  She  most  commonly  spoke 
to  the  carpet — irideed  to  some  one 
particular  pattern,  or  section  of  pat- 
tern, of  the  carpet  ;  though,  now 
and  then,  a  furtive  and  washy-eye 
appearance  betrayed  its  where- 
abouts— glance  it  could  hardly  be 
called,  for  that  infers  more  or  less 
of  intelligence. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Becky  1  " 

"Well,  brother — nothing,brother." 
The  carpet  was  bored  at,  luckily 
not  into.  "  Gordon  " — he  was  the 
park-keeper — "  Gordon  says  he  has 
found  the  outlying  buck,  and  is 
waiting  for  orders." 
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"  Why  did  uot  he  come  here — 
all — himself?    Shoot  him." 

Whether  Gordon  or  the  buck 
were  to  undergo  that  little  amia- 
bility did  not  seem  quite  clear. 
Miss  Rebecca  probably  gathered 
better  information  from  the  bright 
threads  she  was  studying,  for  she 
silently  withdrew. 

Five  minutes  later,  Jack  and  the 
park-keeper,  with  an  underling  and 
two  couple  of  hounds,  were  seen 
quietly  making  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  copse  at  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  property,  quite 
three  miles  from  the  abbey. 

Once  more  sounded  the  li  brary  bell. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Burr?" 

"  Not  long  gone  into  the  breakfast- 
room,  sir." 

u  Tell  him — ah — ah — no  ;  I'll  go 
myself.  Excuse  me,  doctor,  a  mo- 
ment. You  will  find  many  of  the 
sciences  on  the  shelves,  presided  over 
by  their  respective  busts."  (I  was  once 
there,  and  saw  Newton  looking  down 
upon  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine — as 
well  he  might.)  "  There  are  also, 
scattered  about,  most  of  the  leading 
periodicals,  and  a  striking  edition 
of  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  ; '  " 
whereupon,  without  any  attempt 
at  getting  a  closer  view  of  the  ceil- 
ing, he  rolled  himself  off  to  the 
breakfast-room  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  there  found  his  guest  cultivating 
the  good-will  of  the  inner  man  with 
commendable  perseverance. 

"  Burr,  I  want  you  to  take  horse 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  follow  my 
daughter  to  the  Gorse  Copse.  She's 
on  Flying  Cloud — the  fastest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  enduring 
horse  she  has.  That  means  mis- 
chief; and,  you  see,  I  don't  like 
her  to  go  about,  you  know,  with- 
out some  companion  besides  the 
keepers." 

He  loved  his  child  ;  and  his 
affected,  drawling  folly  was,  for  the 
moment,  brushed  out  of  his  path 
by  that  love. 


"  My  dear  major,  this  potted 
grouse  is  absolute  perfection  ;  and 
so  is  the  char  ;  most  appetizing,  I 
do  assure  you,  washed  down  with 
that  Lafitte.  Cook  and  butler  must 
be  invaluable." 

"Not  quite.  They  have  their 
value  ;  and  a  pretty  high  figure  it 
is,  I  can  tell  you— -ah — well — yes. 
I'll  order  your  favourite,  Black 
Tinker,  to  be  saddled  and  brought 
round  directly.  They're  after  that 
outlying  buck,  look  you." 

As  the  honest  chronicler  of  an 
"  ower  true  "  tale,  I  am  bound,  in 
sorrow,  to  confess  that  Theophilus 
Burr  is  a  gentleman,  both  by  birth 
and  education.  His  earliest  ancestor, 
of  whom  history  has  any  knowledge, 
was  a  South  African  of  wide- 
spread celebrity  and  peculiar  tenacity 
— an  adhesiveness  rather  physical 
than  mental.  The  name,  like  the 
country,  was  barbarous  enough,  but 
may  be  freely  translated,  Grapple- 
plant,  with  whose  barbed  hooks  it- 
were  unwise  to  tamper.  Extensive 
branches  of  the  family  are  still 
rooted  in  the  old  country,  quite 
annoying  in  their  attentions  to  the 
stranger,  embracing  one  and  all  alike 
in  the  order  of  their  wide-spread 
affection;  while,  some  centuries  ago, 
an  emigration  of  discontented  mem- 
bers took  place  during  an  eclipse 
their  astronomy  had  not  taught 
them  was  but  a  temporary  hiding 
away  of  the  great  light.  Many  of 
these  settled  in  England,  where 
they  still  continue  to  flourish  in 
every  kind  of  soil,  but  seem  most 
at  home  in  a  fat  and  unctuous  loam. 
In  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  country  and  language,  they 
eventually  assumed  the  surname  of 
Burr,  a  creditable  modification  of 
the  more  vehement  South  African 
Grapple. 

The  father  of  our  present  acquaint- 
ance, Theophilus.  inherited  a  nice, 
compact,  ring-fence  property  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  a  year,  which  was 
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speedily  absorbed  by  the  race-course 
and  the  gaming-table — two  stools 
between  which,  even  in  a  poor  dim 
starlight,  we  can  trace  a  tolerable 
mound  of  struggling  humanity. 
Fond  of  horses  as  was  his  only 
son,  and  well-educated  as  that  son 
was,  he  had  an  unhappy  knack  of 
indolence  ;  which,  after  his  father's 
death,  and  when  comparative  want 
stared  him  in  the  face,  proved  a  bar 
a  few  holes  too  high  for  him. 

Manly  contest ;  creature  com- 
forts. Wooden  stools  and  easy- 
chairs.  I  knew  a  man  who  said 
he  was  born  a  Christian.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  are  introduced 
into  a  world  of  wooden  stools  ? 
Stuff.  There's  wool  enough  to 
cushion  every  stool.  Where  ?  De- 
serve it,  and  you'll  find  it; — no 
man  is  born  to  his  deserts ;  he 
makes  them  ;  and  rises,  falls,  or 
hovers,  accordingly.  Theophilus 
Burr  had  feelings  above  the  para- 
sitical, creep,  creep  ;  but  sloth  grows 
sleek  on  aspirations.  Up-hill  work 
was  fatiguing  ;  and,  until  at  the 
very  top,  nothing  could  be  seen  be- 
yond— save  always  the  beckoning 
seraph  above.  Dowm-hill  was  easy 
enough  ;  but  however  frowned  upon 
by  bitter  regrets,  or  smiled  upon  by 
sweet  temptations,  he  could  neither 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  common 
drunkard,  nor  trick  himself  out  in 
cap  and  the  bells  :  if  too  indolent  for 
independence,  he  was  too  refined  to 
relish  low  debauchery.  He  visited 
his  friends — poor  fellow  ! 

Black  Tinker  was  at  the  door ; 
and  Theophilus,  who  loved  a  horse, 
I  must  say,  better  than  potted  grouse 
and  Lafitte,  was  soon  stretching  over 
the  greensward  at  a  pace  which 
quickly  brought  him  up  to  Jack  and 
her  companions. 

Raising  his  hat — 

"  I  know,  Miss  Toplofty,  you  have 
a  soul  above  the  usual  meteorological 
6  moist  morning  '  salutations  for 
which  islanders  are  renowned." 


#  "  Thank  you,  sir ;  your  colours  of 
discrimination  are  strongly  marked. 
Well,  I  see  the  direction  of  your 
satirical  eye.  Why  does  not  it  give 
you  a  topic?  Why  don't  you  say, 
*  What  business  had  you  to  tear  your 
habit?'  Nevermind;  I  know  you 
always  carry  safety-pins  for  the 
benefit  of  distressed  damsels.  Be 
quiet,  Cloud ;  stand  still.  There, 
stick  it  together.  Famous,  by  Diana! 
famously  and  gallantly  done.  St. 
Hubert  introduces  us  to  strange  tire- 
women.  Away,  away!  to  the  Gorse 
Copse — away  !  " 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Deer  don't  seem  to  be  one  jot  better 
than  their  human  superiors.  How- 
ever unerring  instinct  may  be,  it 
sometimes  falls  into  a  not  very  con- 
temptible imitation  of  reason.  What 
fools  they  are,  those  instinct-en- 
dowed, poor,  persecuted  beasts,  to 
try  the  zig-zag  eccentricities  of  the 
higher  animal ! 

The  outlying  buck!  Stupid, 
stupid — oh,  most  stupid!  Once 
yield  a  single  inch  of  vantage- 
ground  to  temptation,  and  how  often 
soever  we  or  they  may  be  driven 
away  and  restored  to  the  old  quar- 
ters and  happier  associates  —  the 
quenchless  thirst  is  upon  all  ;  the 
mania  of  outbreaking  has  seized  its 
victims  ;  and  the  mud  and  the  mire 
and  the  filth  become  the  paradise  of 
the  besotted. 

But  deer,  after  all,  do  in  some 
things  show  more  sense  than  the 
humans  ;  for  if  any  wild  whim  ever 
drives  them  from  their  herds  and 
pastures  green,  they  contrive  to  keep 
plenty  of  flesh  on  their  bones  and 
fat  on  their  flesh,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  human 
groveller,  who  is,  for  the  most  part, 
as  insignificant  of  body  as  mean  of 
conduct  and  low  of  mind. 

As  our  friends  of  the  last  chapter 
trotted  quietly  on  towards  the  covert 
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where  the  buck  had  been  last  seen, 
the  lady  of  Ravensholm  introduced 
the  amusement  to  which  she  seemed 
passionately  addicted — she  whistled. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Toplofty." 

"Well,  Theophilus,  it's  your  fault. 
You're  dull  this  morning.  Why 
don't  you  amuse  me?" 

•'What,  mel  and  all  these  rivals 
about?" 

"Nothing  can  rival  Mr.  Theo- 
philus Burr  !  "  and  she  laughed. 

"  Treason  to  endless  rivals,  Miss 
Toplofty.  First,  there's  Flying 
Cloud  ;  then  the  buck  ;  then  the 
hounds.  I  have  even  traced,  before 
now,  rivalry  in  a  juvenile  troutlet  of 
three  or  four  ounces ;  nay,  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  very  fly  where- 
with he  was  beguiled;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  pea-rifle  and  the  rooks." 

"  You've  traced  all  that,  have  you, 
sir?  It's  complimentary;  for  it 
shows  you  have  been  making  com- 
parisons between  three  of  us — my- 
self, yourself,  and  the  troutlet — in 
which  you  play  second  to  the  fish, 
and  I  play  first.  Well,  you're  quite 
right  in  the  tracing  ;  the  inference 
is  another  thing.  After  all,  you  see 
no  deeper  than  the  silly,  surface- 
skimming  swallow." 

"  There  are  depths,  lady,  that  a 
discreet  swallow  may  see,  but  con- 
sider dangerous  to  fathom." 

She  looked  up  suddenly — a  light 
smile  was  departing  from  his  lips. 

"  You  are  fond  of  ambiguous 
speeches  ;  nor  is  this  the  first  time 
they  have  taken  the  same  direction. 
From  a  man  noted  for  implying 
more  than  he  says,  you  must  neces- 
sarily know  more  than  you  say.  Is 
not  that  sound  ?  " 

"Irrefutable.  But  surely  my 
reply  was  very  innocent,  and  natu- 
rally followed  your  question?  " 

"  Xo  ;  you  let  off  a  little  sarcasm. 
Sarcasm's  a  showy  thing."' 

"I  thought  you  fancied  just  now 
there  was  more  in  it  than  met  the 
ear — something  that '  passe th  show.' " 


"And  so  there  was."  Her  voice 
rang  out  in  momentary  sharpness 
and  anger,  as  she  reined  up  her  marc 
with  a  suddenness  that  almost  threw 
the  animal  on  her  haunches.  In 
another  instant  her  tones  were 
steady  and  calm,  while,  looking  full 
at  her  coinpauion,  she  said,  with  a 
deliberation  as  unusual  as  her  former 
hastiness, — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  forest 
of  St.  Germain?  " 

Theophilus  Burr  was  not  apt  to 
be  taken  aback  ;  there  was  nothing 
of  the  parched -pea  startlishness 
about  him.  He,  however,  did  look 
at  his  fair  questioner  very  curiously. 
Her  eye  met  his  clearly  and  hon- 
estly, not  defiantly ;  and  he  re- 
plied,— 

"  My  geographical  knowledge  does 
extend  that  far." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  your  ethnological 
knowledge  extends  to  a  venerable, 
gray-haired  forester?  " 

He  hesitated ;  and,  looking  far 
ahead,  replied, — 

"Note  that  tree,  Miss  Toplofty; 
its  main  branch  is  broken  to  the 
ground.  The  tree  itself  barely 
exists." 

She  saw  it;  and  she  knew  all  was 
known. 

For  a  while  she  was  softened  into 
a  kindly,  yearning  girl,  with  a  purity 
and  singleness  of  feeling  that  would 
take  nothing  from  the  attractions  of 
her  more  pretentious  sisters.  Pre- 
tentious !  yes,  it  may  be  a  good  word 
lor  the  sisters,  but  by  no  means 
applies  to  the  unseen  character  of 
the  heiress  of  Ravensholm. 

She  rode  on  slowly  and  silently. 
Imagination  showed  her  a  hut  in 
that  forest  which  she  had  seen  be- 
fore. A  tear  quivered  on  her  eye- 
lashes ;  a  shadow  rested  on  her 
whole  countenance — she  was  sad. 
Jack,  the  dashing  "girl  of  the 
period,"  was  sad.  How  hateful  is 
that  miserable  slang  !  If  she  to 
whom  it  applies  knew  the  real  truth 
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of  men's  hearts,  she  would  laugh  at 
the  lip-service  and  shrink  from  the 
bitter  mockery — unless  either  silly 
or  miserable — too  weak  to  under- 
stand, or  too  unhappy  to  heed.  She 
was  sad  :  not  the  fast  lady,  nor  the 
heiress  of  probably  a  million,  but 
the  true  woman.  Then  masculine 
feminity  is  not  proof  against  sor- 
row; nor  is  money,  mirth — droll,  that 
truth  and  nature  could  pierce  such 
armour.  She  was  sad.  What  was 
there  to  make  her  so  ?  Had  she  a 
skeleton  closet  afar  off — in  the  old 
forest  of  St.  Germain  ?  Might  not 
Burr's  language  of  figurative  illus- 
tration  have  been  an  offshoot  from 
the  flowery  land  of  the  bard  ?  But 
the  symbolized  reply  was  direct  to 
her  own  question.    What  then? 

"  Shall  I  draw  the  covert,  my 
lady  ? " 

It  was  Gordon — who  had  no 
more  sentiment  in  his  heart  than  in 
his  stirrup-leather. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  buck  was  lodged — the 
Gorse  Copse. 

Where  was  the  tear-drop — the 
human  shadow  that  had  rested  on 
the  usually,  or  unusually,  bold  coun- 
tenance ?  The  charm  of  softness  was 
gone  \  and  it  was  Jack  that,  loud  of 
voice,  exclaimed, — 

"  Cast  off — though  they  are  but 
harriers,  they'll  soon  rouse  him." 

Two  things  in  tbis  chase  must 
seem  strange  to  the  deer-hunter — 
that  only  two  couple  of  hounds,  and 
those  harriers,  were  out  ;  and 
next,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  for 
it  was  December — long  after  deer- 
hunting  was  at  an  end.  The  fact 
is,  that  as  orders  had  been  given  to 
shoot  the  outlying  buck,  the  great 
heiress  and  fast  young  lady  deter- 
mined to  make  it  an  excuse  for  a 
gallop,  and  do  something  unlike  any- 
body else.  What  is  eccentricity? 
a  chimney-sweep  with  a  clean 
face,  or  a  Mammonite  with  clean 
hands. 


"  Tally-ho  !  gone  away  !  "  It 
was  again  Jack's  voice. 

She  had  little  experience  in  deer- 
hunting  ;  and,  judging  from  her  view- 
halloo,  did  not  seem  quite  clear 
whether  the  antlers  belonged  to  a 
fox  or  a  hare.  Certain  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  buck  was  roused  ;  and 
away  he  went  before  the  dogs  had 
entered  his  lodging.  Burr,  in  some 
excitement  from  the  scene,  sent  his 
horse  over  the  fence  that  bounded 
the  copse,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
alighting  in  the  midst  of  a  high  and 
thick  clump  of  gorse. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  Jack. 

It  was  a  comical  hunt.  Given,  a 
buck,  four  harriers,  a  keeper,  a 
young  lady,  and  a  friend — how  to 
make  anything  of  it  ? 

The  hounds  were  soon  in  full  cry, 
and  showed  speed  enough  to  drive 
the  buck  out  of  the  canter  at  which 
he  started. 

Expectations  are  poor  reliances. 
Instead  of  making  a  bee- track  to  the 
park  and  his  old  associates,  the  noble 
animal  held  on  in  the  direction  of 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool.  The  hunt 
became  known  throughout  the  bo- 
rough in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
and  as  it  approached  the  nucleus  of 
Squashy  a  goodly  number  of  foot- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  small  boys 
and  a  few  horsemen,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  spring  up,  like  poor  rela- 
tions, neither  useful  nor  ornamental 
—wanting,  not  wanted.  The  buck 
was  as  self-possessed  as  a  rainbow, 
which  comes  quietly  in  and  goes 
quietly  out,  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  betrayed  no  signs  of 
being  disconcerted  ;  but,  quietly 
heading  round,  made  a  gentle  curve 
toward  Ravensholm.  One  horse- 
man appeared  on  the  ground  that 
could  hardly  have  been  expected — 
Sir  George  de  la  Tour. 

He  had  seen  the  strange  sight  of 
a  lady  in  the  field,  and  unattended, 
on  a  day  when  the  Ravensholm 
hounds  were  taking  their  ease  in  the 
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kennel.  Unattended  —  what  had 
become  of  Burr?  After  his  jump 
into  the  gorse  he  had  not  joined  in 
the  gallop. 

Sir  George  was  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  having  had  a  twenty- one 
years'  minority,  though  his  father 
had  only  a  small  fortune, he  was,  him- 
self, the  observed  of  many  dowagers, 
and,  it  may  not  be  denied,  of  some  of 
the  daughters.  The  dowagers,  one 
and  all.  saw  nothing  but  the  money 
in  the  funds,  the  securities,  and  the 
acres.  If  of  oblique  vision,  they 
were  of  an  inquiring  nature  ;  and  in 
the  direction,  they  could  see,  uncom- 
monly sharp.  But  they  had  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  the  position  as 
well  as  the  pocket  ;  for  whatever 
Major  Toplofty  might  think  or  pre- 
tend to  the  contrary,  the  mistress  of 
The  Towers  was  somebody.  If  the 
daughters  in  a  few  instances  saw 
through  the  matronly  spectacles, 
there  were  some  fair  exceptions  : — 

"  Well,  really,  he  has  one  beauty 
— magnificent  hair." 

"  He  has  intellect,  too."  This 
was  said,  more  hesitatingly  than  it 
deserved,  by  a  young  lady  who  was 
evidently  living  in  a  society  where 
the  material  did  duty  for  mind  ; 
where  wealth  lorded  it  over  wis- 
dom, and  crests  and  coronets  were 
the  only  currency.  Like  the  Calif  or- 
nian  datura,  which  is  deadly  poison 
that  no  cattle  will  touch,  and  which 
grows  where  all  other  vegetation 
would  perish,  so  is  the  barren  and 
stony  desert  of  mind  a  fit  district  for 
the  growth  of  the  first  harmful  para- 
site whose  seed  may  drop  there — a 
finger-post  of  avoidance. 

Sir  George  was  soon  by  the  side 
of  the  heiress. 

"  Deer-hunting  in  December,  Miss 
Toplofty  !  " 

"  You  know,  they  say  I  am  queer 
under  the  thatch,  Sir  George  ;  but  I 
do  assure  you  I  should  be  turned  out 
of  any  asylum,  whatever  my  friends 
may  think." 


Sir  George's  bow  might  have  been 
either  ves  or  no. 

"  You  think  I  should  not  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  assuredly 
would.  But  I  acknowledge  to  being 
an  old-fashioned  young  man  ;  that 
is,  I  hold  on  to  certain  old-fashioned 
ideas." 

w  You  prefer  the  sober  pillion  of 
the  past?" 

"  Worse  and  worse." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  com- 
pliment— if  you  can  reconcile  it  to 
your  conscience  to  think  it  one.  I 
wonder  what  you  would  have  done 
in  the  good  old  Saxon  times,  when 
according  to  the  teaching  of  some 
musty  historians,  the  ladies  were 
innocent  of  side-saddles,  and  wielded 
a  very  formidable  sort  of  cat-o'-three 
tails  by  way  of  occasional  gentle 
hint  to  their  steeds.  But  however 
solemn,  or  however  lively,  might 
have  been  their  witching  feats  of 
horsemanship,  what  charms  could 
they  have  had  for  the  old-fashioned 
young  man  %  " 

"  There  is  no  situation,  Miss  Top- 
lofty, absolutely  no  situation  in  which 
a  lady  looks  so  well  as  in  the  saddle. 
AIL  the  silks  and  satins,  and  laces 
and  jewels,  and  airs  and  graces  of 
the  ball-room,  '  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires '  by  the  side  of  the  rider.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  over-refine.  Mar- 
tinus's  shield  was  polished  into  the 
lid  of  a  brass  pot." 

k<  Have  you  too  fallen  into  the 
6  airs  and  graces  '  slang,  the  student 
of  The  Towers  ?— oh,  fie  !" 

<{  I  retract,  and  confess  that  the 
common  linking  together  of  airs  and 
graces  is  a  mistake.  They  are  in  a 
false  position.  Were  they  ever  seen 
in  compauy  ?  " 

"  If  Burr  were  here  he  would  say, 
'  Look  at  us  two.'  " 

"  In  spite  of  Mr.  Burr,  I  must 
allow  I  have  always  thought  that 
when  the  airs  came  in  the  graces 
went  out." 

"  You  abused  something  very  op- 
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posite  just  now — the  pillions.  Queen 
Elizabeth  adopted  the  fashion." 

"  Yes,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
often  riding  behind  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, whence  she  no  doubt  obtained 
a  most  interesting  view  of  the  back 
part  of  his  lordship's  wig." 

"  So-ho,  mare  !  She's  getting  im- 
patient, Sir  George.  What  a  pace 
we  must  be  going  to  talk  in  this 
way.  Yet  we,  that  is,  I,  am  hunt- 
ing !  Forward  then,  forward  !  Ho  ! 
ho  !  look  there  1  the  noble  beast  is 
making  straight  for  the  lake.  There 
may  be  work  for  thee,  good  mare — 
and  well  I  warrant  thou  wilt  do  it." 

"  He'll  never  take  the  water  this 
weather,  Miss  Toplofty  "  —  it  was 
December, 'as  we  have  said,  and  cold 
enough,  though  without  frost — "let 
us  go  round  by  the  Bowling-green 
Road,  and  whichever  way  he  may 
take  we  shall  meet  him  on  the  other 
side." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  unmis- 
takable curl  on  her  lip. 
"  Go." 

She  touched  the  neck  of  her 
favourite  with  the  point  of  her  whip, 
and  fleet  indeed  must  have  been  the 
horse  that  could  have  kept  up  with 
her.  Sir  George  was  only  mounted 
on  one  of  his  ordinary  hacks,  and 
almost  while  you  could  say  the  fact 
she  was  half-a-mile  ahead. 

As  they  ueared  the  lake  described 
in  the  last  chapter  the  ground  be- 
came more  rugged,  and  the  trees 
sufficiently  close  to  make  riding 
difficult,  at  anything  like  speed,  im- 
possible. Little  as  Jack  cared  about 
dangers  aud  impossibilities,  she  was 
obliged  to  moderate  her  pace.  Be- 
tween the  belt  of  trees  she  had  en- 
tered and  the  lake  there  lay  about 
a  hundred  yards  of  open  green  turf. 
Penetrated  through  it,  and  arrived 
on  the  clear  space,  she  reined  up 
quick  as  thought.  The  buck  was 
directly  before  her,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  lake.  His  head  was 
thrown  back.    He  was  listening  in- 


tently. The  distant  cry  of  hounds 
came  faintly  down  the  breeze.  He 
shook  his  magnificent  antlers,  as  if 
in  defiance,  at  the  moment  our  hun- 
tress appeared.  The  next  instant  he 
was  making  for  the  opposite  bank — 
it  might  be  150  yards. 

"Now,  beauty,  thou  hast  well 
earned  in  many  a  hard  day  thy 
name  of  Flying  Cloud  by  land — on, 
on,  old  lady,  and  try  thy  skill  by 
water  !  " 

A  few  bounds,  a  leap,  and  a 
splash  told  the  result.  That  leap 
and  that  splash  placed  her  hardly 
twenty  yards  behind  the  deer.  But 
a  buck  swims  better  than  a  horse. 
Both  are  low  in  the  water;  the  horse, 
however,  labouring  most,  probably 
because  encumbered  with  the  rider, 
though  I  never  happened  to  see  a  horse 
take  the  water  of  his  own  accord. 

When  the  buck  again  felt  land 
he  had  more  than  doubled  the  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  his  soli- 
tary pursuer.  Shaking  the  wet  from 
his  sides,  he  looked  calmly  round, 
and  trotted  as  calmly  off.  Jack 
urged  on  the  best-beloved  of  her 
stud,  and  was  landed  close  to  the 
spot  chosen  by  the  chase.  Without 
a  second's  pause,  the  water  pouring 
from  every  part  of  her  dress,  on  she 
went  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
buck,  as  he  entered  the  belt  of  trees 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  side  of 
the  lake  she  had  just  left. 

"  Away,  brave  mare,  away,  away  ! 
Ha  !  "  She  slackened  speed.  The 
sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  told  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  the  outlyer,  as  Sir 
George  de  la  Tour  trotted  up  to 
her,  and  Gordon,  with  the  hounds, 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.  Sir  George  had  passed  round 
one  end  of  it,  expecting  to  see  some- 
thing of  our  fast  friend  in  that 
direction.  He  heard  the  shot,  and 
suspecting  the  cause,  was  making 
the  best  of  his  way  in  the  direction, 
when  Jack,  the  water  dripping  from 
her  habit,  was  at  his  side. 
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4£  Surely,  Miss  Toplofty,  you  have 
not  been  through  the  lake  ?" 

"  So  would  you  too,  Sir  George, 
if  you  had  anything  better  than  a 
hack  under  you." 

Even  during  her  wild  gallop  it 
smote  her  she  had  been  unjust  in 
sneering  at  Sir  George's  gallantry, 
and  thus  she  strove  to  smooth  away 
any  little  rough  feeling  that  might 
remain. 

"  You  see  I  am  only  a  trifle  moist 
— match  the  climate  first-rate,  and 
especially  the  squashy  example  of  it." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  sit  there 
jesting,  but  let  us  make  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  abbey." 

"  Poor  Cloud,  my  pet  !  yes,  you 
ought  to  be  in  your  stable.  So  you 
shall  soon.  Let  us  first  see  what  sort 
of  a  shot  that  fellow  lias  made,"  and 
she  rode  on  more  leisurely  through 
the  trees  commonly  known  as  the 
South  Belt,  from  being  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake.  Here  and  there 
are  open  spaces  of  a  few  yards 
diameter.  In  one  of  these  lay  the 
buck,  and  by  his  side  stood  an  under 
keeper  leaning  on  his  rifle.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  had  been  stationed 
by  the  park-keeper  to  iutercept 
the  unlucky  outlyer  before  he 
reached  the  herd.  She  looked 
down  upon  the  victim  of  discon- 
tent, not  as  Louise  Toplofty,  but  as 
J  ack. 

"  Whoo-up  !  — ware  haunch  !" — 
though  there  was  not  a  hound  near. 
44  A  noble  brute  —  a  noble  brute, 
indeed !  Close  up  to  sixteen  stone 
and  a  half,  and  at  this  time  of  year,  eh, 
Sir  George  1  Where  is  he  hit,  Sam  ] " 

"  Between  eye  and  ear,  my  lady." 

"  Good  aim — good  aim  and  true. 
I  won't  forget." 

"  Oh,  my  lady  !  thank  you,  my 
lady.    My  luck's  come." 

44  Don't  be  too  sure.  Remember 
this — For  what  saith  the  Koran  in 
chapter  the  third, — '  Confine  not  thy 
neighbour  too  close  to  his  word.' 
Good  doctrine — good  doctrine  for 


promises,  no  matter  what  their 
creed." 

"  Do,  pray,  Miss  Toplofty,  let  me 
persuade  you  to  hasten  home  ;  you 
are  really  risking  serious  illness." 

44  There's  nothing  like  having 
one's  own  way  for  getting  up  amiable 
compliance  with  reproof.  You  shall 
now  persuade  me,  although,  as  you 
well  know,  I  have  not,  under  other 
circumstances,  an  inch  of  persuad- 
able stuff  about  me.  Well,  well, 
Cloud,  you  deserve  to  be  cared  for 
— and  shall.  Are  you  coming  to 
the  abbey,  Sir  George  ?  Then 
good-bye!"  and  away  she  flew. 

"My  lady  can  ride  and  swim  a 
horse,  too.    She  have  got  pluck!" 

This  was  said  to  the  }Toung  baronet 
by  the  expecting  recipient  of  her 
bounty;  yet  it  was  nothing  laid  on 
with  a  trowel — it  was  genuine  ad- 
miration. What  is  admirable  to 
one  is  silly  or  unamiable  to  another. 
Why?  Ask  education.  Mind  does 
not  always  mind  what  it  is  about, 
even  when  you  have  got  the  true 
answer. 

As  Sir  George  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  The  Towers  on  his 
tired  hack,  he  thought,  as  well,  that 
pluck  was  a  fine  thing,  and  that  it 
by  no  means  diminished  the  grace 
of  the  feminine  character,  if  dis- 
played on  adequate  emergency.  He 
detested  pure  and  unadulterated 
namby  -  pamby  ;  yet,  though  he 
thought  Louise  had  a  kindly,  feeling 
heart,  the  sentiment  was  sunk,  and 
his  esteem  with  it,  in  the  daring  and 
eccentric  Jack. 

However  all  novelists  may  deal 
in  the  supernatural,  I  never  yet 
came  across  the  bird,  whether  under 
Irish  or  any  other  sky,  that  could 
alight  on  two  trees  at  the  same  time. 
Shall  we  go  to  The  Towers  or  the 
abbey  ?  Follow  Sir  George  or  the 
lady  ?    Certainly  the  lady. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  after  leav- 
ing her  companion  she  rode  straight 
into  the  stable-yard,  as   was  her 
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usual  custom.  On  this  occasion,  the 
groom  who  came  to  take  her  horse 
was  almost  too  astonished  at  the 
condition  of  his  mistress  to  touch 
his  cap. 

"  Well,  Dick,  what  are  you  staring 
at?  Maybe  never  wet  through  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  lazy  life  ! 
Great  mind  to  make  you  swim  the 
lake  when  the  first  frost  comes. 
Look  you  here,  Dick ;  how  is  Bill 
Gregory  ?"  She  was  off  her  horse, 
and  leading  her  to  the  stable  her- 
self. 

The  doctor  has  cut  a  piece  out 
of  his  skull,  my  lady,  and  ses  as  he's 
all  right  with  what's  left  of  it ; 
leastways,  as  he  soon  will  be.  He 
is  asleep  now." 

u  Come  up,  Cloud ;  you've  got 
yourself  very  wet.  Oh,  you  foolish, 
sleek,  dashing  pet !  how  could  you 
do  such  a  thing  ?  Now,  look  smart, 
Dick,  if  you  have  it  in  you.  Just 
shake  a  handful  of  bran  into  a  quart 
of  water,  with  a  quart  of  ale  in  it ; 
two  or  three  go-downs,  and  she'll  be 
ready  for  another  bath.  Then, 
mind  you,  if  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  I  find  one  wet  hair  upon  her, 
you  look  out.  I'll  be  here  punctual." 

Then  she  began  to  think  of  her- 
self ;  and  hastening  to  her  own 
apartments  rang  for  her  lady's-maid. 
However  we  may  be  unable  to  track 
the  ins  and  the  outs  of  her  require- 
ments in  that  direction,  such  an 
important  personage  really  formed 
part  of  her  establishment.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  like  solitude — the  peace 
of  solitude  ;  a  consumptive  toad  in 
an  old  moist  cough-abounding  grotto. 
Try  it.    Jack  would  not. 

"  Now  then,  Roche,  you  see  I've 
got  damp.  Look  alive,  girl,  look 
alive  !  I  must  have  a  rub  down  as 
well  as  my  mare,  though  I  don't 
deserve  it  half  as  much." 

"  An'  is  it  ye're  going  to  have 
nothin'  warm  first  ?  Save  us  !  but 
it's  the  sickness  ye'll  be  getting, 
marm  ;  and  yersel'  so  cowld  !  " 


She  was  a  good,  kindly-hearted 
Irish  girl,  who  loved  her  mistress 
with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  her 
nationality.  And  so  she  ought — 
though  the  word  and  the  thing  are 
often  enough  struck  out  of  our  con- 
verse with  the  world.  Ought !  well, 
there  is  a  difference  between  know- 
ledge and  practice.  Roche's  were, 
however,  one  and  the  same  thing. 

"A  good  rub  down,  girl — fresh 
sheet  and  a  drench — is  enough  for 
any  of  us  between  breakfast  and 
dinner." 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  the  drench  ye'll 
be  getting  outside,  ye  mane,  my 
lady  ? — though,  be  the  Holy  Virgin, 
I  wouldn't  wonder." 

"  You're  a  good  girl,  Roche.  I 
daresay  you  can't  help  it.  There, 
now  go  \  I  sha'n't  want  you  till  first 
dinner-gong." 

Can't  help  being  a  good  girl ! 
Then  she  had  no  merit.  That  could 
not  be  it.  More  likely,  could  not 
help  being  what  her  mistress  called 
sharp ;  not  exactly  witty,  but  quick- 
witted. As  to  Jack's  own  neces- 
sities, she  told  them  pretty  correctly 
— a  rub  down  with  the  roughest  of 
rough  rubbers.  Afresh  sheet — just 
a  dry  set  of  clothing,  with  another 
hunting  habit  over  all.  A  drench — 
a  glass  of  sherry  to  wash  down  a 
biscuit. 

Sherry  —  strong  waters  passing 
under  the  name,  no  doubt.  The 
shady  ladies  of  Squashy-cum-Duck- 
pool  exhibited  the  palms  of  their 
hands — we  could  tell  their  fortunes 
without  that,  but  in  this  instance 
they  spread  them  forth  in  vehe- 
mently virtuous  deprecation,  or  its 
imitation,  of  what  they  said  was 
her  common  practice,  whether  the 
luncheon  hour  were  passed  in  the 
saddle  or  the  dining-room. 

Having  shaken  herself  into  some- 
thing like  her  usual  appearance,  she 
hurried  off  to  the  stable  to  look 
after  Flying  Cloud.  Finding  the 
groom  had  done  his  duty,  and  the 
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mare  as  lively  as  a  lark,  or  an  owl 
on  his  wedding-day,  she  made  direct 
for  the  library — Loftus  Toplofty 's 
ordinary  lair  when  at  home. 

"  Come  to  report,  governor. 
Found  in  Gorse  Copse.  Went  away 
through  Sedgemere  Bottom ;  over 
Stodinancroft  Hill ;  and  past  old 
Bilk's  place,  very  near  into  the 
mayor  and  corporation's  turret — 
the  Town  Hall.  Headed  short 
round.  No  end  of  Squashy  and 
Duckpool  showed ;  and  the  high 
and  mighty  master  of  The  Towers, 
too.  Back — -just  skirting  Sedgemere  ; 
along  Bristow's  level ;  and  by  the 
old  quarry ;  across  the  lake  ;  and, 
poor  fellow  !  he  was  shot  by  Sam 
Bullock,  close  to  the  Ladies'  Walk." 

"  Ah— yes— well.  Where's  Burr? 
I  want  his  opinion  about  cutting 
down  that  timber.  I  mean — ah — 
yes — what  he  thinks  of  my  deci- 
sion." 

"  Have  not  the  least  idea  where 
he  is." 

"  Eh  ?  what,  I  sent  him  after 
you." 

"I  thought  so.  Well,  he  did 
join  me  ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
and  Black  Tinker,  they  were  hard 
at  it  in  the  thick  of  a  thundering 
high  piece  of  gorse  clump;  and,  I 
can  tell  you,  the  spurs  were  going 
it  pretty  smart — not  his  ;  but  the 
sharp  spurs  of  the  prickly  plant 
were  making  the  nicest  pin-cushions 
you  can  imagine  of  his  calves  !  " 

"  Ah— well — wrong.  Sir  George 
de  la  Tour  was  out.  Right.  Old 
stock — very  old." 

Old  stocks  are  often  queer 
coloured  ;  «  sere  and  yellow  leaf,' 
you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Branches  better." 

"Green,  Loo,  green;"  and  he 
chuckled  as  his  father  might  have 
done  on  that  subject. 

"I  thought  you  rather  patronized 
Sir  George." 

"  So  I  do — the  baronet,  not  the 
branch.    He  is  too  low,  however, 


— too  low  for  my  Loo,"  and  he 
caressingly  tapped  his  coronet- 
shaped  inkstand. 

t5  Though  Loo  m:iy  be  no  match 
for  him,  Jack  is." 

"Eh?— ah— well  ;  that  is  to 
say—" 

She  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  III. 

On  a  high,  plain,  wooden  stool,  at  a, 
high,  plain,  wooden  desk,  sat  a 
middle-aged  gentlemau,  whose  shin- 
ing bald  head  impressed  one  with 
favourable  ideas  of  both  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character.  His 
countenance  certaiuly  bespoke  some- 
thing of  the  bon  vivant ;  but  his 
bright  and  intelligent  eye  contra- 
dicted emphatically  any  excess  ;  and 
all  that  could  be  said  was,  he 
preferred  wine  to  water,  and  venison 
to  mutton;  yet  never  grumbled  at 
the  more  humble  fare.  This  was 
David  Dunstable  Hyde,  gentleman 
and  attorney-at-law  ;  more  familiarly 
known  as  i(  Honest  Davy."  He 
derived  this  distinction  from  a  cir- 
cumstance more  remarkable  than 
the  distinction  itself,  as  well  as  his 
success  in  life. 

Grattan's  idea  is  magnificent — • 
"  The  gates  of  promotion  were  shut 
upon  him,  as  those  of  glory  opened." 
It  is  a  noble  thought,  and  a  bitter 
satire.  Possibly  that  may  be  the 
why  aud  the  wherefore  promotion 
did  not  fall  on  the  most  knowing 
thing  in  the  world — an  attorney's 
magpie.  I  don't,  by  that,  mean  the 
barrister — he  goes  far  ahead  of 
mere  chatter  and  peculation  ;  but  I 
mean  the  actual,  bona  fide  biped  of 
feathers.  I  dare  say  you  remember 
the  Thud's  indignation  on  being 
accused  of  theft.  He  drew  himself 
up  haughtily,  and  replied,  with  a 
curious  assumption  of  dignity, — 

"  No,  sir  ;  murder,  not  robbery, 
is  my  profession  !  " 

I  am  not  going  to  disparage  the 
27—2 
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magpie,  though  he  was  no  mur- 
derer. The  maid  and  his  worship 
may  not  say  quite  so  much  for  his 
honesty.  I  will — instinct  cannot  be 
dishonest. 

David  Dunstable  Hyde  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  by  education, 
and  by  conduct.  With  more  than  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, his  practice  was,  in  early  life, 
far  from  being  as  extensive  as  it 
ought  to  have  been — as  he  deserved 
that  it  should  have  been — as  it 
sometimes  is  in  those  to  whom  it 
should  not  have  been.  A  singular 
incident  drew  him  from  the  dark 
corner  and  pitchforked  him  into 
practice. 

A  lady  client,  Mistress  Jane 
Barry,  had  purchased  furniture,  for 
which  she  paid  upwards  of  300/. 
As  she  happened  to  be  transacting 
some  other  business  with  her  legal 
adviser,  Hyde,  she  deposited  the 
receipt  with  him  for  greater  security. 
The  interview  over,  he  accompanied 
his  client  to  the  door,  and  stood 
there  talking  with  her  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  or  so.  Having  duly 
bowed  her  out,  he  returned  to  his 
paper-scattered  table  ;  and  bundling 
his  hite  visitor's  documents  together, 
he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  his 
office  and  deposited  them  in  the 
tin  box  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Barry's 
especial  use. 

"  Receipt,"  muttered  he — "re- 
ceipt !  Why  all  the  receipts  of  the 
country  would  be  safe  there.  I 
should  like  to  try." 

"Receipts!"  screamed  a  tame 
magpie,  that  when  her  owner  was 
in  his  office  was  allowed  full  liberty 
to  rove  about. 

"Ha,  ha,  Maggie!  what  dost 
thou  think  of  receipts,  I  should  like 
to  know?  " 

"  Red  tape- — red  tape  ! — ha,  ha, 
ha  !  "  screeched  Maggie. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Hyde,  "  that's 
all  you  know  about  it.  Come  here.1' 

"Ha,   ha,   ha!"    chuckled  the 


bird,  as  he  fluttered  over  the  at- 
torney's desk,  and  began  to  whet  his 
beak  on  the  leaden  contrivance  for 
ink,  as  if  preparing  to  pilch  into 
the  scanty  array  of  written,  but 
more  abundant  stock  of  printed, 
documents  strewed  around. 

She  had  a  large  wooden-barred 
cage,  had  Maggie,  wherein  her  mas- 
ter carefully  shut  her  up  when  he 
left  the  office  ;  but  gave  the  prisoner 
her  "  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  " 
on  his  return.  His  burden  of  prac- 
tice being,  in  those  days,  too  light 
to  be  at  all  oppressive  or  exacting, 
he  often  amused  himself  by  teach- 
ing his  feathered  companiou,  and  by 
watching  her  tricks  in  abstracting 
whatever  was  in  her  reach  and  not 
beyond  her  power  of  beak ;  either 
flying  off  with  it  to  her  cage,  or 
creeping  furtively  by  the  side  of  the 
wall  till  she  thought  herself  unno- 
ticed, when  she  would  commonly 
begin  tearing  it  in  pieces,  scolding 
most  vehemently  if  it  were  taken 
from  her.  On  account  of  this  pro- 
pensity, Hyde  never  dared  leave  the 
bird  her  freedom  when  he  was  not 
there  himself.  His  practice  leaning 
toward  the  geometrical-point  order 
— position  without  parts — the  few 
papers  he  had  were  of  all  ihe 
greater  value  to  him  ;  and  Maggie, 
when  in  solitude,  was  securely 
caged. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  last  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Barry  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  same  box  for  a 
paper  he  required.  On  opening  the 
bundle  he  had  secured  on  the  occa- 
sion of  that  visit,  he  missed  the 
receipt.  He  felt  sure  of  having  tied 
it  up  in  the  packet  now  before  him. 
It  was  not  there.  The  box  was 
emptied.  It  was  not  there.  The 
table  underwent  strict  scrutiny  ;  the 
drawers — vain  was  the  search. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  was  that 
"  wretched  receipt  "  on  the  lips  of 
the  attorney  ;  and  very  soon  "  re- 
ceipt, receipt "  dropped  as  often — 
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not  quite  like  honey — from  Maggie's 
hive. 

"Thou  bird  of  evil,  hold  thy 
stupid  tongue  !  " 

She  did  hold  her  tongue  ;  but  as 
the  deepest,  darkest  colour  is  only 
a  step  in  the  purest,  most  silvery 
ray,  it  is  not  difficult  to  awaken  it. 
Davy's  command  awoke  it  in  Mag  ; 
and,  rolling  her  wicked  head  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  she 
looked  most  absurdly,  but  provok- 
ingly  and  viciously,  knowing. 

Unlikely  as  it  was  that  it  should 
be  ever  required,  he  was  still  deeply 
disturbed  on  account  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him. 

But  it  was  required. 

Less  than  two  years  after  the 
transaction,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  upholsterer  rested  beneath  a 
monument  of  his  own  design — an 
image,  wrought  out  in  granite,  of  a 
fine,  carved  and  draperied  four- 
poster,  surmounted  at  the  corners 
by  something  resembling  bunches  of 
ripe  grass — they  were  said  to  be 
feathers.  The  executors  of  this 
fanciful  gentleman  sent  in  a  bill  to 
Mrs.  Barry  for  the  amount  already 
paid.  She  enclosed  it  to  66  David 
Dunstable  Hyde,  Esq."  In  a  note 
full  of  bitterness  and  indignation  he 
was  instructed  to  prove  payment  by 
producing  the  receipt. 

The  ruin  was  come.  What  could 
he  do  ?  All  search  was  ineffectual. 
An  exposure  of  his  carelessness 
would  blast  the  prospects  of  the 
struggling  man  of  business.  Who 
in  their  senses  would  trust  th<$  most 
trifling  affair  in  such  hands?  Inde- 
pendent of  this,  there  was  his  own 
self-blame  ;  and  the  only  course  that 
appeared  to  his  straightforward 
mind  was  the  payment  of  the 
amount,  at  any  sacrifice,  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  to  tell  his  client 
the  truth.  It  was  the  only  honest 
proceeding ;  and,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  pursue  it,  he  resolved  to 
procure  the  money  the  following 


day,  and  tell  her  the  bare  facts.  He 
then  sat  speculating,  dismally  enough, 
on  his  own  future. 

During  this  pleasing  mental  ever- 
cise  he  was  seated  at  his  own  office 
desk ;  and,  dipping  his  pen  from 
time  to  time  in  the  ink,  let  it  dry  in 
successive  layers,  instead  of  using  it. 
If  those  layers  could  gradually  have 
given  out  the  thoughts  connected 
with  their  deposition,  what  a  world 
of  conjecture,  and  self-accusation, 
and  sorrow,  he  knew  not  how  aris- 
ing, would  have  floated  around,  as 
words  spoken  here  and  frozen  up  in 
Lapland  are  eventually  thawed  out 
to  the  terror  of  the  natives,  and  even 
the  astonishment  of  sages.  These, 
however,  were  not  among  Davy's 
speculations,  but  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, pondering  his  misfortune,  and 
muttering,  at  intervals, — 

"  Oh,  that  miserable  receipt,  that 
miserable  receipt !  " 

"  Red  tape,  red  tape!5'  croaked  Mag. 

His  master  seemed  not  to  hear  her, 
and  followed  her  movements  with 
unobservant  eyes,  as  she  gravely 
hopped  across  the  floor.  She 
stopped,  and  began  to  screech 
aloud, — - 

"  Red  tape,  red  tape — papers, 
papers  !  "  and  she  pried  curiously  at 
a  nick  between  two  of  the  boards 
which  were  a  trifle  wider  apart  than 
the  others.  She  applied  her  beak  to 
the  crevice — to  no  purpose.  She 
then  tried  a  claw — that  would  not 
do  ;  and  she  again  peered  inquisi- 
tively down  at  the  crevice,  with  her 
everlasting  " Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Poor 
Davy  looked  at  her  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Suddenly  he  leaped  up,  over  went 
the  stool,  and  at  a  bound  he  reached 
the  bird.  The  rush  was  so  vehe- 
ment, Maggie  miscalculated  conse- 
quences. She  evidently  imagined 
some  chastisement  was  at  hand,  and 
hopped  off  with  herself  in  double- 
quick  time,  screaming  defiance  all 
the  wny, — 
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" Papers,  papers  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Bed  tape,  red  tape  !  " 

David  Hyde  was  seated  on  the 
floor  ;  his  hand  was  on  the  crevice ; 
the  noise  of  many  waters  was  in  his 
ears  ;  a  veil  fell  before  his  eyes  ;  his 
pulse  beat  so  rapidly  he  felt  almost 
choking.  It  had  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  the  receipt,  and 
perhaps  other  less  important  matters 
he  had  missed  before,  were  hidden  in 
that  nick  by  the  magpie.  Soon, 
calm  and  collected,  he  tore  up  one 
of  the  boards.  What  a  sight  greeted 
him ! —  fragments  of  parchment,tape, 
pens,  and  scraps  of  paper  by  hand- 
fuls.  The  hollow  between  the  floor 
of  his  office  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  under  it  was  presently  cleared 
out.  A  pile  rose  at  his  side.  Some 
of  the  mass  was  wholly  chewed  into 
indistinguishable  scraps,  evidently 
by  mice  ;  while  other  parts  were  but 
partially  destroyed.  His  excite- 
ment was  at  an  end.  The  frag- 
mentary mass  was  carefully  gone 
over.  Portions  were  laid  aside ; 
and — there  it  was !  The  receipt  was 
indeed  there  ;  parts  of  it,  at  least ; 
enough  to  prove  payment  had  been 
made  :  and  the  attorney  rose  from 
the  floor  a  richer  man  and  a  thank- 
ful. 

Why,  on  first  missing  the  deposit, 
he  should  not  at  once  have  fixed  on 
the  culprit,  whose  thieving  propen- 
sities none  knew  better  than  himself, 
struck  me  as  quite  unaccountable, 
till  I  learned  the  fact  of  his  forget- 
fulness  of  ever  having  left  the  office 
with  his  client,  even  for  a  moment, 
before  all  her  papers  were  secured. 
The  poet  may  apostrophize  his 
"  fond  deceiver "  as  much  as  he 
likes  ;  for  my  part,  I  find  all  fond 
deceivers  covered  with  more  abuse 
than  they  deserve.  The  chief  blame 
is  our  own. 

u  Maggie,  Maggie,"  said  Hyde, 
as  he  sat  on  the  floor,  "  evil  hast 
thou  done  me,  thou  rueful  bird ; 
yet,  for  the  good,  thou  shalt  have  a 


fine  cage,  with  gilded  wires  and 
comical  little  turrets  at  the  top — but 
out  of  it  never  more  shalt  thou 
come." 

"  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast" — he  ruffled  not  a  feather, 
nor  caused  an  eye  to  droop  ;  was 
that  enough  ? 

Maggie,  during  the  whole  of  her 
master's  late  manoeuvres,  was  care- 
fully watching  him  from  the  pole 
of  the  window-curtain  ;  and  when, 
on  uttering  the  last  few  words,  he 
raised  his  head,  she  broke  out  with 
her, — 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Red  tape,  red 
tape,  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

0  !  magpie,  magpie  !  was  Grattan 
right  or  wrong  ?  Will  thy  fine 
gilded  dwelling-place  be  promotion 
to  thee  ?  Thou  hast  the  glory— be 
satisfied  with  that. 

The  story  got  noised  about,  and 
the  epithet  "  honest "  permanently 
attached  to  his  name. 

In  small  county  towns  the  lawyer 
and  the  doctor  generally  develop 
into  a  redundance  of  brass  knocker, 
conspicuous  bell-pull,  and  elaborate 
demonstration  of  bright  paint — a 
display  which  leads  the  judicious 
observer  to  note  that,  like  the  her- 
mit crab,  whatever  sort  of  house 
they  may  start  in,  they  contrive  to 
get  into  bigger  and  more  important 
dwellings. 

The  Crescent,  a  perfectly  straight 
row  of  houses,  holds  first  rank 
among  the  aristocratic  residences  of 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool  ;  and  in 
No.  1  lives  honest  Davy. 

When  he  now  comes  before  us, 
he  is  seated  in  an  office  very  like 
most  other  attorney's  offices  —  a 
desk,  a  leather-covered  table  scat- 
tered over  with  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  legal  and  non-legal  books  and 
documents,  three  uneasy  chairs,  and 
a  more  uneasy  stool.  Two  or  three 
old  oaken  chests,  with  large  locks  and 
clamped  with  iron — preparatory  to 
making  ironmoulds  on  the  floor;  and 
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an  unusual  number  of  tin  cases — not 
one  of  which  is  a  dummy  —  are 
piled  on  shelves  occupying  two  sides 
of  the  apartment;  while  well-sup- 
plied book-shelves  are  raised  against 
a  third.  The  only  attempt  at  orna- 
ment— if  any  one  can  think  it  so — 
is  a  glass-case  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  containing  a  stuffed  magpie, 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  seem- 
ing to  look  down  at  a  crevice  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  where  a  jagged 
strip  of  paper  plays  specimen  of 
what  there  may  be  below. 

As  we  see  Davy  sitting  there  at  his 
desk,  he  is  reading  a  dirty-looking 
letter,  evidently  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion ;  and,  judging  by  the  writing, 
from  a  person  who,  in  his  youth,  had 
generally  found  the  schoolmaster 
abroad.  It  can  hardly  indeed  be 
said  he  was  reading,  but  that  he  was 
rather  musing  on  the  having  read. 
He  caressed  his  baldness ;  and  lean- 
ing it  on  his  hand,  his  glance 
wandered  several  times  to  a  particu- 
lar row  of  the  tin  cases,  and  to  a 
particular  case  of  that  row,  on  which 
was  conspicuously  impressed  the 
name  of  a  Sir  George  Augustus  de  la 
Tour,  Bart."  It  contained  various 
leases,  deeds,  and  evidences  of  many 
kinds,  belonging  to  the  family  at  The 
Towers.  Was  there  any  connection 
between  those  valuables  and  the 
scrap  of  dirty  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand?  However  that  may  be,  he 
deliberately  walked  over  to  the  very 
case  itself,  unlocked  it,  and  safely 
deposited  the  unclean  morsel  within ; 
reclosed  it,  and  returned  to  his  desk. 

"  Even  if  we  interpret  correctly," 
thought  he,  "  and  the  man  writes 
correctly,  that  is,  anything  like  the 
truth,  the  property  can  be  left,  by  its 
present  owner  to  anybody  he  likes. 
But  then — that  other — " 

Why  should  one  particular  study 
be  called  "  brown  ? "  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  complexion,  for  all  sorts 
of  complexions  indulge  in  the  fasci- 
nation.    As  taken  by  David  Dun- 


stable Hyde,  it  assumed  a  very 
virulent  type  ;  but  we  must  leave 
him  in  the  thick  of  it  while  we  ex- 
plain its  cause. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  hunt 
of  that  luckless  outlying  buck,  Sir 
George  de  la  Tour  rode  over  from 
the  Towers  to  honest  Davy's.  The 
attorney  received  his  client  rather 
with  the  calm  smile  of  friendship 
than  the  ordinaiw  set  form  of  suavity 
— an  abomination  that  is  everlast- 
ingly thrusting  itself  on  our  notice 
as  the  carriage-step  is  let  down  for 
the  visitor. 

"I  received  that  by  this  morning's 
post ;  read  it,"  said  Sir  George,  as 
he  handed  over  the  letter,  the  out- 
side of  which,  we  have  just  heard, 
was  not  of  the  most  inviting  charac- 
ter. You  shall  yourself  decide 
whether  the  inside  were  better. 

It  ran  thus  : — 

"Respeckit  Sir, — i  dares  say  you 
will  onderstand  wot  I'm  driving  at ; 
thof  as  I  don't  noe  if  this'll  cum  to 
hand,  I'm  boun'  to  rite  kautious  like. 
Tho'  you  have  no  interest  now  in  sum 
property  as  you  noes  on,  the  news 
have  cum  out  here  that  you're  thinkin' 
of  a  marridge  spec,  as  I  noe  may  intro- 
doose  you  to  it,  sumhow.  When  I 
tells  you  I  wos  a  certain  gent's  valet, 
over  there  in  frog  country,  you  may 
gess  I  noes  summat.  And  i  tells  you, 
if  you'll  send  me  word  as  you  gets  this 
all  rite,  i  may  help  you  to  that  summat. 
This  cums  from  your  obedent  umbil 
servant, 

"  Bill  Sweeps — as  you  may 
niver  a  herd  on. 
"  Grimes'  Claim,  Bull  River, 

Tuolumne  County,  California." 

"  Did   you   ever   hear   of  Bill 
Sweeps?"  inquired  Davy. 
"  Never." 

"  Do  you  understand  his  allu- 
sions ?" 

"  There  are  hints  which  may 
point  in  directions  we  both  of  us 
know,  yet  I  can  see  nothing  clear; 
can  you  ?  " 

"  We  lawyers,  you  know,  are  re- 
puted to  be  Ambigu  ity's  true  children , 
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and  wrap  up  our  meaning — when  we 
have  any — in  the  widest  of  wide 
cloaks  circumlocution  ever  put  on. 
1'Jl  shorten  it,  and  say,  with  you, 
there  are  hints.  Did  you  show  the 
Californian  paper  to  your  mother?" 
«  I  did." 

"  Her  opinion?" 

u  She  said;  '  The  letter  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  come  from  an  impos- 
tor.   Show  it  to  Davy.' " 

"  Lady  de  la  Tour  has  grand 
common  sense.  I  think  she  is 
right.  I  see  no  marks  of  im- 
posture. A  disappointed  digger 
ready  to  betray  you  or  me  to  infamy, 
if  he  could,  or  his  own  soul  to  the 
devil  for  the  devil's  great  instrument 
— a  nugget;  that  is  to  say,  one  of 
his  instruments,  for  he  has  two  of 
nearly  equal  power — gold  and  drink ; 
both  excellent,  most  excellent  in 
their  way,  only  they  sometimes  lose 
their  way.  Will  you  leave  the  letter 
with  me  for  consideration?" 

"  Of  course.  I  came  purposely 
to  consult  you." 

"  And,,  like  a  true  attorney,  I'll 
give  you  a  very  open  opinion — he 
may  be  both  right  and  wrong. 
Your  interest  in  either  case  is  quite 
a  different  matter." 

Sir  George  remounted  his  hack, 
to  return  at  once  to  The  Towers  ; 
but  had  scarcely  got  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  his  way  when  he  saw  Miss 
Toplofty's  improvised  hunt.  The 
result  we  know  ;  and  as  he  only 
reached  home  just  before  dinner,  he 
did  not  see  his  mother  till  summoned 
to  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  family 
dinner — Lady  de  la  Tour,  her  son, 
and  her  niece  Ada  Locksley ;  and, 
of  course,  while  the  servants  re- 
mained in  the  room,  nothing  passed 
beyond  the  ordinary  yea  and  nay — 
no  professed  dining-out  wit  being 
present. 

Sir  George  was  a  man  of  strong 
natural,  and  some  acquired  abilities, 
which  were  only  in  keeping  with  his 
bodily  powers  ;  and  it  was  lovely  to 


see  how  the  strong  frame  and  the 
strong  intellect  became  pliant  to  his 
mother.  He  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  as  his  mother  ;  he 
reverenced  her  for  her  affection  to 
the  memory  of  his  long-dead  father ; 
and  admired  her  for  the  sound  sense 
connected  with  the  every-day  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

When  wine  -  and  -  walnuts  time 
came  mother  and  son  were  alone, 
Ada  having  retired  to  study- — it  is 
hard  to  say  what — self  or  books. 

"  Well,  George,  what  wTas  honest 
Davy's  opinion  ?" 

"  The  same  as  your  own,  mother. 
I  knew  that," 

"  Then  he  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing in  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  some  curious  hints — and 
curious  grammar." 

"  Has  he  determined  what  to  do?" 

"  He  has  determined  on  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
—to  think." 

"  That  is,  to  any  purpose,  which 
involves  something  akin  to  bodily 
labour.  People  don't  like  bodily 
labour." 

"  Then  I  would  drive  them  to 
some  quiet  corner  to  commit  for 
once  the  young  lady's  extravagance 
of  throwing  away  shot  and  powder 
— blush  unseen." 

"  Tell  that  to  Lady  Sarah  Bel- 
haven  ;  they  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
You  know  Lord  Erin  is  now  one  of 
the  representative  Peers." 

"  If  I  did  tell  it  to  Lady  Sarah, 
perhaps  she  would  not  blush  un- 
seen." 

"Try  '  plain'  Mary,  then." 

"Not  plain  Mary,  mother." 

Mother  and  son  smiled. 

In  spite  of  Sir  George's  negative, 
plain  Mary  was  very  plain  indeed, 
as  we  must  all  allow  when  we  learn 
she  had  neither  the  rank  of  Lady 
Sarah,  nor  the  riches  of  Jack  Top- 
lofty. Our  live  ancestry  were  no 
doubt  very  good  in  their  day.  But 
unless  the  dead  ancestry  come  to 
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life  again  in  the  living  descendant, 
either  in  his  worldly  rank  or  his 
worldly  wealth,  or,  in  rare  cases,  in 
his  intellectual  grandeur,  the  living 
descendant  is  stark  nought — in  the 
opinion  of  the  high,  mighty,  and  far- 
seeing  generation  in  which  he  lives. 
Time  mellows  all  things  that  it  does 
not  bowl  over  ;  and  since  it  cannot 
howl  over  the  ancestor,  it  must  needs 
mellow  him  down,  like  the  painting 
of  one  of  the  old  masters  toned  into 
something  wonderful,  unless  the 
bright  colours  should  be  irremediably 
gone.  Then,  as  to  plain  Mary's  other 
defect,  want  of  riches — many  have 
them  and  cannot  enjoy  them ;  many 
grasp  the  glitter,  it  is  dust  and  ashes; 
many  aim  at  the  glitter  and  miss  it, 
curse  their  ill  luck,  and  die  blasphem- 
ing. So  that  if  we  deduct  those  who 
can't,  those  who  won't,  and  those 
who  are  disappointed  in  the  having, 
or  indignant  at  the  failing,  we  shall 
not  find  many  who  might  not,  to  very 
great  advantage  indeed,  change 
places  with  poor  plain  Mary. 

There  was  a  considerable  gather- 
ing at  The  Towers  during  the  follow- 


ing two  days.  With  Lord  Erin  and 
his  daughter  came  cousin  Gore,  that 
is  to  say,  Lady  Sarah's  first  cousin, 
William  Gore,  the  irrepressible,  and 
a  Count  Gerowski,  a  noble  Pole 
who  had  somehow  contrived  to  hook 
himself  on  to  the  Peer  and  his  party. 
Sundry  hunting  and  shooting  friends 
helped  to  fill  up  the  niches,  on  the 
principle  of  some  of  those  "  wild  in 
woods"  gentlemen,  whose  ordinary 
food  is  of  such  a  nutritive  nature 
that  if  they  took  sufficient  to  allay 
hunger  they  would  die  through  ex- 
cess of  nourishment.  Fully  to  satisfy 
hunger,  therefore — that  is,  to  fill  the 
stomach — they  devour  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  sort  of  clay  and  saw- 
dust, or  some  such  matters  :  so  our 
hunting  and  shooting  friends,  scarlet 
coats,  whips,  gun-cases,  and  the  like, 
did  duty  for  the  clay  and  sawdust 
stuff — filled  up  the  crevices,  and,  I 
must  say,  very  respectably.  There 
were  some  fearless  riders  and  good 
shots  among  them,  more  falls  from 
the  gun  than  from  the  saddle,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SHADE  OF  THE  CYPRESS. 

Tell  not  to  me  of  glad  hours  that  await  me 
Treading  the  dreary  path  down  to  the  tomb  ; 

Fled  are  the  fancies  that  used  to  elate  me, 

Dead  the  desires  that  gave  life,  light,  and  bloom. 

Can  we  recall  the  fond  parent  now  sleeping, 
Silent  and  cold,  in  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ? 

Vain  is  our  watching,  and  idle  our  weeping — 
No  one  recrosses  Death's  pitiless  wave. 

Where  shall  we  seek  for  lost  faces  and  voices — 
Brothers  that  loved  us  and  friends  that  were  true  V 

Memory  answers,  "  Where  no  man  rejoices — 
Under  the  shade  of  the  cypress  and  yew/' 

Life  is  no  longer  a  gift  to  be  cherished, 

Thinking  of  earth,  we  must  yearn  for  the  sky  ; 

Faith  must  replace  the  fond  hopes  that  have  perished, 
Our  worship  be  idols  that  never  can  die. 

R.  C.  F.  Hannay. 
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SONGS  OF  SINGULARITY. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


BOTANICAL  RESEARCHES. 

(<  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  rhododendron  was  to  him." — 

Wordsworth  (?). 

The  poets  deal  so  much  in  flowers, 
And  speak  so  oft  of  summer  hours 
When  Nature  to  perfection  brings 
The  beauties  of  her  brightest  things  ; 
They  show  an  insight  so  profound 
Into  the  glories  of  the  ground, 
That  if  their  works  aright  we'd  view 
We  ought  to  share  their  knowledge  too  ; 
And  fully  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
Of  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Moore,  or  Keats, 
It  is  essential  one  should  know 
Something  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow. 
If  thus  for  mere  appreciating, 
'Tis  far  more  needful  for  creating ; 
A  poet  one  can  never  be 
If  ignorant  of  Botany. 

Convinced  of  this,  I  must  confess 
My  knowledge  could  not  well  be  less  : 
I  knew  that  the  Virginian -stock 
Was  different  from  the  hollyhock  ; 
I  knew  the  poppies  red  of  hue, 
And  lilies  white,  and  violets  blue  ; 
I  knew  he  must  be  wrong  who  thinks 
That  dahlias  are  the  same  as  pinks, 
And  just  as  wrong  if  he  supposes 
Geraniums  smell  as  sweet  as  roses  ; 
I  knew  that  flowers  give  food  to  bees, 
That  cowslips  do  not  grow  on  trees, 
That  sunflowers  in  height  excel 
The  daisy  and  the  pimpernel ; 
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But  in  the  mysteries  of  growth, 

Et  cetera,  if  on  my  oath, 

I  should  confess  to  know  no  more, 

Than  lizards  do  of  metaphor, 

Than  moles  can  know  about  the  skies, 

Or  fishes  know  of  butterflies. 

Deeming  such  ignorance  as  this 

Was  something  very  much  amiss, 

I  felt  it  would  be  well  for  me 

To  buy  a  book  on  Botany. 

The  first  perusal  made  me  feel 

A  damp  on  my  botanic  zeal, 

For  in  the  indices  I  saw 

Some  names  that  filled  my  soul  with  awe  ; 

Such  Latin  lame,  and  crabbed  Greek, 

As  almost  twists  the  tongue  to  speak, 

With  terms  of  more  familiar  sound 

Whose  meanings  we  must  not  confound. 

Thus,  Costa's  no  orchestral  chief, 

It  means  the  mid -rib  of  a  leaf  ; 

And  bacca,  though  suggestive — very — 

Of  smoking,  merely  means  a  berry; 

The  style,  it  would  be  very  rash  on 

Your  part  to  think  applies  to  fashion  ; 

A  radicle  'twere  wrong  to  fix 

As  aught  to  do  with  politics, 

It  simply  means  a  little  root ; 

The  instils  are  not  used  to  shoot, 

Nor  does  the  stigma  e'er  express 

One  tittle  of  reproachfulness  : 

From  these  examples  you  will  see 

How  strange  a  thing  is  Botany. 

As  yet,  bright  knowledge  scarce  had  dawned, 
And  Botany  before  me  yawned, 
A  vast,  impenetrable  chasm, 
Filled  with  such  things  as  Protoplasm, 
Germ,  cell,  and  embryo,  whence  issue 
All  kinds  of  membrane,  vein,  and  tissue. 
Which,  if  unchecked  they  do  their  duty, 
Give  flowers  life,  and  health,  and  beauty. 
One  most  important  is  Parenchyma, 
Which  does,  of  course,  include  Ovenchyma, 
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And,  void  of  which,  things  foliaceous 

Are  specified  as  ramentaceous. 

Great  is  the  use  of  sap  and  fibre, 

Alburnum,  cambium,  and  liber  ; 

Stems,  you  must  know,  constructed  are 

Of  bundles  fibro-vascular  ; 

Leaves  spring  from  stipules  with  crenelles, 

Seeds  grow  within  organic  cells  ; 

And  then  there  are  fascisculi, 

And  corculum,  and  nuclei, 

And  Cotyledons — gracious  me, 

What  terms  they  use  in  Botany  ! 

The  further  we  advance,  the  more 

Occult  become  these  words  of  lore ; 

Yet  'tis  consoling  to  reflect 

That  in  these  realms,  I  may  expect, 

Thousands  of  persons  live  and  die 

As  ignorant  of  them  as  I ; 

So,  fearlessly,  I  take  the  lists 

'Gainst  all  who  are  not  botanists  ; 

For  instance,  Reader,  canst  thou  tell 

A  phylloid  from  a  pedicel  ? 

Explain  the  uses  and  the  acts 

Of  phyttaries,  peduncles,  bracts  ? 

Demonstrate  how  is  siliquosa 

Distinguished  from  siliculosa  ; 

Canst  tell  a  Tuber  from  a  Corm? 

What  means  infundibuliform  ? 

When  is  a  leaf  called  multifidf 

And  then,  what  is  an  oophorid  ? 

And  antherids  of  lycopods  ? 

Thou  canst  not  tell,  I'll  take  some  odds— 

I  can,  for  I  have  looked  to  find, 

And  pride  already  fills  my  mind 

That  I'm  superior  to  thee 

In  many  points  of  Botany. 

List,  Ignoramus,  while  I  try 

Thy  darkened  mind  to  edify. 

By  making  statements,  proved  so  well 

That  they  are  incontestable. 

All  net-veined  leaves  from  tap  roots  spring, 

Spathes  are  not  sutures — no  such  thing  ; 
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Corollas  that  are  gainopetalous 
Have  calyees  all  gamosepalous  ; 
Some  apocarpi  are  utri cuius, 
The  many-sided  ones,  folliculus  ; 
Some  ovules  in  their  shape  are  globous, 
As  in  the  Tetragonolobus ; 
Setter ia  are  stoloniferous, 
And  sphenogynia  are  piliferous  ; 
Mischauxia  are  melastomaceous  ; 
When  gymnocarpians  are  drupaceous, 
The  pericarpium's  indihiscent ; 
What's  interesting,  if  this  isn't  ? 
What  can  more  edifying  be 
Than  facts  like  these  of  Botany  ? 

The  pictures  that  adorn  my  book 

Have,  some  of  them,  a  horrid  look — 

I  know  that  they  are  only  meant 

The  parts  of  flowers  to  represent, 

But  they  resemble  more,  by  far, 

Cut  portions  of  one's  jugular, 

Dissected  livers,  kidneys,  hearts, 

And  other  such  internal  parts 

As  we  may  hope  (  V  )  to  see  displayed 

When  surgeons'  sanctums  we  invade. 

In  shapes,  the  portions  of  a  flower 

Outvie  the  armoury  in  the  Tower  ; 

Leaves,  most  of  all,  for  some  are  like 

A  spear,  an  arrow,  or  a  spike, 

Or  instruments  of  torture,  such 

As  held  poor  "traitors  "  in  their  clutch  , 

In  those  much-lauded,  "  good  old  times  " 

When  harmless  acts  oft  passed  for  crimes  ; 

The  very  names  I  think  to  you  will 

Seem  jagged,  torturous,  and  cruel — 

Anniculate  and  sagittate, 

Dolabriform,  lanceolate, 

Fldbelliform  and  pectinate, 

Orbiculate  and  digitate ; 

But  words  like  these,  you  know,  must  be 

In  every  book  on  Botany. 

Pursuing  now,  with  less  of  fear, 
My  sweet  botanical  career, 
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I  learnt  a  hundred  mysteries 

Of  seeds,  corollas,  calyces  ; 

I  learnt  how  pollen  is  conducted, 

And  how  ovaria  are  constructed, 

And  solved  full  many  a  strange  enigma 

Concerning  stamen,  style,  and  stigma ; 

Full  many  a  weary  hour  I  spent 

O'er  anther,  disk,  and  filament ; 

Next,  added  to  the  muster-roll 

Carpel,  and  sheath,  and  petiole, 

Whorl,  culm,  corpuscle,  reside, 

Umbel,  spathella,  follicle  ; 

And  (at  the  feat  though  you  may  laugh) 

I  cut  an  ovary  in  half, 

To  see  what  cells  and  seeds  might  lie 

In  compass  of  a  needle's  eye  ; 

But  these  minutise  do  not  hope 

To  test  without  a  microscope, 

For  Botany's,  in  every  tittle, 

The  science  of  the  much  in  little  ; 

Why,  e'en  a  bottle-cork  will  hold 

More  tiny  holes  than  can  be  told — 

Twelve  thousand  millions  to  an  inch, 

A  fact  to  make  the  stoutest  flinch, 

And,  startled,  cry,  "  Can  such  things  be  V  " 

Of  course  they  can — in  Botany. 

To  classify,  we  must  progress 

Up  to  the  greater  from  the  less  ; 

Some  groups  of  plants  well  known  to  us 

Are  Monocotyledonous, 

Dicotyledonous  the  others ; 

The  name  Adelphia,  meaning  brothers, 

Is  used  of  filaments  connected 

In  groups— let  these  be  well  inspected  ; 

But  at  this  stage  the  subject  passes 

Into  division  of  the  classes. 

Of  these,  I  started  with  MONANDRIA, 

And  got  as  far  as  ICOSANDRIA, 

Proceeded  on  to  SYNGENESIA, 

To  MONCECIA,  DIODESIA, 

To  TOLYGAMIA,  DIDYXAMIA, 

And,  last  of  all,  to  CRYPTO GAMIA. 

Of  course  I  studied  aestivation, 

Inflorescence,  germination. 
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And  all  the  movements  of  venation  ; 
Nor  could  I  well  neglect  carpology, 
And  soon  I  knew  as  much  morphology 
As  Mr.  Darwin  does  zoology  ; 
By  this  I  felt,  in  some  degree, 
An  oracle  in  Botany. 

Ye  pupils  of  Botanic  schools, 

Remember  that,  by  strictest  rules, 

Imperial  Linnaeus  doth  forbid 

We  use  the  terms  our  fathers  did, 

Crude,  rude,  and  English,  plump  and  plain — 

Hold  such-named  plants  in  high  disdain ; 

We  rather  should  consider  ours 

Botanic  specimens  than  flowers, 

And  give  to  each  so  grand  a  name 

Their  nature  scarce  shall  seem  the  same. 

The  modest  English  snowdrop  can  thus 

Shine  as  the  classical  Galanthus, 

The  little  speedwell,  gentle  Reader,  is 

To  be  Veronica  chamcedri/s, 

The  scarlet  poppy's  known  to  me  as 

A  Monogyne — Papaver  rhseas, 

The  holly,  meet  for  Christmas  wall, 

We  Ilex  aquifolium  call,, 

In  ivy  that  adorns  the  ground, 

Gleclioma  hederacea' 's  found  ; 

Botanic  grammar's  laws  require  I 

Should  wallflowers  term  Clieiranthus  cheiri; 

When  you  with  groundsel  feed  canaries, 

Call  it  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Remembering  this,  and  all  the  rest 

Of  what  herein  has  been  expressed, 

Dear  Reader,  you  must  now  discern, 

That  if  this  charming  art  you  learn, 

You  will  become — or  much  I  err — 

A  poet  and  philosopher  ; 

Nay,  even  hope  in  time  to  reach 

The  giddy  height  from  which  I  teach, 

And  prove,  in  that  exalted  place, 

A  benefactor  to  your  race  ; 

So  take  this  good  advice  from  me, 

Go  thou  and  -study  Botany. 
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SECOND  SERIES. — No.  3. 


SIR  RICHARD  GRIFFITH,  BART.,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

Late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Commissioner  for  the  General  Survey 
and  Valuation  of  Rateable  Property,  Ireland;  General  Boundary  Surveyor, 

The  distinguished  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 
now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  has  honourably  occupied  for  a  very  long  period 
a  conspicuous  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  Griffith  family,  though,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  originally  Welsh, 
has  been  so  long  resident  and  naturalized  in  Ireland,  that  we  propose  to 
glance  only  at  the  remote  origin  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  with  a  view  to 
tracing  his  family  into  the  country  of  its  adoption.  As  a  collateral  member 
of  the  Penrhyn  family,  which  had  supplied  the  Chancellors  of  North 
Wales,  Sir  Maurice  Griffith,  brother  of  the  last  Chancellor,  who  had  been 
banished  for  treason,  introduced  the  branch  of  that  family,  which  settled 
in  Ireland.  Sir  Maurice,  though  still  bearing  the  commuted  arms  of  an 
intermarriage  with  the  family  of  D'Alton,  had  so  far  regained  the  favour 
of  the  British  Government  that,  having  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
in  the  British  army,  he  was  quartered  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  Captain  Edward  Griffith,  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and,  having  been  deputed  to  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  he  resided  at  the  Castle  of  Newry,  while 
his  nephew  took  charge  of  Greencastle,  which,  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
Carlingford  Lough,  had  been  erected  to  guard  that  important  entrance  into 
Ireland. 

Having  purchased  estates,  one  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  another, 
where  he  erected  a  dwelling  called  "  Drumcar  Castle/'  near  the  town  of 
Sligo,  Sir  Maurice  Griffith,  after  some  years,  died  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  whose  final  successor,  Colonel  Edward  Griffith, 
one  of  King  William's  supporters  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  having  had 
only  female  issue,  was  the  last  inheritor  of  the  estates,  as  they  passed  into 
the  English  families  of  his  heiresses,  the  Lady  Harrington  and  Lady  Rich, 
and,  in  consequence,  his  brother,  in  holy  orders,  became  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Griffith  family  in  Ireland. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  grandson  of  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Ross  and  Rector  of  Coleraine,  last  mentioned,  resided  on  the 
estate  called  "  Maiden  Hall,"  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but,  having 
disposed  of  that  property,  the  family  settled  at  Millicent,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  though  not  ultimately  considering  it  desirable  to  retain  any 
property  in  Ireland. 

This  gentleman,  having  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Griffith  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, had  issue  Mr.  Richard  Griffith,  of  Millicent,  who  was  father  to  the 
present  Sir  Richard.  The  grandfather  and.  grandmother  of  Sir  Richard 
were  both  literary  celebrities.  In  their  day  they  attracted  much  attention 
by  their  numerous  productions,  and  especially  by  their  joint  authorship  of 
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"a  Series  of  Letters,"  published  by  a  respectable  house  in  Dublin,  about 
the  year  1760,  under  the  signatures  of  Henry  and  Frances,  which  had 
been  written  during  a  courtship,  protracted,  as  often  happens,  through 
parental  objections  to  the  marriage.  Mr.  Griffith  of  Millicent,  their  son, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  through  the  influence  of  a  relative,  Lord 
Abercorn,  was  appointed  to  a  writership  by  the  East  India  Company;  and 
upon  his  return  to  England,  about  the  year  1774,  he  married  Miss  Charity 
Yorke  Bramston,  of  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  a  female  member  of  the 
Yorke  family,  one  of  whom  had  been  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Philip 
Yorke,  afterwards  created  Lord  Hardwicke.  Mr.  Griffith  subsequently 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  orator  and  poet  Hussey  Burgh, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer,  better  known,  perhaps, 
by  the  epithet  of  silver-toned  Burgh,  applied  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  many  of  the  family  still  survive  by  this  second  marriage. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  being  of  active  habits  became  one  of  the  principal  Directors  of  the  Grand 
Canal  Company,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
scientific  system  of  husbandry  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  extension  of 
rotative  husbandry  ;  and  it  is  thus  were  developed  some  of  the  tastes  that 
subsequently  formed  a  portion  of  the  qualifications  of  his  son. 

Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  born  in  Hume  St.,  Dublin,  20th  of  September, 
1784.  After  the  usual  preliminary  education,  chiefly  obtained  in  the  most 
eminent  establishments  in  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Donnybrook,  his  studies  were  directed  mainly  (from  the  year  1797)  to 
mathematics  and  fortifications,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  and,  after  a  successful  examination,  was  appointed, 
in  the  year  1799,  a  lieutenant  in  that  regiment.  Consequent  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Royal 
Irish  Artillery  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Englanc|,  and  though  but  two 
of  the  commissioned  officers  had  permission  to  join  the  latter  regiment, 
upon  special  examination  at  Woolwich,  Lieutenant  Griffith,  one  of  the  two 
so  favoured,  preferred  to  retire  upon  half-pay,  his  father  having  considered 
that  the  acquirements  and  abilities  of  his  son  afforded  promise  of  eminence 
in  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineer — and  events  fully  justified  that  opinion. 

With  this  view,  Lieutenant  Griffith  proceeded  to  acquire  the  special 
education  suitable  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise  choice  of  a  profession  made 
by  his  father,  and  he  commenced  the  studies  of  chemistry,  mineralog}',  and 
geology,  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  William  Nicholson,  of 
London,  editor  of  the  PhilosophicalJournal,  when,  after  two  years'  instruc- 
tion, he  decided  upon  proceeding  to  Cornwall,  as  the  best  field  in  which  to 
acquire  practical  mining,, in  addition  to  his  theoretical  knowledge.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Cornwall,  his  superiority  and  assiduity  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  who  became  still  further  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  young  engineer  by  his  having  discovered  at  the  Dal- 
coath  Mine  the  valuable  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously rejected  as  useless  mundic ;  and  his  lordship,  then  one  of  the 
principal  Cornish  proprietors,  almost  adopting  him,  proposed  his  permanent 
residence,  with  a  view  to  the  general  management  and  superintendence  of 
his  extensive  mineral  property.  Favourable  as  was  the  kind  offer  of  Lord 
de  Dunstanville,  Lieutenant  Griffith,  with  perhaps  a  patriotic  leaning  pre- 
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ferred  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  that  might  offer  in  his  native 
country,  thought  right  to  decline  the  offer,  and,  in  addition  to  his  observa- 
tions at  all  the  Cornish  mines,  proceeded  to  complete  his  practical  studies 
by  visiting  all  the  mining  districts  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  such 
as  the  coal  basins  of  Glamorganshire  and  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  with 
those  of  Manchester,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland  ;  and  it  was 
while  engaged  in  these  pursuits  that,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  late  Lady  Griffith,  then  Miss  Waldie,  of  Roxburghshire, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  September  of  1812. 

Mr.  Griffith  also  minutely  examined  the  extensive  lead  mines  of  Derby- 
shire, Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland,  with  the  mineral  districts 
of  Scotland  in  general,  especially  the  coal-fields  of  the  latter  country ;  and 
while  thus  practically  engaged  in  acquiring  knowledge,  he  studied 
in  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  advantage  of  instruction  under  the  most 
scientific  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Sir  James  Hall,  Professor  Playfair, 
Jameson,  Hope,  &c;  and  so  great  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  scientific  circles,  and  by  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  that  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  elected  unanimously 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  immediately 
previous  to  his  return  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1808,  when  he  commenced 
his  professional  career,  and  published  his  first  work  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  the  subject  of  a  "  Geological  and  Mining 
Examination  of  the  Leinster  Coal  District,"  which,  in  the  year  1814,  was 
finally  completed. 

In  thus  rapidly  passing  over  the  early  portion  of  the  biography  of  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  we  have  exhausted  all  that  may,  in  any  sense,  be  con- 
sidered his  private  capacity.  The  remainder  of  his  career  is  identified 
with  the  public  service  of  the  country.  His  first  appointment,  in  the  year 
1809,  by  the  Commissioners  deputed  to  "  inquire  into  the  practicability  of 
draining  and  improving  the  bogs  of  Ireland,"  having  been  made  while  he 
was  engaged  at  the  geological  investigations  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  when  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  engineers  to  carry  out  that 
service  ;  and  he  completed  his  survey  and  reports,  on  the  extensive  areas 
under  the  bogs  of  Allen,  Roscommon,  and  part  of  Galway,  together  with 
those  of  the  Mountain  districts  of  North  Mayo  and  Wicklow,  in  the  year 
1812,  when  they  were  published  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  celebrated  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  Richard  Kirwan,  in  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  His 
Majesty's  Royal  Mines  in  Ireland. 

Consequent  on  the  Irish  Famine  of  1822,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (the 
Marquis  Wellesley)  appointed  Mr.  Griffith  as  engineer,  to  improve  and 
construct  roads  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick;  and  on 
completing  2o0  miles  of  new  carriage  roads  in  the  year  1830,  he  opened 
up  an  extensive  mountainous  district  which  had  previously  served  only  to 
conceal  the  depredations,  and  impregnably  secure  the  dangerous  outlaws 
then  known  under  the  name  of  White  Boys.  During  this  period,  and  from 
the  year  1815,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  Geological  Map  of  Ireland 
was  published  by  order  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Griffith,  continuing  its  detailed 
improvements,  was  further  appointed,  in  the  year  1824,  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
preparatory  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  General  Boundary  Surveyor, 
and  the  magnitude  of  this  work  will  be  estimated  by  the  consideration  that 
upwards  of  1000  miles  of  territorial  boundaries  of  about  69,000  townlands 
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the  lowest  public  denomination  of  land  in  Ireland,  were  satisfactorily 
ascertained  and  settled,  though  several  had  been  in  dispute  previously  to 
the  time  of  the  Down  Survey  till  their  final  completion  in  the  year  1844. 

In  the  year  1828  Mr.  Griffith  was  contemporaneously  appointed  as 
Commissioner  for  the  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  in 
Ireland,  which  he  commenced  upon  the  completion  of  some  of  the 
Ordnance  Maps  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  laid  down  on  a  scale  of  six  inches 
to  one  statute  mile,  which  had  been  adopted  on  his  recommendation.  The 
Legislature  directed  that  this  valuation  should  be  conducted  on  a  relative 
principle  and  scale  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  from  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  the  system  of  agriculture  carried  on  by  Mr.  Griffith's 
father,  with  his  further  opportunities  of  studying  under  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  valuers  and  agriculturists  at  the  zenith  of  their  practice 
in  Scotland,  it  is  plain  that  no  more  accomplished  and  competent  person 
could  have  been  selected  to  apply  to  this  country  the  improved  method  of 
valuing  then  practised,  especially  in  the  Lothians,  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
Berwickshire,  where  the  qualities  of  the  sub  and  active  soils,  with  the 
character  of  the  subjacent  rock  formations,  were  taken  into  account,  in 
addition  to  every  sound  principle  of  valuation  already  in  existence,  so  as 
to  assimilate  valuations  for  assessment  to  the  fair  letting  rents  of  liberal 
proprietors.  It  may  be  observed,  that  fortunately  a  certain  number  of 
valuers,  including  some  English  and  Scotchmen,  who  had  been  employed 
by  some  of  the  northern  proprietors,  were  then  available  to  commence 
operations  on  the  relative  principle  of  "  live  and  let  live  ; "  and  though 
there  was  in  such  an  assemblage  occasional  differences  of  acquirement,  yet, 
if  not  all  equally  skilled  as  engineers  or  building  surveyors,  none  would 
have  been,  when  trained,  less  than  experienced  agriculturists  or  practical 
farmers.  The  valuation  in  townlands  and  tenements,  with  detailed  records 
of  the  soils  of  the  country,  has  been  long  since  completed,  and  with  the 
machinery  for  its  annual  revision,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  "  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  Europe,"  and  although  a  new 
valuation  has  become  necessary,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  intrinsic  failure  of 
that  in  operation,  but  to  the  occurrence  within  the  last  few  years  of  legis- 
lative and  material  changes  ;  the  present  valuation  having  fully  answered 
its  original  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  had  been  en- 
countered, arising  from  the  peculiar  social  circumstances  and  the  anomalous 
state  of  popular  feeling  in  Ireland. 

During,  and  from  the  foregoing  period,  Sir  Richard  Griffith's  public  em- 
ployments may  be  said  to  have  become,  as  it  were,  the  ordinary  habit  of 
his  life,  as  hardly  any  public  question  of  improvement  or  project  of  im- 
portance, in  which  the  skill  or  interference  of  an  engineer  would  be  re- 
quired, was  entertained  or  commenced  without  some  reference  to  him  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  consequence,  whether  engaged  at  only  one  of  these 
undertakings,  or  at  them  altogether,  as  was  usually  the  case,  certain  quali- 
fications not  previously  brought  into  existence  would  be  developed.  Thus, 
in  the  year  1834,  and  continuing  down  to  185T,  the  Government  was 
desirous  that  the  Crownlands  of  King  Williamstown,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
might,  if  possible,  be  improved,  and  Mr.  Griffith  was  deputed  to  make  the 
experiment,  as  a  model  for  public  imitation.  The  plans  of  the  farm 
buildings  and  cottages,  with  the  reports  of  the  roads  and  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  reclamation  of  these  sterile  and  hitherto  useless  mountain 
tracts,  form  a  very  interesting  collection  of  state  papers,  which  may  here- 
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after  prove  useful  in  supplying  a  precedent  for  similar  improvements.  The 
Government  having  also  determined  to  effect  improvements  in  a  decayed 
and  demoralized  district  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  which  the  importance 
of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Barracks,  was  attached,  Mr.  Griffith 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  skill  as  a  river  engineer,  when,  having  altered 
the  course  of  the  LifFey,  he  razed  the  foul  haunts  so  injurious  to  the 
resident  soldiers,  and  formed  in  their  stead  the  present  spacious  and  orna- 
mental grounds  or  plateaus  equally  conducive  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops. 

A  commission  having  issued  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  and  plans 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  navigation,  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  and  his  brother  Commissioners  creditably  executed  the 
requisite  works,  so  far  as  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  Commissioners 
would  admit  ;  but,  in  fact,  his  Government  commissions  now  became  so 
numerous  and  arduous  that  we  do  not  intend  to  allude  to  them  in  more 
than  a  general  manner,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  contained  in  reports  and 
blue  books,  which,  with  maps  and  plans,  form  instructive  and  even  interest- 
ing records. 

A  third  edition  of  the  geological  map  of  Ireland,  was,  in  the  year  1838, 
published  by  Government,  in  connection  with  the  reports,  maps,  and  plans 
of  the  railway  commission,  to  which  Sir  Richard  contributed  a  sketch  of 
the  physical  geology  of  the  country,  and  in  addition  to  his  former 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  the  bog  reports,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,  it  forms  a  generalization,  or  concise  abstract  of  what 
has  since  been  done  in  this  respect ;  and  we  have  only  to  observe,  in 
connection  with  the  railway  commission  itself,  that  had  some  of  the 
unbiassed  recommendations  or  lines  in  the  reports  been  followed,  certain 
expensive  detours,  might  have  been  avoided  or  advantages  secured  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  permanent  ways  which  have  since  been  executed. 

In  referring  to  Sir  Richard  Griffith's  appointment  as  Commissioner  and 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in  the  year  1846,  when 
the  exigency  of  a  famine  similar  to  that  of  1822  had  occurred,  we  still  find 
him  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  greater  emergency,  and,  soon  after 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Harry 
D.  Jones,  who  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  regiment  to  the 
Crimea  during  the  war  with  Russia.  In  successfully  carrying  out  the 
details  of  an  establishment  like  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  the  several 
members  of  the  Commission,  to  whom  so  much  responsibility  attaches, 
will,  of  course,  require  to  exert  the  very  utmost  of  their  skill  and  energy  in 
the  execution  of  the  portiou  of  labour  allotted  to  each  ;  and  the  manner 
of  performing  the  duties  of  his  special  departments  of  u  Land  Improve- 
ment "  and  "  Thorough  Drainage"  was  characterized  not  only  by  Sir 
Richard  Griffith's  usual  activity  and  close  application  to  business,  but  by 
moderation  of  expenditure  and  general  economy  ;  and  as  the  oversight  of 
some  of  our  ornamental  buildings  also  fell  to  his  lot,  the  National  Gallery 
and  Museum  of  Natural  History,  remain  witnesses,  as  well  of  the  variety 
of  his  labours,  as  of  his  knowledge  of  practical  architectural  details,  and  we 
believe  that  had  he  been  altogether  devoted  to  private  practice  as  a  general 
engineer,  he  would,  with  such  qualities,  have  been  equally  successful,  as  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  public  employments  not  unfrequently  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  individual  or  special  capacity  being  merged  or  lost 
sight  of  in  general  results.    Fortunately,  however,  in  the  year  1858,  after 
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a  period  of  forty-nine  years  of  public  service,  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Griffith's  conspicuous  merits  and  position,  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
created  a  baronet  by  Her  Majesty  and,  still  continuing  his  former  arduous 
labours,  he  even  yet  affords  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  and  experience  in 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  public  service. 

During  Sir  Richard  Griffith's  whole  career,  he  never  lost  sight  of  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  his  geological  map  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
additional  facilities  afforded  in  the  field  by  the  machinery  and  personnel  of 
the  Boundary  and  Valuation  Surveys,  for  the  latter  of  which  it  was  indis- 
pensable, he  was  enabled  to  advance  it  to  its  present  state  of  completion,  as 
published  in  a  fourth  edition  by  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  the  year  185o  ; 
and  the  originality  of  the  lithological  subdivisions,  especially  of  the  car- 
boniferous system,  which  is  best  developed  in  Ireland,  being  founded  as  well 
on  the  scientific  evidence  afforded  by  organic  remains,  as  by  stratigraphical 
position,  elicited  the  commendations  of  the  late  eminent  Professor  Forbes, 
then  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  who,  in  presenting 
the  Wollanston  Palladium  Medal,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  upon  the  completion  of  the  map,  used  the  forcible  terms  in  de- 
scribing it  "  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  which  had  ever  been 
effected  by  a  single  geologist." 

Sir  Richard  Griffith  has  always  occupied  a  leading  position  in  scientific 
social  life,  and,  as  at  Cornwall,  where  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  so  in  London,  as  amongst  the  founders  and  original  members  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  he  and  his  early  associates  formed  a  corps  of 
distinguished  scientific  labourers,  whose  names  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
numbered  with  the  illustrious  dead,  sueh  as  Sedgwick,  Buckland,  Murchison, 
Greenough,  DelaBeche,  Phillips,  &c,  and  later,  such  as  Portlock,  Forbes, 
Haughton,  Ramsay,  &c. 

The  fossils  necessary  for  the  identification  of  the  Irish  rocks,  collected  by 
Sir  Richard  Griffith,  having  been  presented  by  him,  are  now  deposited  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  public  reference,  and  the 
copyright  of  the  large  geological  map,  as  well  as  of  a  reduction  of  it,  made 
for  the  use  of  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  are  now  the  property  of 
the  Public  Treasury. 

It  only  now  remains,  at  the  close  of  our  memoir,  to  wish  health,  happi- 
ness, and  many  years  of  honour  and  repose  to  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  whose 
family  now  extends  to  the  fourth  generation.  The  veteran  of  geology, 
who  has  ploughed  many  a  bloodless  field,  and  gallantly  forced  his  way 
into  the  regions  of  those  almost  insurmountable  foes,  obdurate  ignorance, 
and  perhaps  still  harder  rock,  now  stands  before  the  world  in  our  photo- 
graph in  the  appropriate  occupation  of  contemplating  the  results  of  his 
geological  survey,  the  unrivalled  map  before  him,  furnishing  in  his  life  and 
labours  a  realization  of  the  remark  of  our  immortal  poet,  that  in  viewing 
the  works  of  the  creation  we  find  "  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing." 
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GOLDSMITH  CENTENARY. 


Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
namely,  on  April  the  4th,  1774 — 
not  the  3rd,  as  Macaulay  thinks — 
Oliver  Goldsmith  died  in  that  old- 
fashioned  house  in  the  Temple,  of 
which  so  striking  a  painting  may  be 
viewed  at  Kensington.  This  cen- 
tenary should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unrecorded  ;  and  we  mean  to  mark 
it  with  a  word  or  two. 

It  has  long  been  a  stereotyped  story 
in  Ireland  that  Lissoy,  near  Bally- 
mahon,  is  the  original  Auburn ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  the  adventitious 
aid  this  theory  derived  from  the  late 
Captain  Hogan,  who  altered  the 
name  of  Lissoy  to  that  of  Auburn, 
and  who,  amongst  other  additions, 
supplied  to  the  restored  alehouse 
"  the  game  of  goose "  and  the 
"  twelve  rules"  the  royal  martyr 
drew,  it  utterly  fails  to  strike.  Few 
Irishmen,  however,  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Forster,  in  his  admirable  "Life 
of  Goldsmith,  that  the  "  Deserted 
Village  "  is  thoroughly  English,  and 
that  to  England  we  must  look  for 
the  original,  though  he  admits  that 
probably  some  recollections  of  the 
poet's  boyhood  may  have  occurred 
to  him  in  writing  it.  Lissoy,  we 
think,  cannot  be  Auburn,  but  any 
thinker  who  has  travelled  from  that 
village  to  Athlone,  where  Gold- 
smith's early  school-days  were  pas- 
sed, cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck 
by  the  resemblance  of  Glasson  to  the 
deserted  village  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  the  poet.  Every  leading 
feature  noticed  by  Goldsmith  still 
exists  at  Glasson — 
"The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy 
mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the 
neighb'ring  hill." 

Venerable  haw  thorns  are  there,  an  old 


alehouse,  or  "  shebeen,"  "  bowers  of 
innocence  and  ease,"  the  "  sheltered 
cot,"  &c. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  one  of  these  distinguishing  fea- 
tures  exist  at  Auburn,  and  nothing 
can  look  more  cold  and  unsheltered 
than  the  old  parsonage  house.  It  may 
be  said  that  one  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  see,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of 
time,  the  remains  of  a  mill  at  Auburn ; 
but  surely  the  brook,  which  at  one 
time  turned  it,  ought,  if  it  ever 
existed,  to  present  itself  now.  It 
seems  to  us  at  least,  and  we  believe 
we  are  the  first  to  offer  the  sugges- 
tion, that  to  the  obscure  hamlet  of 
Glasson,  rather  than  to  the  more 
famous  Lissoy,  we  must  look  for  the 
original  Auburn.  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  his  paper  on  Goldsmith,  contri- 
buted to  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  recently  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Black,  says,  uThe  hamlet  he  had 
probably  seen  in  Kent;  the  ejectment 
he  had  probably  seen  in  Munster." 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Goldsmith  knew  anything 
of  Munster  beyond  that  gleaned  from 
a  hurried  visit  to  Cork  with  the 
object  of  taking  ship  to  America  ; 
but,  as  usual,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
be  too  late,  and,  having  lost  his  pas- 
sage-money, rode  back  on  a  starved 
horse  to  uncle  Contarine,  for  more. 

A  Kent  village  seems  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  emotions  which 
visibly  agitated  him  when  describing 
the  scene  of  his  early  boyhood,  and 
the  anxiety  he  confessed  to  feel  that 
his  days  should  close  at  Auburn, 
like  the  hunted  hare  panting  to  its 
home — 

' '  And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and 
horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at 
first  she  flew, 
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I  still  have  hopes,  my  long  vexations 
past, 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at 
last." 

Not  far  from  Glasson  stands  the 
hill  of  Knockrue,  on  which,  as  Gold- 
smith in  one  of  his  letters  says,  he 
would  rather  sit  with  a  book  before 
him  than  mingle  in  the  proudest 
assemblies. 

The  last  recorded  words  of  Gold- 
smith are  in  reply  to  the  doctor's 
question,  "  Is  your  mind  at  ease  ?  " 
"  No,  it  is  not."  This  reply  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  a  troubled  con- 
science ;  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
implied  the  poor  poet's  emotion  at 
finding  the  day-dream  of  his  life 
foiled.  Johnson  and  Sydney  Smith 
loved  cities  as  ardently  as  they  hated 
green  fields;  but  Goldsmith  was  al- 
ways out  of  his  element  in  the  glare 
of  great  cities,  their  hard  struggles, 
palling  pleasures,  loud  din,  and  bad 
odours — for  the  Thames  embank- 
ment was  not  thought  of  in  those 
days,  and  carbonic-acid  gas  ran  riot 
in  the  Temple,  and  probably  accel- 
lerated,  if  it  did  not  induce,  the  fever 
which,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six, 
laid  him  low.  They  buried  him  in 
the  Temple  yard,  but  the  spot  where 
his  bones  lie  cannot  be  traced,  al- 
though a  stone  has  recently  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

The  poet's  English  life  was  cast 
altogether  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.  He  knew  little  of  English 
villages  ;  and  that  little  was  not  very 
accurately  remembered.  "  He  com- 
mitted some  strange  blunders," 
writes  Lord  Macaulay.  "  Thus,  in 
his  '  History  of  England,'  he  tells 
us  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire ;  nor 
did  he  correct  this  mistake  when  the 
book  was  reprinted."  Some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  resorted 
to  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
the  "  Deserted  Village  "  cannot  be 
Irish,  are  not  very  cogent,  and  are 
unworthy  of  a  sound  logician.  "  He 
speaks  of  the  nightingale,"  it  is  said, 


"  and  the  nightingale  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Ireland."  But  this,  in  any  case, 
would  be  no  great  stretch  of  poet's 
license,  especially  as  the  scene  is  not 
avowedly  fixed  in  Ireland ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  when  in  his 
"Natural  History"  Goldsmith  treated 
of  the  nightingale,  he  proved  himself 
ignorant  of  its  characteristics. 

Burke  burst  into  tears  at  the  news 
of  Goldsmith's  death ;  Eeynolds, 
completely  unnerved,  cast  away  his 
pallette  and  brush  for  the  day.  Had 
he  not,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
fever,  prescribed  for  himself,  Gold- 
smith might  have  outlived  Burke, 
and  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the 
present  century.  He  had  obtained 
a  medical  degree  at  Louvain ;  but 
patients  failed  to  patronize  him. 
"I  don't  practise,"  he  at  last  de- 
clared. "  I  prescribe  only  for  my 
friends."  "Alter  your  rule,"  re- 
torted Beauclerk,  and  "  prescribe 
only  for  your  enemies."  Of  a  me- 
dical cotemporary  and  dramatic 
critic,  Garrick  had  cruelly  said, — 
"Dr.  John  Hill  his  rival  there 
scarce  is, 

His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic 
a  farce  is." 

But  this  barbed  lampoon  could 
not  be  applied  to  Goldsmith.  His 
comedies  of  the  "  Good  Natured 
Man,"  and  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," proved  palpable  hits,  and  the 
latter  will  long  hold  triumphant 
possession  of  the  stage. 

It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  task 
for  Goldsmith  to  write  two  such 
sparkling  comedies,  and  he  may 
have  rather  relished  retorting  upon 
his  enemies  with  the  rich  revenge 
of  "  Retaliation  ; "  but  the  poor 
fellowT's  general  role  was  that  of  a 
bookseller's  drudge,  and  his  "Ani- 
mated Nature,"  for  which  a  pub- 
lisher agreed  to  pay  him  800/.,  can 
never  have  proved  a  labour  of  love. 
"If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a 
cow,"  said  Johnson,  "it  is  the  ex- 
tort of  his  zoological  knowledge." 
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His  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
England  will  long  live  to  lure  boys 
and  girls  to  master  the  details  of 
those  important  chronicles.  All 
previous  works  on  the  subject  were 
dry  and  ponderous.  It  was  Gold- 
smith's aim  to  seize  on  picturesque 
points  of  view,  to  condense  vast 
masses  of  ill-digested  matter,  and 
decant  it  into  his  own  clear,  limpid, 
and  flowing  style.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  drudge  received  his 
due.  For  these  books  he  was  cer- 
tainly well-paid.  The  three  his- 
tories brought  him  1150/.  ;  but  how 
ardently  he  must  have  longed  the 
while  to  re-visit  the  more  congenial 
scenes  of  sweet  Auburn,  and  end 
his  days  among  its  bowers,  writing 
poetry  in  praise  of  nature,  and 
alleviating,  by  his  popular  sympa- 
thies, the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  which,  in  the 
"  Deserted  Village,"  he  so  feelingly 
refers. 

The  following  remarks  from  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hancock,  not 
printed  in  any  of  the  memoirs  of 
Goldsmith,  represent  him  in  a  light 
which  his  biographers  have  not 
hitherto  regarded,  and,  therefore, 
merit  transcription  here  : — 

6t  Goldsmith  loved  his  native  land 
with  intense  affection.  His  letters 
to  relatives  and  friends  (two  of  them 
remain  in  my  possession)  discover 
the  yearning  of  his  heart  to  all  that 
appertained  to  Ireland.  Poverty 
alone  exiled  him  from  his  country, 
and  drove  him  to  seek  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger,  the  pittance 
which  was  denied  to  his  genius  in 
that  of  his  birth.  Goldsmith,  in- 
deed, never  came  professedly  for- 
ward to  champion  the  rights  of 
Ireland,  or  to  redress  her  wrongs. 
At  that  time  the  spirit  of  Irish 
liberty,  crushed  under  the  unwise, 
iniquitous,  and  vindictive  penal 
lawTs,  lay  sleeping  in  the  tomb,  and 
the  trumpet-note  of  her  resurrection 
had  not  yet  resounded ,    Yet  even 


then  it  is  evident  that  the  wrongs 
under  which  Ireland  was  suffering 
keenly  touched  the  compassionate 
heart  of  the  poet.  What  is  his 
'  Deserted  Village  '  but  a  benevolent 
pleading  against  the  ruthless  system 
of  depopulation  wherewith  the 
demon  of  avarice,  reversing  the 
wTords  of  our  Lord,  and  esteeming 
a  sheep  better  than  a  man,  was  then 
desolating  Ireland,  converting  her 
village  scenery  into  one  wTide  unin- 
habited prairie,  expelling  the  la- 
bourer-peasant from  the  paradise  of 
his  home  to  emigrate  to  foreign 
lands,  turning  age,  female  tender- 
ness, and  helpless  infancy  adrift  to 
the  bleak  winds  of  heaven,  to  beg, 
starve,  and  die  on  the  wayside,  till 
the  heart  of  the  husband  and  the 
father  was  torn  with  anguish,  and 
maddened  with  revenge,  and,  as  a 
dangerous  outlaw,  he  grasped  a 
murderous  weapon  in  that  hand  that 
in  happier  times  had  once  guided 
the  plough?  " 

Goldsmith  was;  in  truth,  a  patriot 
in  its  best  sense,  not  a  sordid  spouter 
of  that  demoralized  patriotism  which, 
Johnson  said,  was  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel,  but  one  who  loved  to 
commune  with  his  own  heart  and 
mutter,  "  This  is  my  own,  my  native 
land" — a  man  who,  unlike  his  friend 
Burke,  whom  he  playfully  reproved, 
ne'er  narrowed  his  mind — 
"  Or  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant 

for  mankind." 
a  true  lover  of  his  fellow-men, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  women 
also — his  heart  was  as  broad  as  his 
mind  was  expansive.  Amid  all  his 
wanderings  and  ponderingsin  foreign 
lands  his  heart,  untravelled,  fc'  with 
ceaseless  pain,"  still  fondly  turned 
"to  home,  dragging  at  each  remove 
a  lengthening  chain." 

It  may  also  be  said  of  Goldsmith, 
that  he  glided  with  grace  through 
every  bower  of  literature,  and  shed 
on  all  a  glow  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
himself 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment,  a  more  miserable  looking 
spot  than  Lissoy  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  But  in  1816a  land  proprietor, 
Captain  Hogan,  expended  consider- 
able sums,  as  well  as  much  dramatic 
talent,  in  metamorphosing  Lissoy  into 
something  like  Auburn.  Hundreds 
of  enraptured  tourists  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  spot,  and  wrote  brilliantly 
romantic  accounts  of  what  they  had 
seen.  One,  more  matter-of-fact  than 
the  rest,  after  describing  the  village 
ale-house,  (i  over  the  door  of  which 
swiugs  '  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,' 
writes,  within  every  thing  is 
arranged  according  to  the  letter  : 

1  The  white- wash'd  wall,  the  nicely 

sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock,  that  clicked  be- 
hind the  door : 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to 

pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by 
day; 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and 
use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game 
of  goose,'  &c. 

"  Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard, 
found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
6  the  twelve  good  rules,'  but  at  length 
purchased  them  at  some  London 
book-stall,  to  adorn  the  white-washed 
parlour  of  the  '  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.' 
However  laudable  this  may  be, 
nothing  shook  my  faith  in  the  reality 
of  Auburn  so  much  as  this  exact- 
ness, which  had  the  disagreeable  air 
of  being  got  up  for  the  occasion. 

"  The  last  object  of  pilgrimage  is 
the  quondam  habitation  of  the  school- 
master— 

"  There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skill' d  to 
rule.1' 

It  is  surrounded  with  fragrant  proofs 
of  its  identity  in 

"The   blossom'd   furze,  unprofitably 

gay." 

Here  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the 
poet,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  possessors  at  the  wreck 


of  the  parsonage-house  ;  they  have 
frequently  refused  large  offers  of 
purchase ;  but  more,  I  dare  say,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  contributions 
from  the  curious,  than  from  any 
reverence  for  the  bard.  The  chair 
is  of  oak,  with  back  and  seat  of 
cane,  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  a 
secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  dis- 
covered in  Gay's.  There  is  no  fear 
of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout 
earnestness  of  sitters — a  wear-and- 
tear  that  Geoffrey  Crayon  so  humor- 
ously describes — as  the  cocks  and 
hens  have  usurped  undisputed  pos- 
session of  it,  and  protest  most  cla- 
morously against  all  attempts  to  get 
it  cleansed,  or  to  seat  oneself."* 

Washington  Irving  dwells  effec- 
tively on  the  old  hawthorn-tree,  and 
of  the  traditional  veneration  in  which 
it  was  held  by  Dr.  Brady,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh.  We  are 
informed  by  Bryan  Rock,  Esq.,  of 
Corina,  Ballymahon,  that  this  tree, 
which  had  long  seriously  suffered 
from  the  depradations  of  post-chaise 
travellers  stopping  to  procure  a  twig, 
was  blown  down  in  1839.  All  Cap- 
tain's Hogan's  reverential  preserva- 
tions and  restorations  have  been 
since  swept  away  by  the  obliterating 
hand  of  time.  Auburn,  or,  as  it  is 
once  more  called  Lissoy,  is  now  truly 
miserable  in  its  desertion  and  decay. 

Not  far  from  Glasson,  which  seems 
to  us,  rather  than  Lissoy,  the  veri- 
table scene  of  Goldsmith's  poem,  is 
Littleton,  formerly  the  seat  of  Ge- 
neral Napier,  who  is  traditionally 
remembered  as  having  ejected  all 
his  tenants  from  their  homesteads, 
with  the  object  of  enclosing  their 
farms  within  his  own  demesne.  The 
house  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  barrack,  and  exhibited  a  sad 
spectacle  and  memento  of  the  deso- 
lating spirit  bemoaned  by  Goldsmith. 
Glasson  seems  to  have  been  so 
utterly  obscure  and  deserted  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  it 
obtains  no  place  in  Seward's  u  To- 
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pographia  Hibernia."  A  patent 
exisls  for  holding  a  fair  there,  but 
none  has  been.  Latterly  it  has 
somewhat  ceased  to  present  its  for- 
merly deserted  aspect,  and  of  late 
Glasson  has  been  a  favourite  point 
of  rendezvous  among  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  in  connection 
with  the  meet  of  the  Westmeath 
foxhounds.  The  name  of  Bishop 
Percy  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
Goldsmith  that  equal  interest  em- 
braces both.  The  pious  labours  of 
Prior  and  Forster  prove  this. 

The  relics  of  Goldsmith  have 
received  so  reverential  a  probing 
from  the  crozier  of  Bishop  Percy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  exhaustive 
energy  with  which  all  records  of  the 
poet's  life  and  remains  have  been 
threshed  by  Prior  and  scanned  by 
Forster,  that  little  is  left  to  find. 

The  future  biographers  of  Gold- 
smith may  care  to  consult  the  Dublin 
Chronicle  for  May  10th,  1787,  where, 
at  page  47,  a  "  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  works"  is  announced  as 
about  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  his  only 
surviving  brother,  Maurice  Gold- 
smith, "with  MS.  notes  and  addi- 
tions by  the  author,  never  before 
printed.  This  delay,  as  it  tends  to 
make  the  work  more  valuable,  it  is 
hoped  will  obtain  the  indulgence  of 
generous  subscribers.  Subscrip- 
tions continue  to  be  taken  in  by  all 
the  principal  booksellers  in  Dublin, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Maurice  Goldsmith, 
at  No.  7,  Hendiick  Street."  We 
are  not  aware  that  these  MS.  addi- 
tions of  Oliver  Goldsmith  ever  ap- 
peared, and  their  fate  is  certainly 
well-deserving  of  investigation. 

Goldsmith  had  not  a  fluent  tongue. 
In  speech  his  mind  seemed  mud ; 
in  writing  it  gushed  forth  clear  as 
rock  water.  When  he  wished  to 
exercise  powers  of  persuasion,  they 
were  poured  forth  through  his  flute. 
In  travelling  on  the  continent  he 
always  played  on  that  instrument 


when  approaching  a  cottager's  dwell- 
ing, and  immediately  received  hos- 
pitality gratis. 

The  high  estimation  in  which 
Goldsmith  is  held  in  England  is 
evident  even  in  the  price  a  letter  of 
his  fetched  the  other  day  at  So- 
theby's. It  was  knocked  down  for 
37/.  105.  A  very  high  price  indeed. 
This  letter  is  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  "  a  long  and  curious 
document,  giving  a  doleful  account 
of  his  travels  on  the  continent — 
anxious  to  return,  and  begs  for  news 
from  home  ;  wishes  to  hear  from  Sir 
Joshua  himself,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Dyer,  Chamier,  and  every  one  of 
the  club — also  about  Miss  Reynolds, 
Bicker  staff,"  &c.  It  is  addressed  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  Paris. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above 
letter  was  sold  one  of  Fielding, 
complaining  of  his  disappointments, 
was  knocked  down  for  61.  105. ; 
Sterne's,  for  91.  9s.  ;  Swift's,  for  the 
same;  one  from  Schiller  to  Goethe, 
for  9/.  5s. ;  and  Wordsworth,  abus- 
ing "Guy  Mannering,"  for  7/.  2s.  6d. 
A  letter  from  Foote,  "  sold  for  3/., 
presents,  in  its  account  of  Macklin, 
a  parallel  case  to  Goldsmith's. 
Macklin,  though  a  blockhead  in  his 
manhood  and  youth,  turns  out  a  wit 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave." 

Goldsmith  may  be  said  to  have 
produced  the  best  poem,  the  best 
novel,  and  the  best  play  in  our 
language.  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer" seems  to  have  been  pooh- 
poohed  by  some  blind  disciple  of 
Cumberland,  and  Colman,  we  learn, 
could  with  difficulty  be  induced  to 
bring  it  out.  These  were  pleasant 
efforts  of  his  fancy;  and  not  the 
least  amusing  part  of  his  task  was 
working  into  the  second  comedy  an 
incident  which  had  occurred  to  him- 
self in  Ardagh  County,  Longford, 
when  the  private  house  of  Squire 
Fetherston  wras  mistaken  for  an  inn. 
All  the  leading  characters  and  scenes 
embodied  in  Goldsmith's  writings 
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seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  drawn 
from  his  Irish  experiences ;  and  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  frequently 
expressed  dictum  that  among  Eng- 
lish villages  we  must  search  for  the 
original  of  Auburn. 

A  life  of  Charles  O'Connor,  of 
Belenagar,  published  in  the  Irish 
Magazine  for  April,  1808,  and 
evidently  written  by  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  that 
brilliantly  well-informed  man,  states 
that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  a 
worthy  Protestant  clergyman,,  was 
the  party  to  whom  Goldsmith  alludes 
in  the  "  Deserted  Village ;  "  and 
he  adds, — "  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Major  MacDermott,  of 
Emlagh,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, was  the  old  soldier  to  whom 
Goldsmith  referred.  I  had  this 
anecdote  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  who 
often  saw  the  Major  at  Contarine's 
house,  and  enjoyed  his  society  so 
much  that  he  repeatedly  spoke  of 
him,  even  in  his  last  years,  as  a 
person  whom  he  never  could  forget, 
on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his 
temper  and  the  affecting  emotions 
with  which  he  could  tell  the  history 
of  his  own  adventures.'' 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  pleasantly  ex- 
haustive biography  of  Goldsmith, 
regards  his  brother  Henry  as  the 
prototype  of  the  good  pastor 
(p.  303).  The  portrait  of  the  old 
soldier  "  shouldering  his  crutch  to 
show  how  fields  were  won  "  is  given 
by  Mr.  Forster,  but  no  conjecture 
advanced  as  to  who  may  have  sat 
for  the  portrait.  Contarine  was  a 
near  connection  of  Goldsmith's, 
befriended  him  in  early  struggles, 
paid  his  college  expenses,  and  is 
quite  as  likely  to  have  been  the 
original  of  "the  man  to  all  the 
country  dear."  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  Henry  Goldsmith  is 
feelingly  addressed  in  "  The  Tra- 
veller "  he  must  needs  figure  under 
a  disguise  in  the  "  Deserted 
Village." 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a 
memoir  of  Goldsmith,  but  to  supply 
a  few  facts  and  thoughts  not  pre- 
viously used  in  the  otherwise 
exhaustive  researches  of  his  bio- 
graphers. A  more  fitting  shamrock 
could  not  decorate  Goldsmith's  name 
than  the  three  lives  contributed  by 
Irving,  Foster,  and  Prior.  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  paused 
at  1773.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  no  life  of  Goldsmith 
from  the  pen  best  qualified  to  write 
it.  Nollekins  cut  Noll's  bust;  why 
did  Johnson  hesitate  to  be  his 
biographer?  He,  however,  wrote 
his  epitaph,  and  here  it  is  : — 

"  Omne  fere  genus  scribendi 
letiget  nullum  quod  tegitit  quod 
noti  ornavat" 

And  elsewhere  he  calls  him  "a 
very  great  man."  Thus  we  see 
that  Johnson  highly  appreciated 
Goldsmith's  genius,  and  that  Ma- 
caulay  is  not  justified  in  the  dark 
inference  he  seeks  to  draw,  namely, 
that  Johnson  closed  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets"  at  1773  for  the  purpose 
of  shutting  out  Goldsmith  and  slam- 
ming the  door  of  his  book  in  his 
face. 

And  now  a  word  as  regards  the 
epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 
He  was  not  born,  as  the  epitaph 
falsely  states,  in  1731,  but  three 
years  earlier  ;  and  for  many  years 
it  was  erroneously  asserted  on  the 
monument  that  Elphin,  in  Roscom- 
mon, was  the  natal  spot.  It  should 
be  Pallas,  county  Longford,  and 
the  discrepancy  is  noticed  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821, 
p.  450. 

Macaulay  considers  that  Gold- 
smith's poem  called  "  Retaliation 
is  his  masterpiece.  In  this  a  host 
of  hostile  critics  were  shattered  by 
his  pen.  The  hot  words  of  retort 
often  prove  a  success  not  less  bril- 
liant than  striking.  Byron's  "  Hours 
of  Idleness  "  was  most  feeble,  but 
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when  attacked  by  Brougham,  he 
displayed  annihilative  power  in 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers." And  in  the  case  of  Gold- 
smith's "Retaliation,"  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  half-a-dozen  like- 
nesses of  forgotten  men  like  "hoarse 
Fitzgerald"  should  fill  niches  which 
possess  no  interest  for  posterity. 

"  He  knew  nothing  with  accuracy," 
asserts  Macaulay,  in  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica."  But  this  sweep- 
ing censure  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  salts.  In  performing  his 
drudging  duties  for  booksellers,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  labour 
was  not  one  of  love  ;  but  no  graver 
charge  of  inaccuracy  can  be  brought 
against  him  than  when,  in  his  "  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  he  tells,  with  faith  and 
gravity,  some  wonderful  travellers' 
stories  about  gigantic  Patagonians 
and  nightingales  that  repeat  long 
conversations.  How  difficult  it  is 
for  a  prolific  writer  to  be  always 
accurate,  wTe  know  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Macaulay  himself.  Thus, 
in  the  very  memoir  of  Goldsmith,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  Macau- 
lay, speaking  of  "  Goldy's  "  "Life 
of  Beau  Nash,"  expresses  regret 
that  it  is  not  reprinted,  though  it 
well  deserves  to  be  so,  forgetting 
that  it  may  be  found  in  Prior's  edi- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  works,  and  also 
in  that  edited  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
In  throwing  doubts  on  Goldsmith's 
medical  degree,  Macaulay  says  that 
his  biographers  believe  it  to  have 
been  obtained  from  Padua  ;  but  he 
should  have  written  Louvain,  the 
records  of  which  were  burnt  during 
the  revolution. 

Of  Goldsmith's  "History  of 
England,"  we  are  assured  by 
Macaulay  that,  though  most  read- 
able, it  is  inaccurate — a  criticism 
thoroughly  applicable  to  his  own 
magnum  opus. 

A  great  deal  has  been  sarcastically 
said  and  written  about  the  gold- 
laced  coat  in  which  Goldsmith  often 


shewed  himself  5  but  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  wear  such 
garb,  and  it  was  surely  venial 
in  a  man  on  whose  visage  the  small- 
pox had  dealt  its  mark  with  peculiar 
severity — and  whose  romantic  tem- 
perament led  him  to  pay  homage 
to  accomplished  women — to  resort 
to  such  feathers  as  helped  to  relieve 
his  ugliness.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  gold-laced  coat,  the  de- 
votion of  the  jessamine  bride  towards 
him  would  never  have  been  so  last- 
ing. .  When  an  old  woman,  she  loved 
to  talk  of  him,  and  press  to  her  lips 
some  relics  of  poor  Noll. 

His  idiosyncrasy,  when  analyzed, 
discloses  some  inconsistencies.  He 
generally  failed  in  all  his  studies, 
blundered  in  every  plan  of  advance- 
ment, while  all  his  writings  are  full 
of  intelligence,  and  irresistibly  com- 
mand success.  Grotesque  in  his 
movements,  a  singular  grace  and 
charm  sparkled  from  his  style.  Awk- 
ward and  bungling  at  every  step,  yet, 
pen  in  hand,  abeautifully  picturesque 
tint  flowed  from  it.  In  society  a 
bore,  in  conversation  absent,  feeble, 
and  stumbling  —  his  composition 
was  as  the  rush  of  many  waters  ; 
an  exhaustless  mine  of  lore  supplied 
the  crucible  from  which  he  ladled 
molten  gold  to  the  world.  With  a 
golden  pen,  hehad  rcotfasilvertongue. 
"  So  extraordinary,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  was  the  contrast  between  Gold- 
smith's published  works  and  the 
silly  things  which  he  said,  that 
Horace  Walpole  described  him  as 
an  inspired  idiot."  "  Noll,"  said 
Garrick,  "  wrote  like  an  angel,  and 
talked  like  poor  Poll."  Johnson 
and  Chamier  expressed  themselves 
to  the  same  effect. 

His  stumbling  talk  arose  not  from 
shyness — those  who  are  in  fear  of 
falling  do  nothing  but  stumble.  He 
was  full  of  vanity,  but  cared  not  for 
worldly  honours  or  pelf.  He  knew 
his  weaknesses  well,  and  that  his 
worst  foe  was  his  own  tongue  ;  but 
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he  had  not  the  self-command  to  keep 
it  quiet.  As  fast  as  he  clambered 
out  of  one  pitfall  he  fell  into  another. 
He  dressed  himself  like  a  lump  of 
gilt  gingerbread  ;  his  thoughts  on 
paper  were  dressed  with  exquisite 
simplicity. 

While  his  designs  were  generally 
bad — the  "  Traveller,"  perhaps  ex- 
cepted— his  execution  was  always 
good.  In  his  books  he  was  a 
moralist,  in  his  habits  a  rake:  as 
an  administrator  of  his  affairs,  he 
was  slobbering,  undisciplined,  and 
wasteful  :  as  a  compiler,  he  proved 
himself  master  of  the  arts  of  selec- 
tion, condensation,  and  intellectual 
economy.  We  love  the  man,  but 
fail  to  respect  him.  He  would  coin 
his  heart  into  gold  for  beggars,  and 
forget  legitimate  debts  to  butcher 
ami  baker.  He  would  clothe  the 
naked,  but  cheat  the  tailor  who 
supplied  the  garb.  If  Goldsmith 
had  his  follies  and  frailties,  it  may, 
in  charity,  be  said,  that  he  possessed 
redeeming  virtues.  No  man  ever 
yet  rose  from  the  perusal  of  his 
writings  without  feeling  heart  and 
mind  enlarged  by  the  inculcations 
of  benevolence  with  which  they 
are  replete.  When  dying  he  left 
posterity  a  great  bequest.  Our 
souls  are  permeated  by  the  glow  of 
hisown  benignant  spirit;  asympathy 
for  human  sufferings,  with  an  en- 
larged charity,  are  awakened  ;  a 
generous  forbearance  fostered.  A 
perfect  portrait  of  a  Christian  priest 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield," — one  who  bore  the  do- 
mesticsorrows,  with  which  it  pleased 
God  to  bruise  him,  in  that  true 
Christian  and  philosophic  spirit 
already  exemplified  ^by  Job.  By 
no  part  of  Goldsmith's  writings  do 
we  find  the  cheek  of  virgin  innocence 
urged  to  blush.  Always  pleasing, 
simple,  and  true  to  Nature,  he  never 
resorted  to  sensationalism  for  effect. 
By  the  spill  he  alone  could  wield 
we  are  alternately  moved  to  tears 


or  exhilarated  by  joyous  laughter. 
He  trusted  to  his  playful  humour  to 
win  ;  to  the  sparks  of  his  genial 
fancy  to  dazzle ;  to  the  strokes  of 
Iris  vigorous  philosophy  to  convince. 
Closely  identified  with  the  Church 
of  the  ascendancy,  nowhere  can  hebe 
detected  pandering  to  that  fell  spirit 
of  religious  bigotry  which  ran  riot 
in  days  when  Ireland  lay  bound 
beneath  the  hoof  of  an  iniquitous 
code ;  and  a  partisan  press,  and 
profaned  pulpit,  co-operated  to  de- 
fame it.  The  patriot- voice  of  Ire- 
land was  tongue-tied,  and  Grattan 
had  not  yet  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
her  resurrection.  But  no  man  who 
has  studied  the  "  Deserted  Village  " 
can  fail  to  see  how  keenly  the  wrongs 
of  his  country  touched  Goldsmith's 
compassionate  heart,  and  the  hard 
struggle  it  cost  him  to  restrain  the 
emotions  which  moved  his  patriot 
soul. 

Assuredly  there  never  lived  a  man 
of  a  less  mercenary  nat  ure.  Wheu  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  coming 
to  Ireland  he  sent  for  Goldsmith,  and 
told  him  he  would  be  glad  to  do  him 
any  kindness  ;  to  which  Goldsmith 
replied,  that  he  had  a  brother  there, 
a  clergyman,  who  needed  help  ;  but 
he  asked  nothing  for  himself.  The 
narrator  of  this  interview  calls  him 
an  idiot  for  thus  trifling  with  his 
fortune,  and  putting  back  the  hand 
that  was  held  out  to  assist  him. 
When  a  note  for  100/.  reached  him 
from  the  publisher  of  the  "  Deserted 
Village,"  although  it  was  the  sum 
agreed  upon  for  the  piece,  he  mag- 
nanimously returned  it,  because  some 
officious  friend  remarked  it  wras  a 
large  price  for  so  short  a  poem.  "  It 
is  more  than  the  honest  man  can 
afford,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  or  the 
piece  is  worth." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  until 
the  erection  of  Foley's  statue  of 
Goldsmith  in  Dublin,  and  the  recent 
formation  of  the  Goldsmith  Club, 
no  efforts  had  been  made  in  Ireland 
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to  discharge  any  legitimate  debt  of 
honour  to  his  memory.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  which  Ave  find  in  a 
once  influential  English  journal,  the 
Star,  of  November  3rd,  1820,  shows 
that  this  reproach  is  not  altogether 
well  founded  : —  , 

''The  Birth-day  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith.— We  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  it  has  been  resolved,  by 
some  distinguished  friends  of  taste  and 
literature  in  Ireland,  to  hold  a  Meeting 
at  Ballymahon,  on  the  29th  November, 
to  celebrate  the  Anniversary  of  their 
great  national  Poet,  Oliver  Goldsmith  : 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
most  practical  means  of  getting  rid  of 
a  well-merited  reproach,  under  which 
their  country  lies  in  the  literary  world, 
by  the  erection  of  a  pillar  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Poet,  on  that  fascinating 


spot  in  Lissoy,  which  presented  to  his 
eye  the  most  agreeable  horizon  in 
nature.  Vnlike  Congreve,  and  other 
ingrates,  who  either  denied  their 
country,  or  left  no  traces  in  their  writ- 
ings by  which  it  could  be  ascertained. 
Goldsmith  identified  himself  and  his 
divine  poetry  with  the  localities  of  his 
natal  spot — his  inimitable  delineations 
of  which  have  elicited  such  universal 
feelings  of  admiration  and  delight.  His 
memory,  therefore,  is  well  entitled  to 
some  public  testimonial  of  regard  from 
a  country  which  derives  so  much 
honour  from  his  birth  ;  yet  in  Ireland 
— warm-hearted,  romantic  Ireland,  the 
only  memorial  of  her  Goldsmith — 
buried  in  a  foreign  land — of  him 
whose  heart,  untravelled,  still  fondly 
turned  to  her,  is  his  own  old  haw- 
thorn-tree in  Lissoy.  now  nearly 
cut  away  by  literary  pilgrims." 

W.  J.  FlTZPATRICK. 


THE  REALITY  OF  LIFE. 

Where  are  the  joys  my  childhood  promised  me  ? 

What  arc  the  pleasures  I  oft  thought  to  clasp 
Firm  to  my  heart  ?    Alas !  they'd  seem  to  be 

Matterless  forms  that  still  elude  my  grasp. 
I  longed  for  manhood,  and  when  manhood  came  — 

O  that  I  were  a  gladsome  boy  again ! 
The  bliss  desired  proved  but  a  name — 

A  state  of  misery,  a  thing  of  pain. 
Yet,  were  it  mine  to  have  my  sole  desire, 

And  live  my  careless  childhood's  days  once  more, 
Perchance  this  same  strange  heart  would  be  on  fire 

To  reach  the  age  it  longed  to  leave  before  ; 
For  man  most  fickle  seems  when  he  has  won 
The  goal  for  which  his-life  race  has  been  run. 

Ernest  Houghton. 
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HISTORICAL  GOSSIP  ABOUT  NAPLES. 


By  the  Rev.  Narcissus  George  Batt,  M.A. 


That  kingdom  of  Naples  which 
has  fallen  to  pieces  in  our  time 
through  its  own  corruption,  was 
originally  founded  by  the  same 
vigorous  Norman  race  that  infused 
new  blood  into  Saxon  England, 
and  continued  for  several  cen- 
turies one  of  the  most  important 
states  in  the  European  common- 
wealth. But  the  kings  of  Naples 
were  powerful  only  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  neighbours.  If,  indeed, 
they  could  have  united  the  whole  of 
Italy  under  their  sceptre,  as  at  one 
time  seemed  not  improbable,  they 
might  perhaps  have  resisted  the 
combined  assaults  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  court  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, in  its  jealousy  of  its  temporal 
power,  prevented  the  consolidation 
of  any  kingdom  in  Italy  till  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  hence  when,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  France  and  Spain  had 
subdued  the  petty  states  of  those 
countries,  the  weakness  of  Italy, 
still  divided  against  itself,  invited 
their  ambition  to  an  easy  conquest. 
The  consequences  were  disastrous 
for  the  Italians,  who  became  the 
victims  first  of  one  and  then  of  the 
other  belligerent,  and  found  them- 
selves at  length  handed  over  to  a 
long  succession  of  foreign  viceroys, 
whose  stupid  tyranny  blighted  the 
prosperity  of  Italy  and  degraded 
her  people. 

We  shall  be  indulgent  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Italians  if  we  re- 
member that  they  were  robbed  of 
their  liberties  when  those  of  Eng- 
land were  yet  in  their  precarious 
infancy.  How  different  might  our 
own  history  have  been  if  Queen 
Mary  had  borne  a  sou  to  that  Philip 


of  Spain  whom  his  father  made 
King  of  Naples,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  a  suitable  match  for  the 
English  heiress!  The  Spauiards 
would  have  paid  small  regard  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  marriage 
treaty,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  a 
viceroy  of  the  house  of  Austria 
might  have  oppressed  a  Northern 
as  well  as  a  Southern  dependency 
of  the  haughty  Crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies. 

The  same  luckless  gift  of  beauty 
which  of  old  attracted  the  spoilers 
to  Italy  now  yearly  draws  more 
harmless  hosts  of  tourists  to  her 
shores.  And  since,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
says,  every  beautiful  object  is  bright- 
ened by  rays  from  the  lamp  of 
memory,  it  is  natural  to  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  history  of  those  lovely 
scenes,  particularly  as  it  is  full  of 
romantic  aud  tragical  events,  and 
offers  many  curious  parallels  and 
contrasts  to  the  history  of  England. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Roman 
Empire,  the  country  now  known  as 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  passed  into 
the  possession  of  a  tribe  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  who  derived 
their  name  of  Lombards,  or  long- 
beards,  from  their  wild  and  savage 
aspect.  These  barbarians  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  a  bishop 
appropriately  named  Barbatus,  who 
is  the  patron  saint  of  Beuevento, 
and  may  be  recommended  in  the 
same  capacity  to  our  bearded  clergy- 
men— an  increasing  company.  The 
chieftains  of  the  Lombards  were 
called  dukes,  a  title  borrowed  from 
the  governors  of  provinces  under 
the  later  emperors.  The  principal 
dukes  were  those  of  Benevento,  who 
withstood  Charles  the  Great  himself, 
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whose  empire  extended  from  the 
Ebro  to  the  Elbe.  The  city  of 
Naples,  notwithstanding,  maintained 
its  independence  of  the  Lombard 
princes,  and  an  interesting  anecdote 
is  related  respecting  one  of  the  ob- 
scure wars  between  them. 

The  Greek  Emperor  Constans 
was  the  last  of  the  Caesars  to  visit 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 
On  his  way  to  Rome  lie  landed  with 
an  army  at  Naples,  and  as  Naples 
still  belonged  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Constantinople,  he  undertook  to  rid 
his  subjects  of  their  unfriendly 
neighbours. 

Beneventum  being  besieged  by 
Constans,  the  Lombard  duke  sent 
his  steward  to  solicit  assistance 
from  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
North,  but,  after  having  fulfilled  his 
commission,  the  messenger  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  as  he  was 
attempting  to  re-enter  the  city.  The 
crafty  Greek,  who  already  contem- 
plated raising  the  siege,  now  hoped 
to  effect  by  stratagem  what  he  had 
failed  to  do  by  force.  He  brought 
his  captive  before  the  walls,  and  bade 
him  advise  his  friends  to  surren- 
der, and  to  assure  them  that  no  relief 
was  to  be  expected.  But  the  brave 
fellow,  instead  of  this,  told  the  duke 
that  the  king  his  father  was  within 
a  day's  march,  and  wrould  come  to 
his  rescue  on  the  morrow.  He  had 
only  time  to  say  this,  and  to  com- 
mend to  his  prince's  care  his  wife 
and  children,  who  he  well  knew 
would  soon  be  a  wridow  and  orphans, 
when  the  ungenerous  Constans 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off  and 
cast  within  the  city  from  one  of  the 
military  engines.  It  was  brought 
to  the  duke,  who  recognized  the 
disfigured  countenance  of  his  faith- 
ful servant,  bathed  it  with  his  tears, 
kissed  the  lifeless  lips,  and  erected 
a  splendid  tomb  over  the  body,  in 
memory  of  such  a  noble  example  of 
courage  and  self-devotion.  The 
Greeks  and  Lombards  subsequently 


arranged  their  disputes,  and  we  read 
of  an  embassy  from  Constantinople 
which  brought  the  duke,  among 
other  presents,  a  handsome  comb 
and  scissors,  no  doubt  as  a  delicate 
hint  that  his  grace's  long  beard 
would  be  improved  by  being 
trimmed. 

Nor  was  the  adornment  of  the 
inner  man  neglected  by  the  Lom- 
bards, if  we  may  trust  an  old 
author,  who  says,  i(  while  Louis 
reigned  in  France,"  i.e.,  in  the  ninth 
century,  "  thirty-two  philosophers 
were  at  Benevento."  If  philosophers 
were  as  troublesome  then  as  now, 
we  might  not  envy  a  city  in  wThich 
such  a  social-science  congress  was 
in  permanent  session.  Most  likely, 
however,  these  so-called  philosophers 
were  little  more  than  professors  of 
the  three  R.'s,  as  they  are  called — 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
which  were  rare  accomplishments  at 
that  time.  We  may  imagine  the 
gross  ignorance  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  centuries  of  the  first 
thousand  years  of  our  era  from  the 
fact  that  the  illustrious  Charlemagne, 
who  restored  the  empire  of  the  West, 
was  unable  to  write;  while  Gregory 
IL,  the  founder  of  the  temporal 
power,  was  so  little  versed  in  Bible 
history,  that  in  a  solemn  letter  to 
the  Greek  Emperor  Leo,  he  exhorts 
that  image-breaking  prince  to  take 
warning  from  the  example  of  Heze- 
kiah,  a  wicked  king  who  was  smit- 
ten with  leprosy,  for  profanely  des- 
troying the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses  ! 

Persons  who  desired  to  lead  a 
quiet  life,  and  improve  their  minds, 
had  no  other  refuge  open  to  them 
than  the  monasteries,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  the  great  centres  of 
religion  and  civilization.  That  was 
the  golden  age  of  monastic  sanctity, 
when  the  recluses  of  Ireland  issued 
from  their  solitude  and  became  the 
pioneers  of  Christianity  through 
central  and  southern  Europe.  I 
may  be  indulged  in  this  passing  re- 
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ference  to  the  forgotten  glories  of 
the  isle  of  saints,  inasmuch  as  Naples 
was  one  of  the  countries  visited  by 
the  Celtic  missionaries,  and  next  to 
San  Gennaro  himself  no  name  is 
more  reverenced  there  than  that  of 
Cataldo,  or  Catholdo.  He  was  au 
Irishman,  and  Bishop  of  Tarentum, 
and  his  festival  has  the  same  rainy 
reputation  as  St.  Swithin's  Day 
amongst  ourselves. 

But  the  great  patriarch  of  the 
monks  of  the  West  was  a  native 
Italian,  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  parent  house  of  the  great  Be- 
nedictine order.  The  Abbey  of 
Monte  Casino  was  so  enriched  by 
the  devotion  of  successive  genera- 
tions, that  its  superiors  held  the  first 
rank  among  the  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  able  to  take  the  field 
at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  and 
interfere  as  potent  allies  in  the  quar- 
rels of  sovereigns.  Yet  this  reli- 
gious house  is  more  honourably 
distinguished  as  a  place  of  learning, 
where,  during  the  dark  ages,  the 
monk's  translated  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, and  studied  philosophy  and 
medicine  in  the  literature  of  the 
Saracens.  One  of  these  learned 
monks  was  Constantine  the  African, 
the  Admirable  Crichton  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  celebrated 
man  was  born  at  Carthage,  and 
travelled  for  thirty  -  nine  years 
through  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  He  applied  himself  at 
Babylon  to  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
logic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
natural  philosophy ;  but  his  own 
countrymen  were  jealous  of  his 
superiority,  and  conspired  to  kill 
him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
escape  in  all  haste  to  Salerno,  near 
Naples  ;  there  he  begged  his  bread, 
till  a  Mahomedan  prince,  who 
chanced  to  visit  this  great  com- 
mercial city,  recognized  the  famous 
scholar  under  the  beggar's  rags,  and 
on  his  recommendation  Constantine 


was  patronized  by  the  duke,  and  at 
length  admitted  to  the  learned  leisure 
of  the  brotherhood  of  Monte  Casino. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Benedict  in  this 
abbey  vied  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
with  the  shrine  of  St.  Michael  or 
Monte  Gorgano,  and  it  was  in  the 
humble  guise  of  pilgrims  to  these 
sanctuaries  that  the  future  masters 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  first  appeared 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  that  age  such  pious  journeys 
were  of  every-day  occurrence.  A 
pilgrimage  was  frequently  imposed 
by  law  as  a  sort  of  transportation, 
and  since  conscience  is  often  stronger 
than  law,  many  powerful  offenders, 
who  feared  no  earthly  tribunal, 
would  voluntarily  submit  to  this 
exercise  of  penitence ;  they  even 
sought  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  or 
quiet  their  own  minds,  by  increasing 
the  toils  of  the  journey  in  ways 
which,  though  ludicrous,  must  have 
been  excessively  uncomfortable. 

Thus,  a  Lombard  noble,  who  had 
murdered  his  prince,  carried  a  good- 
sized  stone  in  his  month  all  the  way 
to  Jerusalem  and  back,  and  only 
took  it  out  when  he  had  to  eat  and 
drink.  But  this  was  outdone  by  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  caused  himself, 
during  the  same  tedious  journey,  to 
be  constantly  whipped  by  two  of  his 
servants.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
modern  English  are  partial  to  foreign 
travel ;  they  inherit  the  taste  both 
from  their  Saxon  and  Norman  an- 
cestors. An  old  author  says  that 
the  habit  of  travelling  had  become 
second-nature  to  the  Saxons,  and 
the  chronicles  represent  the  Nor- 
mans also  as  a  people  marvellously 
fond  of  going  on  pilgrimage.  In 
this  favourite  pursuit  they  were 
checked  by  no  obstacle,  daunted  by 
no  danger  ;  on  the  contrary,  danger 
seemed  to  be  a  positive  temptation 
to  these  enterprising  adventurers, 
the  true  prototypes  of  our  restless 
young  gentlemen  who  yearly  make 
their  vacation  tours  to  the  summits 
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of  the  Alps,  the  sources  of  African 
rivers,  or  the  icy  solitude  round  the 
North  Pole. 

Of  course  the  valiant  pilgrims  of 
Normandy  considered  the  slaughter 
of  Paynims  an  augmentation  to  the 
merit  of  their  holy  journey,  and  in 
this  way  the}r  made  themselves  so 
useful  to  the  native  princes,  who 
were  often  troubled  by  marauding 
Saracens,  that  presents  of  fruit 
were  sent  from  the  gardens  near 
Vesuvius  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  order  to  allure  more  of  the  war- 
like strangers  to  the  fair  land 
"  where  the  orange-trees  bloom." 
It  was  not  the  only  time  that  history 
has  verified  the  fable  of  the  man  and 
the  horse. 

The  Norman  knights  were  of  no 
large  stature,  as  the  armour  of  our 
ancient  barons  still  testifies  (at  the 
Eglintoun  tournament,  I  believe,  the 
old  suits  of  mail  were  found  much  too 
small).  But  had  they  been  giants  they 
could  not  have  mingled  with  more 
tremendous  effect  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  degenerate  Greeks  and 
Italians.  Ilifled  cannon  and  iron- 
plated  ships  had  not  yet  interfered 
with  the  personal  prowess  of  the 
warrior,  but  one  brave  man  could 
often  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Nor  were  the  Normans  less  politic 
than  valiant  ;  they  were  ably  led, 
and  the  surname  of  Guiscard,  or 
the  Wiseacre  (in  a  good  sense), 
which  was  applied  to  their  chief, 
shows  that  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
hand,  had  a  share  in  their  success. 
The  family  of  Hautville,  to  which 
Robert  Guiscard  belonged,  had 
their  weakness,  and  I  must  confess 
that  the  conduct  of  some  of  this 
band  of  brothers  towards  their 
young  relatives  was  too  much  like 
that  of  the  wicked  uncle  in  the  pa- 
thetic tale  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
But  they  were  all  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous men,  well  fitted  to  carve 
out  their  fortunes  in  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  society.   Great  social 


revolutions  preceded  the  present 
settlement  of  Europe,  just  as  terrible 
convulsions  in  the  natural  world  are 
believed  to  have  ushered  in  the 
actual  constitution  of  nature.  The 
political  condition  of  Christendom 
for  some  centuries  after  1000  a.d. 
may  be  compared  to  what  we  are 
told  of  Japan  in  our  own  time. 
There  were  two  supreme  potentates 
invested  with  vast,  undefined  prero- 
gatives and  honours  almost  divine. 
The  emperors  elected  in  Germany, 
and  crowned  at  Rome,  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus;  and  the  popes, 
reverenced  with  still  deeper  awe  as 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  who 
from  subjects  of  the  emperor  were 
fast  becoming  his  rivals,  and  who 
exercised  the  same  sort  of  super- 
intendence over  the  affairs  of  nations 
that  is  now  conceded  to  the  five 
great  powers.  The  Greeks  alone 
did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  but  called 
him  in  derision  an  emperor,  not  a 
bishop  ;  and,  indeed,  his  influence 
was  almost  as  great  in  secular  as  in 
religious  matters. 

Under  these  two  prominent  figures 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
large  share  of  power  belonged  to 
the  feudal  nobles  of  every  rank. 
The  people,  except  in  the  towns, 
were  still  much  depressed,  and 
slavery  lingered  in  Italy  so  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century.  More  liberty 
was  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  large 
towns,  though  even  there  the  aristo- 
cracy resided  in  fortified  mansions, 
making  war  on  each  other  like  inde- 
pendent sovereigns.  As  the  strength 
of  these  domestic  fortresses  consisted 
in  their  lofty,  but  plain  and  slender 
towers,  of  which  several  thousands 
existed  in  a  single  town,  a  city  in 
mediaeval  Italy  must  have,  from  a 
distance,  resembled  one  of  our  manu- 
facturing towns,  with  its  countless 
tall  chimneys  ;  but  instead  of  de- 
noting the  workshops  of  peaceful 
industry,   the  Italian  turrets  were 
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symptoms  of  the  public  disorder, 
and  have  nearly  all  been  demolished 
as  robber- nests.  Besides  these,  the 
only  buildings  of  stone  were  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  so  that  it 
was  easy  for  an  angry  victor  to 
destroy  a  whole  city  of  wooden 
houses,  thatched  or  shingled. 

Marshes  and  woods  then  covered 
much  of  Italy,  but  there  was  iu  all 
probability  less  abject  misery  than 
now.  The  commerce  of  the  East 
and  West  had  not  yet  deserted  its 
ancient  track,  and  the  kings  must 
have  enjoyed  ample  revenues,  since 
they  not  only  lived  in  great  splen- 
dour, and  amused  themselves  with 
frequent  wars,  but  adorned  their 
capitals  with  such  noble  churches 
and  palaces  as  subsequent  ages  have 
despaired  of  emulating. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
stirring  period,  memorable  also  for 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
that  the  brothers  of  Hautville  and 
Attaville  began  their  career  of  am- 
bition ;  and  by  the  year  1127,  after 
long  wars  (including  a  siege  of  Troy, 
a  city  in  Apulia  defended  by  Greeks, 
and  two  modern  battles  of  Cannae), 
the  whole  of  the  late  kingdom  of 
Naples  had  passed  by  conquest  or 
inheritance  under  the  dominion  of 
Roger,  nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard. 
Naples  itself,  the  future  capital,  was 
his  latest  acquisition,  and  it  did  not 
surrender  its  republican  indepen- 
dence till  1139,  when  it  capitulated 
alter  a  long  resistance. 

Thus  victorious  on  every  side, 
Roger's  next  object  was  to  make 
his  titular  rank  correspond  with  his 
real  power.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  father  and  uncle  the  titles  of 
Count  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Apulia, 
now  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Sicily,  by  the  four  primates 
of  his  realm,  iu  the  cathedral  of 
Palermo.  But  Roger  deemed  his 
new  crown  insecure  till  it  had  been 
solemnly  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
proper  authority.    The  emperors  of 


Germany  then  claimed  the  right  of 
bestowing  crowns,  but  as  the  em- 
perors had  always  shown  themselves 
jealous  of  the  Normans,  Roger 
prudently  applied  to  the  other  king- 
maker, the  supreme  pontiff.  There 
were  then  two  rival  Popes,  and  the 
king  unfortunately  went  to  the 
wrong  one.  Hence  he  had  to  con- 
tend for  a  time  with  both  popes  and 
emperor,  but  their  jealousies  and  his 
own  dexterity  saved  him  from  de- 
struction, though  his  country  was 
invaded,  and  Amalfi,  at  that  time 
an  important  seaport,  was  taken  and 
pillaged,  in  spite  of  its  strong  situa- 
tion among  tne  hills. 

During  this  plundering  of  Amalfi 
a  discovery  was  made  hardly  less 
celebrated,  though  far  less  useful, 
than  that  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
Avhich  was  there  invented.  The 
famous  laws  of  Justinian  had  been 
long  forgotten,  but  a  copy  having 
been  found  in  Amalfi,  its  choice 
Latinity  and  elegant  system  of  juris- 
prudence charmed  the  imagination 
of  the  age.  It  became  the  text-book 
of  universities  and  courts  of  law, 
but  its  servile  principles  detracted 
seriously  from  its  merits,  since  pro- 
fessors and  lawyers  here  learned 
that  the  subject's  money  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  that 
even  the  right  to  live  depended  on 
his  indulgence.  Of  course  these 
theories  were  little  regarded  iu  prac- 
tice by  the  haughty  barons  who 
boasted  their  descent  from  the  con- 
queror of  Rome.  Still  their  diffusion 
in  a  book  of  great  authority  could 
not  but  have  a  mischievous  tendency, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  discovery  of 
the  Pandects  at  Amalh  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  absolute  monarchies  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  the  civil 
Avars  of  England,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  poetical  imagination  of  Dante 
has  planned  a  sort  of  Utopia  for 
Christendom,    wherein    pope  and 
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emperor,  each  supreme  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  neither  interfering  with 
the  other,  should  rule  mankind  by 
divine  right,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
preside  over  the  natural  world.  In 
reality,  the  jarring  interests  of  these 
potentates  occasioned  constant  quar- 
rels, which,  however,  saved  not  only 
the  kingdom  of  Sicilv,  but  the  liber- 
tics  of  Europe.  The  pontiffs  soon 
found  it  expedient  to  have  a  friend 
at  hand  to  protect  them  against  the 
emperors,  and  hence  they  not  only 
sanctioned  the  coronation  of  Roger, 
but  granted  him  and  his  successors 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  being 
the  perpetual  legates  of  the  Holy  See. 
By  this  concession  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  the  kings  of  Sicily  exercised 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  throughout 
that  island,  in  token  whereof  they 
caused  themselves  to  be  represented 
on  their  coins  in  priestly  robes — an 
assumption  from  which  even  Henry 
VIII.,  our  pontiff-king,  thought  fit 
to  refrain. 

Roger,  like  most  founders  of 
dynasties,  was  able,  active,  and 
energetic  ;  his  son  William,  on  the 
contrary,  loved  indolence  and  plea- 
sure, and  fancied  he  could  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  rank  to  which  he 
was  born  without  the  trouble  of  its 
duties.  He  lived  secluded  in  his 
gardens  and  palaces,  and  would  hear 
nothing  of  business  except  from  one 
special  favourite.  The  misgovern- 
ment  of  this  minister  provoked  more 
than  one  rebellion,  when  the  king 
roused  himself  from  his  luxury,  and 
showed  no  less  energy  and  prompti- 
tude in  suppressing  the  insurrection 
than  cruelty  in  punishing  the  mise- 
rable revolters.  But  after  these 
transient  outbursts  William  always 
relapsed  into  sloth,  and  abandoned 
his  kingdom  to  the  all-powerful 
favourite.  At  length,  emboldened 
by  impunity,  the  ambitious  premier 
conspired  against  his  too  confiding 
master,  and  sounded  the  Archbishop 
of  Palermo  about  killing  the  king 


and  usurping  the  throne.  But  that 
influential  prelate,  though  he  had 
hitherto  co-operated  with  the  favour- 
ite, now  objected,  and  threatened  to 
reveal  the  plot.  At  this  crisis  the 
archbishop  was  seized  with  sudden 
illness,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  he 
entertained  not  unwarrantable  sus 
picion,  and,  as  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  complain  to  William,  he 
prudently  arranged  forthwith  to 
have  his  enemy  assassinated.  Mean- 
while the  favourite,  finding  that  his 
old  colleague  did  not  die  so  soon  as 
he  had  expected,  came  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  visit.  He  kindly  brought  a 
phial  of  medicine  which  had  come 
from  Salerno,  where  drugs  either  for 
shortening  or  lengthening  human 
life  were  to  be  obtained  in  perfection. 
"Let  your  grace  drink  this,"  he  said, 
pouring  out  a  cupful,  "  and  you  will 
soon  be  relieved but  the  arch- 
bishop, who  did  not  wish  to  be 
relieved  in  that  particular  way, 
apologized  that  his  stomach  was  too 
weak  to  swrallow  anything,  and  at 
the  same  time  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  hasten  matters.  To  finish  the 
story,  the  favourite  was  murdered 
that  evening,  and  the  archbishop  did 
not  long  survive  him,  as  the  poison 
he  had  taken,  if  slow,  was  sure. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  under 
William  the  Bad,  the  Tiberius  of 
Sicily,  who  killed  his  own  eldest 
boy  with  a  kick,  and  cast  out  the 
murdered  prisoners  of  his  dungeons 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Yet  he  . was 
a  handsome,  brave,  and  accomplished 
man,  of  fair  abilities  and  a  refined 
taste,  especially  in  architecture;  so 
that  wre  may  perceive  from  his 
example  the  debasing  effects  of 
indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  when 
long  indulged,  William's  life  was 
shortened  by  his  dislike  to  anything 
unpalatable.  His  dominions  com- 
prehended the  great  medical  school 
of  Salerno,  where  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  studied  under  their 
Arabian  dress,  where  every  one  was 
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a  physician,  and  even  the  highest 
nobility  accounted  their  titles  im- 
perfect unless  the  magical  letters 
M.D.  were  appended  to  the  list  of 
their  dignities.  A  king  who  had 
such  an  accumulation  of  learning  at 
his  command  should  surely  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  die,  at  least  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  old  Parr. 
But  though  Romnald,  Archbishop 
of  Salerno,  who  was  at  once  an  his- 
torian, divine,  and  physician  of 
renown,  came  over  on  purpose  to 
cure  the  king,  the  fastidious  patient, 
accustomed  to  all  the  delicacies  of 
tfce  table,  would  rather  die  than  take 
the  potions  tendered  to  him.  Indeed 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  that  age  must 
have  been  nauseous  in  the  extreme, 
to  judge  from  the  catalogues  now 
extant,  the  doctors  of  the  good 
old  time  maintaining  the  grand  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  was  most  nasty 
must  needs  be  salutary. 

William  II.  of  Sicily  was  of  such 
a  different  character  from  his  father 
as  to  merit  the  surname  of  Good,  by 
which  he  is  known  in  history.  Of 
his  virtuous  actions  I  shall  only 
mention  that  he  preserved  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  encouraged  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  introduced 
from  the  East  the  cultivation  of  silk, 
for  which  Sicily  is  well  adapted. 
He  built  the  noble  cathedral  of 
Monreale,  near  Palermo,  where  Gari- 
baldi, in  the  last  war,  won  a  battle 
over  the  Neapolitans.  This  splendid 
monument  of  the  wealth  and  de- 
votion of  the  Norman  king  is  unique 
in  its  architecture,  combining,  as  it 
does,  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
the  Norman  style,  with  the  exube- 
rant decoration  and  fanciful  grace 
of  the  Saracenic,  and  the  rich  and 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  Byzantine. 
The  walls  glow  with  Mosaic  paint- 
ings, wherein  the  stately  though 
stiff  figures  of  saints  and  Biblical 
personages  stand  forth  on  a  back- 
ground of  burnished  gold.  It  is 
said  that  Charles  V.,  the  master 


of  half  the  crowns  of  Europe,  and 
owner  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  New  World,  marvelled  how 
the  king  of  one  small  realm  could 
have  built  such  an  edifice  in  a  rude 
age,  and  confessed  his  own  power 
unequal  to  the  task.  But  then  the 
ambition  of  the  emperor  had  involved 
him  in  continual  wars,  and  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  boundless  revenues 
which  William  derived  from  peace 
and  justice,  and  attention  to  his 
subjects'  welfare. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the 
merits  of  this  good  king  was  his 
good  taste  in  marrying  an  English 
princess,  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
our  Henry  II.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  Norman  rule  in  England  and 
Sicily,  there  was  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  those  distant  islands. 
The  ruling  classes  in  each  country 
acknowledged  the  tie  of  kindred 
blood.  It  was  to  Robert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  that  the 
medical  faculty  of  Salerno  dedicated 
a  book,  which  embodied  the  sanitary 
science  of  the  age,  in  rhyming  Latin 
verse.  An  Irish  professor  taught 
law  at  Naples,  English  ecclesiastics 
were  beneficed  in  Sicily,  where  the 
exiled  companions  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  also  found  refuge ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  the  chosen 
minister  of  William  the  Good  was  a 
native  of  England. 

As  the  English  regretted  their  last 
Saxon  king,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  people  of  Sicily  and  Naples  long 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  just 
laws  and  happy  times  of  William, 
whose  death  was  the  beginning  of 
many  troubles.  As  he  had  no  child, 
the  Empress  Constance,  his  aunt,  in- 
herited the  crown,  but  the  nobility, 
unwilling  to  see  their  country  become 
a  dependency  of  the  empire,  set  up 
an  illegitimate  cousin  of  the  late 
king,  named  Tancred,  who,  by  dint 
of  unceasing  exertions,  maintained 
for  a  few  years  his  precarious  autho- 
rity.    But  Tancred,  though  a  born 
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warrior,  had  too  tender  a  heart  for 
his  position,  and  died  of  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  in  the  year 
1194.  lie  was  spared  witnessing 
the  cruel  fate  of  his  remaining  son, 
William  III.,  who  had  not  reigned 
one  year  when  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Emperor  Henry. 

This  ferocious  German,  the  jailor 
of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  mor- 
tally hated  the  family  of  the  usurper 
Tancred.  He  dug  up  the  bones  of 
the  deceased  king,  burned  alive  and 
otherwise  cruelly  massacred  many 
of  his  partisans,  and  carried  away  to 
Germany  the  treasures  of  Palermo. 
Young  William  had  capitulated  on 
promise  of  his  life.  He  was,  not- 
withstanding, blinded  and  horribly 
mutilated,  and  died  in  prison,  the 
last  male  of  the  Norman  line  of 
Sicily. 

The  fate  of  Robert  of  Normandy, 
blinded  by  his  brother  Henry  I.,  is 
a  familiar  instance  of  this  manner 
of  disqualifying  dethroned  princes 
from  reigning.  Eut  our  language 
has  happily  no  special  word,  like  the 
Italian  abbacinare  to  denote  the 
practice.  It  was  no  doubt  introduced 
from  the  East,  with  other  barbarous 
usages  of  the  Saracens  and  latter 
Greeks.  An  oriental  influence  is 
very  perceptible  in  the  history  we 
have  been  considering.  We  find  the 
secluded  king  in  his  harem  guarded 
by  mutilated  chamberlains;  the  all- 
powerful  vizier  also  appears.  Dogs 
cat  the  flesh  of  state  criminals,  every 
green  tree  is  cut  down  in  an  invaded 
province,  one  stone  not  left  on 
another  in  an  obnoxious  city,  while 
the  families  of  fallen  kings  are 
utterly  extirpated,  precisely  as  in 
the  familiar  pages  of  the  Hebrew 
annals.  It  is  curious  that  the  Nor- 
man dynasties  in  Sicily  and  in 
England  had  each  three  kings  fol- 
lowed by  an  usurpation  and  a  civil 
war,  after  which  the  crown  passed 
by  marriage  to  a  foreigner.  Happily 
for  England,  Matilda  was  only  a 


dowager -empress,  whose  actual 
husband,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  was 
but  a  petty  sovereign.  Sicily,  on 
the  contrary,  was  annexed  to  the 
empire  by  the  succession  of  Con- 
stance and  her  son  Frederic  IL,  and 
so  became  involved  in  the  struggle 
between  pope  and  emperor,  which 
was  then  at  its  height. 

The  great  contest  between  the 
factions  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline, 
which  fills  the  annals  of  the  Swabian 
dynasty,  is  too  large  a  subject  to 
enter  upon  here,  but  I  cannot  omit 
the  account  of  its  first  outburst, 
which  I  have  read  in  an  Italian 
author.  It  appears  that  a  lady  at 
Florence,  one  day  looking  out  of  her 
window,  as  ladies  will  do,  cast  her 
eye  on  a  handsome  young  cavalier 
who  chanced  to  be  riding  by,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  his  rich  dress 
and  comely  looks,  that  she  invited 
him  into  her  mansion,  and  then  and 
there  made  him  an  offer  of  her 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  Now 
the  gay  knight  had  no  right  to  listen 
to  this  flattering  proposal,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  engaged  to  another 
damsel  ;  but  the  united  charms  of 
beauty,  wealth,  and  high  connec- 
tions prevailed  over  his  constancy 
to  his  affianced  bride.  Her  friends 
were  naturally  offended,  and  one  of 
them  lost  no  time  in  poignarding  the 
faithless  swain,  which  was  the 
mediaeval  form  of  action  for  breach 
of  promise.  The  affair  was  much 
canvassed  among  the  gossiping 
citizens,  and  out  of  their  disputes 
grew  two  parties,  called  Blacks  and 
Whites,  which  took  opposite  sides 
in  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  day. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had 
very  high  notions  of  his  prerogative, 
so  that  it  was  well  for  liberty  that 
the  popes  and  their  partisans,  the 
Guelphs,  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  He  imagined  himself  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  old  universal 
monarchy  of  Rome,  and  went  so  far 
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as  to  threaten  the  Sultan  Saladin 
that  he  would  revenge  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Mesopotamia.  Though 
an  enemy  of  the  popes,  he  was  no 
friend  to  religious  toleration,  but 
patronized  the  newly-established 
Inquisition,  and  committed  many  so- 
called  heretics  to  the  flames,  which 
he  was  the  first  sovereign  to 
kindle  for  such  offences.  But 
men  may  be  intolerant  without  be- 
lief, and,  spite  of  his  severe  laws 
against  heresy,  Frederick  was  gene- 
rally suspected  of  being  himself  a 
heretic.  Accordingly,  Dante,  though 
a  loyal  Ghibelline,  has  given  the  great 
emperor  a  place  in  his  "  Inferno" 
where,  being  enclosed  in  a  fiery 
sepulchre,  he  might  experience  in 
his  own  person  the  miseries  he  had 
often  inflicted  on  others.  The 
wizard  Michael  Scott,  so  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Frederick  II.,  and 
foretold,  it  is  said,  that  he  should 
die  at  Florence.  Hence  the  em- 
peror always  avoided  the  celebrated 
city  on  the  Arno  ;  but  he  could  not 
elude  his  destiny,  and  expired  rather 
suddenly,  in  1248,  at  a  castle  in 
Romagua,  called  Fisenzuola,  or  little 
Florence,  so  that  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  after  all.  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  a  similar  story  respecting 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  England. 

Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederick,  was 
a  brutal  tyrant,  unfit,  like  mosc 
Germans,  for  governing  Italians  ; 
but  his  reign  was  short,  and  in  the 
confusion  that  followed  his  death 
Manfred,  his  illegitimate  brother, 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
Manfred  was  not  a  bad  king,  but 
the  popes  had  been  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Swabian  family,  and  nothing  could 
satisfy  them  but  its  utter  ruin. 
They  at  first  hoped  to  interest  Eng- 
land in  their  quarrel,  and  our  weak 
sovereign  Henry  III.  spent  large 
sums  in  Italy  in  order  to  win  the 
Sicilian  crown  for  his  son  Edmund, 


but  as  his  Parliament  would  not 
engage  in  a  distant  war  for  an  idea, 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  martial  France,  ever  eager  for 
glory  and  conquest.  Louis  IX.  then 
reigned  in  France,  who  has  obtained 
the  title  of  saint;  but  his  brother 
Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Count 
of  Provence,  a  warlike  and  ambitious 
prince,  hastened  to  the  crusade 
against  Manfred,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  little  better  than  a  Saracen, 
because  he  had  some  Saracens  in  his 
army. 

The  Neapolitans  had  no  cause  to 
love  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  they 
deserted  Manfred,  who  was  killed  in 
battle,  fighting  with  the  courage  of 
despair.  His  mangled  body  was 
discovered  by  the  grief  of  a  faithful 
noble,  and  buried  where  he  fell, 
under  a  huge  heap  of  stones.  But 
the  wrath  of  the  Church  pursued 
its  enemy  after  his  death,  and  the 
excommunicated  corpse  was  taken 
up  by  night  and  cast,  with  extin- 
guished torches,  into  the  river  Yerde, 
though,  as  his  spirit  assured  Dante, 
the  Divine  love  was  not  utterly  lost 
to  him  through  their  malediction. 

The  Neapolitans  soon  learned  to 
dread  the  French  yoke  no  less  than 
the  German.  The  rumour  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  new  king  tempted 
young  Corradino,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  his  inheritance.  The  ex- 
pedition w;  s  disastrous  for  the  Ger- 
man prince,  and  his  youthful  cousin, 
the  Duke  of ,  Austria,  who  had 
shared  in  his  enterprise.  They 
were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Rome  to  learn 
the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 

The  life  of  Conradine  is  the  death  of 
Charles,"  was  the  oracular  response, 
and  accordingly  both  princes  were 
condemned,  after  a  mock  trial,  and 
publicly  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place of  Naples  A.D.  1209.  This 
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was  the  first  judicial  execution  of  a 
kino-  in  modern  history,  and  neither 
the  beheading  of  Charles  L  nor  that 
of  Louis  XVI.  made  a  more  pro- 
found impression  on  the  mind  of 
their  contemporaries.  The  duke 
suffered  first,  and  Conradine  kissed 
his  severed  head,  and  lamented  that 
he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  un- 
timely end  ;  he  then  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  his  own  mother,  who 
had  been  very  unwilling  to  let  him 
leave  her  ;  lastly,  it  is  said,  that  he 
threw  down  his  ring  and  glove,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  given  to  the 
King  of  Aragon,  his  cousin's  hus- 
band, in  token  that  he  bequeathed 
to  him  the  inheritance  of  his  claims 
and  of  his  wrongs.  Charles  of 
Anjou  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Palermo  to  Naples,  and 
adorned  his  new  capital  with  a 
characteristic  monument — I  mean 
the  old  castle,  still  called  nuovo  or 
new,  like  Newcastle-on-Tyne  or 
New  College  in  Oxford.  It  was 
like  the  Tower  of  London,  at  once 
a  fortress,  a  palace,  and  a  prison, 
and  in  its  huge  round  towers  re- 
sembled the  Bastile. 

Meanwhile  Sicily,  deserted  by  the 
monarch,  was  abandoned  to  the 
outrages  of  his  French  officials,  who 
so  roused  the  vindictive  temper  of 
the  islanders  as  to  bring  on  the  war 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The  King 
of  Aragon  took  the  opportunity  to 
revenge  his  relations,  and  in  the  end 
Sicily  became  an  independent  king- 
dom in  his  family;  yet  the  court  of 
Rome  had  the  tact  to  disguise  its 
defeat  by  continuing  the  title  of 
Kings  of  Sicily  in  the  house  of 
Anjou,  as  if  the  province  north  of 
the  Si  rait  of  Messina  were  another 
Sicily  on  the  mainland ;  and  this  is 
the  origin  of  the  quaint  title  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  was  borne 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  till  the 
last. 

The  son  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Sicilians,  who 


referred  his  doom  to  Constance  of 
Aragon,  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
victim  Manfred  ;  she  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  save  his  life.  He  was  not 
like  his  stern,  warlike  sire,  but  took 
pleasure  in  books  and  music,  and 
had  a  stall  reserved  in  one  of  his 
cathedrals,  wherein  he  assisted  as  a 
prebendary  at  public  worship. 

The  institutions  of  the  kingdom 
took  a  more  settled  form  in  this  age. 
Naples  as  a  Grecian  colony  had  long- 
possessed  certain  clubs,  each  with 
its  place  of  meeting  called  a  theatre  ; 
these  were  now  limited  to  five  ex- 
clusively aristocratic  associations, 
which  had  the  right  of  electing 
deputies  who  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  government.  The 
merchants  and  tradesmen  had  also 
guilds  or  confraternities,  but  his- 
torians complain  that,  though  they 
made  a  fine  show  at  church,  with 
their  corporate  insignia,  they  were 
not  over-honest  in  their  every-day 
business.  The  Parliaments  of  Naples 
consisted  of  the  barons  and  mayors 
of  towns.  The  clergy  were  not  as 
in  other  countries  a  separate  estate, 
but  their  prelates  ranked  among  the 
barons,  and  as  such  had  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  functions  of  these 
Parliaments  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Parliaments  of  England  ;  they 
granted  taxes,  confirmed  the  royal 
edicts,  and  assisted  the  sovereign 
with  their  advice,  though  it  was  not 
always  taken  by  the  strong-willed 
kings. 

There  had  always  been  a  close 
bond  of  union  between  the  kings  of 
Sicily  and  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Under  William  the  Good,  Pope 
Alexander  fled  in  disgust  to  Gaeta, 
and  cast  himself  on  the  king's  pro- 
tection against  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans, precisely  as  Pius  IX.  did 
in  the  troubles  of  1849.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
were,  like  John  of  England,  the 
Pope's  immediate  vassals  and  tri- 
butaries,    and    it    is  impossible 
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to  keep  the  history  of  the  two 
sovereigns  entirely  distinct.  This 
must  be  my  excuse  for  relating  a 
singular  transaction  which  befell  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples. 
The  papal  chair  had  been  more  than 
two  years  vacant,  and  an  election 
was  impatiently  expected,  when  it 
was  suddenly  announced  that  Peter 
Murro  was  Pope,  and  nothing  but 
special  inspiration,  it  was  believed, 
could  have  guided  the  choice  of 
such  a  holy  man.  An  aged  hermit 
had  long  dwelt  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  on  the  side  of  a  high  moun- 
tain near  Sulmo,  where  few  had 
ever  visited  him,  save  the  shepherds 
who  brought  the  charitable  offerings 
of  his  neighbours.  Even  in  Italy 
the  winter  is  cold  on  those  heights, 
but  nature  had  clothed  the  body  of 
the  solitary  with  a  thick  coat  of 
hair,  so  that,  in  his  cave,  he  must 
have  appeared  like  some  wild  animal 
in  its  den.  The  king  hastened  to 
the  hermitage,  and  with  difficulty 
persuaded  the  recluse  to  accept  a 
dignity  for  which  he  felt  himself 
unsuited.  The  cardinals  were  re- 
luctant to  face  the  discomforts  of 
the  Abruzzi,  and  invited  the  pope 
elect  to  meet  them  at  Perugia  ;  but 
he  was  loth  to  leave  his  mountains, 
and  at  his  peremptory  command  the 
sacred  college  assembled  in  the  little 
city  of  Aquila,  near  the  hermit's 
dwelling.  Forthwith  (as  a  poetical 
cardinal  who  was  there  sings),  "  with 
all  humility  they  kiss  his  shaggy 
feet."  The  mysterious  mantle,  the 
symbol  of  the  highest  authority  on 
earth,  was  laid  on  Peter's  shoulders, 
and  he  was  crowned  as  Celestine  V., 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  an  excited 
concourse  of  people,  who  imagined 
the  golden  age  would  return  when 
a  poor,  simple  man  was  made  sove- 
reign of  kings. 

But  it  was  as  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment to  create  an  old  peasant 
pope  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  to 
elect  an   illiterate  backwoodsman 


president  of  a  great  republic  in  the 
nineteenth.  Celestine  knew  nothing 
of  business,  and,  after  the  death  of  a 
good  cardinal,  who  had  been  his 
counsellor,  his  mistakes  were  such 
as  to  alarm  himself  and  make  him 
sigh  for  his  peaceful  life  of  contem- 
plation. The  popes  of  the  middle 
ages  dispensed  a  vast  and  valuable 
Church  patronage,  and  Celestine  was 
soon  besieged  from  morning  to  night 
by  crowds  of  greedy  applicants.  He 
good-naturedly  gave  every  one  what 
he  asked,  and  sometimes  gave  the 
same  benefice  twice  over  to  different 
persons.  The  only  measure  of  his 
own  which  he  carried  out,  was  to 
augment  the  spiritual  privileges  of 
hermits  like  himself. 

King  Charles,  anxious  to  retain 
his  hold  on  the  simple-minded  pontiff, 
his  former  subject,  persuaded  him  to 
visit  Naples,  and  the  common  people, 
who  loved  the  old  man,  received  him 
everywhere  with  acclamations,  and 
besought  him  to  continue  pope.  But 
he  knew  what  danger  his  inex- 
perience was  bringing  on  the  Church, 
and  readily  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  cardinals,  who  had  repented 
of  their  choice.  A  decree  was  made 
that  the  pope  might  abdicate,  of 
which  there  had  been  no  precedent; 
and  Celestine  solemnly  resigned  in 
the  great  hall  of  Castel  Nuovo.  He 
would  fain  have  returned  to  his 
familiar  solitude,  but  he  had  now 
been  too  great  to  be  let  alone  ;  his 
successor  feared  he  might  be  made  a 
pretext  for  commotion,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  a  castle,  where  loss 
of  liberty  and  pure  mountain  air 
soon  ended  his  days.  The  poet 
Dante  was  very  angry  at  Celestine 
for  resigning,  and  has  given  him  an 
ignominious  place  in  his  "  inferno" 
among  base,  good-for-nothing  souls  ; 
but  1  trust  the  poor  old  hermit  has 
found  a  judge  more  merciful  than 
the  stern  Florentine,  whose  patriotic 
hopes  he  was  found  to  disappoint. 

Robert,  the  next  King  of  Naples, 
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signalized  his  reign  by  church  build- 
ing, like  all  the  good  sovereigns. 
When  he  had  finished  the  abbey  of 
St.  Chiara,  he  showed  it  with  some 
pride  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  if.  "  It  is  very  like  a  stable,"  the 
young  man  replied,  alluding  to  the 
small  side-chapels,  which  had  some 
resemblance  to  stalls.  "  Grant  that 
you  be  not  the  first  to  eat  in  the 
stable,"  was  the  father's  answer. 
Ominous  words,  which  were  remem- 
bered when  the  duke  soon  after  was 
borne  to  his  grave  in  that  very 
church.  Santa  Chiara  continued  to 
be  the  royal  burial-place  while  the 
kingdom  lasted,  but  the  bad  taste 
of  the  Spaniards  converted  the  vast 
and  solemn  minster  of  the  thirteenth 
century  into  a  gaudily  stuccoed  as- 
sembly-room, which,  but  for  the 
venerable  Gothic  tombs  of  the  kings, 
would  be  modern  enough  to  content 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston  himself. 

The  death  of  Robert  left  his 
throne  to  his  granddaughter  Joanna 
L,  who  was  in  beauty,  talent,  and 
misfortune  the  very  type  of  Mary 
Stuart.  She  early  shipwrecked  her 
life's  happiness  by  a  fatal  marriage, 
in  which  King  Robert's  policy  had 
entangled  her  while  yet  an  infant. 
Her  cousin  and  husband  Andrew, 
brother  of  the  King  of  Hungary, 
had  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Naples,  which  was  then  the  resort 
of  men  of  letters  and  the  centre  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  but,  to 
the  old  king's  grief,  the  nephew  whom 
he  destined  for  his  successor  grew 
up  a  stupid,  vicious  boy,  who  would 
not  even  learn  Italian,  but  kept 
among  his  Hungarian  domestics, 
whose  barbarous  manners  he  liked 
to  imitate.  He  pursued  the  same 
course  after  King  Robert's  death. 
Giovanna  was  thrust  aside,  not  re- 
taining the  shadow  of  influence,  while 
the  royal  power  was  abused  by 
Hungarian  favourites.  The  Queen- 
mother,  to  whom  Giovanna  naturally 


looked  for  advice  and  consolation, 
took  this  opportunity  to  retire  com- 
fortably into  a  nunnery ;  but  the  poor 
young  queen,  not  yet  seventeen,  had 
partisans  among  the  nobility  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  resolved 
to  rid  her  of  her  ill-sorted  spouse. 
So  one  night,  while  the  king  and 
queen  were  staying  at  Aversa,  near 
Naples,  Andrew  was  called  out 
under  pretence  of  receiving  de- 
spatches of  importance.  He  had 
hadly  left  his  wife's  apartment  when 
he  was  strangled  and  thrown  from 
the  window  of  the  council  chamber. 
The  feeling  of  indignation  at  this 
murder  was  so  general,  that  steps 
had  to  be  taken  to  avert  suspicion 
from  the  queen.  The  noble  con- 
spirators were  not  touched,  but  two 
of  Andrew's  servants  were  executed, 
and  the  queen's  old  nurse,  with  her 
son  and  grandson,  were  so  horribly 
tortured  with  red-hot  pincers  that 
the  miserable  woman  expired  before 
reaching  the  scaffold. 

But  there  were  powerful  avengers 
whom  this  mockery  of  justice  could 
not  blind.  The  pope  sent  com- 
missioners to  investigate  the  crime  ; 
and  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  deaf 
to  all  the  queen's  protestations  of 
innocence,  declared  her  crown  for- 
feited, and  prepared  to  invade  her 
realm,  to  which  he  had  claims  as  a 
descendant  of  Charles  II.  The 
gloomy  figure  of  this  monarch  haunts 
the  reign  of  Joanna,  like  the  destiny 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  his  unre- 
lenting, straightforward  instinct  of 
revenge  renders  him  a  very  striking 
personage  in  history. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  and  her 
husband  (for  after  a  year's  widow- 
hood she  had  married  another  cousin, 
who  was  in  all  respects  a  suitable 
match),  despairing  of  opposing  the 
Hungarians,  fled  to  the  pope  at 
Avignon,  having  first  released  her 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  King 
Louis,  therefore,  met  with  no  resist- 
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ance.  He  was  received  near  Aversa 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
many  of  the  barons,  who  for  five 
days  experienced  gracious  treatment. 
On  the  sixth  the  army  was  put  under 
arms  to  march  towards  Naples,  and 
as  the  king  was  riding  past  the 
palace  where  his  brother  had  been 
murdered,  he  turned  to  the  Duke  of 
Durazzo,  nephew  of  King  Robert, 
who  was  in  his  suite,  and  inquired 
from  which  window  King  Andrew 
had  been  thrown.  The  duke,  as  may 
be  supposed,  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge, whereupon  Louis  showed  him 
a  letter  in  which  he  had  given  an 
account  of  the  murder  to  one  of  his 
confederates.  The  Duke  of  Durazzo 
was  the  queen's  brother-in-law,  and 
a  prince  of  the  blood  ;  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, immediately  beheaded 
and  his  body  cast  from  the  same 
window.  The  King  of  Hungary  now 
laid  aside  the  mask,  sent  the  princes 
and  nobles  to  prison,  and  marched 
through  Naples  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  black  standard  borne  before 
him,  whereon  was  painted  a  strangled 
king.  Even  such  a  banner  as  was 
carried  before  the  Queen  of  Scots 
when  she  was  brought  to  Edinburgh 
after  the  murder  of  Darnley. 

The  share  of  Joanna  in  the  tragedy 
that  blighted  her  youth  is  still  a 
problem,  like  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Mary  Stuart.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  the  whole  tenour  of 
her  after  conduct  tends  to  acquit 
her  of  all  blame.  The  pope,  whose 
authority  was  then  the  highest  on 
earth,  pronounced  her  innocent 
after  full  investigation,  he  also  pro- 
cured her  restoration  to  her  throne, 
where  her  prudent  and  gentle  rule 
made  her  very  popular.  But  the 
friendly  pope  passed  away,  and 
the  cardinals  elected  Urban  VI.,  a 
Neapolitan  of  low  birth,  whom  they 
expected  to  find  manageable  on  that 
account.  Giovanna,  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate her  former  subject,  sent  her 
husband  to  congratulate  him  on  his 


accession.  Urban  being  at  dinner 
when  the  prince  arrived,  he  knelt 
down,  according  to  custom,  to  offer 
the  cup  to  his  feudal  superior.  The 
haughty  pontiff,  however,  pretend- 
ing not  to  see  him,  went  on  with 
his  conversation,  leaving  the  prince- 
consort  on  his  knees,  till  a  cardinal 
ventured  to  suggest,  "  Holy  Father, 
it  is  time  to  drink." 

The  prince,  disgusted  at  such 
treatment,  persuaded  the  queen  to 
recognize  the  rival  pope,  who  held 
his  court  at  Avignon  ;  but  pique  is 
a  dangerous  counsellor,  and  she 
soon  had  bitter  cause  to  regret  having 
quarrelled  with  Urban.  The  Neapo- 
litan pope  had  great  influence  in  his 
native  country,  and  was  able  to 
bestow  the  crown  on  a  pretender, 
named  Charles  of  Durazzo,  a  cousin 
of  the  queen,  who  had  married  her 
favourite  niece.  Giovanna  was  soon 
besieged  in  the  Castle  Nuovo,  which 
was  provisioned  for  six  months, 
before  which  time  she  expected  suc- 
cour from  Provence.  But  she  had 
had  the  imprudent  humanity  to  give 
shelter  in  her  fortress  to  a  large 
number  of  ladies  of  rank,  and  others 
who  had  reason  to  fear  the  anger  of 
the  usurper.  Hence,  before  a  month 
had  expired,  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  famiue. 
Charles  professed  to  pity  the  queen, 
his  benefactress,  and  sent  her  chickens 
and  other  delicacies  of  the  table.  He 
intended  to  cajole  her  into  making 
him  her  heir,  and  allowed  her  an  in- 
terview with  the  captains  of  her  fleet, 
which  arrived  soon  after  the  castle 
had  surrendered.  But  Giovanna 
could  not  suppress  her  indignation 
at  his  ingratitude;  she  solemnly 
adopted  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  com- 
manded her  weeping  servants  to 
accept  of  him,  and  none,  other  as 
their  lawful  sovereign. 

Charles  now  saw  that  dissimula- 
tion would  not  gain  him  Provence, 
and  having  imprisoned  the  queen  in 
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a  lonely  castle  among  the  mountains, 
he  consulted  her  old  enemy,  Louis  of 
Hungary,  as  to  her  fate.  "  Serve 
her  as  she  served  my  brother,"  was 
the  pitiless  answer ;  so  the  unfor- 
tunate Giovanna  was  smothered 
with  a  pillow,  and  not  allowed  to  rest 
with  her  fathers  in  Santa  Chiara  till 
the  body  had  been  exposed  for  seven 
days  to  the  public  view,  in  order 
to  extinguish  her  adherents'  hopes. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  princess  too 
mild  and  enlightened  for  the  time 
in  which  she  lived,  and  who  is  called 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  the  age,  "The  honour  of  the 
world  and  the  only  light  of  Italy." 

Discord  soon  broke  out  among 
those  who  had  pursued  her  to  the 
death.  Pope  Urban  was  so  exor- 
bitant in  his  demands  for  estates 
and  titles  for  his  ruffianly  nephews, 
tbatKing  Charles  at  last  lost  patience 
and  besieged  the  pontiff  in  the  castle 
of  Nocera  :  here  five  cardinals  com- 
posed his  court,  and  excited  his  sus- 
picions by  their  anxiety  for  peace. 
They  were  all  forthwith  arrested 
and  tortured  without  mercy.  It  is 
the  pope's  chamberlain  who  re- 
counts these  transactions  in  his  chro- 
nicle of  the  time.  "  It  was  pleasant/' 
he  says,  <c  to  see  the  good  pope  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  garden  and 
reading  in  his  breviary,  while  one  of 
the  cardinals,  who  was  corpulent,  was 
groaning  with  agony,  suspended  by 
a  cord.  '  Confess,  traitor,  confess, 
or  I  will  kill  you  all !'  cried  Urban, 
interrupting  his  recitation  to  look 
through  the  dungeon  window."  And 
in  fact  he  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
for  two  of  them  were  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  sacks  during  the  pope's 
flight  to  Genoa,  and  two  more  be- 
headed on  his  arrival.  It  is  even 
said  that  certain  travelling  bags 
were  filled  with  their  remains,  and 
carried  before  Urban  when  he  rode 
abroad,  on  mules  adorned  with  red 
hats,  as  a  warning  to  their  brethren. 
The  only  cardinal  who  escaped  was 


Adam,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  was  an  English- 
man. The  pope  spared  him  at  the 
request  of  King  Richard  II.,  who, 
though  a  weak  prince,  seems  to 
haA^e  extended  efficient  protection  to 
British  subjects  abroad. 

The  terrible  King  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary having  gone  to  his  account, 
his  young  daughter  was  proclaimed 
king,  as  if  by  this  title  her  subjects 
could  invest  her  with  the  masculine 
qualities  her  position  required. 
Charles  of  Duzarro,  who  had  long 
served  in  Hungary,  thought  he  knew 
better,  and  prepared  to  seize  another 
crown  at  the  expense  of  another 
unprotected  female.  But  he  learned 
this  time  that  though  brave,  cruel, 
and  unscrupulous,  he  was  no  match 
for  the  ladies  in  artifice.  King 
Maria  and  her  mother  dissembled 
with  him  so  cleverly,  that  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  then,  after 
he  had  been  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary, they  had  him  quietly  mur- 
dered in  their  palace  at  Buda  ;  nor 
did  his  retribution  end  with  this, 
for  his  body  was  torn  from  its  grave 
and  cast  out  unburied,  by  order  of 
Pope  Urban,  his  old  ally. 

Ladislaus,  the  son  of  this  bad 
man,  was  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth,  and  his  last  order  before  his 
early  death  was  for  the  execution 
of  a  noble  captive.  His  sister,  the 
second  Joanna,  followed,  whose  long 
reign  is  an  illustration  of  the  words 
of  Gray's  pathetic  elegy — I  mean 
his  elegy  on  the  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate cat  Selima,  UA  favourite  has 
no  friends."  A  minute  recital  of 
this  lady's  actions  would  be  tedious 
and  unedifying ;  but  I  must  just 
mention  her  device  for  building  a 
church  economically,  which  may  be  a 
useful  suggestion  in  these  days,  when 
every  post  brings  solicitations  from 
some  anxious  clergyman.  Giovanna 
then  wished  for  the  credit  of  found- 
ing a  convent,  but"  did  not  like  to 
part  with  her  money  ;  so  she  made 
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proclamation  that  all  the  thieves  in 
Naples  should  deposit  a  clear  tenth 
of  their  gains  every  night  in  a  cer- 
tain chest,  which  was  considerately 
placed  in  as  retired  a  situation  as 
possible.  This  done,  they  might  ply 
their  calling  without  annoyance  from 
the  police  or  qualms  of  conscience. 
Queen  Giovanna  II.  was  less  indul- 
gent to  another  sort  of  plunderers, 
the  Jewish  usurers,  whom  she  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  letter  thau  on 
their  clothes,  no  doubt  that  it  might 
serve,  like  the  snake's  rattle,  to  warn 
people  of  the  danger. 

A  French  priuce  who  married 
this  queen  endeavoured  to  keep 
her  in  order  by  placing  an  aged 
gentleman  about  her  person,  with 
strict  orders  never  to  lose  sight  of 
her  for  a  moment.  But  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  good  behaviour  she  obtained 
permission  to  go  out  to  supper  one 
evening,  and  so  excited  the  people 
by  her  complaints,  that  they  rose  to 
her  rescue,  and  her  husband  soon 
found  his  way  to  a  dungeon.  But 
she  had  only  chauged  her  masters, 
for  a  powerful  favourite,  named 
Caracciolo,  ruled  queen  and  country 
for  many  years.  He  might  have 
kept  his  influence  till  her  death  had 
he  not  lost  her  favour  by  treating  her 
with  great  rudeness,  and  at  the  same 
time  provoked  the  Duchess  of  Lessa, 
a  lady-in-waiting  who,  in  imperious- 
ness,  resembled  Lady  Marlborough 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Ann.  At 
this  dame's  persuasion  the  aged 
Giovanna  gave  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  murder  of  her  prime-minister. 
After  a  splendid  ball  at  court,  Ca- 
racciolo was  awakened  by  a  pre- 
tended message  from  the  queen,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  fell  pierced, 
like  another  Rizzio,  with  many 
wounds.  The  proud  duchess  came 
down  to  look  at  his  half-dressed 
corpse,  and  spurned  it  with  her  foot. 
<fi  There  lies,"  she  said,  "the  son  of 
Isabella  Sarda,  who  presumed  to  vie 
with  me  !  "    But  it  is  time  to  draw 


a  veil  over  these  horrors  which  iu- 
duced  the  popes  to  apply  the  Salic 
law  to  Naples,  since  the  government 
of  queens  had  been  so  unfortunate. 

The  crown  was  now  disputed  be- 
tween Renee  of  Anjou,  the  father  of 
Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
and  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  both  adopted 
sons  of  the  late  queen,  who  had  dis- 
carded each  in  turn.  The  Aragonese 
candidate  prevailed,  and  his  illegiti- 
mate descendants  were  for  a  season 
kings  of  Naples.  They  made  the 
mistake  of  ruling  by  fear  rather  than 
by  affection,  and  when  the  French, 
under  Louis  III.,  invaded  the  country, 
they  were  driven  to  the  dangerous 
alliance  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
King  of  Aragon,  who  sent  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  surnamed  the  Great 
Captain,  with  an  army  to  Naples. 
The  partition  of  Poland  was  now 
anticipated  in  Italy.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  had  a  secret  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  agreed 
to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
them.  The  last  king,  whose  name 
was  Frederic,  took  refuge  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Ischia,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  where  the  royal  family, 
including  a  widowed  and  dethroned 
Duchess  of  Milan,  sat,  a  melancholy 
group  of  exiles,  gazing  on  the  fair 
inheritance  they  were  to  revisit  no 
more. 

Disputes  as  usual  followed  between 
the  spoilers,  in  which  the  Spaniards, 
who  then  had  the  finest  infantry  in 
Europe,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
French,  many  of  whom  perished 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 

The  kingdom  then  long  continued 
a  viceroyalty  of  the  sluggish  and 
tyrannical  court  of  Madrid,  and  par- 
took in  the  general  decline  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy. 

The  Austrians  possessed  it  for 
awhile  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  a  Spanish 
king  of  more  than  usual  energy,  and 
was  governed  by  a  line  of  Spanish 
Bourbons  for  nearly  a  century,  till 
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the  kingdom  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  several  prin- 
cipalities of  considerable  antiquit}', 
was,  in  its  turn,  merged  in  the  united 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Italy. 

The  condition  of  the  Neapolitan 
States  and  of  Italy  generally  during 
the  last  century  cannot  be  better 
understood  than  by  following  the 
fortunes  of  one  individual,  the  his- 
torian of  Naples,  from  whose  volu- 
minous works  many  of  the  parti- 
culars mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages  have  been  derived.  Pietro 
Giannone  was  born  in  1G76,  in  one 
of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, which  soon  afterwards  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age  and 
country,  and  a  civil  lawyer  in  high 
repute.  But,  though  he  was  favour- 
ably regarded  by  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, which  would  willingly 
have  protected  a  loyal  subject  and 
able  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  his  great  work,  44  The  Civil 
History  of  Naples,"  gave  high  offence 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  on  account  of 
the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
investigated  the  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  privileges  and  immu- 
nities which  were  then  in  full 
vigour.  Giannone  was  a  devout 
and  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  and,  when  he 
refers  to  the  Reformation  in  his 
history,  he  always  treats  it  as  a 
detestable  heresy ;  but  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  historian  he  had  ventured  to 
expose  the  artifices  and  forgeries  to 
which  the  mediaeval  Church  had 
owed  so  much  of  its  wealth  and 
worldly  greatness,  and  the  priests 
and  friars  resolved  on  his  ruin.  It 
was  represented  to  the  superstitious 
Neapolitans  that  he  was  an  impious 
man,  who  openly  denied  the  mira- 
culous annual  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Gennaro,  their  special 
patron,    Hence,  as  he  was  passing 
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the  piazza  of  "  Charity"  in  his 
carriage  the  infuriated  mob  had 
almost  torn  him  to  pieces.  The 
cardinal-viceroy  sent  him  to  Vienna, 
and  for  some  years  he  wandered 
about  from  one  court  to  another 
seeking  in  vain  for  shelter  from  the 
persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. 

The  Venetian  Government,  always 
the  most  independent  of  the  papacy 
among  the  petty  states  of  Italy, 
allowed  him  to  live  in  peace  at 
Venice,  and  even  offered  him  the 
professorship  of  civil  law  in  the 
university  of  Padua,  which  he  de- 
clined, because  he  was  unaccustomed 
to  lecture  in  Latin.  The  Nunzio, 
however,  succeeded  at  length  in 
persuading  the  jealous  Venetian 
oligarchy  that  Giannone  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  politically,  a  partizan 
of  the  emperor,  who  had  some 
disputes  with  the  republic.  He 
was  obliged  at  last  to  retire  to 
Geneva,  which  had  often  been  a 
harbour  of  refuge  to  distinguished 
Italians  driven  from  their  country. 
Here  he  might  have  remained  in 
security,  but,  as  he  could  not  give 
up  writing,  his  enemies,  unable  to 
use  force,  had  recourse  to  stratagem 
in  order  to  silence  such  a  formidable 
antagonist,  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  was  the  master  of  the  Savoyard 
shore  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Geneva, 
was  in  those  days  a  zealous  servant 
of  the  papacy.  He  had  in  his 
household  an  adjutant  of  the  chamber 
named  Guastahli,  who  owned  a  villa 
on  the  lake  about  three  miles  from 
Geneva.  This  wretch,  sent  from 
Turin  on  purpose  to  entrap  Giannone, 
took  up  his  residence  at  his  villa, 
visited  Geneva,  and  contrived  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  his- 
torian, whose  misfortunes  and  talents 
he  affected  to  pity  and  admire.  As 
their  intimacy  increased  the  false 
friend  pressed  Giannone  to  visit  him 
at  his  villa,  commending  the  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  its  situation.  In 
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particular  he  urged  him  to  spend 
his  Easter  there,  as  a  Catholic  place 
where  he  could  discharge  his  reli- 
gious duties  better  than  in  heretical 
Geneva.  The  unwary  Giannone, 
suspecting  no  artifice,  accordingly 
proceeded  with  his  son  by  boat  to 
Vesne,  where  he  arrived  in  a  short 
hour,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  ;  but  at 
midnight  his  host  burst  into  his 
room,  accompanied  by  several  armed 
men,  and,  approaching  his  bed  with 
a  lantern,  arrested  him  in  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. All  his  former  gentleness  and 
friendliness  were  now  changed  into 
a  fierce  and  stern  countenance.  He 
would  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of 
Giannone,  but  hurried  him  to  Cham- 
bery,  whence  he  was  transferred 
from  prison  to  prison,  separated  from 
his  family  and  his  books,  till  he  died, 
in  1745,  in  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
still  a  prisoner,  though  during  the 
last  few  years  his  treatment  had 
been  less  rigorous,  as  he  had  been 


persuaded  to  abjure  his  supposed 
errors  and  make  his  submission  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  never, 
however,  allowed  to  sec  his  chil- 
dren during  the  twelve  years  his 
imprisonment  lasted. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  sad  history 
of  one  eminent  Italian  shows  how 
absolute  the  Papal  dominion  used 
to  be  throughout  the  peninsula  as 
well  as  in  the  states  of  the  Church 
properly  so  called,  and  explains  the 
bitter  hostility  with  which  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope  and  the 
clergy  is  now  regarded  by  educated 
Italians,  even  where  they  are  firm 
believers  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  It  is  singular  that  the 
chief  agent  in  the  emancipation  of 
Italy  from  this  oppressive  yoke 
should  have  been  a  prince  of  the 
same  family  as  that  King  of  Sar- 
dinia who,  in  the  case  of  Giannone, 
showed  himself  its  most  abject  slave. 
"  Via  prima  salutis  graca  pandctur 
ab  urbe"  a  prophet  might  then  have 
said. 


Note. — The  Abbey  of  Monte  Casino,  referred  to  on  page  449,  has  been  specially 
exempted  from  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  and  still  stands  magid  nominis  umbra. 
It  is  now  a  place  of  education — the  vast  pile  of  late  Italian  architecture  is  somewhat 
like  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  if  it  were  placed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  'Wicklow 
mountains.  The  gentlemanly-looking  students  and  their  kindly  Benedictine  tutors 
ride  merrily  on  donkeys  up  the  long  winding  path  which  leads  from  the  lower  world. 
The  Church,  unlike  our  College  Chapel,  is  very  magnificent  and  tasteful. 
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LIVINGSTONE. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacIlwaine. 

Mighty  wayfarer !  no  thirst  for  glory 

Lured  thee  from  the  haunts  and  homes  of  men ; 

Not  to  gild  the  page  of  world-wide  story 
Didst  thou  hie  from  Scotia's  wood  and  glen, 

Where  thy  young  heart  dreamed  its  early  dream, 

Fraught  with  hope,  by  Clyde's  swift-gliding  stream. 

Not  to  seek,  by  river  golden-sanded, 

Wealth  untold  didst  thou  thy  kindred  leave  ; 

Nor  midst  host  for  war  or  plunder  banded, 
Distant  ocean's  sounding  billows  cleave  ; 

Not  for  diamond  rare,  or  ivory  store, 

Didst  thou  dark  Nyanza's  lake  explore, 

Where  the  mystery  of  Nilus'  fountains 

Hidden  through  all  ages  shrouded  lay, 
Where  th1  untrodden  snow  of  tropic  mountains 

Sends  the  Nile -flood  whitening  on  its  way. 
Dauntless  many  a  league  thy  foot  hath  trod, 
Lone,  yet  guided  by  the  pilgrim's  God. 

What  thy  quest?    Midst  scenes  like  those  why  wander, 
Wasted,  worn,  through  slow-revolving  years? 

Why  thy  manhood's  prime  thus  vainly  squander? 
Why  a  path  pursue  thus  tracked  by  tears, — 

Tears  for  home  abandoned,  pleasures  fled, 

Tears  for  loved  ones  numbered  with  the  dead  ? 

Came  such  doub tings  in  the  spirit-fastness 

Close  drawn  round  thee  through  the  arid  waste  ? 

Didst  thou  pine  amidst  the  burning  vastness, 
Draining  draughts  of  memory's  bitterest  taste  ? 

Ah  !  we  know  not :  only  this  we  know, 

Onward,  fearless  onward  wouldst  thou  go. 
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And  thy  quest  ?    It  was  to  see  a  nation, 
Myriad  nations,  slake  their  parching  thirst 

At  the  crystal  fount  whence  flows  Salvation, 
Where  their  bounds  Life's  healing  waters  burst, 

Onward  speeding  to  revive  a  world 

O'er  whose  waste  Death's  ensign  spread  unf  url'd* 

Conqueror  of  men,  by  loving-kindness ! 

Victor,  through  a  valour  not  thine  own  ! 
Bearer  of  heaven's  light  to  eyes,  whose  blindness 

Dark  and  rayless  'dured  through  time  unknown, 
Fall'n  thou  art,  yet  in  thy  falling  hand 
Waves  the  trophied  cross  o'er  Afric's  land. 

And  the  day  will  come  when  far-off  beaming 
Over  Afric's  waste  that  cross  shall  shine, 

Heaven's  own  brightness  from  it  mildly  streaming, 
Darkness  piercing  with  its  rays  divine  ; 

When  each  mead,  and  grove,  and  vale  shall  sing 

Carols  loud  and  clear  to  Christ  the  King. 

Haply  then  thou,  from  thy  height  of  gladness 
Bending,  shalt  survey  the  scene  below, 

Peace  and  love  diffused,  for  sighs  and  sadness, 
Light  and  life  for  darkest  reign  of  woe ;] 

Nile,  a  joyous  tide,  from  source  to  sea, 

Nations,  long  enslaved,  exulting,  free ! 

Afric  !  render  back  that  dust !  to  slumber 
In  the  honoured  grave  his  country  gives, 

Till  the  sands  of  time  their  course  shall  number, 
Till,  Death's  sleep  dispell'd,  again  he  lives  ; — 

Lives  to  reap  life's  only  true  renown — - 

Lives  to  wear  the  hero's,  martyr's  crown. 
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THE  HOME  EULE  AGITATION. 


Thirty-one  years  ago  a  very  re- 
markable speech  was  delivered  by  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  during  a 
memorable  discussion  originated  by 
Daniel  O'Connell.  The  agitation 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  about 
to  develope  a  new  phase.  O'Connell 
had  proclaimed,  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity, that  1843  would  henceforth 
live  in  Irish  history  as  the  "  Repeal 
Year."  Only  let  Ireland  confide  in 
him,  follow  and  obey  him  through- 
out the  year,  and  Repeal  would  be 
achieved! 

To  inaugurate  with  due  "  pomp 
and  circumstance "  the  series  of 
,;  monster  meetings,"  by  means  of 
which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, O'Connell  determined  to  have 
the  question  of  Repeal  debated  in 
the  Dublin  Corporation.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  28th  February,  1843, 
he  moved  that  a  petition  for  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  A  discussion,  that 
lasted  for  three  days,  followed,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  that  a  gentleman, 
who  then  occupied  a  distinguished 
and  honourable  position  as  a  public 
man,  delivered  the  very  remarkable 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred. 

That  gentleman  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  and  his  speech  was  by  far  the 
best  delivered  on  the  occasion — one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  conclusive, 
indeed,  ever  delivered  in  opposition 
to  the  destructive  policy  O'Connell 
advocated,  and  in  reprobation  of  the 
demoralizing  agitation  by  which  he 
sought  to  effect  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  then  thirty 
years  of  age.  His  collegiate  career 
had  been  brilliant  and  distinguished. 


For  some  years  he  had  occupied  the 
Whately  chair  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  in  1838. 
In  those  days  party  warfare  was 
waged  with  vehement  intensity,  and 
Mr.  Butt,  as  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  had  already  achieved 
fame  and  popularity  by  the  high 
Protestant  tone  and  ardency  of  his 
politics.  He  had  acquired  great 
distinction  as  a  debater  in  College, 
and  more  particularly  distinguished 
himself  as  an  influential  member  of 
the  successive  associations  formed 
in  Dublin  to  resist  "  the  destructive 
innovations  of  Radical  principles," 
and  for  "  the  security  of  our  im- 
perilled Protestantism."  He  had 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  op- 
posing the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Protestant  Corporations  of  Ire- 
land. At  a  meeting  in  the  Mansion 
House,  Dublin,  13th  February, 
1840,  he  declared — "  The  most 
grievous  blow  that  has  ever  been  in- 
flicted on  the  prosperity,  as  well  as 
the  Protestantism  of  Ireland,  will 
be  this  Bill."  His  zeal,  his  ability, 
his  unbounded  professions  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  a 
belief  in  the  profound  sincerity  and 
sterling  integrity  of  his  principles, 
procured  him  the  high  and  singular 
honour  of  being  selected,  by  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  to  oppose  the 
Bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords — an  unprecedented  honour  to 
be  conferred  on  one  so  junior  in  his 
profession.  Not  only  did  he  well 
maintain,  before  the  Peers  of  Par- 
liament, the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired, but  he  gained  fresh  laurels. 
The  Bill,  however,  passed,  and 
then  Mr.  Butt  was  elected  to  serve 
in  the  "  Reformed  Corporation  "  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  incorrup- 
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tible  and  reliable  defenders  of  Pro- 
testant principles  and  interests. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Butt  rose  to  op- 
pose O'Connell's  motion  in  1843,  he 
appeared  in  the  proud  position  of 
the  honoured  and  trusted  represen- 
tative of  his  party  ;  as  their  cham- 
pion par  excellence  ;  as  a  man  whose 
truth*  was  never  suspected,  whose 
principles  were  regarded  as  sterling, 
and  whose  fidelity  was  as  undoubted 
as  his  abilities  were  great.  And 
most  certainly  Mr.  Butt  acquitted 
himself  on  the  occasion  with  rare 
ability  and  remarkable  effectiveness. 

A  main  argument  of  repeal  agi- 
tators, in  those  days,  was,  that  the 
legislative  union  had  violated  the 
liberties  of  Ireland,  robbed  Ireland 
of  her  constitution  aud  Parliament, 
usurped  the  inalienable  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free  people,  and  that 
justice  could  only  be  done  by  re- 
nouncing that  union,  and  restoring 
to  Ireland  her  independent  constitu- 
tional and  parliamentary  rights. 
This  was  a  very  popular  ad  cap- 
tandum  topic  in  those  days,  and  it 
still  serves  to  swell  the  wild  and 
vapid  declamation  of  Home  Rulers 
who  are  alike  regardless  of  logical 
argument  and  historical  accuracy. 

In  exposing  the  sophistry  of  this 
great  repeal  clap-trap  Mr.  Butt  was 
most  successful.  He  demonstrated 
with  great  power  and  conclusiveness 
how  all  the  liberties  Ireland  ever 
possessed,  and  that  were  worth  pos- 
sessing and  preserving,  resulted  en- 
tirely and  directly  from  the  connec- 
tion with  England.  It  is  in  truth  the 
merest  delusion  to  assert  that  Ireland 
ever  was  "  a  distinct  kingdom,  with 
a  Parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole 
legislature  thereof."  As  Mr.  Butt 
declared  : — 

"  Ours  is  not  the  case  of  an  ancient 
dynasty,  to  the  memorials  and  traces  of 
which  we  can  point — ours  is  not  the 
case  of  a  people,  with  a  law  and  consti- 
tution of  our  own,  made  subject  to 
another  people  differing  from  us  in 


laws,  in  language,  and  in  origin — ours 
is  not  the  case  of  a  people  like  the 
French  Canadians,  subject  to  foreign 
laws  and  foreign  jurisprudence,  and 
claiming  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
laws.  No!  All  that  we  can  sec/c  is  of 
English  origin.  Our  common  law  is  the 
common  law  of  England — the  Parlia- 
ment which  is  claimed  is  a  Saxon  insti- 
tution— the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  can  trace  the  liberties  of 
Ireland  to  no  higher  source  than  the 
English  conquest.  His  claim  is  for 
An<>lo-Saxon  rights.  The  liberties  of 
Ireland  are  rested  on  the  English  con- 
quest— on  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  country — on  the  introduction 
of  the  English  common  law  and  Saxon 
rights.  I  repeat,  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  can  trace  the  W>erties 
of  our  country  no  higher  that/,  the  English 
conquest.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
dream  of  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Brehon  law,  and  the  old  system  of 
Irish  chief  tainism.  The  charter  of  our 
liberties,  the  right  to  our  Parliament, 
arose  from  the  English  dominion  in 
Ireland." 

In  this  way  Mr.  Butt  most  effectu- 
ally disposed  of  the  cherished  delu- 
sion— that  Anglo-Saxon  tyranny  and 
corruption  had  robbed  Ireland  of  her 
ancient  liberties.  He  then  went  on 
to  show  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
always  existed  in  certain  dependence 
on  England — never  as  possessing 
independent  legislative  existence  aud 
action  : — > 

"What  was  the  condition  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  even  after  the 
extension  of  its  constitution  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. — the  first  period  at 
which  it  could  possibly  claim  the  cha- 
racter or  dignity  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Irish  nation?  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  probably  heard  of  Poyning's  law, 
a  subject  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  That  was  not  a  law  of  the 
English  Parliament— it  was  a  law  of 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  itself  ;  it  was 
passed,  I  believe,  in  1495,  at  all  events, 
it  was  the  10th  of  Henry  VII. ;  it  was 
passed  while  Sir  Edward  Poyning  was 
Lord  Justice,  at  a  Parliament  held  at 
Drogheda,  and  its  enactments  were 
these — that  before  any  Parliament  was 
called  in  Ireland,  the  heads  of  every 
30—  2 
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Bill  intended  to  be  proposed  to  that 
Parliament  should  be  sent  over  to  the 
English  Privy  Council,  and  should  be 
approved  of  there.  This  was  after- 
wards modified  by  an  Act  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  It  was  found  inconvenient 
to  enforce  literally  the  provisions  which 
obliged  the  heads  of  every  Bill  to  be 
sent  over  before  the  Parliament  was 
convened,  and  this  modification  per- 
mitted the  heads  to  be  sent  over  while 
the  Parliament  was  actually  sitting. 

4 '  But  the  condition  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  was  this — that  they  could  not  in 
strictness  even  discuss  any  Bill  until  the 
heads  of  it  icere  approved  of  by  the  English 
Privy  Council ;  that  was,  in  fact,  by  the 
English  Attorney-General,  the  officer 
who,  in  practice,  superintended-  the 
Irish  Bills.  This  law  of  Poyning's — a 
law  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
itself — enacted  the  dependence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  It  is  singular  that  to 
this  remarkable  statute  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  has  never  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  adverted. 
He  has  to  the  6th  George  I.  ;  that  was 
a  law  of  the  English  Parliament,  affirm- 
ing or  declaring  the  right  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  bind  Ireland  by  its  laws 
— a  right,  however,  not  often  exercised, 
and  the  assertion  of  which  obviously 
very  little  affected  the  question  of  Irish 
Parliamentary  independence  so  long  as 
the  law  of  Poyning's  remained  in  force  ; 
and  this  law  of  Poynings,  in  fact,  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  anything 
that  can  be  called  the  parliamentary 
institutions  of  Ireland." 

During  the  fitful  fever  of  1782,  an 
effort  was  made  to  place  the  Par- 
liamentary constitution  of  Ireland  on 
a  more  independent  basis.  The  Act 
of  the  6th  George  I.  was  repealed, 
and  the  English  Parliament  re- 
nounced ihe  right  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland  ;  but  the  Irish  Parliament 
did  not  attempt  to  repeal,  but  only 
to  modify,  Poyning's  law. 

"  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
to  this,"  said  Mr.  Butt,  "that  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Union,  the  law  of 
Poyning's  had  never  been  wholly  re- 
pealed, and  the  portion  of  it  which  was 
reserved,  was  made  a  portion  of  the 
Constitution  of  1782  ;  that  constitution 
which,  I  think,  the  honourable  and 


learned  gentleman  has  called  a  final 
settlement  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland.  In  that  year, 
this  degrading  law  was  modified.  The 
modification  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Yelverton,  and  consisted  in  this  :  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  might  originate 
and  pass  Bills  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  English  Privy  Council ; 
but  this  right  was  expressly  reserved  to 
the  English  crown,  that  no  Bill  should 
become  law  until  it  received  the  assent  of 
the  Sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal,  not  of 
Ireland,  but  of  England. 

"  I  must  again  earnestly  request  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  to  this  fact : 
By  the  Constitution  of  1782,  which  I 
understood  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  to  say  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  Ireland's  independence,  a  Bill 
which  might  receive  the  unanimous 
consent  of  both  the  Irish  Houses  of 
Parliament,  required  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign,  under  the  Great  Seal,  not  of 
Ireland,  but  of  England ;  a  great  seal 
in  the  custody  of  the  English  Chan- 
cellor alone — a  minister  responsible  to 
the  English  Parliament,  and  not  to  the 
Irish. 

"  In  England  the  Sovereign  has  the 
power  of  refusing  her  assent  to  any 
measure  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  she  does  this  under  the 
advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  that 
very  Parliament — by  the  advice  of  an 
English  Cabinet — this  is  the  practical 
check  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
But,  by  the  boasted  Constitution  of 
1782,  the  Sovereign  of  Ireland  exer- 
cised the  right  of  assenting  to  or  rejec- 
ting Bills  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  ;  not  by  the  advice  of  an  Irish 
Cabinet — there  was  no  such  thing  in 
existence — not  by  the  advice  of  any 
minister  responsible  to,  or  in  any  way 
dependent  upon,  the  Irish  Parliament, 
but  by  the  advice  of  a  minister  solely 
responsible  to,  and  solely  dependent  on, 
an  English  Parliament." 

Mr.  Butt  then  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  1782, 
which  professedly  O'Connell  desired 
to  have  restored,  Ireland  had  no 
choice  or  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  own  executive,  the 
Viceroy,  the  Chief  and  Under  Sec- 
retaries, and  all  the  governmental 
staff  in    every   department,  being 
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merely  the  nominees  of  the  British 
Minister,  and  responsible  to  him.  In 
plain  terms,  the  {<  glorious  Consti- 
tution of  1782,"  about  which  a  vast 
amount  of  childish  bounce  and  bom- 
bast has  been  sputtered,  absolutely- 
reduced  Ireland  to  the  abject  con- 
dition of  a  mere  province,  bereft  of 
all  healthful  and  effective  control  in 
the  regulation  and  administration  of 
her  own  affairs,  while  totally  de- 
prived of  any  participating  interest 
or  influence  in  Imperial  concerns. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  a  province 
and  a  nation,"  said  Mr.  Butt,  "  but  if 
there  be  one  situation  on  earth  of  a 
country  to  which  the  word  province  is 
strictly  applicable,  it  ft  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  under  this  boasted  constitution ; 
a  nation  she  might  be  in  name,  but 
without  any  of  the  functions  or  attributes 
of  a  nation ;  without  a  national  execu- 
tive ;   no  place   for.  her  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  without  her  fleets 
or  her  armies  ;  no  colonies,  no  ambas- 
sadors to  other  countries.    Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  separa- 
tion, we  must  be   a  paltry,  pitiful, 
subject  province  of  England  ;  our  Par- 
liament a    provincial    and  colonial 
assembly.    I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
once  attain  repeal,  and  separation  must 
follow.    (Cries  of  No,  no  !  )    Well,  be 
it  so ;  but  unless  you  do  go  this  length, 
you  have  only  reduced  Ireland  from  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire  to  a  province ; 
and  thus  I  answer  the  arguments  and 
propositions   of  the   honourable  and 
learned   gentleman  which  affirm  the 
greatness  and  resources  of  Ireland. 
What  do  these  prove?    That  Ireland 
is  too  great  to  be  a  province ;  but  a 
province  she  must  be  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1782— under  any  constitution 
you  can  propose.    What  then  remains? 
Union  or  separation ! " 

Yes,  exactly.  This  is  the  whole 
case  in  a  nutshell.  Ireland  must 
either  elect  to  remain,  as  at  present, 
an  integral  part  of  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world,  with  her  voice 
heard  in  the  Imperial  Councils,  her 
just  influence  felt,  and  all  the  honours, 
distinctions,  and  emoluments  of  the 
Imperial    Government   and  State 


open  to  her  sons ;  or,  by  repealing 
the  legislative  union, -renounce  all 
these  advantages,  and  sink  into  the 
miserable  condition  of  a  province, 
with  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  if 
you  please;  but  that  Parliament 
and  her  Executive  necessarily  and 
inevitably  subject  to  the  supreme 
control  of  British  authority.  This 
is  the  natural,  the  unavoidable,  re- 
sult, whether  the  Constitution  of 
1782  be  restored,  or  another  framed  ; 
for,  failing  this,  there  is  no  other 
alternative  possible  hut  separation  ; 
no  other  solution  is  conceivable  or 
feasible.  And  this  conclusion  Mr. 
Butt  has  shown  to  be  as  irrefragable 
as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

Yes,  union  or  separation — such 
was  the  logical  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Butt's  great  speech,  when,  thirty-one 
years  ago,  in  the  pride  of  a  high 
intellect,  a  distinguished  position, 
and  an  honourable  reputation,  he 
championed  the  true  interests  of 
Ireland  in  opposition  to  the  per- 
nicious policy  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
and  the  wicked  agitation  by  which 
he  sought  to  carry  it  out.  Then, 
indeed,  Mr.  Butt  occupied  a  position 
of  which  any  man  might  have  been 
supremely  proud.    Regarded  with 
equal   admiration    as    a  brilliant 
scholar,    a   powerful    advocate,  a 
profound   thinker,    and  sagacious 
politician,  with  principles  believed 
to  be  as  sterling  as  his  accomplish- 
ments were  varied,  and  his  integrity 
unimpeachable,  he  thus  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  open  before  him, 
that,  honestly  followed,  could  not 
have  failed  in  rewarding  him  with 
the  highest  professional  honours  and 
emoluments. 

Such  was  the  glorious  future  pre- 
dicted for  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  when  he 
delivered  his  great  speech  noticed  in 
these  pages  thirty-one  years  ago  ! 
Such  was  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  then,  with 
all  his  "  blushing  honours  thick 
upon  him;"  but  what  is  he  now? 
Heuy  tristis  et  lachrymosa  commu- 
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tatio  t  Alas !  what  a  sad  and 
melancholy  reverse  he  now  presents ! 
How  deeply  humiliating  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies  in  comparison 
with  that  in  which  he  then  stood ! 
How  lamentable  the  change — how 
terrible  the  contrast ! 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt  is  now  the  head 
and  front  of  an  agitation  as  wicked 
and  demoralizingasO'Conneirs  was, 
and  avowedly  conducted  with  the 
very  same  end  in  view — the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire.  What 
Mr.   Isaac  Butt  so  ably,  so  elo- 
quently, and  so  fervently  exposed, 
denounced,  and  reprobated  in  O'Con- 
nelFs  policy,  thirty-one  years  ago, 
he  has  now  adopted  himself,  and 
we  must  only  deal  with  him  accord- 
ingly. He  has  gathered  together  the 
rags  of  the  old  exploded  Repeal  agi- 
tation, and  attempted  to  fashion  out 
of  them  amottled  banner  of  disunion, 
on  which  he  has  inscribed  Home 
Rule  !     Thus  has  he  turned  round 
and  repudiated  his  former  self.  Every 
political  principle  formerly  professed 
he  has  now  renounced.    We  have 
two  distinct  individualities  before 
us,  and  feel  astounded  at  so  remark- 
able   and    conflicting    a  duality. 
"  Which  is  the  Merchant  here,  and 
which  the   Jew  ?"    Which  is  the 
real  Isaac  Butt,  which  the  sham  ? — 
the  former  or  the  present  ?  Vera 
redit  fades,  dissimulata  peril — is  it 
that  we  now  have  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  in 
his  true  character  and  nature — that, 
stripped  of  the  assumed  mask,  the 
true  countenance  beams  upon  us  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  assuredly 
have  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  before  us  as  a 
public  man  who  is  distinguishing 
himself  by  fomenting  a  mischievous 
and  delusive  agitation  for  the  very 
same  object  that  he  so  properly  con- 
demned O'Connell  for  pursuing. 
Instead  of  being,  as  he  once  was 
the  respected,  trusted,  honoured, 
and  esteemed  defender  of  Ireland's 
interests  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire,    Mr.  Isaac  Butt, 


fallen  from  his  high  estate,  is  now 
in  association  with  Fenians  and  Re- 
publicans who  constitute  the  mis- 
chievous vitality  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement ;  he  is  in  congenial  com- 
bination with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  that  very  union  with 
Great  Britain,  which  he  formerly 
so  strenuously  defended,  thereby 
seeking  to  degrade  Ireland  to  the 
pitiful  condition  of  a  province,  with 
ail  the  evil  consequences  certain  to 
follow  as  he  so  vividly  and  truth- 
fully depicted. 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt  occupies  even  a 
worse  position  than  O'Connell  did 
with  respect  to  this  question. 
O'Connell  professed  that  "  simple 
repeal  "  would  content  him.  Simple 
repeal,  the  constitution  of  1782,  and 
Ireland  united  to  Great  Britain  "  by 
the  golden  link  of  the  Crown  " — 
this  was  confessedly  O'Conneli's 
day-dream,  and  we  have  seen  with 
what  masterly  ability  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  exposed  its  inconsistency  and 
folly.  It  would  impair  the  liberties 
and  ruin  the  interests  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  and  leave  no  choice  between 
living  under  the  humiliating  sub- 
jection of  a  provincial  routine,  or 
going  the  whole  length  of  total 
separation.    This  is  self-evident. 

Yet,  with  all  his  former  logic 
staring  him  in  the  face  ;  notwith- 
standing all  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments he  employed  to  demonstrate 
the  illusory  character  of  repeal  as 
O'Connell  wanted  it,  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  now  goes  far  beyond  O'Connell 
in  the  delusions  he  affects  to  cherish, 
and  transcends  him  in  the  folly  and 
criminality  he  encourages.  He 
knew  very  well,  and  made  a  great 
point  of  it,  that  the  dependent  con- 
stitution of  1782  would  not  have 
satisfied  any  sincere  Repealer  in 
1843  ;  and  he  knows  equally  well 
that  it  would  not  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  great  mass  of  Home 
Rulers  now.  Therefore,  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt   supplements  O'Connell's  de- 
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mand  for  simple  repeal  with  an 
impossible  condition  which  leaves 
no  alternative  between  absolute  sub- 
mission and  civil  war !  "  We  must 
have  an  Irish  Parliament"  he  de- 
clares ;  but,  beyond  that,  ' '  there 
was  one  other  thine/  without  which 
he  would  never  be  satisfied,  and 
which  did  not  exist  before  the 
Union,  and  that  was  an  Irish  ministry 
responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  to  none  other"  This  is  what 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  wants — this  is  what 
he  never  will  be  satisfied  without 
getting  !  Now,  what  is  this  but  the 
very  thing  that  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  him- 
self declared  to  be  the  alternative 
between  maintaining  the  Union,  or 
remaining  a  mere  province  in  colo- 
nial dependence  on  Great  Britain, 
namely,  separation  !  te  I  am  quite 
satisfied,"  he  said,  in  1843,  as 
already  quoted,  "  that  once  attain 
repeal,  and  separation  must  follow. 
Ireland  is  too  great  to  be  a  province 
- — but  a  province  she  must  be  under 
the  constitution  of  1782  —  under 
any  constitution  you  can  propose. 
What  then  remains  ] — union  or 
separation  ! " 

Yes,  separation  is  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  is  now  driving  at, 
if  there  is  any  honesty  in  his  agita- 
tion. His  whole  political  career, 
however,  is  so  utterly  destitute  of 
principle  and  consistency,  that  we 
can  attach  no  importance  what- 
ever to  any  declaration  he  may 
make.  But  however  characterless 
he  may  be  as  a  politician,  that  does 
not  prevent  him,  in  the  present 
state  of  popular  opinion  in  Ireland, 
from  being  a  very  dangerous  and 
mischievous  agitator.  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  utterly  reckless  of 
character.  The  respect,  admiration, 
and  esteem  he  once  commanded,  and, 
we  presume,  inadequately  valued,  he 
has  long  since  forfeited.  His  utility 
as  a  public  man  is,  therefore,  gone 
past  redemption,  and  he  only  struts 


now  on  the  stage  of  Irish  politics  as 
a  melancholy  warning  to  the  rising 
generation — as  a  painful  example 
of  the  stinging  truth,  when  morally 
and  politically  applied,  of  Virgil's 
picturesque  lines  : — 

u  Facilis  descensus  A  rend : 
Sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere 

ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est" 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt  is  shrewd  enough, 
however,  to  keep  himself  within  the 
pale  of  legality,  but  no  man  knows 
better  that  while  he  is  mouthing 
inanities  and  platitudes  about  Home 
Rule,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheeks 
at  the  marvellous  credulity  of  his 
dupes,  there  are  men  who,  incited 
by  his  evil  example,  mean  business 
— who  regard  the  agitation  as  a 
reality,  and  who,  notoriously,  would 
not  be  content  with  the  concession 
of  all  Home-Rule  leaders  have  as 
yet  openly  demanded.  Something 
more  is  wanted,  what  that  "  some- 
thing more  "  is,  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  told 
us  in  1843;  but  now  only  avowed 
Fenians  and  Republicans  have  as 
yet  had  the  honesty  to  declare — 
they  want  separation.  They  not 
only  want  the  Union  repealed,  but 
the  connection  with  Great  Britain 
also.  O'Connell's  "  golden  link  of 
the  Crown "  must  be  severed,  and 
Ireland  regenerated  as  a  Fenian 
Republic ! 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
waste  time  in  reasoning  with  men 
who  can  now  favour  such  wild  and 
desperate  schemes.  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
associates  with  these  men,  organises 
and  agitates  with  them,  encourages 
their  political  folly  and  wickedness, 
yet  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  openly 
identify  himself  with  their  treason- 
able opinions  and  designs.  There  are, 
however,  many  well-meaning  men 
who  may  be  drawn  within  the  dan- 
gerous vortex  of  crime  by  his  evil 
example  in  agitating  for  what  he 
knows  perfectly  well  to  be  a  mis- 
chievous delusion — a  positive  im- 
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practibility.  This  is  what  attests 
and  stamps  the  wickedness  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt's  conduct — its  deep  and 
shameless  immorality. 

We  cheerfully  confess,  however, 
that  we  do  not  regard  the  Home- 
Rule  agitation  as  at  all  formidable. 
To  some  extent,  it  certainly  does 
impede  industry  and  keep  alive  a 
spirit  of  discontent  among  factious 
and  vagrant  minds,  but,  as  regards 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
they  are  far  too  prosperous  to 
engage  in  illusory  and  unprofitable 
agitations.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Ireland  was  industry  so  well  re- 
warded as  at  present — never  were 
the  comforts  of  life  so  generally 
diffused  and  enjoyed — never  was 
rational  liberty  so  common  to  all, 
property  so  secure,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  so  well  maintained. 
These  are  well-attested  and  most 
gratifying  facts,  and  we  must  never 
forget,  that  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  advances,  and  the  comforts 
of  the  population  increase,  the  less 
chance  such  characterless,  incendiary 
agitators  as  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  will 
have  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  a 
credulous  people,  and  turning  them 
astray  from  the  paths  of  peace  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry. 

There  are  some,  we  know,  who 
think  the  discontent — of  which  the 
Home-Rule  movement  is  a  mani- 
festation— to  be  quite  justifiable,  in 
consequence  of  the  iniquitous  means 
by  which  the  Union  was  carried. 
We  have  not  the  remotest  notion  of 
defending  or  excusing — let  alone 
justifying — in  the  slightest  degree 
the  undoubtedly  nefarious  expe- 
dients, the  corruptions  and  infamies 
so  unscrupulously  employed  to  carry 
the  Union.  All  that,  however, 
does  not  now  concern  us,  any  more 
than  any  other  combination  of 
villanous  transactions  that  may  dis- 
figure our  past  history.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  to 
reprobate  them.    Our  present  duty, 


as  possessing  some  common  sense,  is 
to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
make  the  best  out  of  what  exists. 
We  can  now  see  that — calmly  and 
dispassionately  considered — the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Union  was  a 
profoundly  sagacious  measure,  dic- 
tated by  the  soundest  considerations 
of  statesmanship  and  political  philo- 
sophy ;  but  because  we  feel  this,  do 
we  thereby  become  bound  to  ap- 
prove of  all  the  means,  per  fas  et 
nefas,  by  which  the  Union  was 
carried  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  would 
be  an  outrageous  non  sequitur  to 
hold,  that  because  iniquitous  means 
were  employed  to  carry  the  Union, 
it  therefore  should  be  repealed. 
Such  an  argument  is  inconsequential 
and  ridiculous.  If  the  Union  is 
good,  judge  it  so,  and  maintain  it, 
while  you  condemn  at  pleasure  the 
means  employed  in  carrying  it. 
This  is  common  sense. 

We  would,  however,  submit  to 
the  calm  consideration  of  reasonable 
Home  Rulers  the  analogous  case  of 
Scotland,  which  also  was  included  in 
a  Union  with  England,  and  had,  in 
one  sense,  a  vast  deal  more  to 
complain  of  and  rebel  against  than 
Ireland  had.  The  case  of  Scotland 
is,  in  fact,  a  most  instructive  one. 

Scotland,  as  an  independent  mon- 
archy, possessing  national  unity, 
was  far  older  than  England.  Under 
various  vicissitudes,  Scotland  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  her  territory, 
of  her  monarchy,  her  nobility,  her 
laws,  customs,  institutions,  and  Par- 
liamentary regime,  until  James  the 
VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  as  James  I.,  in  1603, 
when  the  two  crowns  became 
united  on  one  most  unworthy  head. 

This  union  of  the  Crowns  natur- 
ally suggested  to  sagacious  states- 
men how  desirable  it  would  be  to 
effect  a  closer  union  of  interests, 
legislative  and  executive,  by  a 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  two 
kingdoms.     Accordingly,    a  year 
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after  James  ascended  the  throne, 
commissioners  were  appointed  on 
the  part  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  union  ;  but 
national  prejudices,  jealousies,  antip- 
athies, and  animosities,  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  the  whole  matter  fell  to 
the  ground. 

This  was  in  1604  and,  to  show 
how  slow  human  improvement 
advances,  matters  remained  in  this 
state  for  one  hundred  years,  for  it 
was  not  until  1706  that  the  treaty 
of  Union  was  again  proposed,  and, 
after  great  danger  and  difficulty, 
ultimately  agreed  to.  But  mark 
the  consequences.  Nothing  was 
ever  said  worse  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Irish  Union  was  carried 
than  was  said  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
evils  predicted  to  fall  upon  both 
countries  were  to  be  alike  permanently 
ruinous.  The  treaty  of  the  Union, 
as  Hume  attests,  when  it  became 
known,  "  kindled  a  flame  through 
the  whole  nation,"  and  he  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  national  perturba- 
tion as  follows  :  — 

"  The  nobility  found  themselves  de- 
graded in  point  of  dignity  and  influence, 
by  being  excluded  from  their  seats  in 
Parliament. 

"The  trading  part  of  the  nation 
beheld  their  commerce  saddled  with 
heavy  duties  and  restrictions,  and  con- 
sidered the  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
English  plantations  as  a  precarious  and 
uncertain  advantage. 

"  The  barons,  or  gentlemen,  were  ex- 
asperated at  a  coalition  by  which  their 
Parliament  was  annihilated  and  their 
credit  destroyed. 

"The  people  in  general  exclaimed, 
that  the  dignity  of  their  crown  was 
betrayed,  that  'the  independency  of 
their  nation  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
treachery  and  corruption,  that,  what- 
ever conditions  might  be  speciously 
offered,  they  could  not  expect  they 
would  be  observed  by  a  Parliament  in 
which  the  English  had  such  a  majority. 
They  exaggerated  the  dangers  to  which 
the  constitution  of  their  Church  would 
be  exposed  from  a  bench  of  Bishops 
and  a  Parliament   of  Episcopalians. 


This  consideration  alarmed  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  employed  all  their  power  and 
credit  in  waking  the  resentment  of 
their  hearers  aga in st  the  treaty,  which 
produced  a  universal  ferment  among 
all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the  most 
rigid  Puritans  joined  the  Cavaliers  in 
expressing  their  detestation  of  the 
union,  and,  laying  aside  their  mutual 
animosities,  promised  to  co-operate  in 
opposing  a  measure  so  ignominious  and 
prejudicial  to  their  country. 

"In  Parliament  the  opposition  was 
headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Athol,  and  the  Marquis  of  Annadale. 
The  debates  on  the  different  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  carried  on  with  great 
heat  and  vivacity  ;  and  many  shrewd 
arguments  were  used  against  the  scheme 
of  an  incorporating  union. 

"  One  member  affirmed,  that  it  would 
furnish  a  handle  to  an  aspiring  prince 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  all  Britain ; 
for  if  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  could 
alter,  or  rather  subvert  its  constitution, 
this  circumstance  might  be  a  precedent 
for  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
assume  the  same  power  ;  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  Scotland  would,  from 
their  poverty,  depend  on  those  who 
possessed  the  means  of  corruption  ;  and 
having  expressed  so  little  concern  in 
the  support  of  their  own  constitution, 
would  pay  very  little  regard  to  that  of 
any  other. 

' ' '  What ! '  said  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
4  shall  we,  in  half  an  hour,  give  up 
what  our  forefathers  maintained  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many  ages  ? 
Are  there  none  of  the  descendants  of 
those  worthy  patriots,  who  defended 
the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
all  invaders ;  who  assisted  the  great 
King  Robert  Bruce  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution, and  revenge  the  falsehood  of 
England,  and  the  usurpation  of  Baliol? 
Where  are  the  Douglases  and  Camp- 
bells ?  Where  are  the  peers,  where 
are  the  barons,  once  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation?  Shall  we  yield  up  the  sove- 
reignty and  independency  of  our 
country,  when  we  are  commanded  by 
those  we  represent  to  preserve  the 
same,  and  assured  of  their  assistance 
and  support  ?  ' 

"The  Duke  of  Athol  protested 
against  an  incorporating  union,  as 
contrary  to  the  honour,  interest,  fun- 
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damental  laws,  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  birthright  of 
the  peers,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  barons  and  boroughs,  and  to  the 
claim  of  right,  property,  and  liberty  of 
the  subjects.  To  this  protest  nineteen 
peers  and  forty-six  commoners  ad- 
hered. 

44  The  Earl  Marischal  entered  a  pro- 
test, importing  that  no  person,  being 
successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
should  inherit  that  of  Scotland,  without 
such  previous  limitations  as  might 
secure  ^the  honour  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Scottish  crown  and  kingdom,  the 
frequency  and  power  of  Parliament, 
the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  the 
nation,  from  English  or  any  foreign 
influence.  He  was  seconded  by  six- 
and-forty  members. 

44  With  regard  to  the  third  article  of 
the  Union,  stipulating  that  both  king- 
doms should  be  represented  by  one  and 
the  same  parliament,  the  country  party 
observed,  that  by  assenting  to  this  ex- 
pedient they  did  in  effect  sink  their 
own  constitution,  while  that  of  Eng- 
land underwent  no  alteration.  That  in 
all  nations  there  are  fundamentals 
which  no  power  whatever  can  alter ; 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Par- 
liament being  one  of  these  fundamen- 
tals among  the  Scots,  no  Parliament, 
or  any  other  power,  could  ever  legally 
prohibit  the  meeting  of  Parliaments,  or 
deprive  any  of  the  three  estates  of  its 
right  of  sitting  or  voting  in  Parliament, 
or  give  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Parliament,  but  that  by  this  treaty  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  was  entirely 
abrogated,  its  rights  and  privileges 
sacrificed,  and  those  of  the  English 
Parliament  substituted  in  their  place. 
They  argued,  that  though  the  legisla- 
tive power  was  regulated  and  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  voices,  yet  the 
giving  up  of  the  constitution,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation, 
was  not  subject  to  suffrage,  being- 
founded  on  dominion  and  property, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  legally  sur- 
rendered without  the  consent  of  every 
person  who  had  to  elect  and  to  be  re- 
presented in  Parliament.  They  affirmed 
that  the  obligation  laid  on  the  Scottish 
members  to  reside  so  long  in  London 
in  attendance  on  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, would  drain  Scotland  of  all  its 
money,  impoverish  the  members,  and 


subject  them  to  the  temptation  of  be- 
ing corrupted. 

u  Another  protest  was  entered  by 
the  Marquis  of  Annadale  against  an 
incorporating  union,  as  being  odious 
to  the  people,  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution, sovereignty,  and  claim  of 
right,  and  threatening  ruin  to  the 
Church  as  by  law  established.  Fifty  - 
two  members  joined  in  this  protesta- 
tion. 

"Almost  every  article  produced  the 
most  inflammatory  disputes.  The  Lord 
Belhaven  enumerated  the  mischiefs 
that  would  attend  the  Union  in  a  pa- 
thetic speech  that  drew  tears  from  the 
audience. 

"Addresses  against  the  treaty  were 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  con- 
vention of  boroughs,  the  commissioners 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  company 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as 
well  as  from  several  shires,  stewartries, 
boroughs,  towns,  and  parishes  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
without  distinction  of  Whig  or  Tory, 
Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian. 

44  The  Earl  of  Buchan  for  the  peers, 
Lochart  of  Carnworth  for  the  barons, 
Sir  Walter  Stuart  on  behalf  of  the  peers, 
barons,  and  boroughs,  the  Earls  of 
Errol  and  Marischal  for  themselves,  as 
high  constable  and  Earl  Marshal  of 
the  kingdom,  protested  severally  against 
the  treaty. 

44  While  this  opposition  raged  within 
doors,  the  resentment  of  the  people 
rose  to  transports  of  fury  and  revenge. 
The  more  rigid  Presbyterians,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cameronians,  chose 
officers,  formed  themselves  into  regi- 
ments, provided  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, and,  marching  to  Dumfries, 
burned  the  Articles  of  Union  at  the 
Market- Cross,  justifying  their  conduct 
in  a  public  declaration.  They  made  a 
tender  of  their  attachment  to  Duke 
Hamilton,  from  whom  they  received 
encouragement  in  secret.  They  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Cavaliers  ;  they  resolved  to  take 
the  route  to  Edinburgh  and  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  while  the  Duke  of 
Athol  undertook  to  secure  the  pass  of 
Stirling  with  his  Highlanders,  so  as  to 
open  the  communication  between  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Seven  or  eight  thousand  men 
were  actually  ready  to  appear  in  arms 
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at  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  march 
directly  to  Edinburgh  under  the  Duke's 
command,  when  that  nobleman  altered 
his  opinion,  and  despatched  private 
couriers  through  the  whole  country, 
requiring  the  people  to  defer  their 
meeting  till  further  directions. 

"  During  this  commotion  among  the 
Cameronians,  the  cities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  were  filled  with  tumults. 
Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Union,  was  besieged 
in  his  own  house  by  the  populace,  and 
would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had 
not  the  guards  dispersed  the  mul- 
titude. 

"The  Privy  Council  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  riots,  commanding 
all  persons  to  retire  from  the  streets 
when  the  drum  should  beat,  ordering 
the  guards  to  fire  upon  those  who 
should  disobey  this  cominjind,  and  in- 
demnifying them  from  all  prosecution 
for  maiming  or  slaying  the  lieges. 
These  guards  were  placed  all  round  the 
house  in  which  the  Peers  and  Commons 
were  assembled,  and  the  council  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Parliament 
for  having  thus  provided  for  their 
safety. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  precautions 
of  the  Government,  the  commissioner 
was  constantly  saluted  with  the  curses 
and  imprecations  of  the  people  as  he 
passed  along,  his  guards  were  pelted, 
and  some  of  his  attendants  wounded 


with  stones  as  they  sat  by  him  in  the 
coach,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  streets  on  full  gallop." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief 
reasons  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, were  exactly  similar  to  those 
employed  to  prevent  the  union  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
Bribery  and  corrupt  influences  pre- 
vailed to  purchase  Scotch  votes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ireland — with  this  dif- 
ference however,  that  the  peers  and 
gentlemen  of  Scotland  were  content 
to  receive  very  paltry  bribes,  the 
sum-total  not  exceeding  100,000/, 
while  millions  sterling  were  squan- 
dered in  Ireland.* 

With  respect  to  national  feeling, 
the  Scotch  people  were  even  more 
hostile  to  the  Union  than  the  Irish 
were ;  and  six  years  after  it  had 
been  carried  a  motion  for  its  repeal 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
four !  This  was  in  1713,  and  in 
1715  the  Pretender  took  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  discontent  to 
invade  Scotland.  He  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  Union  as  a  prominent  grievance, 
and  said   "  that  he  came    to  re- 


*  The  Earl  of  Marchmont's  share  was  1104/.  ;  Tweedale's,  1000/.  ;  Roxburgh's, 
500/.  ;  Montrose's,  200/.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  former  obtained  no 
promotion  ;  the  two  latter  were  created  dukes,  and  had  no  claim  whatever  to  arrears. 
Some,  it  is  said,  who  granted  no  discharges  drew  their  arrears  a  second  time  out  of  the 
equivalent,  from  which  Queensbury  received  20,000/.  as  commissioner,  besides  12,000/., 
the  balance  of  the  20,000/.,  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain. 

"  The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  the  small  sums  (25/.,  501.,  75/.,  100/.)  employed  as 
bribes  ;  but,  when  reduced  to  Scotch  money,  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  hundred 
pounds  have  a  better  sound,  and  are  quite  adapted  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  in 
those  times.  The  least  is  Lord  Banff's,  11/.  12s. ;  hut  we  discover  from  Carstairs  that 
his  lordship,  a  Papist,  was  so  poor  as  to  embrace  the  Protestant  faith  that  he  might 
solicit  a  small  sum  for  his  journey  or  vote  in  Parliament.  Never  ivas  an  lotion  so  cheap/// 
purchased. 

"  Dr.  Somerville  observes  that  the  money  was  partly  distributed  as  arrears,  partly  to 
defray  the  expense  of  magistrates,  partly  to  counteract  the  intended  bribery  of  the 
French  and  Dutch.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  arrears  were  due,  but  whether 
they  would  have  been  advanced  unless  to  purchase  votes. 

"  The  bribery  intended,  hut  never  practised,  "by  the  Dutch  is  a  mere  egotism  of 
Cuningham  the  historian,  who  affects  to  have  dissuaded  them  by  his  influence  from  the 
attempt.  Hamilton  required  20,000/.  from  Prance  to  prevent  an  union,  the  very  same 
which  Queensbury  received  from  England.  But  the  smallness  of  the  bribes  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  competition  for  the  purchase  of  votes." — Leung's  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  405,  -note  vii. 
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lieve  his  subjects  of  Scotland  from 
the  hardships  they  groaned  under 
from  the  late  unhappy  union,  and  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  its  ancient 
free  and  happy  state." 

The  rebellion,  however,  was 
speedily  extinguished  ;  and  gradu- 
ally, with  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  triumph  of  the  Union  policy 
became  apparent.  The  vast  benefits 
conferred  on  the  country  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  industry  soon 
came  to  be  felt  and  appreciated. 
The  spirit  of  faction  which,  fostered 
by  a  domestic  Parliament,  had  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
turmoil  and  disturbance,  bordering 
on  civil  war,  soon  died  out,  and  in 
its  place  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
industry  began  to  animate  the  na- 
tion.    As  Laing  observes, — 

' i  When  the  contests  of  domestic 
faction  had  ceased,  the  turbulent  fana- 
ticism which  distinguished  the  Scots 
during  the  former  century  was  lost 
in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Some 
attempts  had  been  made  before  the 
last  rebellion  to  introduce  a  better 
cultivation  into  the  Lothians,  which 
has  since  extended  through  the  west 
to  the  north,  to  the  richest  provinces 
beyond  the  Tay.  The  gentry,  among 
other  efforts  to  promote  manufactures, 
had  begun  to  breed  their  sons  to 
mechanical  arts,  in  order  to  retain 
them  at  home.  By  the  abrogation  and 
sale  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  the 
poverty  of  the  nobles  was  relieved, 
and  the  people  were  emancipated  from 
their  oppressive  coercion. 

"The  situation  of  Scotland  attracted 
the  peculiar  attention  of  Pelham's 
administration  ;  and  ten  years  after  the 
last  rebellion  the  benefits  of  the  Union 
began  to  be  universally  felt.  The  for- 
feited estates,  instead  of  being  sold,  as 
formerly,  were  appropriated  to  objects 
of  national  improvement ;  and  industry 
was  promoted  by  every  encouragement 
v/hich  bounties  can  confer. 

uThe  Jacobites,  soothed  by  indul- 
gence, and  reclaimed  by  the  gradual 
extinction  of  their  hopes,  began  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  ill- 
fated  Stuarts  to  the  reigning  family; 


and,  under  Chatham's  administration, 
the  Scots  were  employed  in  the  army 
and  navy  in  greater  numbers  than  were 
ever  known  in  any  former  war. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  commercial 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  English, 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow  had  acquired 
a  large  share  in  the  tobacco  trade  ;  but 
their  exports  at  first  were  supplied 
from  England,  till  they  adapted  their 
own  manufacture  to  the  colonial  mar- 
ket ;  and  from  that  period  the  pros- 
perity of  Scotland  has  properly 
commenced. 

"  When  the  nation  was  no  longer 
agitated  by  domestic  faction,  literature 
was  again  cultivated  with  unexampled 
success.  During  the  civil  wars,  the 
classical  learning,  for  which  the  Scots 
were  early  distinguished,  was  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  controversial  vortex  of 
religion  and  liberty — two  names  ever 
dear  to  mankind,  with  which  the 
world  has  been  alternately  guided  or 
deceived. 

"The  administration  of  justice  was 
improved  by  the  union.  When  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  were  abolished,  each 
county  was  relieved  from  the  most 
vexatious  oppression,  and  thirty  sheriff- 
ships at  the  disposal  of  Government 
soon  reconciled  the  disaffected  bar.  ■ 
The  supreme  judges,  in  whom  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  interest,  ceased  to 
participate  in  domestic  faction.  *  *  *  * 

"  The  progress  of  industry  and  trade 
was  immense  ;  new  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  silk,  were  introduced  with 
success;  the  Scots  employed  in  the 
seven  years'  war  returned  from  abroad 
with  the  means  or  sj)irit  to  improve 
their  estates  ;  and  the  rapid  cultivation 
of  the  country  has  redoubled  the  pro- 
duce and  the  value  of  the  soil. 

"Before  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war,  the  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow had  engrossed  the  chief  trade  of 
tobacco  for  exportation.  The  inter- 
ruption of  trade  during  that  disastrous 
war  directed  their  capital,  and  the 
national  industry,  to  the  improvement 
of  domestic  arts  ;  and  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  modern  machinery,  the  cotton 
manufacture,  a  recent  acquisition  in  all 
its  branches  so  prodigiously  increased, 
already  rivals  and  supplants  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancient  looms  of 
Indostan. 

"Doubtless,  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
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to  the  spirit  and  progressive  state  of 
the  nation ;  but,  without  the  virion ,  its 
unavailing  efforts  would  still  have  been 
discountenanced  by  the  commercial 
jealousy,  and  depressed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  Government.  The 
rccoit  benefits  of  the  union  are  truly 
inestimable.  *  *  *  *  National  animo- 
sities are  at  length  obliterated,  and 
though  still  regarded  (1804)  as  scarcely 
naturalized,  the  Scots  assimilate  so  fast 
to  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the 
taste  of  the  English,  that  the  two 
nations  cease  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  British 
Empire." 

When  will  this  be  truly  said  of 
Ireland  ?  Never,  most  assuredly, 
as  long  as  British  ministers  continue 
to  pursue  the  disastrous  policy  that 
has  been  hitherto  followed  respect- 
ing Ireland.  When  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England  was  first  sug- 
gested, there  were  two  plans  proposed 
— one  to  effect  the  union  on  a  federal 
basis;  the  other  by  thorough  incor- 
poration. Happily  the  latter  was 
adopted,  and  fully  carried  out,  so 
that  while  Scotland  retained  her 
peculiar  laws  and  customs  and  forms 
of  judicature,  which,  not  objection- 
able in  themselves,  were  bound  up 
with  the  social  life  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  did  not  at  all,  in  any  way, 
impede  effective  union — while  those 
minor  peculiarities  were  respected 
and  preserved,  everything  that  had 
a  tendency  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of 
a  Scotch  king,  of  a  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, of  a  Scotch  executive,  or  cal- 
culated in  any  way  to  foster  antago- 
nistic feelings  or  interests  between 
Scotch  and  English,  was  rigorously 
suppressed,  abolished,  and  swept 
away.  Thus,  there  was  a  thorough 
union — a  complete  incorporation  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  for  all  executive, 
legislative,  and  governmental  pur- 
poses. Hence,  the  two  countries 
became,  as  it  were,  one,  with  a  com- 
plete identity  of  interests.  The  old 
"  border  boundaries  "  were  swept 
away.    For  all  practical  purposes  of 


life  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen  were  as 
much  English  cities  as  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  ;  and  thus  there  were  no  ob- 
structions offered  to  the  obliteration 
of  old  anirnosities,  and  consequently 
a  new  growth  of  friendly  relations 
and  harmonious  feeling  rapidly 
sprang  up,  and  necessarily  promoted 
the  peace,  industry,  and  prosperity 
of  Scotland. 

But  what  would  have  been  the 
case  had  the  union  not  been 
thoroughly  completed? — if,  instead 
of  a  wise  policy  being  steadily  pur- 
sued to  blend  the  two  countries  har- 
moniously together,  a  course  of  action 
had  been  taken,  and  persistently  fol- 
lowed, to  prevent  any  effectual  union 
taking  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  alive,  in  bitter  remembrance, 
a  keen  sense  of  past  injustice  and 
oppression,  rendered  more  intense  by 
religious  antipathies,  sectarian  ani- 
mosities, and  political  inequalities? 
If  such  had  been  the  case  with  Scot- 
land, is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
union  would  have  been  so  rapidly 
successful — so  bountiful  of  healing 
blessings  as  it  speedily  proved?  If 
a  Viceroyalty  had  been  established 
in  Holyrood  Palace  to  caricature 
royalty  with  the  mockery  of  a  Court, 
and  foster  factions  that  had  been  a 
curse  to  the  country — if  that  Vice- 
royalty  wTas  regarded  as  representing 
a  usurping  power  rather  than  an  in- 
stitution that  attested  Imperial  unily 
and  an  identity  of  interests,  and  if 
its  influences  were  to  a  large  extent 
more  corrupting  and  demoralising 
than  otherwise,  how  could  the  union 
have  worked  prosperously  —  how 
could  it  have  proved  otherwise  than 
disappointing  1 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  valuable 
experience  supplied  by  a  century's 
working  erf  the  Scottish  Union, 
British  ministers,  when  they  came 
to  effect  a  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  committed  a 
series  of  mischievous  blunders,  so 
gross  and  palpable,  as  if  with  a  de- 
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sire  to  thwart  their  own  purpose  and 
spoil  their  own  work  !  Thorough 
incorporation,  as  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, was  not  attempted — a  partial 
union  only  took  place.  The  mock- 
ery of  royalty  was  retained.  Dublin 
Castle,  with  its  corrupting  influ- 
ences, its  partial  administration  of 
justice,  its  demoralizing  associations, 
and  notorious  jobbery  was,  unfortu- 
nately, preserved,  and  the  wThole 
policy  of  successive  British  Cabinets 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has 
been  to  conduct  the  Government  of 
Ireland  on  the  basis  of  an  incomplete 
Union — not  on  the  basis  that  Ireland 
is  in  truth  and  reality  an  integral 
part  of  the  Empire,  as  truly  so  as 
Scotland  and  Wales,  but  rather  con- 
trary, as  if  Ireland  were  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  colonial  depend- 
ency. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  has  been  such 
a  conspicuous  failure — a  bitter  re- 
proach to  British  statesmanship. 
The  cause  of  this  we  have  not  far 
to  look  for.  It  lies  on  the  surface. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
Ireland  has  never  been  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  England,  as  Scot- 
land and  Wales  have  been  incor- 
porated. Nominally  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  empire,  Ireland 
has  never  been  governed  as  such, 
but  rather  as  a  province — worse 
than  a  province,  indeed,  because 
more  after  the  manner  of  a  mere 
Crown  colony. 

The  remedy  is  indicated  by  the 
disease — complete  the  Union,  and 
honestly  carry  it  out.  The  work  of 
1800  has  yet  to  be  perfected.  The 
Union  has  to  be  made  a  reality — 
not  a  miserable  provincial  sham, 
with  its  pinchbeck  royalty,  and  its 
party  Viceroys,  who  do  not  even 
impartially  represent  the  Crown, 
but  are  the  mere  creations  of 
English  party  changes,  and  thus 
become  centres  for  Irish  factions 
to  rally  round,   a   prolific  source 


of  evil  influence  in  a  country  like 
Ireland. 

When  will  a  minister  arise — a 
true  statesman — with  sufficient  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  place  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  on  a  proper 
footing  by  abolishing  the  Vice- 
royalty  and  perfecting  the  Union? 
This  is  what  Ireland  wants.  This 
is  the  true  remedy  for  evils  that 
have  become  chronic,  and  have 
hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
ablest  ministers.  Let  Dublin  Castle 
become  as  Holyrood  Palace — rather, 
indeed,  leave  it  to  bats  and  owls 
than  continue  it  a  fruitful  source  of 
unmixed  evil  influences  as  it 
hitherto  has  been.  Let  Ireland  be 
governed  as  Scotland  and  Wales  are 
governed.  This  is  what  we  want 
to  promote  peaceful  industry  and 
develope  our  vast  resources. 

Capital  and  enterprise  shun  a 
disturbed  country,  where  chronic 
agitations  exist — where  life  is  some- 
what precarious  and  property  inse- 
cure. In  Ireland  we  have  a  bound- 
less field  for  the  remunerative 
employment  of  capital,  if  capitalists 
could  only  be  inspired  with  con- 
fidence. This,  good  government  can 
go  a  long  way  in  doing.  But  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  good 
government  of  Ireland  is  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Union — the  thorough 
incorporation  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain.  In  this  way  an  identity  of 
interests,  and  gradually  of  feeling, 
can  only  be  established,  and  the  Act 
of  Union  made  a  grand  reality.  In 
this  way  national  antipathies  and 
animosities,  the  result  of  factions 
and  sectarian  rivalries,  will  soon  die 
out — effectual  discouragement  will 
be  cast  on  the  professional  agitators 
of  Dublin  and  elsewhere — a  sound 
public  opinion  will  be  formed,  and 
the  popular  mind,  delivered  from 
its  delusions,  will  no  longer  submit 
to  be  cheated  and-  illured  by  such 
bubble  schemes  as  Home  Rule. 
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CUPID'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Twas  on  a  brilliant  summer's  day, 
When  Nature's  livery  was  gay, 
And  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  green 
Were  glistening  with  their  varied  sheen  ; 
The  showering*  gold  of  sunlight  fell 
On  mountain,  river,  hill,  and  dell, 
And  Nature's  every  joyful  sound 
Was  echoed  all  the  landscape  round. 
On  such  a  day,  'mid  such  a  scene, 
An  ample  mansion  might  be  seen, 
With  trees  of  ancient  growth  around, 
In  which  the  cawing  rooks  abound, 
And  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  hue 
Around  in  great  abundance  grew. 
The  opening  door  sends  on  the  scene 
Two  nymphs  of  very  different  mien, 
Both  beauteous  in  their  different  styles — 
Clara,  all  life,  with  her  sunny  smiles, 
Gay  as  the  lightly-bounding  fawn, 
To  skim  along  the  grassy  lawn, 
While  every  spark  of  maiden  glee 
Accorded  with  true  modesty. 
But  Mary  was  of  graver  mood, 
With  the  gentle  soul  of  womanhood, 
Whose  very  presence  calmeth  strife 
And  mellows  every  phase  of  life  ; 
Such  is  dear  woman's  silent  sway 
Embalming  all  life's  dreary  way. 
Yet  did  the  maiden  gladly  see 
Her  gay  companion's  frolicry. 
But  lo  !  two  youths,  with  rapid  feet, 
Advance  across  the  lawn  to  meet, 
With  earnest  gaze,  our  lasses  sweet, 
Whose  joyous  looks  and  sparkling  eyes 
Their  coming  gladly  recognize  ; 
The  active  Frank  to  Clara  springs 
But  still  his  gaze  to  Mary  clings ; 
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And  Robert  grave  with  Mary -stays, 

Though  Clara  wins  his  steady  gaze — 

But  hark  !  the  sound  of  tinkling  bell 

Of  coming  dinner  seems  to  tell, 

And  now  each  damsel  must  provide 

Of  her  own  choice  her  proper  guide  ; 

The  gentle  Mary  by  Frank  abides, 

And  Clara's  hand  to  Robert  glides  ; 

Then,  as  they  slowly  wend  their  way, 

Each  has  to  other  much  to  say. 

What  mortals  feel  at  such  a  scene 

May  easily  be  guessed,  I  ween, 

But  then  the  Poet  often  hears 

"What  cannot  enter  common  ears, 

The  language  strange  of  other  spheres. 

Thus,  then,  did  Hymen  say  to  Cupid : — 

"  This  certainly  appears  most  stupid, 

Thus  to  impress  beneath  one  yoke 

Such  very  inconsistent  folk ; 

Why  should  from  Mary  Robert  part, 

And  why  not  Frank  win  Clara's  heart  ?  " 

Gay  Cupid  laughed  and  said,  u  My  brother, 

One  part  you  manage,  I  another, 

Keep  your  torch  bright,  and  leave  to  me 

The  puzzling  maze  of  sympathy. 

If  grave  met  grave,  both  hand  and  heart, 

And  gay  from  gay  were  not  to  part, 

One  half  the  world  would  mope  in  sadness, 

The  other  half  raise  joy  to  madness  ; 

A  mixture  fit,  the  extremes  between 

Will  measure  out  the  Golden  Mean.  " 

C.  H.  I. 


* 
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STUDIES  IN  ASSYRIOLOGY.  * 


The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  were 
the  revelation  of  an  empire,  the 
traces  of  whose  existence  had  prac- 
tically disappeared ;  whose  build- 
ings, records,  and  inscriptions,  from 
not  being  composed  of  permanent 
materials,  were  already  buried  in 
ruins  before  the  curiosity  of  the 
Greek  mind  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  itself  upon  them.  The 
sole  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  the  great 
Tigro-Euphrates  basin  were  derived 
either  from  the  Jewish  records  scat- 
tered in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  from  the  accounts  of 
such  historians  as  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  who  wrote  respectively  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  termination  of  the 
Assyrian  rule.  Such  materials  were 
too  slight  to  enable  the  historian 
to  depict,  or  even  to  conceive,  the 
nature  of  the  link  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  forms  of 
thought ;  and  the  speculative  Greek 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley, 
which  had  preceded  him  ;  but  which 
is  fairly  described  as  having  given 
and  "  carried  on  to  him  an  Indian 
philosophy  and  belief,  and  exercised 
unseen  to  him  an  influence  on  the 
system  and  philosophy  which  he 
subsequently  produced." 

It  was  so  recently  as  the  year 
1842  that  the  first  important  effort 
was  made  to  discover  the  long-hidden 
relics  of  a  venerable  and  mysterious 
past.  To  M.  Botta,  the  French 
consul  at  the  modern  town  of  Mosul, 
on  the  Tigris,  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having  begun  explorations  in 
that  year,  in  the  great  mound  called 


Kouyunjik,  opposite  the  town.  Al- 
though Kouyunjik  has  since  yielded 
so  plentiful  a  store  of  antiquities  as 
to  have  given  its  name  to  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
search  of  M.  Botta  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  shifted  the  scene  of  his  in- 
vestigations to  a  site  called  Khora- 
sabad,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Kouyunjik,  where  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  several  important 
discoveries,  which  were  subsequently 
carried  to  France  and  deposited  in 
the  Louvre. 

Fired  with  a  generous  emulation, 
Mr.  Layard,  in  1845,  commenced 
similar  excavations  at  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  which,  being  renewed  in 
1849,  were  carried  on  at  a  later 
date  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Rassam.  The  most  recent 
series  of  investigations  have  been 
carried  on,  first,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Government,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  lately 
generously  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  as  the  most  accomplished 
Assyrian  scholar  of  the  day. 

The  various  products  of  the  re- 
searches of  investigators  have  given 
rise  to  what  may  be  described  as 
a  kind  of  amorphous  and  siteless 
university  of  Assyriology,  the  most 
distinguished  affiliated  college  of 
which  in  this  country  is  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology.  In  this  uni- 
versity, where  the  tritium  and  the 
quadrivium  of  Assyrian  culture  are 
studied  afresh  in  almost  changeless 
tablets  and  inscriptions,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  is  to  be  named  as  first  prin- 
cipal and  professor ;  whilst  around 


*  "  Kecords  of  the  Past :  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
monuments."  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
vol.  i.   Assyrian  Texts.    London  :  Samuel  Baxter  and  Sons.    187  i. 
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him  are  grouped  as  his  assessors,  his 
fellow-workers,  his  pupils,  and  rivals, 
the  names  of  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot, 
Dr.  Hincks.  MM.  Jules  Opprot  and 
P.  le  Page  Renouf,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
It  is  to  the  liberal  desire  of  such 
scholars  as  these  to  popularize  the 
knowledge  they  have  so  laboriously 
acquired — to  admit  by  an  easier  pro- 
cess to  a  participation  of  their  curious 
learning  those  who,  relatively  to  their 
university,  may  be  described  as  non- 
gremials — that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  very  charming  volume  now 
awaiting  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

But  over  and  above  the  interest 
of  travellers,  and  of  sauans,  pure 
and  simple,  in  the  learning  enshrined 
in  the  splendid  old  cuneiform  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the 
most  salient  and  most  imperative 
requirements  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
present  age  is  that  of  the  most  vivid 
possible  realization  of  the  collaterals 
and  the  surroundings  of  Jewish  pro- 
phecy and  of  Biblical  history.  The 
poet,  as  well   as  the   divine,  has 
exhibited  this  tendency;  and  it  has 
become  recognized  as  one  of  the 
singular  results  of  the  "  Christian 
Year,"  the  influence  that  work  has 
exerted  and  is  exerting  as  a  repertory 
of  sacred  topographical  and  other 
learning.   It  is  to  the  impetus  given 
to  that  minute  and  sifting  investiga- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  most 
wise  and  harmless  canons  of  German 
criticism,  that  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster  refers  the   probability  of 
the  "  Christian   Year  "  becoming 
a  co-efficient  in  making  the  moun- 
tains  and    rivers,    the    hills  and 
forests,  the  animals  and  the  flowers 
of  Biblical  lands  as  classically  dear 
and  familiar  to  students  as  those 
of  Greece  and  Italy.    "  We  must, 
no  doubt,"  Dr.  Stanley  has  written, 
;<  all  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
gigantic  labours  of  the  bencdictines 
and  the  1  Critici  Sacri '  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  prepared  such 


vast  materials  of  historical,  topo- 
graphical, and  antiquarian  research. 
But  these  researches  have  been  im- 
mensely increased  of  late  years,  and 
have  for  the  first  time  poured  their 
full  light  on  the  Biblical  record. 
Palestine  was  seen,  as  never  before, 
with  intelligent  eyes  by  the  American 
Robinson,  in  1840.    Egypt  and  As- 
syria have  been  brought  before  us, 
in  all  their  infinite  connection  writh 
the   sacred   history,  as    they  had 
hardly  ever  been  since  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  kingdoms.    The  classical 
stores  of  Greece  and  Italy  (although 
this  is  far  less  important)  have  been 
ransacked  for  elucidations   of  St. 
Paul  in  such  works  as  those  by  Dr. 
Howson.    The  haze  that  overspread 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  it  did 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has 
thus  been  broken  through,  and  now 
we  see  it  with  our  own  eyes.  This 
is  one  great  and  original  merit  of  the 
4  Christian  Year,'  and  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
'  Prefaces  to  the  Minor  Prophets.'  " 
The  same  writer  delights,  in  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church," 
and  in  his  volume  on  "  Sinai  aud 
Palestine  in  connection  with  their 
History,"  to  exemplify  the  graphic 
accuracy  of  Keble's  muse.   "  I  have 
everywhere  quoted,"  he  says,  in  a 
note  which  occurs  in  the  last-named 
work,  "from  the  'Christian  Year' 
the  illustrations  it  contained  of  Scrip- 
ture scenery,  not  only  because  of  its 
wide  circulation,  but  because  the 
careful  attention  of  its  learned  author 
to  all  local  allusions  renders  it  almost 
a  duty  to  test  these  allusions,  when- 
ever opportunity  occurs,  by  refereuce 
to  the  localities  themselves."  But 
perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  "accurate 
learning  "  displayed  by  Mr.  Keble  is 
to  be  found  in  the  extremely  small 
number  of  lapses  amongst  a  crowd  of 
beautiful  fitnesses  and  coincidences. 
The  list  of  errata  is  exhausted  when 
the  reader,  for  rhododendrons,  in  the 
note  on  a  passage  in  the  poems  for 
the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  is  re- 
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quested  to  read  oleanders — to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  wild  acacia,  tangled 
and  thicket-like,  "  the  tree  of  the 
burning-bush  and  the  shittim-wood 
of  the  tabernacle,',  is  not  a  "  tower- 
ing thorn,"  as  described  by  Keble — 
and  that  the  cedar  is  of  much  less 
common  occurrence,  and  of  much 
more  restricted  habitat,  than  the  poet 
would  convey  by  the  expression — 

"Far  o'er  the  cedar  shade,  some  tower 
of  giant  old." 

These  are  the  few  drawbacks  to  the 
otherwise  exact  and  admirable  de- 
scriptions, allusive  or  in  detail,  strewn 
throughout  the  "  Christian  Year  ;" 
and  the  charmed  reader  may  repose 
in  the  conviction  that  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  picture,  as  faithful  as 
it  is  graceful,  of  any  scene  about 
which    the   several   narratives  or 
meditations  are  conversant.    It  was 
worth  while  to  stay  for  a  moment  to 
record  these  circumstances,  in  order 
that  the  present  generation  should 
know,  not  so  much  to  what  individuals, 
but  rather  to  what  order  of  mind, 
they  ought  to  express  their  gratitude 
for  being  enabled  to  recognize  with 
so  much  local  and  secular  colour  the 
most  important  events,  and  makers 
and  marshals  of  events,  along  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind — to  what  typical  faithful- 
ness of  student  temperament  they  owe 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  epochs  or 
epoch-making  personages,  short  of 
the  creation  or  the  flood,  whose  time 
and  place  are  so  remote  as  to  elude 
the  possibility  of  setting  them  forth 
inacomposition  in  which  are  grouped 
very  much  of  the  local  and  secular 
phenomena. 

To  the  present  moment  the  prose- 
cution of  studies  in  Assyriology 
and  Egyptology,  as  distinguished 
from  the  collection  of  specimens  in 
illustration  of  these  sciences,  has 
been  left  to  the  ardour  and  enter- 
prise of  unencouraged  individuals,  or 
to  the  resources  of  unendowed  asso- 


ciations of  individuals.    There  is, 
however,  at  length  arising  the  sound 
of  a  very  articulate  expression  of  a 
prevailing  and  a  spreading  discontent 
in  the  world  of  letters,  at  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  branches  of 
learning  of  the  utmost  value  and 
importance  in  their  bearings  upon 
history,  philosophy,   and  religion, 
which  are  either  utterly  unrepre- 
sented, or  else  inadequately  repre- 
sented, in  the  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Amongst  these 
the  most  prominently  and  most  fre- 
quently instanced  by  the  adherents 
of  the  higher  and  more  recondite 
culture  is  the  study  of  the  epigraphic 
languages  of  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
which  are  characterized   as  being 
respectively  cuneiform   and  hiero- 
glyphic. It  is  not  known  that  there  is 
in  any  European  or  other  university 
a  chair  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
cuneiform  research  ;  but  the  example 
of  other  nations  places  us  with  regard 
to  hieroglyphics  on  a  very  inferior 
relative  platform.    Professorships  of 
Egyptology  are  springing  up  in  all 
directions,  and  there  are  about  half 
a  dozen  in  Germany  alone,  the  most 
notable  of  which  are  those  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg,  and    Munich  ;  whilst 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
are  all — Italy  being  the  latest  in  this 
particular — in  a  position  to  boast  of 
their  chairs  of  Egyptology.  The 
hope,    however,    finally    begins  to 
mingle  with  the  complaints  that  this 
great  empire  will  not  much  longer 
be  content  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  this  department. 

Meanwhile,  and  until  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  hope  for  the  establish- 
ment of  professorships,  and  the 
opening  up  of  an  approach  to  fellow- 
ships and  other  academical  emolu- 
ments, through  a  possibly  conjoint 
tripos  of  Assyriology  and  Egypt- 
ology, it  is  upon  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology — that  affiliated 
college,  as  we  have  already  called  it, 
of  a  homeless  university — that  the 
31—2 
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burden  and  heat  of  these  branches 
of  study  have  hitherto  fallen.  The 
"  Records  of  the  Past,"  apart  from 
the  ordinary  volumes  of  its  "  Trans- 
actions," is  the  earliest  literary  re- 
sult of  the  society's  labours,  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  know,  are  to  be 
illustrated  this  year  by  a  London 
session  of  the  "  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists."  adjourned  from 
the  very  successful  assemblies  in 
Paris  last  September.  The  lan- 
guages, archaeology,  ethnology,  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  various 
Oriental  countries,  will  form  the 
subjects  of  discussion  at  the  congress, 
which  is  to  occupy  the  space  of  six 
days  during  theforthcoming  autumn; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  will  receive 
from  the  congress  as  great  an  im- 
petus as  was  communicated  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared,  at  one  of 
its  meetings,  held  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, 1872,  that  he  found  in  its 
peculiar  studies  new  lights  reflected 
on  his  life-long  friend,  Homer,  and 
that  by  such  investigations  as  the 
society  fostered  history  would  un- 
dergo a  "  retrospective  enlarge- 
ment." 

The  Records  of  the  Past,"  with- 
out being  technically  a  publication 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology, is  issued  "  under  the  sanc- 
tion "  of  that  institution,  the  president 
of  which  (Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A., 
keeper  of  the  department  of  Oriental 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum) 
acts  as  honorary  editor.  The  va- 
rious contributors,  who.  in  a  like 
spirit,  have  all  rendered  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously,  all  belong  to  that 
inner  circle  of  members  ot  the  So- 
ciety of  Biblical  Archaeology,  from 
which  radiates,  whether  at  its  meet- 
ings or  in  its  publications,  the  light 
of  their  diligent  and  original  research 
to  the  outer  circumference  of  what 
may  be  called  lay-membership,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  rather 
sympathy  in  taste  than  identity  or 


equality  in  knowledge.  The  present 
volume,  which  consists  of  fifteen 
several  articles,  contributed  by  five 
several  scholars,  is  devoted  to  trans- 
lations of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  in  the  cuneiform  or 
arrow-headed  character,  and  is  an- 
nounced as  the  "  first  of  a  series 
intended  to  place  before  the  public 
the  important  results  of  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  these  and 
Egyptian  monuments  by  English  and 
foreign  students.  The  value  of  these 
translations,  to  those  interested  in 
Biblical  history  and  archaeology, 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly  by 
all  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  language,  literature,  and  his- 
tory of  the  nations  of  the  East  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Hebrews, 
and  conterminous  to  the  land  of 
Palestine."  Many  of  the  texts  found 
in  the  volume  are  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  derive  from  that  fact 
alone  the  greatest  importance,  seeing 
that  they  detail  contemporaneous 
events  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  been  lost,  or  else  imperfectly 
transmitted  by  secondary  sources. 
Short  introductions  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  section  of  the 
work,  in  which  are  found  notices 
of  where  the  various  texts  exist 
and  have  been  published,  and  if  they 
have  been  previously  translated.  ISio 
philological  exegesis  has,  however, 
been  given  ;  and  in  fact  in  order  to 
secure  as  great  a  popularity  as  pos- 
sible for  the  volume,  and  to  make 
the  information  afforded  as  simple 
as  it  can  be  given,  the  translations 
are  accompanied  only  by  such  notes 
as  are  absolutely  required  to  explain 
intelligibly  a  lew  of  the  more  obscure 
passages.  The  discrepancies  and  dif- 
ficulties which  are  still  recognized 
as  being  attendant  on  the  different 
systems  of  chronology,  have  ren- 
dered it  inexpedient  to  give  the 
exact  dates,  B.C.,  of  the  documents, 
and  the  nearest  approximation  to 
chronological  precision  is  an  indica- 
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tion  of  the  general  period  to  which 
each  of  them  belongs.  The  accuracy 
of  this  more  general  kiud  of  grouping 
is  very  effectively  guarded  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gress of  time  brought  its  changes, 
its  developments,  and  its  degrada- 
tions to  the  Assyrian  language.  The 
form  of  the  cuneiform  characters 
varied  considerably,  according  to 
age,  locality,  and  the  hand  of  the 
script  in  which  it  was  inscribed  ;  the 
earliest  mounting  to  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
monarchies,  and  the  style  of  writing 
not  having  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued at  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  empire.  A  good  example  of 
what  may  be  called  classical  As- 
syrian is  the  cylinder  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.,  about  B.C.  1110;  while  the 
more  modern  and  popular  dialect  is 
well  shown  by  the  letters  or  de- 
spatches written  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  want  of  a  competent 
and  final  chronological  standard  has 
been  keenly  felt  by  Assyriologists, 
whose  dissatisfaction  is  the  greater 
on  account  of  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  an  authoritative  system 
which  has  so  far  eluded  the  enter- 
prise and  thoroughness  of  modern 
research.  41  Berosus,  the  Chaldean 
historian  in  the  time  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  translated  the 
records  of  his  country  into  the  Greek 
language;  and  as  the  whole  body  of 
the  literature  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia was  inscribed  on  clay  tablets, 
it  was  doubtless  from  such  tablets 
that  Berosus  compiled  his  history. 
Among  the  thousands  of  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  em- 
bracing every  variety  of  subject, 
there  has  been  hitherto  a  remarkable 
absence  of  any  fragments  of  the 
general  chronology  of  the  country. 
In  various  inscriptions  chronological 
notices  have  been  found  stating  the 


number  of  years  that  had  elapsed 
between  particular  reigns  or  events, 
and  these  extracts  served  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  regular  scheme  of 
chronology,  making  it  appear  more 
singular  that  such  a  chronological 
scheme  had  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered."* 

The  hope  that  this  desideratum 
will,  at  no  very  remote  future  date, 
be  conclusively  satisfied  grows 
daily  in  strength  and  definiteness. 
"  Some  years  ago,"  writes  Mr. 
Smith,  in  sequence  to  the  sentences 
just  quoted,  "among  the  clay  tablets 
in  the  British  Museum,  I  found  a 
fragment  of  an  Assyrian  copy  from 
a  chronological  work,  but  it  was  too 
small  for  publication,  containing,  in 
fact,  only  three  or  four  words ;  so  I 
copied  it  and  put  it  away,  in  hope  of 
finding  at  a  future  day  a  larger  por- 
tion. Since  my  return  from  Assyria 
I  have  discovered  a  much  larger 
fragment,  and  another  small  one; 
both  of  these  join  my  former  one, 
and  enable  me  now  to  give  to  the 
world  the  first  instalment  of  the 
long-expected  official  chronology  of 

Babylonia  This 

fragment  of  Babylonian  chronology 
is  not  perfect  enough  to  affect  the 
general  questions  of  Babylonian 
history  and  antiquity  ;  but  I  have 
some  hopes  of  obtaining  further 
portions  of  it,  and  by  means  of  it, 
solving  some  of  those  problems  in 
early  Biblical  and  Babylonian 
chronology  which  are  now  so 
difficult." 

As  the  editor  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  arrange  the  materials  of 
*  'Records  of  thePast"  in  chronological 
order,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
group  them  together  according  to 
the  several  contributors  by  whom 
they  have  been  furnished.  Of  all 
these  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  has 
given   the    majority,    in   point  of 


*  Mr.  George  Smith  "  On  Fragments  of  an  Inscription  giving  part  of  the  Chronology 
from  which  the  Canon  of  Berosus  was  copied." 
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number — eight  out  of  fifteen — of 
the  incorporated  translations  ;  his 
first,  and  the  first  of  the  volume, 
being  a  version  of  the  "  Inscription 
of  Rimmon-Nirari,"  found  upon  a 
pavement  slab  from  Nimrud,  which 
was  discovered  at  the  edge  of  the 
mound  between  the  north-west  and 
south-west  palaces,  and  which  is  of 
great  genealogical  value,  containing 
a  notice  of  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  who  is  other- 
wise unknown.  As  it  is  desirable 
to  offer  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  the  magnificent 
egotism  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
found  utterance  in  their  annals  and 
proclamations,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  weary  him  with  a  long 
quotation  of  skeleton  facts  or  of 
haughty  titles,  the  shortness  of  this 
inscription  recommends  it  for  pre- 
sentation as  a  suitable  example  :  — 

<{  1.  The  Palace  of  Eimmon-Nirari, 
the  great  King,  the  powerful  King, 

"  2.  The  mighty  King,  King  of 
the  land  of  Assyria,  the  King  whom, 
as  his  own  son,  Assur 

"  3.  King  of  the  Gods  of  Heaven 
has  favoured  and  with  the  kingdom 

"4.  Of  the  World  has  filled 

"5.  His  hand.  From  the  great 
sea 

"  6.  Of  the  Rising  Sun  *  to  the 

great  sea 

"  7.  Of  the  Setting  Sunf 

"  8.  His  hand  has  conquered  and 

ruled  it 

"9.  Wholly  and  throughout.  The 
son  of  Samas-Rimmon, 

"  10.  ThegreatKing, thepowerful 
King,  the  mighty  King,  King  of 
the  land  of  Assyria, 


u  11.  King  of  the  World,  son  of 
Shalmaneser, 

"  12.  King  of  the  Four  Races,  J 
who  on  the  land  of  his  foes 

fic  13.  Laid  (his)  yoke,  and  swept 
(them)  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  14.  Grandson  of  Assur-natsir- 
pal,  the  warrior  priest, 

"  15.  The  enlarger  of  glorious 
habitations. 

"  16.  Rimmon-Nirari,  the  glorious 
prince,  to  whose  help 

"  17.  The  gods  Assur,  Samas  (the 
Sun),  Rimmon,  and  Merodach 

u  18.  Have  gone,  and  have  en- 
larged his  country 

"  19.  (Is)  the  descendant  of  the 
grandson  of  Tiglath-Adar,  §  King 
of  Assyria, 

"  20.  King  of  the  country  of 
Sumeri  and  Accad,  |j 

"21.  Descendant^  of  Shalman- 
eser, the  powerful  King, 

"22.  The  erecter  of  the  Temple  of 
Kharsak-Kurra 

<s  23.  The  mountain  of  the  world  ; 
descendant 

"  24.  Of  Bel-sumili-capi,  a  former 
King 

"25.  Who  went  before  (me),  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy, 

"  26.  Of  which  for  its  exaltation 
from 

"  27.  Ancieut  times  Assur  has 
proclaimed  the  glory." 

Mr.  Sayce's  second  contribution  is 
the  translation  of  a  "  Monolith 
Inscription  of  Samas-Rimmon," 
which  is  engraved  upon  an  obelisk 
found  in  the  south-east  palace  of 
Nimrud,  the  ancient  Calah,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
written  in  archaic  characters,  which 


*  That  is,  either  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Caspian  Sea. 
t  The  Mediterranean. 

\  The  Four  Races  was  an  old  title  of  Syria,  which  was  peopled,  according  to 
Gen.  x.  23,  by  Uz  and  Hul  and  Gether  and  Mash. 
§  He  was  the  father  of  Assur-nassir-pal. 

||  This  denoted  Babylonia.    Sumar  is,  perhaps,  the  Shinar  of  Scripture. 
•j[  Literally,  "  offspring  of  the  offspring." 

**  This  signifies  "  the  mountains  of  the  East,"  that  is  to  say,  the  highlands  of  Elam, 
from  which  the  Accadai  or  "Highlanders"  had  originally  descended. 
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differ  greatly  from  those  ordinarily 
met  with  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. They  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  latter,  and  were  therefore 
sometimes  preferred  for  the  same 
reason  that  makes  us  occasionally 
adopt  the  old  black-letter  type. 
The  inscription  has  already  been 
translated  by  M.  Jules  Oppert,  the 
distinguished  French  Orientalist,  in 
his  u  Histoire  des  Empires  de  Chaldee 
ct  d'Assyrie  d'apres  les  Monuments 
(1865);"  but  Mr.  Sayce  is  the  first  to 
have  put  forth  an  English  version. 
Samas-Rimmon  was  the  son  of 
Shalmaneser,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  the  Middle  Assyrian 
Empire,  who  reigned  during  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Israelite  kings 
Ahab  and  Jehu,  and  of  Hazael  of 
Syria.  The  reign  of  Samas-Rimmon 
lasted  thirteen  years  ;  and  the  in- 
scription translated  by  Mr.  Sayce 
gives  an  account  of  his  successful 
suppression  of  a  revolt  raised  by  his 
brother  Assur-dayan,  which,  like 
that  of  Adonijah,  threatened  to 
deprive  Samas-Rimmon  of  the  crown 
that  had  been  destined  for  him. 

One  or  two  of  the  "  Babylonian 
Exorcisms "  translated  by  Mr. 
Sayce  may  be  transcribed  in  illus- 
tration of  the  superstition  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  They 
may,  however,  be  profitably  an- 
ticipated by  a  short  summary  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Euphrates 
valley,  which  was  local  in  its  origin, 
each  district  and  city  having  its  own 
peculiar  deity,  whose  power  was 
supposed  to  extend  over  the  district 
in  which  his  temple  was  situated. 
During  the  early  period  of  their 
history,  when  the  rise  of  a  city  to 
metropolitan  importance  would 
carry  the  deity  of  that  city  to  the 
head  of  the  National  Pantheon,  the 
Babylonians  united  their  local  deities 
into  a  system  presided  over  by  a 
triad,  consisting  of  the  great  deities 
— Bel,  who,  once  the  presiding  god 


of  Nipur,  rose  with  the  fortunes  of 
that  city  to  the  position  of  the 
national  god,  and  the  title  of  lord  of 
the  earth,  gradually  gave  way  before 
the  prestige  of  Merodach,  with  whom 
he  was  ultimately  considered  to  be 
identical ;  Ilea,  the  god  of  the  sea 
and  the  infernal  regions,  who  had 
his  seat  at  a  city  named  Eridu,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  goddess  who  repre- 
sents chaos,  and  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  mother  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  and  Anu,  who  was  supposed 
to  rule  the  heavens,  from  which,  in 
many  cases,  indeed,  he  is  hardly 
distinguishable.  He  is  not  known 
to  have  had  any  particular  seat  of 
worship,  and  his  name  is  equivalent 
to  the  Jewish  Elohim,  the  Arabic 
Allah  ;  whilst  his  symbol,  the  star, 
was  generally  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  the  other  gods,  simply  as  a  sign 
of  divinity.  Anu  thus  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
the  deities ;  and,  as  god  of  the 
heavens,  he  was  called  the  father  of 
Vul,  who  presided  over  the  air,  and 
was  god  of  winds,  storms,  rain, 
lightning,  and  other  meteorological 
phenomena. 

If  an  analogy  were  instituted  be- 
tween the  Babyloniau  deities  and 
those  of  the  classical  world,  it  might 
be  generally  said  that  Bel,  in  his 
original  form,  resembled  Saturn,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  the  father  of  the 
gods  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when 
identified  with  Merodach,  he  is 
rather  to  be  compared  with  Jupiter. 
Hea,  as  lord  of  the  sea,  found  his 
antitype  in  Neptune  ;  whilst  Mero- 
dach, connected  with  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  called  the  lord  of  the 
gods,  corresponded  to  Jove.  There 
were,  moreover,  other  deities  of 
considerable  importance.  Amongst 
these  were  Nebo,  the  god  of  Bor- 
sippa,  who  in  some  respects  repre- 
sents Mercury ;  Nergal,  the  god  of 
Kutha,  who  was  the  patron  of  hunt- 
ing, and    may  be  compared  with 
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Hercules,  and  who,  rather  intru- 
sively, presided  over  the  planet 
Mars,  albeit  that  Ninip  was  the  god 
of  war  ;  and  a  goddess  named  Nana, 
or  Ishtar,  the  lady  of  Warka  or 
Erech,  who  was  worshipped  under 
many  forms,  and,  presiding  over  the 
planet  Venus,  was  identical  with 
Aphrodite.  The  titles  of  the  various 
deities  were  very  numerous,  and  so 
many  are  common  to  the  different 
gods  that  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Each  god  in  the  Babylonian  Pan- 
theon was  associated  with  an  ap- 
propriate goddess ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  deities  amounted  to  over 
a  thousand.  The  mythology  of 
Assyria  was  in  most  essential  points 
derived  from  Babylonia.  Generally 
speaking,  the  same  gods  were  wor- 
shipped, with  identical  prayers  and 
ceremonies,  in  temples  called  by  the 
same  names.  But  in  addition  to 
the  worship  of  the  Babylonian 
divinities,  Assur,  the  national  deity 
of  Assyria — where  the  local  cultus 
of  the  gods  was  not  so  remarkable 

in  Babylonia — was  adored,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon, 
as  the  supreme  god,  the  king  of  all 
the  great  gods,  the  self-existent,  the 
origin  of  all  things,  the  "  god  who 
created  himself."  After  Assur  fol- 
lowed twelve  great  deities — Anu, 
who  was  god  of  heaven  and  ruler  of 
angels  and  spirits  ;  Bel,  the  father 
of  the  gods  ;  Hea,  the  king  of  the 
sea  ;  Sin,  or  the  Moon,  lord  of 
crowns;  Shamas,  or  the  Sun,  judge 
of  heaven  and  earth  ;  Ninip,  god  of 
hunting ;  Nergal,  god  of  war;  Nusku, 
bestower  of  sceptres  ;  Beltis,  mother 
of  the  gods;  Ishtar,  leader  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  Bel,  or  Merodach, 
lord  of  Babylon. 

Below  the  principal  gods  of  the 
Assyrian  system  were,  as  in  Baby- 
lonia, a  number  of  spirits,  good  and 
evil,  who  presided  over  various 
minor  operations  of  nature.  u  Like 
the  Jews  of  the  Talmud,"  says  Mr. 


Sayce,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translations  of  "  Babylonian  Exor- 
cisms," "  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians believed  that  the  world  was 
swarming  with  noxious  spirits,  who 
produced  the  various  diseases  to 
which  man  is  liable,  and  might  be 
swallowTed  with  the  food  and  the 
drink  that  support  life.  They  counted 
no  less  than  three  hundred  spirits 
of  heaven,  and  six  hundred  spirits 
of  earth.  All  this,  with  the  rest  of 
their  mythology,  was  borrowed  by 
the  Assyrians  from  the  primitive 
population  of  Babylonia,  who  spoke 
an  agglutinative  language  akin  to 
the  dialects  of  the  Finnic  or  Tatar 
tribes.  The  charms  are  written  in 
this  ancient  language,  but  Assyrian 
translations  are  appended  in  a 
column  to  the  right  of  the  tablet," 
"  May  the  noxious  spirit  of  the 
neck,"  runs  the  translation  of  the 
first  tablet  which  we  set  before 
the  reader,  "  the  neck-spirit  of  the 
desert,  the  neck-spirit  of  the  land, 
the  neck-spirit  of  the  sea,  the  neck- 
spirit  of  the  river,  the  noxious  cherub 
of  the  city,  the  noxious  wind,  from 
the  man  himself  and  the  clothing  of 
the  body  be  driven  forth  ;  from  the 
noxious  neck-spirit  may  the  king  of 
heaven  preserve,  may  the  king  of 
earth  preserve."  A  second  is  like 
unto  it :  —  <s  From  wasting,  from 
want  of  health,  from  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  ulcer,  from  spreading  quinsy 
of  the  gullet,  from  the  violent  ulcer, 
from  the  noxious  ulcer,  may  the 
king  of  heaven  preserve,  may  the 
king  of  earth  preserve."  With  the 
quotation  of  one  other  we  may  dis- 
miss the  subject  of  these  old-world 
charms: — "  On  the  sick  man,  by 
means  of  sacrifices,  may  perfect 
health  shine  like  bronze  ;  may  the 
Sun-god  give  this  man  life  ;  may 
Merodach,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deep 
(give  him)  strength,  prosperity, 
(and)  health  ;  may  the  king  of  hea- 
ven preserve,  may  the  king  of  earth 
preserve." 
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Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  book  on 
the  "  Lives  and  Opinions  of  Eminent 
Philosophers,"  has  preserved  the  last 
wills  and  testaments  of  several  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  whom  he  has 
written  the  biography  ;  and  in  his 
account  of  Arcesilaus,  the  original 
founder  of  the  Middle  Academy,  has 
shown  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend  with  what  extraordinary  care 
— especially  by  the  deposit  of  various 
copies  in  the  hands  of  trusted  friends 
at  different  places — he  guarded  the 
document  intended  posthumously  to 
interpret  and  to  enforce  his  wishes. 
Diogenes  has  handed  down  to  us  the 
wills  severally  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Epicurus,  Theophrastus  (who  was 
the  tutor  of  Menander,  the  comic 
poet),  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Lyeon,  his  successor.  These  wills 
are  generally  too  long  to  incorporate 
into  this  article ;  but  the  compara- 
tive brevity  of  Plato's  will,  combined 
with  the  splendour  of  his  memory, 
may  justify  its  quotation  after  the 
private  will  of  Sennacherib,  for  which 
Mr.  Sayce,  who  furnishes  a  trans- 
lation of  it  to  the  "  Records  of  the 
Past,"  claims  that  it  is  "  the  earliest 
example  of  a  will  extant."  It  is 
short,  and  a  trifle  vainglorious,  after 
the  manner  of  Assyrian  monarchs : 
— 44 1,  Sennacherib,  King  of  multi- 
tudes, King  of  Assyria,  have  given 
chains  of  gold,  stores  of  ivory,  a  cup 
of  gold,  crowns  and  chains  besides, 
all  the  riches  of  which  there  are 
heaps,  crystal  and  another  precious 
stone  and  bird's  stone ;  one  and  a 
half  man  eh  s,  two  and  a  half  cibi, 
according  to  their  weight  :  to  Esar- 
haddon,  my  son,  who  was  afterwards 
named  Assur-ebil-mucin-pal,  accord- 
ing to  my  wish ;  the  treasure  of  the 
Temple  of  Amuk  and  (Nebo)-irik- 
erba,  the  harpists  of  Nebo." 

We  turn  now,  as  a  companion 
object  of  interest,  to  the  will  of 
Plato,  and  it  will  doubtless  have 
something  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  many  of  our  readers  to  find  the 


illustrious  philosopher  presenting 
himself  as  a  man  of  business.  It 
was  an  ordinary  circumstance  for 
Greek  wills  to  commence  with  some 
such  formula  as  "May  all  things 
turn  out  well,  but  if  anything  happen 
to  me,"  &c. ;  but  Plato  is  represented 
as  plunging  at  once  in  media*  res : — 
u  Plato  left  these  things,  and  has 
bequeathed  them  as  follows  : — The 
farm  in  the  district  of  the  Hephoes- 
tiades,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
road  from  the  temple  of  the  Cephi- 
ciades,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  which  is  in  the 
district  of  the  Hepha3stiades,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  estate  of  Arches- 
tratus  the  Phreanian,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  farm  of  Philip  the  Chal- 
lidian,  shall  be  incapable  of  being 
sold  or  alienated,  but  shall  belong 
to  my  son  Ademantus,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. And  so  likewise  shall  my 
farm  in  the  district  of  the  Eiresides, 
which  I  bought  of  Callimachus, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  property  of  Eurymedon  the 
Myrrhinusian,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Demostratus  of  Xypeta,  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Eurymedon  the 
Myrrhinusian,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Cephisus ;  I  also  leave  him  three 
minas  of  silver,  a  silver  goblet  weigh- 
ing a  hundred  and  sixty-five  drachms, 
a  cup  weighing  forty-five  drachms, 
a  golden  ring  and  a  golden  ear-ring, 
weighing  together  four  drachms  and 
three  obols.  Euclides  the  stone- 
cutter owes  me  three  minas.  1  leave 
Diana  her  liberty.  My  slaves, 
Sychon,  Bictas,  Apolloniades,  aud 
Dionysius,  I  bequeath  to  my  son  ; 
and  I  also  give  him  all  my  furniture, 
of  which  Demetrius  has  a  cata- 
logue. I  owe  no  one  anything. 
My  executors  shall  be  Tozthenes, 
Spensippus,  Demetrius,  Hegias, 
Eurymedon,  Callimachus,  and  Thra- 
sippus." 

Turning  from  this  momentary 
view  of  the  father  of  the  Academy, 
the  sublime  moulder  of  nearly  all 
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that  was  grandest  in  subsequent 
human  thought,  in  his  less  known 
character  of  country  gentleman  and 
person  of  property,  we  find  our- 
selves once  more  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  more  remote  antiquity  and  of 
a  further  Orientalism.  Yet  we  do 
not  at  present  escape  from  the 
business  element  to  which  Senna- 
cherib and  Plato,  possibly  now 
paired  together  for  the  first  time, 
have  introduced  us.  We  wish  to 
present  a  couple  of  Mr.  Sayce's 
translations  of  Assyrian  private 
contract-tablets,  forming  part  of  a 
larger  group  which  that  gentle- 
man has  given  in  "  Records  of  the 
Past,"  as  illustrations  "  of  the 
activity  of  trade  and  business  in 
Western  Asia  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  B.C. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  overthrow 
of  Tyre,  Carchemish  seems  to  have 
become  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  Eastern  world.  The  clay 
tablets  are  attested  by  the  seal- 
impressions,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  by 
the  nail-marks  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Several  of 
them  have  dockets  attached,  written 
in  the  Phoenician  character;  and 
these  bilingual  legends  are  valuable 
corroborations  of  the  accuracy  of 
Assyrian  decipherment."  The  first 
tablet  records  a  transaction  in  money- 
lending  : — "  Four  manehs  of  silver 
according  to  the  standard  of  Car- 
chemish, which  Neriglissar,  in  the 
presence  of  Nebo-sum-iddin,  son  of 
Nebo-rahim-baladhi,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Crown,  from  the  city  of  Dur- 
Sargon,  lends  out  at  five  shekels  of 
silver  per  month  interest.  The  26th 
day  of  the  month  Iyyar,  during  the 
Eponymy  of  Gabbaru  [b.c.  667]. 
The  witnesses  (were):  Nebo-pal- 
iddin,  Nebo-atsib,  the  holder  of  the 
two  sceptres,  Akhi-ramu,  of  the 
same  office,  Assur-danin-sarri,  of  the 
same  office,  Disi  the  astronomer, 
Samas-igur  .  .  ,  S in-mat i-Kali  the 
executioner,  (and)  Merodach  .... 


[April 

the  astronomer.''  Another  and 
rather  more  lengthy  contract,  the 
fifth  in  Mr.  Sayce's  series,  refers  to 
the  sale  of  a  house,  and  is  as 
follows  : — "  The  nail-mark  of  Sarru- 
ludari,  the  nail-mark  of  Atar-'saru, 
(and)  the  nail-mark  of  the  woman 
Amat-'Suhala,  the  wife  of  Bel-duru, 

the  ,  the  owner  of  the 

house  which  is  given  up.  [Then 
follow  four  nail-marks.]  The  whole 
house,  with  its  woodwork,  and  its 
doors,  situated  in  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  adjoining  the  houses  of 
Manuu-ci-akhi  and  Ilu-ciya,  (and) 
the  property  of  'Sukaki  he  has  sold, 
aud  Tsillu-Assur  the  astronomer,  an 
Egyptian,  for  one  man  eh  of  silver 
(according  to)  the  royal  (standard), 
in  the  presence  of  Sarru-ludari, 
Atar-'suru,  and  Amat-'suhala,  the 
wife  of  its  owner,  has  received  it. 
The  full  sum  thou  hast  given.  This 
house  has  been  taken  possession  of. 
The  exchange  (and)  the  contract  are 
concluded.  (There  is)  no  with- 
drawal. Whosoever  (shall  act) 
feloniously  among  any  of  these  men 
who  have  sworn  to  the  contract  and 
the  agreement,  which  (is)  before 
(our)  prince  Assur,  ten  manehs  of 
silver  shall  he  pay.  The  witnesses 
(are)  :    Su'san-kukhadnanis,  Mur- 

maza,  the  ,  Ra'suah 

the  pilot,  Nebo-dur-sanin  the 
partitioner  of  the  enemy,  Murmaza 
the  pilot,  Sinnis-na-carat,  (and) 
Zedekiah.  The  16th  day  of  the 
month  Sivan,  the  eponomy  of  Zaza 
[b.c.  692]  of  the  city  of  Arpad, 
before  Samas-itsbat-nacara,  Latturu, 
(and)  Nebo-sum-yutsur." 

Mr.  Sayce  completes  the  number 
of  his  translations  with  "  Tables  of 
Assyrian  Weights  and  Measures  "  a 
valuable  account  of  the  (t  Assyrian 
Calendar/'  and  translations  of  various 
"Assyrian  Astronomical  Tablets,"  to 
the  last  of  which  the  characteristic 
studies  of  the  country  impart  a 
peculiar  significance.  The  libraries 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  abounded 
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with  astronomical  and  astrological 
reports  ;  and  the  most  famous  of 
these  which  are  so  far  known  to  be 
extant,  are  found  on  tablets  which 
came  from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal 
— a  king  whose  "Annals,"  the  contri- 
bution of  Mr.  George  Smith,  the 
author  of  a  "History  of  Assurbanipal" 
occupy  more  than  fifty  pages  of  the 
"  Records  of  the  Past."  The  astro- 
nomical tablets  of  Assurbanipal  were, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
later  editions  of  works  which  had 
been  composed  for  Babylonian  kings 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  B.C. ; 
at  which  date  was  produced  a  great 
astrological  work,  consisting  of 
seventy-two  tablets  or  volumes. 
The  star-science  of  antiquity  was 
generally  of  such  an  order  as  to 
induce  the  convertibility  of  the 
terms  astronomy  and  astrology ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  this  circum- 
stance exemplified  in  the  j  uxtaposition 
of  celestial  and  mundane  phenomena 
— as  if  there  were  a  suggestion  of 
cause  and  effect — in  the  following 
passages  taken  here  and  there  from 
portions  of  astronomical  calendars  : 
— "  On  the  1  oth  day  an  eclipse  takes 
place.  The  King  of  Dilmun  on  the 
throne  is  slain  ;  and  a  nobody  seizes 
on  the  [throne] . 

"  On  the  20th  day  an  eclipse  takes 
place.  Rains  in  heaven,  floods  in 
the  channels  flow. 

"  On  the  16th  day  an  eclipse  takes 
place.  Women  their  offspring  do 
not  perfect. 

"Contrary  to  their  calculated  time, 
the  Moon  and  the  Sun  with  one 
another  are  seen.  A  strong  enemy 
the  country  spoils.  The  King  of 
Accad  under  his  enemy  is  placed. 

"  The  12th  day  with  the  Sun  (the 
Moon)  is  seen  ;  and  the  12th  day  the 
Moon  and  the  Sun  with  one  another 
are  seen.  Then  terribly  the  heads 
of  men  the  executioner  cuts  off. 

"  In  the  months  of  Chisleu 
[November] ,  Tebet  [December] , 
and  Sebat  [January] ,  the  horn  of 


the  moon  is  double,  and  in  (holy) 
places  (there  is)  rest  from  sacrifices. 

"The  loth  day  the  Moon  and  the 
Sun  with  one  another  are  seen. 
The  face  is  steadfast.  The  heart  of 
land  is  good.  Joy  possesses  the 
heart  of  the  inhabitants.  The  gods 
of  Accad  to  prosperity  consign  it. 
The  Moon  and  the  Sun  are  clear  ; 
the  King  of  the  land  his  ears 
enlarges." 

"  These  extracts  are  rather  to  be 
read  as  astrological  portents  and 
prophecies  than  as  historical  events  ; 
and  their  form  might  be  advanta- 
geously assimilated  to  the  following 
specimens  :  —  "  When  the  star 
Regulus  is  obscured,  the  governor 
of  the  palace  shall  die. 

"When  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
month  Kislev,  or  Chisleu,  Venus 
shall  be  seen  with  the  Rising  Sun, 
there  shall  be  a  dearth  of  grain  in 
the  country."  To  this  kind  of 
divination  by  the  movements, 
conjunctions,  oppositions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
Cicero  pointed  out  that  the  people  of 
the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley  were 
almost  necessarily  determined  by  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  land 
they  inhabited.  It  was  cultivated 
amongst  them  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of 
learning.  The  astrology  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  which 
took  its  part  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country,  the  region  after- 
wards inhabited  by  the  Chaldees, 
started  with  the  notion  that  the 
three  great  gods  Anu,  Bel, 
and  Hea,  the  creators  of  the  uni- 
verse, maintained  all  things  celestial 
and  terrestrial  in  motion,  that  by 
their  varied  changes  and  positions, 
they  might  warn  mankind  of  the 
events,  which  were  about  to  happen. 
Early  in  the  history  of  Babylonia, 
before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  astrological  system  of 
the  Chaldees  had  been  reduced  to 
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rales,  and  committed  to  writing. 
The  whole  formed  two  great  works, 
the  first  of  which  was  on  astrology 
propei*,  or  the  portents  from  celestial 
objects,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
planets,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning, 
rain,  and  any  other  meteorological 
phenomena.  The  second  work, 
that  on  the  portents  from  terrestrial 
objects  and  occurrences,  was  con- 
versant about  trees,  animals,  streams, 
floods,  dreams,  and  other  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  of  human 
experiences.  The  predictions  con- 
tained in  the  work  on  celestial 
portents,  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  extending  over  seventy-two 
inscribed  clay  tablets,  were  about 
eight  thousand  in  number  ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  referred  to  political 
events — the  accessions  and  deaths 
of  kings,  battles,  invasions,  destruc- 
tion of  cities  and  temples,  incur- 
sions of  wild  beasts,  state  of  crops, 
ravages  of  epidemics,  and  such 
things  as  are  of  importance  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  results  of  the  military 
expeditions  of  Assurbanipal,  set 
forth  so  pompously  in  his  "  Annals" 
have  passed  away  ;  but  the  super- 
incumbent dust  and  rubbish  of  ages, 
whilst  concealing,  have  also  preserved 
the  library  which  he  established 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  present 
generation.  The  records  which 
appear  on  a  vast  number  of  terra- 
cotta tablets  are  not  the  mere 
political  history  of  the  nation  or  of 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign  ;  in 
addition  to  these  they  embrace  the 
records  of  the  chancery  of  the 
kingdom.  They  contain  contracts 
for  the  sale  or  hire  of  landed  and 
other  property,  including  slaves, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  already 
placed  before  the  reader  ;  and  they 
comprise  records  of  civil  and  religious 
law,  and  instances  of  liturgical 
formulae.  One  of  them  shows  the 
manner  in  which  Assurbanipal 
addressed  his  god  in  the  language 


of  supplication:  —  "May  the  look 
of  pity  that  shines  in  thine  eternal 
face  dispel  my  griefs. 

u  May  I  never  feel  the  anger  and 
wrath  of  the  God. 

"  May  my  omissions  and  my  sins 
be  wiped  out. 

tc  May  I  find  reconciliation  with 
him,  for  I  am  the  servant  of  his 
power,  the  adorer  of  the  great  Gods. 

"  May  the  powerful  face  come  to 
help  me  ;  may  it  shine  like  heaven 
and  bless  me  with  happiness  and 
abundance  of  riches. 

"  May  it  bring  forth  in  abundance, 
like  the  earth,  happiness  and  every 
sort  of  good." 

Further,  the  records  contain  codes 
as  to  the  duties  of  husbands,  wives, 
fathers,  and  children,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  divorce  ;  as  well  as  in- 
structions for  dealing  with  sick  slaves, 
and  a  scale  of  compensation  to  the 
master  of  a  slave  who  has  been 
damaged  or  injured.  Grammatical 
encyclopaedias  are  also  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  everything  which  went 
to  make  up  the  entire  aggregate  of 
the  scholarship  and  the  literature 
of  the  empire.  "  The  archives  also 
contain  a  table  of  the  eponyms  ex- 
tending over  several  centuries,  books 
on  chronology,  a  manual  of  the 
history  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  * 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  giving 
an  abstract  of  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic relations  at  different  epochs. 
In  other  cases  we  have  a  collection 
of  the  various  epithets  applied  to  the 
same  god,  and  of  his  functions  and 
attributes.  A  place  is  assigned  to 
tables  of  the  localities  in  which  were 
the  god's  principal  temples,  and 
(there  are  found)  highly-important 
documents  as  to  foreign  gods.  We 
have  also  a  geographical  diction- 
ary, enumerating  the  countries, 
towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  known 
to  the  Assyrians.  We  find,  further, 
a  list  of  proper  names  in  use  in  the 
country,  and  statistical  documents 
on  the  hierarchy  of  the  functionaries 
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of  the  government,  and  on  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
their  productions  and  revenues. 
Tributes  also  exist  of  tributary  cities, 
and  of  the  tribute  in  money  and 
kind  they  had  to  pay.  A  catalogue 
follows  of  the  important  buildings 
of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  classified 
according  to  their  kind — temples, 
pyramids,  and  fortified  citadels. 
Natural  history  also  has  its  records — 
lists  of  known  plants  and  minerals; 
of  timber  trees  fit  for  building  or 
furnishing  ;  of  metals  ;  of  stones  fit 
for  architecture  or  sculpture.  Next 
is  a  list  of  every  species  of  animal 
known  to  the  Assyrians,  classified  in 
families  and  genera.  Opposite  the 
name  of  the  animal  is  placed  a 
scientific  and  ideographic  name, 
composed  of  one  invariable  sign, 
and  a  characteristic  epithet  varying 
with  each  series.  There  is  further 
a  scientific  aud  methodical  system  of 
medicine — incantations  to  avert  ma- 
ladies. Science  also  has  its  library 
— arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy are  alike  explained.  Cata- 
logues are  found  of  the  fixed  stars 
and  planets — the  risings  of  Venus, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars.  Fractions  also 
appear,  with  the  denominator  60,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  decimal 
t  and  duodecimal.  Algebra  and  square 
roots  also  appear."* 

The  works  of  two  other  contri- 
butors to  "  Records  of  the  Past " 
remain  to  be  noticed — rthose  of  Mr.  H. 
Fox  Talbot  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
The  first  of  these  eminent  scholars 
gives  a  translation  of  the  inscription 
of  Khammurabi,  which  derives  con- 
siderable value  from  its  very  remote 
antiquity.  Khammurabi  lived  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  but  how  many 
centuries  earlier  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has 
not  yet  ascertained.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  inscription  does  not 
reside  in  the  events  treated  of,  for 
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these  are  little  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  the  glory  and  popularity  of 
Khammurabi  as  a  sovereign,  and  his 
achievements  as  an  engineer,  espe- 
cially as  the  executor  of  "  the  canal 
Khammurabi,  the  joy  of  men,  a 
stream  of  abundant  water,  for  the 
people  of  Sumir  and  Accad."  It  is, 
however,  in  the  language  of  the 
inscription  that  its  translator  finds 
its  special  value  and  significance ; 
for  in  it  he  discovers  a  proof  that 
the  Babylonian  language  was  the 
same  in  the  days  of  Khammurabi 
as  it  was  a  thousand  years  later 
in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
"  There  are  a  few  archaisms,  but 
they  are  very  trifling.  The  amount 
of  difference  is  perhaps  as  much  as 
exists  between  the  English  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  and  that  of  the 
present  day.  How  far,  then,  must 
we  recede  into  antiquity,  if  we  wish 
to  find  the  beginnings  of  the  Semitic 
tongue !  In  all  the  inscriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  we 
find  substantially  the  same  language. 
■  "  Other  languages,  and  totally 
different  ones,  existed  at  the  same 
time,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  the  Accaclian,  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  Khammurabi's 
inscriptions  are  written.  That  mo- 
narch evidently  ruled  over  two  races, 
which  lived,  side  by  side,  or  perhaps 
intermixed,  in  ancient  Babylonia." 

The  second  contribution  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  to  the  volume  before  us 
is  a  translation  of  the  "  Inscription 
on  Belliuo's  Cylinder,"  comprising 
the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  of  which  an  admirable 
facsimile  was  made  by  Bellino,  and 
engraved  by  the  care  of  Grotefend,  in 
44  Abhandlung  der  k.  Ges.  d.  Wis- 
sensch,  zu  Gottingen."  As  in  186(5 
Mr.  Talbot  presented  a  translation  of 
this  inscription  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  by  whom  it  is  printed 


*  Mr.  Charles  Harrison's  Introduction  to  Thompson's  "  Photographs  from  the  Col- 
lections of  the  British  Museum." 
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iii  vol.  viii.  of  their  "  Transactions," 
it  demands  here  no  more  than  a 
passing  mention  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  translation  by  Mr. 
Talbot  of  theinscription  on  "  Taylor's 
Cylinder  of  Sennacherib,"  contain- 
ing the  annals  of  the  first  eight  years 
of  his  reign,  of  which  an  English 
version  was  presented  by  the  trans- 
lator to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
October,  1859,  and  published  in  the 
nineteenth  volume  of  their  "Journal." 
A  translation  has  since  that  time 
been  published  in  France,  the  work 
of  M.  Jules  Oppert. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
performances  in  "Records  of  the 
Fast "  is  a  translation  of  the  very 
curious  "  Legend  of  Ishtar  descend- 
ing to  Hades."  Ishtar,  as  the  reader 
is  in  a  position  to  remember,  was  the 
goddess  of  love  amongst  the  As- 
syrians, finding  her  analogue  in  the 
mythology  of  Rome  as  Venus,  and 
as  Aphrodite  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece.  The  tablet  is  not  quite 
entire,  and  the  reason  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  goddess  to  the  infernal 
regions  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Talbot 
supposes  that  her  object  in  the  descent 
was  probably  narrated  in  another 
tablet  which  has  not  been  preserved; 
and  he  further  and  pertinently  con- 
jectures that  she  was  in  search  of 
her  beloved  Thammuz- Adonis,  who 
was  detained  in  Hades  byFersephone 
or  Proserpine.  The  Assyrian  legend, 
with  many  points  of  difference,  has 
yet  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  story,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  from  Panyasis,  quoted  by 
Apollodorus :  "Aphrodite  had  in- 
trusted Adonis,  who  was  a  very 
beautiful  child,  during  his  infancy 
to  the  care  of  Persephone  ;  but  she 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  refused  to 
restore  him.  Upon  this  Aphrodite 
appealed  to  Jupiter,  who  gave  judg- 
ment in  the  cause.  He  decreed  that 
Adonis  should  remain  for  one-third 
of  the  year  in  the  infernal  regions 
with  Persephone,  one-third  of  the 
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year  in  heaven  with  Aphrodite,  the 
remaining  third  of  the  year  was  to 
be  at  his  own  disposal.  Adonis 
chose  to  spend  it  in  heaven  with 
Aphrodite." 

There  is  frequently  a  romance 
attaching  to  the  tablets  on  which 
occur  these  old-world  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions— a  romance  which  seems 
to  seek  out  even  the  scholar  in  his 
study.  He  finds  a  fragment  which 
is  per  se  useless,  and  places  it  on  one 
side  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
may  be  of  many  years,  other  frag- 
ments, also  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, become,  when  pieced  and 
fitted  to  the  former,  radiant  and 
vivid  with  light,  life,  and  meaning. 
This  kind  of  romance  belongs  to  the 
student  even  as  student  and  recluse, 
and  may  allowably  be  called  a  ro- 
mance of  the  intellect.  But  when 
to  the  role  of  scholar  is  added  that 
of  active  explorer  and  investigator, 
there  is  often  added  to  the  romance 
of  the  intellect  the  further  romance 
of  daring  and  athletic  adventure. 
This  kind  of  adventure,  so  far  as  it 
arises  from  physical  causes,  chiefly 
concerns  large  and  immovable  in- 
scriptions, engraved,  it  may  be,  at 
difficult  and  dangerous  altitudes  ; 
and  we  have  a  fair  example  of  it  in 
the  account  of  the  translation  of  the  % 
"Inscription  of  Darius  on  the  Rock 
at  Behistun,"  contributed  to  "  Re- 
cords of  the  Past"  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson.  "  The  great  triumphal 
tablet  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  exhibit- 
ing the  figures  of  the  victorious  king 
and  his  attendants,  and  of  ten  van- 
quished chiefs,  and  accompanied  by 
a  record  in  three  languages,  which 
extends  to  nearly  a  thousand  lines 
of  cuneiform  writing,  is  engraved  on 
the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock  at  Be- 
histun, near  the  town  of  Kerman- 
shah,  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
Media. 

"The  inaccessibility  of  the  sculp- 
tures, which  are  at  the  height  of  at 
least  400  feet  above  the  plain,  had 
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deterred  all  the  early  Persian  travel- 
lers from  attempting  to  copy  the 
inscriptions.  At  length,  however, 
Major  Rawlinson,  who  was  employed 
on  military  duty  in  the  province, 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  rock  in  the 
autumn  of  1835  ;  and  between  that 
period  and  the  close  of  1837,  when 
his  services  were  transferred  to  Te- 
heran, having  repeatedly  visited  the 
spot,  he  contrived  to  make  a  copy 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Arian  version  of  the  record.  During 
the  two  following  years  he  was  busily 
employed  in  deciphering  and  trans- 
lating the  portion  which  he  had  thus 
copied,  and  his  various  letters  on 
the  subject  were  read  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  January  4, 
1840,  as  reported  in  the  A  the- 
nmum,  No.  639,  p.  79.  An  interval 
of  inaction  now  occurred,  as  Major 
Rawlinson  was  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  Afghan  war;  but  in  1843 
he  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  he 
once  more  visited  Behistun,  and  on 
this  occasion,  as  he  was  furnished 
with  ladders,  he  completed  his  copy 
of  the  Arian  text,  and  also  re- 
covered considerable  portions  both 
of  the  Scythic  and  Semitic  ver- 
sions. 

u  The  long-expected  memoir  on 
the  Arian  or  Persian  text  of  the 
great  Behistun  Inscription  was  com- 
pleted in  1845,  and  was  published 
in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society '  for  1846.  There  were 
still,  however,  some  passages  in  the 
Arian  text  which  required  verifica- 
tion and  completion,  while  of  the 
other  versions  —  especially  of  the 
Semitic  version,  the  value  of  which 
as  a  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
independent  inscriptions  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  was  becoming  daily 
more  apparent — large  copies  were 
entirely  uncopied,  so  that  one  more 
visit  to  the  Behistun  rock  was 
deemed  indispensable.  This  was 
accordingly  accomplished  in  1848, 


when  Major  Rawlinson  not  only 
obtained  a  large  list  of  emenda- 
tions and  restorations  of  the  pub- 
lished Arian  text,  but  also  carried 
off  his  most  valuable  trophy  in  a 
complete  set  of  paper  casts  of  the 
entire  Scythic  and  Semitic  versions, 
so  far  as  the  writing  could  be  at  all 
distinguished  on  the  rock. 

"  In  the  following  year  Major 
Rawlinson  returned  to  England  and 
published  the  latest  results  of  his 
labours,  the  corrections  of  the  Per- 
sian text  appearing  in  the  6  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  under 
date  February  1,  1850,  and  the 
Semitic  text  being  given  at  length, 
with  an  analysis,  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  early  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

i(  On  returning  to  Baghdad,  at  the 
close  of  1851,  Major  Rawlinson 
handed  over  his  casts  of  the  Scythic 
version  to  Mr.  E.  Norris,  the  well- 
known  oriental  scholar,  who  pub- 
lished from  them  an  independent 
translation  of  the  great  Behistun 
Inscription  in  the  6  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1852.'  " 

The  inscription  is  occupied  with 
a  rehearsal  of  the  glories  of  Darius, 
the  wars  he  waged,  the  revolts  he 
put  down,  and  the  enemies  he  van- 
quished. Each  paragraph  commences 
with  the  introductory  formula,  "Says 
Darius,  the  King;  "and  the  royal 
modesty  may  be  fairly  said  to  cul- 
minate in  two  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following: — "Says  Darius,  the 
King  :  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
there  is  much  else  that  has  been 
done  by  me  that  upon  this  tablet 
has  not  been  inscribed  ;  on  that 
account  it  has  not  been  inscribed, 
lest  he  who  might  hereafter  peruse 
this  tablet  to  him  the  many  deeds  (?) 
that  have  been  done  by  me  else- 
where should  seem  to  have  been 
falsely  recorded  (?). 

"  Says  Darius,  the  King  :  Those 
who  have  been  kings  before  me,  by 
them  it  has  not  been  done  as  by  me, 
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at  all  times  under  the  favour  of 
Ormazd." 

Of  this  it  may  not  illiberally  be 
said  that  it  requires  all  the  piety  to 
excuse  the  arrogance  ;  but  when 
piety  seems  to  be  the  only  good 
quality  in  a  man — be  he  king  or 
cobbler — it  is  a  question  whether  it 
is  on  that  account  the  more  tolerable 
or  intolerable. 

The  review  of  a  book  like  the 
"  Records  of  the  Past "  very  natur- 
ally falls  into  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment and  illustration  of  its  contents, 
lor  it  would  be  absurd  and  imperti- 
nent for  any  one  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  declared  Assyriologists  to 
debate,  or  to  demur  to,  certain  philo- 
gical  principles  and  their  applica- 
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tiom  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
reproach  of  the  divergence  and  di- 
versity of  Assyriological  exegesis  is 
being  rapidly  wiped  away  ;  and  that 
it  is  either  in  a  position,  or  is  fast 
approaching  to  the  position,  of  a 
certain  science,  of  which  the  rules 
and  the  instruments  are  as  uniformly 
and  infallibly  recognized  as  those  of 
Hellenic  or  Latin  learning.  And  in 
conclusion  Ave  may  express  a  san- 
guine hope  that  the  labours — em- 
phatically of  love,  as  all  labours  of 
students  are  by  sheer  force  of  ety- 
mology— of  Dr.  Birch  and  his  friends, 
young  or  old,  as  embodied  in  "  Re- 
cords of  the  Past,"  may  meet  with 
a  wide,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an 
ever-widening,  appreciation. 


AN  APPELLATE  COURT  FOR  IRELAND. 


The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords  was  abolished  last  Session  by 
the  Judicature  Act,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  constituted,  but  for 
England  only.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  yet  to  be  legislated  for.  The 
present  Cabinet  has  considered  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  re-arrangement  cf  the  judicature 
and  the  blending  of  the  administra- 
tion of  law  and  equity,  which  the 
Act  of  last  Session  effected  for  Eng- 
land, should  be  extended  on  the 
same  principles  to  Ireland,  and  a 
Bill  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
with  this  view.  This  proposal  in- 
volves something  more  than  provid- 
ing a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  for 
Ireland  in  place  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  involves  the  entire  re- 
arrangement of  our  equity  judicature; 
and  this  undoubtedly  is  a  reform  that 
is  urgently  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  this  sub- 


ject without  adverting  to  the  published 
views  of  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
the  Right  Hon.  Jonathan  Christian, 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  who  is, 
without  exception,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  equity  lawyers  that 
ever  adorned  the  Irish  bench.  He 
most  decidedly  disapproves  of  the 
recent  change  by  which  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  been  abolished  and  the  new 
Supreme  Court  created.  Ireland 
had  such  full  and  perfect  confidence 
in  the  Lords,  as  a  court  of  last  resort, 
that  during  an  experience  of  forty 
years  the  Lord  Justice  never  heard 
the  faintest  whisper  of  dissatisfaction. 
He  would,  therefore,  desire  nothing 
better  for  Ireland  than  the  continu- 
ance of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lords  ;  but  this  cannot  now  be, 
because  it  is  the  reverse  of  desirable 
that  there  should  be  two  separate 
courts  of  final  appeal — one  for  Eng- 
land the  other  for  Ireland.  "If," 
as  he  truly  says,  "the  Union  has 
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grown  to  be  anything  better  than  a 
bond  of  parchment,  if  it  has  pene- 
trated at  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies  and  social  life  of 
the  Irish  People,  if  it  has  within  it 
any  principle  of  life  and  growth,  it 
is  to  the  Unity  of  Jurisprudence  far 
more  than  to  the  Act  of  Union  these 
things  are  owing."  The  unity  of 
jurisprudence,  this  "  most  precious 
unity,"  his  lordship  rightly  declares, 
has  been  principally  maintained  by 
"  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Supreme 
Appeal"  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  although  he  does  not 
think  the  new  Supreme  Court  is 
likely  to  possess  the  same  undoubted 
diguity  and  command  the  same  un- 
bounded confidence  and  respect  as 
that  of  the  Lords  did,  still  unity  is 
so  desirable,  that  in  favour  of  its 
preservation  all  other  considerations 
must  give  way. 

This  agreed  upon,  the  next  matter 
for  consideration  is  the  composition 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Lord  Justice  is  of  opinion,  and 
we  believe  rightly  so,  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  "  extend  the 
new  court  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
simpliciter,  without  making  any 
change  at  all  in  the  composition 
which  the  Judicature  Act  has  al- 
ready given  it."  He  is  opposed  to 
appointing  Irish  or  Scotch  members 
simply  on  account  of  their  nation- 
ality, and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  a  certain  divisional  proportion  of 
members  in  the  court,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which,  his  lordship 
reasonably  dreads,  would  be,  to  sepa- 
rate the  supreme  tribunal  into  three 
sections  or  divisions,  for  the  trans- 
action of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
business,  thereby  effectually  destroy- 
ing what  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary to  maintain — unity  of  jurispru- 
dence in  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
should  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Lord  Justice 


is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
in  our  judgment  his  reasons  are  most 
cogent  and  conclusive.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  office  should  be 
abolished.  It  has  long  survived  any 
utility  that  ever  attached  to  it.  It 
has  become  as  much  out  of  time  and 
place,  and  as  pernicious  in  its  in- 
fluence, as  the  Viceroyalty  itself,  and 
in  the  interest  of  Ireland  both  should 
be  swept  away.  It  is  now  a  wholly 
unnecessary  office,  and  some  of  the 
objections  to  its  continuance  are 
pithily  stated  by  the  Lord  Justice  : — 
"The  tenure  of  the  Chancellorship 
is  transitory.  It  presents  the  evil  union 
of  judge  with  political  partizan — Irish 
party  and  politics,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered. It  depends  upon  the  ministers 
ability  to  maintain  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons — a  matter  in  which 
the  present  close  balance  of  parties  in 
Great  Britain  has  given  to  what  is 
called  the  Irish  vote  an  ominous  im- 
portance. Then,  the  office  being  thus 
political,  and  the  holder  of  it  being 
usually  the  chief  Irish  member  of  the 
Irish  Government,  he  is  prone  to  become 
the  centre  of  shabby  Irish  politics, 
should  his  breeding  or  his  associations 
have  been  such  as  to  incline  him  in  that 
way." 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Irish  Chancellor- 
ship undoubtedly  is,  that  it  has 
become  more  a  reward  for  political 
partizanship  than  for  eminent  judi- 
cial qualifications.  "  Will  any  one," 
asks  his  lordship,  "have  the  bold- 
ness to  affirm  that  judicial  service 
is  what  this  incubus  is  now  main- 
tained for,  or  that  its  pretension 
to  hold  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Equity  judgeship  is  any  longer 
more  than  mere  simulation  aud  ana- 
chronism?" The  last  appointment 
is  referred  to  as  amply  justifying 
these  remarks,  and  as  fully  illustra- 
ting the  vicious  groove  into  which 
the  nomination  to  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lorship has  fallen.  The  Lord  Justice 
complains  that  the  late  government 
appointed  their  Irish  Chancellor 
solely  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
32 
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support  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  not  because  the  per- 
son selected  had  any  special  fitness 
or  legal  qualifications  for  the  office, 
as  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  for  he 
was  utterly  unversed  in  chancery 
practice  : — 

"  As  a  practising  barrister  he  achieved 
a  respectable  success,  but  it  lay,  from 
first  to  last,  with  an  exclusiveness  here 
unprecedented,  within  a  particular  spe- 
ciality. For  the  purpose  now  in  hand, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  his  estrange- 
ment from  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
its  jurisprudence  was,  throughout,  as 
entire  and  unchequered  as  that  of  any 
Serjeant  who  ever  wore  the  coif  in  the 
Common  Pleas  of  England  could  by 
possibility  have  been.  Of  no  other 
Irish  barristers  of  mark  could  this 
have  been  said  with  a  literalness  so 
unique.  With  others  it  would  'be  a 
question  of  degree,  with  him  it  was 
absolute. 

u  It  may,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
be  taken  to  be  no  less  than  a  literal 
truth  that  the  first  problem  of  equity  law 
that  ever  seriously  engaged  his  thoughts 
'was  the  first  that  he  had  to  decide  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Or, 
if  any  unnoted  exceptions  there  were, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  rareness  and 
triviality  so  infinitesimal  as  would  prove 
the  rule. 

"Even  at  Common  Law  his  reputa- 
tion was  rather  that  of  the  eloquent 
jury  advocate  than  of  the  erudite  law- 
yer in  banco.  Nor  has  the  true  point 
oVappui  from  which  his  fortunes  made 
their  wondrous  advance  lay  elsewhere 
than  at  the  Four  Courts.  One  incident 
may  be  noted  as  marking  with  precision 
his  pre- official  forensic  grade.  When 
selected  by  the  late  Lord  Carlisle  for 
the  Solicitor-Generalship  (being  then  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  standing) 
he  was  still,  a  thing  unprecedented, 
holding  the  place  of  a  county  judge  ; 
an  office,  no  doubt,  both  honourable 
and  useful,  but  not  (in  those  days  at 
least)  usually  retained  after  reaching 
any  notable  eminence.  There  is  not 
now  upon  the  Superior  Bench  one  other 
judge  by  whom  it  was  ever  held,  and 
to  most  of  them  an  offer  of  it  at  a  cor- 
responding stage  of  his  career  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  slight.  His 
promotion  to  a  puisne  judgeship  in  the 


Common  Pleas  was  not  much  remarked 
upon,  as  it  was  but  the  ordinary  sequel 
to  his  tenure  of  law-office ;  but  men  held 
their  breaths  when  it  went  out  that  one 
bred  in  such  a  school  was  about  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  Sugden.  and  '  of 
Redesdale. 

"Other  incongruities,  more  inward, 
might  be  dwelt  upon,  but  the  writer 
has  confined  himself  to  a  bare  narration 
of  overt  facts,  which  were  notorious  in 
Ireland  when  this  event  took  place, 
and  are  incapable  of  denial,  unless  it 
might  be  within  some  little  circle  of 
kindred  or  dependents,  or  expectants. 
They  are  here  detailed  in  no  spirit  of 
disparagement  or  ill-will  towards  the 
eminent  person  whose  professional 
course  they  outline.  Nor  do  they  im- 
port aught  of  discredit  or  derogation, 
unless  to  fall  below  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  must  be  regarded  as 
such.  The  writer  has  kept  well  within 
the  limits  of  his  allotted  task.  The 
person  is,  to  him,  nothing ;  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  danger  he  is  rising  his 
voice  of  warning  against,  much.  He 
has  stated  not  more  than  enough,  but 
yet,  he  trusts,  enough,  for  that  essen- 
tial step  in  his  argument,  the  bringing 
out  in  distinct  relief  the  phase  of  its 
history  upon  which  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lorship has  at  length  definitely  entered. 
.  The  coup  d'etat  of  1868  has  conclusively 
settled  that.  It  carried  the  office,  once 
for  all,  across  the  line  at  which  it  had 
been  hesitating  since  1846.  Its  legal 
and  judicial  ascriptions  have,  faded  into 
the  background,  its  political  have 
come  to  the  front  

And  what  has  been  the  result?  The 
Chancellorship  of  Ireland — the  pro- 
posed supplier,  in  permanency,  of  the 
chief  adjunct  for  Irish  business  to  the 
new  Court  of  Supreme  Appeal — stands 
proclaimed  to  all  aspirants  as  a  post  to 
the  candidature  for  which,  hereafter, 
no  habituation  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
Equity  or  the  erudition  of  the  Common 
Law  will  be  needed,  but,  in  place  of 
them,  the  one  all-atoning,  all-sufficing 
merit,  the  favour  of  some  set  or  faction 
potent  in  electioneering.  It  would  be 
a  grievous  error  to  regard  this  act  as 
one  that  could  not  be  imitated  by  any 
future  Minister.  The  example  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  bettered  than 
shunned." 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  mix  up 
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persons  with  the  discussion  of  a 
question  like  this ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
we  admit  it  is  best  to  exclude  per- 
sons, and  deal  with  the  abolition  or 
retention  of  an  office,  per  se,  on  its 
own  merits.  But  in  this  instance, 
we  can  well  understand  how  reluc- 
tantly the  Lord  Justice  found  him- 
self compelled  to  adopt  the  course 
he  did,  because  the  very  pith  and 
marrow,  the  gravamen  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  continuance  of  the 
office,  is,  that  it  has  been  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose — that  it 
has  now  become  more  political  than 
judicial  in  its  character,  and,  there- 
fore, that  its  abolition  is  called  for. 

It  is  notorious  that  no  minister 
dare  have  made  such  an  appoint- 
ment in  England.  The  English 
Bar  would  have  repelled,  with 
prompt  indignation,  such  an  insult, 
and  public  opinion  would  have  been 
equally  emphatic  in  expressing  con- 
demnation. No  greater  proof  could 
be  given  of  the  degraded  provin- 
cialism into  which  Ireland  has  sunk, 
than  the  abject  submissiveness  with 
which  all  the  evils  that  result  from 
corrupt  party  government  are  pa- 
tiently endured.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  enlightened  independent 
public  opinion  in  the  country,  nor 
will  there  ever  be  while  the  existing 
system  of  administration  is  con- 
tinued. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Justice,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing a  better  order  of  things,  are 
all  admirable  and  most  desirable, 
except  retaining  the  chancellorship 
merely  as  a  political  office,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  present 
cabinet  may  have  the  sound  states- 
manship and  courage  to  deal  with 
them  : — 

"  1.  Reunite  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery those  branches  of  its  old  juris- 
diction of  which  it  has  been  stripped 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  exigency  which,  in  1849,  called 
for   a  separate   land    tribunal  no 


longer  exists.  There  is  now  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  not  resume  its 
proper  place  as  the  leading  forum 
for  all  real  estate  affairs.  Abolish, 
then,  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and 
transfer  all  its  peculiar  title-giving 
and  title-recording  powers  to  Chan- 
cery. Neither  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  necessity  for  a  separate  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. 
Abolish  that  also.  Let  one  of  the 
vice-chancellors  (to  be  after  men- 
tioned) be,  as  in  England,  chief 
judge  of  the  Dublin  district,  with 
power  of  delegation,  as  there,  to  a 
competent  registrar ;  and  let  the 
assistant  barristers  be,  like  the 
county-court  judges  in  England,  the 
"  local  bankruptcy  judges  "  for  the 
country  districts  ;  with  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  chief  judge,  and  from 
him  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  would  be  no  more  than  to 
replace  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Ireland  in  its  old  position,  and  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England  is  still  in  as 
to  the  sources  of  its  business,  but 
intervallo  lougissimo  as  to  amount. 

"  2.  Remodel  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery itself  to  suit  its  renovated  status. 
Begin  by  clearing  off  its  deadweight. 
Abolish  the  Chancellorship  ;  that  is 
to  say,  let  the  office  cease  after  the 
first  vacancy  that  shall  occur  after  a 
date  to  be  named.  Or  retain  it  as  a 
political  office,  but  withdraw  it  from 
all  relations  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

"  3.  So  much  for  demolition — now 
for  reconstruction.  Move  up  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  from  his  pre- 
sent position  of  a  judge  of  the  first 
instance  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  And,  as  he  would 
thus  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Equity  department,  raise  him  in 
rank  and  salary  to  a  level  with  the 
head  of  the  law  department,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  To  sup- 
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ply  his  place  below,  and  to  meet  all 
possible  requirements  of  the  restored 
jurisdictions,  appoint  two  new  Vice- 
Chancellors,  one  of  them,  as  a  mere 
necessity  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  jurisdiction, 
to  be  the  present  masterly  adminis- 
trator of  the  affairs  of  that  depart- 
ment, the  other,  probably,  one  of 
the  existing  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  would  thus  be 
put  on  a  sound  and  rational  footing. 
All  its  ancient  jurisdictions  restored 
to  it,  with  ample  provision  made  for 
their  efficient  discharge — and,  at  its 
head,  a  permanent  magistrate — a 
judge  of  the  highest  order,  and  not 
aspiring  to  be  anything  else.  With 
the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  pre- 
siding in  the  court  of  intermediate 
appeal,  it  is  anticipated  with  confi- 
dence that  before  a  term  had  elapsed 
that  court  would  be  re-instated  in 
the  place  it  held  five  years  ago. 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  these  changes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
retrenchment,  those  who  are  soli- 
citous on  that  score  can  make  their 
own  calculations.  Five  judgeships 
would  be  struck  off  (including  the 
giant-waste  of  the  Chancellorship 
with  its  costly  and  fantastic  follow- 
ing) and  only  two  would  be  substi- 
tuted. In  judges'  salaries  alone 
there  would  ultimately  be  a  saving 
of  9000/.  a  year — thus — 

Retrenched. 

Chancellor  £8000 

Landed  Estates  (two)  ....  6000 
Bankruptcy  (two)   4000 

Substituted. 
Vice-Chancellors  (two)  .  .  .  £8000 
Increase  for  Master  of  the  Bolls  1000 
Besides  retiring  pensions,  outfits, 
and  personal  and  clerical  staffs. 
And  there  would  be  no  creating  of 
new  staffs,  but  a  transfer  of  so  much 
of  the  old  one  as  might  be  needed." 

These  views  may  not  be  palatable 
in  some  quarters,  but  they  are 
sound,   practical,  and  enlightened 


nevertheless,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
will  receive  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  present  Government.  Seven 
centuries  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  English  invaded  Ireland,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period 
no  Minister  ever  had  the  same 
favourable  opportunity  that  now 
presents  itself  to  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
successfully  consolidating  the  union 
with  Great  Britain.  A  concurrence 
of  circumstances  renders  the  present 
moment  most  opportune  for  tho- 
roughly accomplishing  what  no 
minister  has  as  yet  had  the  sagacity 
to  attempt,  namely,  the  perfecting 
of  the  Union.  With  profound  wis- 
dom the  Lord  Justice  observes — 

"  There  are  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  Irish  disaffection,  one  of  which 
is  sure  to  fail ;  the  other,  to  suc- 
ceed, if  only  it  be  consistently  and 
resolutely  persevered  in.  The  first  is 
alternate  bluster  and  cajolement — to- 
day proclaiming  that,  at  all  hazards, 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  must  be 
maintained ;  to-morrow,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  people  must  be  referred  to, 
which  1  Irish  people '  the  enemies  of 
British  connection  invariably  assume 
to  mean  themselves.  These  things 
but  add  fuel  to  flame. 

"The  other  mode  is  steadfast,  per- 
sistent, uncompromising  action.  I  do 
not  mean  physical  coercion,  but  the 
sort  of  action  which  will  be  most  likely, 
if  anything  can  do  it,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  that  ultima  ratio.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  course  of  conduct  which 
would  show,  by  acts,  not  words,  that 
the  Britisli  mind  has  settled  down  im- 
mutably in  the  tenet  that  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, under  what  disguise  soever, 
is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  politics. 
To  remove  from  time  to  time,  not  ab- 
ruptly or  spasmodically,  but  as  occasions 
naturally  present  themselves,  institu- 
tions which  keep  aliie,  in  the  minds  even 
of  the  well -affected,  the  idea  of  separate- 
ness,  this  would  be  a  course  of  action 
worth  volumes  of  talk. 

"  Two  relics  of  the  Anti-  Union  Par- 
liament still  linger  behind  it — the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  and  the  Chancellorship. 
They  are  now  mere  anachronisms — 
utter  unrealities.    But  their  existence 
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keeps  fresh  the  memory  of  the  consti- 
tution of  which  they  once  formed  a 
part.  A  precious  opportunity  now 
offers  for  suppressing  one  of  them — 
quietly,  naturally,  as  part  of  a  great 
reconstruction  of  all  the  judicatures  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  necessary 
step  towards  at  once  re -invigorating 
the  Irish  Chancery,  diminishing  its 
cost,  and  averting  the  worst  evil  that 
menaces  the  coming  Court.  That 
one  once  gone,  the  other  would  not 
long  survive.  There  would  be  one 
Chancellor  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  4  Castle '  would  merge  in  the 
Home  Office.' ' 

These  are  suggestions  worthy  of 
adoption  by  a  true  statesman.  The 
present  Cabinet  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  for  its  Irish  Attorney-Gen- 
eral a  gentleman  so  thoroughly  com- 
petent, in  every  respect,  as  Dr.  Ball 
admittedly  is.  A  distinguished 
equity  lawyer  himself,  there  is  no 
man  of  his  day  better  qualified  to 


carry  out  satisfactorily  the  great 
and  needful  changes  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice has  so  happily  described. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  froth  and 
clamour  of  the  miserable  Fenian  and 
Republican  factions,  who  constitute 
the  body  of  the  Home-Rule  agitation, 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  not  dis- 
affected. On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  their  industry  and  pro- 
perty, intelligence  and  independence, 
are  essentially  loyal,  and  desirous  of 
complete  Union  with  Great  Britain. 
Will  the  present  ministers  prove 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
country  by  consolidating  the  Union  ? 
We  sincerely  hope  so,  for  this  is 
the  most  effective  way  in  which  to 
extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  render  the  vocation  of 
professional  agitators  profitless. 
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ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


"MANFRED:"  POEM  AND  DRAMA. 

k'It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust,  and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order." 

Act  hi,,  Scene  1. 

"  There  is,  in  the  character  of  Manfred,  more  of  the  self -might  of  Byron  than 
in  all  his  previous  productions." — Pkofessor  Wilson. 


The  Byronic  heroes  formed  a  type 
which  has  impressed  itself  deeply 
upon  our  imaginative  literature. 
That  embodiment  of  misanthropy, 
pride,  self-will,  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  defiance  of  its  most 
cherished  laws  and  opinions,  which 
appeared  and  re-appeared  under 
various  guises  throughout  Byron's 
works,  at  length  established  itself, 
by  its  very  persistence,  as  an  almost 
living  reality.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  to  how  many  imitations  it  has 
given  rise ;  how  many  prominent 
characters  in  poetry,  drama,  and 
romance  can  trace  their  origin  to 
the  same  ideal.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
one  facet  of  that  polygon,  the  human 
mind,  that  Byron  presents  to  us, 
but  the  lesson  is  so  often  repeated, 
and  so  thoroughly  taught,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  it. 

u  Manfred"  occupies  a  peculiar 
position  among  Byron's  works.  It 
is  not  a  drama  of  complex  and  va- 
ried interest,  like  "  Marino  Faleiro  " 
or  "  Sardanapalus;"  not  a  Scriptural 
"  mystery,"  like  4<  Cain"  or  "  Hea- 
ven and  Earth ;  "  it  is  entirely 
different  from  such  poetical  ro- 
mances of  rapid  action  as  the 
"  Giaour,"  "  Mazeppa,"  and  the 
"  Siege  of  Corinth,"  nor  is  it  essen- 
tially reflective,  like  "Childe  Harold" 
or  the  "  Lament  of  Tasso."  Man- 
fred is  no  wanderer  like  Harold,  no 


lawless  adventurer  like  Conrad,  no 
romantic  libertine  of  the  u  Don 
Juan"  stamp.  He  is,  like  the 
others,  misanthropic,  but,  unlike 
them,  not  ostensibly  or  aggressively 
so.  He  has  no  grievance  against 
the  rest  of  his  species.  His  weari- 
ness is  not  of  the  world,  but  of 
himself.  He  avoids  mankind,  not 
from  hatred,  but  because  he  feels 
that  he  and  they  can  have  nothing 
in  common.    He  says — 

"  I  would  not  make,  but  find  a  deso- 
lation ; " 

and  the  word  "  man-ignorer,"  rather 
than  (t  man-hater,"  would  best  de- 
scribe him. 

Notwithstanding  its  peculiarities 
of  form  and  treatment,  the  poem  of 
"  Manfred"  exhibits  the  very  essence 
and  culmination  of  the  Byronic 
ideal.  The  hero  has,  in  the  highest 
degree,  those  three  distinctive  charac- 
teristics so  conspicuous  in  that  ideal 
— isolation,  prideful  scorn,  and  tor- 
turing self-reproach.  No  solitude 
could  be  more  complete  than  his, 
no  pride  more  unbending,  no  self- 
torture  more  agonizing.  He  is 
neither  in  the  world  or  of  it.  All 
through  the  piece  he  stands  solitary 
and  majestic  in  his  misery. 

To  be  consonant  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  being  so  far  removed  from 
ordinary  humanity,  and  with  that 
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intensity  of  remorse  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  work  to  portray, 
the  crime  of  Manfred  needed  to  be 
something  of  an  exceptionally  ter- 
rible kind,  something  whose  very 
nature  should  involve  it  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  horror  and  mystery.  A 
mere  act  of  fraud  or  violence  for 
material  gain,  or  to  satisfy  so  com- 
mon a  passion  as  revenge,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  powerful.  So 
abnormal  are  Manfred's  character 
and  surroundings,  that  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  even  in  his  crimes  he 
must  travel  beyond  the  ordinary 
circle  of  human  iniquity.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  "the  core  of  his 
heart's  grief"  to  be  a  species  of 
guilt  which  sounds  the  very  depths 
of  depravity  and  moral  perversion. 
It  is  a  question  whether  such  a  sub- 
ject is  at  all  admissible  in  art,  but, 
granting  it  to  be  so,  in  no  way  could 
it  be  more  delicately  handled,  more 
skilfully  veiled,  than  in  u  Manfred." 
It  looms  in  the  distance  like  a  dark, 
indefinite  cloud,  which,  though  it 
never  wholly  disappears,  never  op- 
presses the  vision  by  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. There  is  a  play  of  Ford's 
with  a  similar  motive,  and,  although 
many  of  its  passages  are  of  exquisite 
beauty,  they  are  allied  to  others  in 
which  the  coarseness  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  serves  to  enhance  the 
native  repulsiveness  of  the  subject. 
In  the  "  Cenci  "  we  have  another 
variety  of  the  same  morbid  theme, 
but  the  satanic  barbarity  of  the  chief 
offender  is  so  marked  as  to  oppress 
the  mind,  and  overwhelm  the  interest 
of  the  tragedy. 

The  "  Revolt  of  Islam  "  also  con- 
tains a  circumstance  of  a  similar 
kind,  which,  however,  occupies  but 
a  subordinate  place. 

Fearfully  as  he  has  erred,  there 
is,  in  the  intensity  of  remorse,  and 
the  many  redeeming  qualities  of 
Manfred,  something  which  serves 
as  a  degree  of  palliation,  and 
awakens  our  pity  and  regret.  We 


cannot  help  exclaiming  with  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Maurice — 

"This  should  have  been  a  noble  crea- 
ture !  " 

and  feeling  convinced  that,  could  we 
take  away  the  one  blot  that  has 
blackened  his  existence,  we  should 
have  in  Manfred  a  hero  of  a  sublime 
type.  Haughty  and  man-despising 
as  he  is,  his  aspirations,  achieve- 
ments, and  powers  are  of  a  nature 
so  lofty  as  fully  to  warrant  his  pride. 
He  is  no  mere  sublimated  felon  like 
the  "  Corsair,"  and  would  never 
stoop  in  crime,  even  to  mount  a 
throne,  like  Macbeth,  or  Richard, 
for  he  has  a  philosophic  contempt 
for  all  mere  worldly  honours. 

Manfred  will  well  bear  comparison 
with  the  principal  tragic  characters 
in  Shakespeare.  The  poem  is,  in- 
deed, the  most  Shakespearian  of  all 
Byron's  works,  in  the  same  way 
that  "Cain''  is  the  most  Miltonic. 
The  hero's  soliloquies  have  all  the 
pensiveness  of  Hamlet's,  but  at 
times  the  force  and  fire  of  Macbeth's, 
while  sometimes  his  remorse  and 
self-torture  rise  to  a  height  of 
grandeur  for  which  we  can  only 
find  a  parallel  in  Milton  or  Dante. 
In  his  superhuman  excess  of  suffer- 
ing, he  has  been  compared  with  the 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  and  Satan 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and,  indeed, 
Manfred  only  falls  short  of  these 
inasmuch  as,  although  raised  so  high 
above  the  rest  of  his  species,  he  is 
still  mortal,  and  suffers  as  a  mortal. 

Goethe,  remarking  upon  the  work 
of  the  English  poet,  says,  "  Byron's 
tragedy,  "  Manfred,"  was  to  me  a 
wonderful  phenomenon,  and  one 
that  closely  touched  me.  This  sin- 
gularly intellectual  poet  has  taken 
my  '  Faustus  '  to  himself,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourish- 
ment for  his  hypochondriac  humour. 
I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius." 
And,  indeed,  there  is  much  similar- 
ity, as  well  as  contrast,  between 
Manfred  and  Faust.    Each  is — 
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M  A  Mastfan  of  great  power  and  fear- 

ful  skill;" 
each  evinces  great  and  rare  powers, 
and  a  daring  ambition  to  explore 
the  whole  field  of  science.  Each 
has  advanced  far  in  the  study  of 
those  occult  and  forbidden  arts 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to — 

"  Call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
and  become  a  ruler  of  the  invisible  ; 
and  each  has  learned  by  experience, 
though  knowledge  is  power,  it  is 
not  necessarily  happiness. 

But  then  begins  the  contrast. 
Manfred  stands  apart  from  all 
those  sorcerers  who  sold  them- 
selves to  the  Evil  One  from  the 
vulgar  motives  of  worldy  gain  or 
pleasure,  which,  unlike  Faust,  he 
regards  with  contempt.  He  will 
own  no  compact,  no  superior  amongst 
his  spiritual  associates  ;  they  are  his 
slaves,  and  not  he  theirs.  No  Mephis- 
topheles  could  possibly  have  played 
with  Manfred  as  that  "  incarnate 
Sneer "  played  with  Faust.  The 
latter,  too,  is  an  old  man  made  young 
again  by  magic  influence,  and  gifted 
with  prolonged  life,  as  a  boon  dearly 
purchased.  Manfred,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  really  young,  and  would 
far  rather  abbreviate  than  lengthen 
his  existence.  Indeed,  he  is  con- 
sumed by  " a  fierce  thirst  for  death," 
and  stricken  by  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  curse  of  immortality.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  long  ages  he  has 
already  lived,  as  well  as  of  those 
through  which  he  has  still  to  linger, 
it  is  evidently  meant  only  to  signify 
that  the  years  he  has  passed  in  such 
misery  have  appeared  to  him  so  many 
ages  of  torment. 

In  "Manfred"  there  is  none  of 
that  worldly  wisdom  and  direct 
cynicism,  or  that  variety  of  charac- 
ter and  diversity  of  scene,  which  we 
see  in  "  Faust."  Both  poems,  how- 
ever, agree  in  showing  that  the 
most  exalted  characters  are  those 
that  can  fall  lowest,  and  that  Titanic 
strength  of  intellect  is  compatible 


with  mortal  weaknesses.  Both  heroes 
rise  high,  and  seek  with  audacity  to 
raise  themselves  still  higher,  and 
proportionately  great  is  their  fall. 
Of  both  it  might  be  said — 

"  This  is  to  be  a  mortal 
And  seek  for  things  above  mortality !  " 

The  diction  of  "  Manfred  "  is  cast 
in  a  Shakespearian  mould.  The  form 
of  one  of  its  most  sublime  passages 
— Manfred's  address  to  the  spirit 
of  Astarte — is  evidently  suggested 
by  Horatio's  address  to  the  Ghost 
in  "  Hamlet,"  which  it  surpasses  so 
far  as  the  character  and  occasion 
rise  above  those  in  Shakespeare's 
play.  To  Horatio  the  apparition 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  is  compara- 
tively unimportant,  to  Manfred  the 
shade  of  Astarte  is  an  object  of  pas- 
sionate adoration  ;  accordingly,  we 
find  him  addressing  it  in  language 
which  cannot  be  excelled  in  pathos 
and  poetic  beauty  : — 

"  Astarte  !  my  beloved  !  speak  to  me  ; 

#  *         #         *  # 

For  I  have  called  on  thee  in  the  still 
night, 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from 

the  hushed  boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and 

made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly-echoed 

name. 

#  *         *        *  * 
Yet  speak  to  me  !  I  have  outwatched 

the  stars, 

And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in 
search  of  thee. 

#  #         #         *  * 

Speak  to  me,  though  it  be  in  wrath  ! 

but  say — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear 

thee  once, 
This  once — once  more  !  " 

And  when  his  fervent  entreaties  are 
at  length  acceded  to,  with  what 
ecstacy  he  exclaims — 

"  Say  on,  say  on, 
I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  ! " 

There  is  something  very  Shake- 
spearian in  the  abbot's  exclamation 
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to  Manfred  at  the  appearance  of  the 

avenging  demons  : — 

C-Alas,  lost  mortal!  what  with  guests 

like  these 

Hast  thou  to  do?  " 
And  we  are  reminded  of  the  tragic 
grandeur  of  Macbeth  by  that  sublime 
passage  in  which  Manfred  records 
that — despite  the  strong  impulse  to 
self-destruction — 

"There  is  a  power  within  me  which 
withholds, 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live." 

and  by  the  still  more  appalling 
image — 

"The  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  that  would  not 
break!" 

Nor  could  all  the  spectres  that 
haunted  Macbeth  cause  more  horror 
and  agony  than  those  that  beset 
Manfred — 

"My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  in  the  Furies.    I  have 
gnashed 

My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning 
morn, 

Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset.  I 

have  prayed 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied 

me ! " 

A  magnificent  conception  is  evol- 
ved in  the  address  of  the  seventh 
spirit,  who  describes  how  the  star 
which  ruled  Manfred's  destiny  was — 

u  A  planet  bright  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air," 

but  from  the  hour  of  his  crime  was 
blighted,  and  became — 

"  A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe  ! 

*       *       #  # 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! " 

In  none  other  of  Byron's  poems 
(except  "Childe  Harold")  are  there 
so  many  and  such  beautiful  and  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
as  in  "  Manfred,"  and  in  none  what- 
ever does  the  poet  deal  so  largely 
with  the  world  of  visible  and  unseen 


spirits,  the  embodiments  of  those 
forces  in  nature  which  are  nowhere 
so  potent  and  impressive  as  in  the 
scenes  of  Alpine  grandeur  among 
which  the  poem  is  laid. 

We  have  now  to  consider  u  Man- 
fred "  as  a  drama.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  revived  in  the  metropolis, 
within  the  last  few  years,  with  some 
success,  but  scarcely  with  complete- 
ness in  all  points.  While  attributing 
this  in  a  degree  to  the  low  ebb  of 
the  poetical  drama  in  our  day,  we 
must  also  admit  that  there  are  many 
obstacles  to  the  tragedy  proving 
entirely  satisfactory  in  representa- 
tion. As  a  drama,  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantages  of  containing  little 
action,  no  love-story  of  the  kind 
generally  deemed  indispensable,  no 
great  diversity  and  inter-play  of 
character,  and  nothing  that  can  be 
strictly  termed  plot ;  while  the  cen- 
tral idea  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  only  be  ambiguously  referred  to 
and  indirectly  disclosed.  Besides 
this,  the  characters  introduced  are 
mainly  so  far  removed  from  ordinary 
beings,  that  to  bring  them  at  all 
within  the  range  of  popular  sympathy 
would  require  dramatic  powers  of  a 
consummate,  exceptional,  and,  we 
fear,  at  the  present  time,  unattainable 
order.  Manfred,  like  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet,  is  always  in  danger  of  be- 
coming, upon  the  stage,  a  mere  melo- 
dramatic reciter  of  long-winded 
speeches ;  while  the  spiritual  beings 
with  whom  he  communes  are  sadly 
apt  to  degenerate  into  creatures 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  ballet  and 
the  pantomime.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  only  by  some  such 
descent  from  its  lofty  ideality  that 
Manfred  has  been  enabled  to  retain 
any  position  on  the  stage  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  believe 
that  the  poem  of  "  Manfred  "  has  the 
highest  capabilities  of  becoming, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  a 
magnificent  acting  drama.  This,  I 
am  aware,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
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the  opinion  of  the  critics  when  the 
work  first  appeared,  and  indeed  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author  himself . 
In  his  letters  to  Murray  on  the  sub- 
ject, Byron  wrote, — 

"  .  .  I  have  at  least  rendered  it 
quite  impossible  for  the  stage."  .  .  .  *  . 
.  .  .  "the  thing,  you  will  see  at  a 
glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or 
thought  of  for  the  stage." 

Again,  still  more  emphatically, — 

u  .  .  I  composed  it  actually  with 
^horror  of  the  stage."  .  .  .  "You 
may  call  it  a  poem,  for  it  is  no  drama." 

But  had  Byron  been  a  more  prac- 
tised and  practical  playwright,  he 
would  have  known  that  appearances 
in  this  matter  are  not  always  con- 
clusive. Many  a  drama,  carefully 
written  with  the  view  of  enactment, 
has  proved  in  practice  totally  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  at  least  until  it  has 
undergone  considerable  alteration. 
Even  Shakespeare's  plays  are 
scarcely  ever  presented  in  their 
original  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
dramatic  material  has  often  been 
discovered  in  apparently  the  most 
unpromising  soils.  In  "Manfred"  we 
find  a  poem  not  designed  nor  ori- 
ginally considered  in  the  slightest 
degree  suitable  for  the  stage,  which 
can  nevertheless  be  placed  before 
the  public  almost  or  completely  in- 
tact. One  reason  is,  that  Byron  is 
never  tedious.  His  condensed  and 
incisive  style  is  maintained  through- 
out. His  writings  are  all  essence. 
Nor  was  he,  like  Shakespeare,  under 
a  prescriptive  obligation  to  spin  out 
every  drama  into  five  acts,  and  to 
introduce  quasi-humorous  matter  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  "  ground- 
lings." His  characters  speak  to 
the  purpose,  or  else  altogether  hold 
their  peace.  The  main  object  of 
each  composition  is  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  all  that  is  subordinate  is 
directly  assistant  to  it.  In  "  Man- 
fred "  we  may  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  weak  or  superfluous 
line.    Considering  the  nature  of  the 


poem,  and  the  fewness  of  the  cha- 
racters, it  is  wonderfully  varied. 
The  long  soliloquies  are  alternated 
with  pieces  of  a  light  and  lyrical 
kind,  skilfully  designed  to  relieve 
and  contrast  with  their  solemnity. 
Added  to  this,  the  scenes  and  cha- 
racters are  such  as  lend  themselves 
readily  to  those  accessories  of  music 
and  weird  spectacle  which  are  so 
favourably  regarded  by  modern 
audiences. 

Manfred  himself  is  a  highly  dra- 
matic personage,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  could  be  made  to  rank  be- 
side the  greatest  characters  of 
Shakespeare.  He  has  the  stage  to 
himself  more  completely  than  any 
of  them,  and  though  action  is  want- 
ing, passion  could  not  have  wider 
scope  or  deeper  intensity.  He  is 
dominated  by  but  one  master-feeling 
— remorse,  but  that  assumes  in  the 
course  of  the  piece  so  many  phases, 
and  is  acted  upon  by  so  many  other 
influences,  that  it  comprehends  a 
world  of  emotion  in  itself.  In 
"Manfred"  we  see  an  example  of 
the  most  violent  workiugs  of  the 
mind  entirely  independent  of  out- 
ward action — a  conception  in  itself 
so  sublime,  that  its  adequate  render- 
ing demands  the  highest  poetical  and 
histrionic  genius.  What  might  not 
a  Keen  or  a  Garrick  have  made  of 
the  confession  wrung  from  the  tor- 
tured soul  of  Manfred  in  his  inter- 
view with  the  witch  of  the  Alps  ? 
of  his  address  to  the  phantom  of 
Astarte,  or,  in  the  last  scene  of  all, 
of  his  defiance  of  the  evil  agencies, 
and  his  mysterious  death?  Ham- 
let and  Eichard  have  no  finer 
opportunities  of  rousing  the  emotions 
of  an  audience. 

Nor  are  the  subordinate  human 
characters  destitute  of  dramatic  im- 
portance. The  chamois-hunter  and 
the  abbot  have  as  much  to  do  and 
say,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  drama,  as  many  of  Shakespeare's 
secondary  but  important  characters. 
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Although  but  sketches,  they  have 
great  distinctness  and  vitality. 

The  lyric  portions  of  the  tragedy 
are  magnificent, the  incantations  most 
impressive  and  often  sublime,  the 
songs  of  the  various  supernatural 
beings  spirited  and  beautiful,  while 
the  hymn  of  worship  to  animals,  in 
the  second  act,  reaches  an  oriental 
and  even  biblical  grandeur.  Hu- 
mour, of  course,  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  such  a  composition,  but  there 
is  a  certain  grim  satire  in  the  speeches 
of  Nemesis  and  the  Three  Destinies. 

With  regard  to  the  main  plot  and 
motive  of  the  piece,  its  very  nature 
precludes  any  definite  explanation. 
Even  the  circumstances  that  attend 
the  death  of  Astarte  are  left  to  our 
conjecture,  upon  such  slender 
grounds  as  the  old  retainer's  sud- 
denly interrupted  tale  leaves  us. 
The  most  feasible  explanation  seems 
to  be,  that,  maddened  by  prolonged 
mental  suffering,  she  falls  by  her 
own  hand,  and  violently,  since  "  her 
blood  was  shed,"  but  not  by  Manfred ; 
and  as  she  is  elsewhere  described  as 
u  one  without  a  tomb,"  we  can  only 
suppose  that,  on  account  of  the 
suicide  and  her  addiction  to  the  un- 
hallowed arts  of  magic,  she  has  been 
refused  Christian  burial. 

Like  most — we  might  say  all — 
great  works,  "  Manfred'7  underwent 
considerable  revision  and  correction 
by  the  author  before  it  assumed  its 
present  form.  The  eliminated 
passages  given  in  the  margin  of 
Murray's  edition  will  show  with 
what  exquisite  judgment  the  poet 
reviewed  his  work.  The  omitted 
parts  seem  not  only  far  below  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  poem,  but 
unworthy  of  Byron's  genius  ;  and 
probably  the  low  opinion  he  seemed, 
from  his  letters,  to  have  at  first 
entertained  of  "  Manfred,"  sprung 
from  his  consciousness  of  these  flaws 
and  excrescences.  In  the  original 
the  abbot,  instead  of  calm  persua- 
sion and  argument,  seeks  to  intimi- 


date Manfred  by  furious  threats  of 
ecclesiastical  penance  and  punish- 
ment ;  and  Manfred,  in  his  turD, 
affrights  the  over-zealous  churchman 
by  certain  magic  tricks  of  an  almost 
pantomimic  character.  We  feel  how 
unworthy  all  this  is  of  the  lofty  and 
solemn  dignity  of  the  poem.  Its 
catastrophe,  too,  is  different  in  the 
first  form  of  the  work — the  castle  is 
yet  on  fire,  whereby  Manfred  is 
fatally  injured,  and  brought  on  the 
stage  to  die  in  the  arms  of  the  aged 
retainer. 

There  still  remain  in  "  Manfred,'' 
many  inconsistencies,  which,  how- 
ever, could  scarcely  have  been  un- 
intentional, and  are  wTeli  in  keeping 
with  the  vague  and  mystical  character 
of  the  piece.  It  was  never  intended 
to  be  too  distinct  or  coherent.  In 
the  words  of  Jeffrey,  "its  obscurity 
is  a  part  of  its  grandeur  ;  and  the 
darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the 
smoky  distance  in  which  it  is  lost, 
are  all  devices  to  increase  its 
majesty,  to  stimulate  our  curiosity 
and  to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe." 

The  mental  and  religious  condition 
of  Manfred  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
like  Hamlet;  though  less  vacillating, 
he  is  the  prey  of  forces  stronger 
than  himself,  which  overwhelm 
him  with  distress  and  perplexity. 
In  belief,  he  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  fatalist,  and  to  suppose  that 
death  will  end  his  sufferings ;  yet 
he  has  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
strength  and  self-sustaining  power 
of  the  human  will.  He  is  not  leagued 
with  the  devil  according  to  the  wont; 
of  ordinary  sorcerers,  parting,  by 
written  contract,  with  all  religion 
and  hopes  of  salvation  ;  nevertheless, 
he  regards  his  soul  as  lost,  but  is 
strangely  calm  under  so  fearful  an 
impression.  His  definite  idea  seems 
to  be  that  so  great  has  been  his 
mental  torture  in  this  world,  that  it 
could  not  be  greater,  and  might  be 
less,  in  the  next.    He  is  respectful 
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1o  the  abbot,  whose  arguments,  how- 
ever, fail  to  produce  any  effect. 

Manfred's  assertions  as  to  his  own 
condition  and  resolves  do  not  always 
accord  with  his  acts.  He  uniformly 
represents  himself  as  oppressed  with 
a  kind  of  deadness  or  stagnation  of 
spirit,  yet  he  appears  to  be  in  con- 
stant mental  activity  and  perturba- 
tion, He  professes  an  indifference 
to  outward  and  sensuous  impres- 
sions : — 

"  There  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me." 

Yet  this  supposed  apathy  does  not 
prevent  his  having  a  most  fervent 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  spiritual  loveliness 
of  the  witch  of  the  Alps.  In  the 
first  act  he  declares  that  he  will — 
"  Lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid," 
yet  we  find  him  continually  in- 
voking the  assistance  of  various 
supernatural  agencies.  He  believes 
he  is  hopelessly  doomed  to  perpetual 
existence  on  earth,  and  yet  attempts 
suicide. 

Nor  are  his  spiritual  allies  more 
consistent  in  their  utterances.  The 
withering  malediction  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  spirit  of  his 
destiny  seems  in  great  part  unde- 
served. Of  the  "  serpent  smile  " 
and  the  "  shut  soul's  hypocrisy  "  we 
see  no  trace  in  Manfred,  who,  what- 
ever he  may  be,  is  always  open  and 
candid.  He  distinctly  disclaims  other 


deeds  of  guilt  besides  that  which  has 
blighted  his  existence,  and  yet  in  the 
end  an  evil  spirit  claims  his  soul  on 
account  of  his  "many  crimes." 

His  fate  is  throughout  uncertain. 
One  spirit  forbids  the  death  for 
which  he  longs,  another  says  he  may 
die,  and  the  phantom  of  Astarte 
foretells  his  death  on  the  morrow. 
The  last  prophecy  proves  true. 
Defying  with  magnificent  haughti- 
ness the  demons  sent  to  claim  his 
forfeit  soul,  he  at  length  dies  grace- 
fully in  the  arms  of  the  abbot. 
Conscience,  which  has  tormented 
him  so  much,  seems  silent  and 
powerless  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  generally  represented  as  assert- 
ing itself  most,  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  evil  spirits  retire  baffled, 
and  Manfred's  dying  words —  * 
4f  Old  man  !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die," 
seem  to  show  that  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  forgiven,  though  no  pre- 
vious assertion  on  his  part  warrants 
the  conclusion. 

The  abbot,  gazing  in  awe  upon 
his  lifeless  form,  exclaims — 
u  He's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  its 
earthless  flight. 
Whither  ? — I  dread  to  think — but  he 
is  gone !  " 

and  with  these  words,  which  still 
leave  undispelled  the  cloud  of  doubt 
and  mystery  that  has  throughout 
rested  upon  it,  concludes  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  impressive,  and  sub- 
lime poems  in  the  English  language, 
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Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts. 
Edited  by  j.  8.  Brewer,  M.A.,  and 
William JBuixen,  Esq.  London :  Long- 
man &  Co.,  and  others. — This,  the  sixth 
and  last  volume,  completes  the  u  Calen- 
dar of  the  Carew  "  papers  preserved  in 
the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth. 
These  invaluable  papers  extend  over 
more  than  a  century — from  1515  to 
1624 — a  period  most  eventful  and  criti- 
cal in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  they 
contain  a  mass  of  reliable  information 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  volume  before  us  embraces  the 
reign  of  James  L,  from  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  in  1603,  and 
although  not  as  ample  and  rich  in 
material  as  Carew's  collections  respect- 
ing Elizabeth's  reign,  still  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  very  interesting  details 
concerning  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
and  the  measures  adopted  for  compel- 
ling the  colonists  of  Munster  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  division  of  the  escheated 
lands  in  Wexford  and  Longford.  Al- 
though the  miscellaneous  information 
contained  in  this  volume  is  of  a  highly 
interesting  character,  still  the  chief 
attraction  centres  in  jthe  documents 
illustrative  of  the  policy  that  devised 
and  carried  out  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
and  established  something  like  order  in 
the  conntry. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Brewer  lauds 
the  success  of  James's  policy  in  the 
administration  of  Ireland  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
even  of  that  of  Elizabeth  herself,  and 
holds  it  to  be  "  the  most  redeeming 
feature  in  a  reign  which  has  been  often 
stigmatized  by  historians  and  romancers 
as  the  most  ignoble  and  mean  to  which 
these  kingdoms  ever  submitted."  lie 
admits  the  many  personal  defects  and 
failings  of  flames,  but  claims  for  him 
"  straightforward  good  sense  and  saga- 
city whenever  an  occasion  arose  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  interest  to 
conquer  his  natural  indolence,  and  over- 
come his  wonted  aversion  to  business. 
The  condition  of  Ireland,  and  his  de- 
sire to  bring  it  into  better  order,  was 
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the  only  serious  concern  of  his  reign, 
and  the  steadiness  and  ability  displayed 
in  reducing  it  to  a  much  quieter  and 
more  prosperous  condition  than  any 
former  riv'er  had  been  able  to  do,  is  an 
evidence  of  better  qualities  in  James 
than  are  generally  suspected.  Though 
somewhat  hyperbolical,  the  remark  of 
Sir  John  Davis  is  substantially  true, 
that  the  defects  in  the  previous  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  been  fully  sup- 
plied in  the  first  nine  years  of  James's 
reign.  *  In  which  time  there  hath  been 
more  done  in  the  work  and  reformation 
of  this  kingdom  than  in  the  440  years 
which  are  past  since  the  Conquest  was 
first  attempted.' " 

James  had  good  advisers  with  respect 
to  the  policy  that  should  be  followed  in 
Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  fatal  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessors.  Chief  among 
those  advisers  was  Sir  John  Davis,  and 
it  shows  some  merit  in  James  that  he 
had  sense,  despite  his  pedantry,  to  fol- 
low sound  counsel.  Besides,  there  was 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  at  that 
time  whieh  rendered  the  policy  of  the 
plantation  highly  possible.  It  was  in 
fact  a  change  for  which  the  country 
had  been  prepared  by  the  wars  and  de- 
solations of  preceding  years,  and  which 
was  powerfully  aided  by  the  "  flight  of 
the  earls." 


Old  Court.  By  E .  Wynne.  Dublin : 
Gr.  Herbert. — This  is  a  novel  of  great 
and  varied,  excellence.  It  illustrates 
the  aphorism  that  ' 4  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth, "  and  in 
doing  so  excites  our  deepest  and  purest 
sympathies,  while  avoiding  the  forced 
sentiment  and  unnatural  incidents  cha- 
racteristic of  the  sensational  school. 
Fiction  of  that  class  always  leaves  an 
unhealthy  influence  behind,  though  it 
may  be  only  transitory. 

Far  different  is  the  feeling  experi- 
enced in  reading  and  sympathizing 
with  the  characters  and  incidents  in 
such  a  work  as  the  author  has  presented 
us  with  in  "  Old  Court."  His  cha- 
racters are  true  to  life,  both  in  their 
broad  outline  and  finer  shading.  The 
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machinery  of  the  story  is  artistically 
designed  and  well  put  together,  while 
a  natural  flow  of  incident  carries  us  on 
with  interest  that  never  flags  from  the 
opening  to  the  close.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  power  we  may  take  a 
scene  between  Edith,  the  heroine,  and 
her  Aunt  Agnes,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  dreaded  the  intimacy  between 
Edith  and  the  Hazelwood  family,  lest 
it  should  ripen  into  a  warmer  attach- 
ment than  friendship  between  Edith 
and  the  only  son  Harry,  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  story.  Aunt  Agnes  had 
taken  charge  of  her  orphan  niece  when 
she  was  quite  an  infant,  and  had  watched 
over  her  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
mother.  There  was  a  skeleton  hidden 
away  in  a  closet,  and  Edith  grew  up 
beautiful  and  lovable,  and  in  ignorance 
of  all  relating  thereto.  Deep  and  in- 
veterate family  pride  was  the  failing  of 
Harry  Hazelwood's  father.  Edith  has 
been  on  a  visit  to  Glenallin,  the  seat  of 
the  Hazelwoods,  and  returns  to  Old 
Court  engaged  to  Harry, — 

"Edith  waited  till  the  carriage  wheels 
rolled  quite  away  ;  then  throwing  her  arms 
round  Agnes — she  exclaimed, 

"  'Oh!  Aunt,  I  am  glad  to  be  alone  with  you 
again — did  you  miss  me  very  much  ?  I 
have  been  happy.  I  wonder  how  I  could 
be  so  entirely  happy  when  away  from  you  ! 
But  listen,  Aunt,  and  be  glad  for  Edith's 
sake — Harry  loyes  me,  I  am  to  be  his 
wife.' 

"  '  His  wife  ! '  Agnes  repeated  almost  in  a 
shritk.  4  Oh !  God  of  Heaven,  be 
merciful ! '  Her  lips  trembled,  her  eyes 
were  fixed,  Edith  was  frightened. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter,  Aunt  Agnes  ?'  she 
cried,  'tell  me,  I  don't  know  what  to 
think !  ' 

"  1  Forget  him,  child,'  she  said;  '  you  must 
not  love  him,  you  cannot  be  his  wife.' 

"  4  Why  can  I  not  ?  he  loves  me.  And, 
oh  !  Aunt  Agnes,  I  cannot  but  love  him  !  ' 

"  '  The  expression  of  Miss  Aymar  s  eyes 
softened. 

"  '  Poor  child  ! '  she  said,  in  an  altered 
tone,  'and  this  is  your  fate? — I  could  not 
save  you  from  it,  Edith.  I  did  my  best; 
it  was  not  written  in  vain  that  the  sins  of 
the  parents  should  fall  upon  the  children.' 

"  But  my  parents  ?  Aunt  Agnes,  what  do 
you  mean '?  ' 

"  That  a  Hazelwood  will  not  marry  your 
mother's  child.  Edith,  I  know  William 
Hazelwood !  I  know  his  pride  conquers 
every  other  feeling;  though  Harry  is  his 
only  son,  I  do  not  doubt  he  would  more 
gladly  lay  him  in  his  grave  than  see  you  his 


wife — I  knew  him  ;  and  for  years  I  feared 
this  hour,  and  prayed  and  hoped,  that  I 
might  ward  it  off:  but  it  has  come.  I 
must  speak  now;  and  God  help  you,  and 
God  help  Harry ! ' 

"  Stupefied  by  the  terrible  words  her  aunt 
was  speaking,  unable  yet  to  realize  their 
full  import,  Edith  listened  in  silence. 

"  '  Go  on  Aunt,'  she  said  looking  up  when 
Agnes  stopped  speaking,  '  tell  me  about 
my  mother.' 

'  I  will  only  tell  you  what  you  must 
know,'  Agnes  said,  'because  it  is  better 
you  should  know  at  once  that  you  must 
release  Harry  from  his  promise,  and  strive 
to  forget  him,  than  not  understand  why  he 
breaks  off  his  engagement  with  you.  For 
I  must  not  conceal  anything  either  from 
him,  or  from  his  parents,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  know.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  easier 
for  you  to  bear  this  sorrow  if  you  know 
Harry  was  not  unworthy  of  your  love, 
than  if  I  strove  to  hide  the  reason  why  be 
must  give  you  up,  and  allowed  you  to  think 
him  cruel  and  worthless.' 

"  '  I  never  would  think  that,  Aunt  Agnes. 
But  my  mother  :  oh,  tell  me  of  her  !' 

" '  What  can  I  say  of  her  to  you — her 
daughter  ?  '  Agnes  said.  '  She  died  long 
years  ago ;  and  her  child  may  leave  her  sin 
and  folly  buried  with  her.  Edith,'  she  con- 
tinued with  wild  energy,  'I  hated  her  once. 
Yes,  I  hated  her  more  than  I  love  you ; 
and  she  deserved  my  hatred.  She  did — I 
say  it  yet,  she  did.  But  I  forgave  her  ; 
I  think  I  forgave  her  entirely  before  she 
died.' 

"  (  How  had  she  injured  you,'  asked  Edith 
bitterly,  '  that  to  forgive  was  so  hard?  ' 

" '  She  injured  your  father;  she  spoilt  his 
life  ;  she  debased  his  character ;  and  he  my 
only  brother !  my  only  hope !  She  was  by 
birth  far  beneath  him,  it  was  only  on  that 
account  she  married  him.  She  had  no 
heart,  she  could  not  feel  for  anyone  but 
herself.  She  never  loved  her  husband,  or 
you,  her  child  ;  and  she  basely  deserted 
both.  But  she  was  lovely.  Hear  God,  how 
lovely  she  was !  No  one  could  have  thought 
a  lost  spirit  shone  from  such  a  heavenly 
face.  1  saw  it  afterwards.  Years  after- 
wards, dissipation  had  nearly  effaced  its 
wondrous  beauty,  at  first  I  could  not 
recognize  it.  Edith,  she  had  been  so 
wretched  her  child  may  well  pity  her 
sorrows  while  she  loathes  her  sin.' 

"No  answer  came,  no  sonnd :  she  looked  at 
the  crouching  figure  of  the  girl — the  face 
was  perfectly  colourless ;  but  in  the  eye  there 
was  a  wandering  consciousness  ;  quickly  it 
vanished,  the  head  fell  forward.  Edith 
fainted ;  and  lay  so  long  resembling  the 
dead  that  Agnes  grew  alarmed  even  for 
her  life." 
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The  story  throughout  is  a  melancholy 
one,  full  of  deep  pathos ;  but  its  influ- 
ences are  pure  and  healthy,  and  we 
can  warmly  recommend  it. 


A  Fight  for  Life,  By  Moy  Thomas. 
London:  Henry S.  King  &  Co. — This 
is  one  of  the  excellent  reprints  that  con- 
stitute "The  Cornhill  Library  of  Fic- 
tion," which  comprises  first-class  works 
brought  out  in  very  handome  style,  and 
remarkably  cheap.  The  work  itself  is 
powerfully  written,  and  displays  a  keen, 
observant  knowledge  of  character.  It 
is  replete  with  "moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,"  depicted  with  much 
graphic  power,  and  altogether  we  have 
a  very  readable  and  interesting  work. 


Donnington  Castle  :  a  Royalist  Story  of 
1644.  By  Colonel  ColoMb.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. — The  events  of  the 
great  civil  war  furnish  inexhaustible 
matter  for  romance  writers,  whether  of 
prose  or  verse.  Colonel  Colomb  has 
availed  himself  of  such  materials  for 
his  story,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
suggestively  attributed  in  the  pre 
face  either  to  Sir  William  Davenant 
or  Richard  Lovelace,  who,  it  is  pre- 
tended, recited  it  uto  the  Kentish  men 
in  1618,  the  last  time  they  rose  for  the 
king." 

Donnington  Castle,  therefore,  is  so 
far  on  a  novel  plan,  in  as  much  as  it  per- 
mits of  the  enunciation  of  partizan 
views,  which  from  a  modern  mouth- 
piece might  appear  too  strong. 
The  story  is  a  long  and  connected 
narrative,  and  contains  the  complete 
history  of  his  hero,  John  Boys  (a  real 
live  cavalier,  by  the  way),  and  those 
who  care  for  sentiment  will  find  in  the 
first  half  of  the  poem  a  full  and  true 
account  of  his  passionate  but  unsuccess- 
ful courtship  of  Elizabeth  Fotherby 
(also  a  real  personage),  who  had  a  rival 
in  the  "maid  in  green."  The  latter 
half  of  the  story  will  be  preferred  by 
those  whose  sympathies  are  more  belli- 
cose. But  Colonel  Colomb  feels  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  the  change 
of  key  in  the  following  passage, — 
11  I  fear  that  the  fair  Vill  not  wholly 
approve 

Of  a  story  that  dealeth  no  longer  in 
love  ; 

Plainly  I  tell  you,  from  this  to  the  close, 
No  longer   in  numbers  harmonious  it 
flows. 


I  talk  not  of  cheeks  of  the  lily  and  rose, 
Nor  of  cares  that  are  breaking  a  lover's 
repose. 

In  clamour,  discordant,  the  rest  must 
come, 

To  roar  of  the  cannon  and  roll  of  the 
drum — 

From  me  you'll  get  little  but  knocks  and 
blows." 

If  we  are  to  trust  Colonel  Colomb's 
text  (fortified  as  it  is  by  carefully  col- 
lected notes),  the  defence  of  Donning- 
ton Castle  for  King  Charles  must  have 
been  a  very  arduous  task  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  number  and  skill  of  the 
besiegers.  How  a  little  garrison  of 
250  men  repelled  assault  after  assault, 
until,  deserted  by  the  royal  army,  thejy 
were  left  beleaguered,  and  in  a  starving 
condition,  is  well  told.  The  tragic 
figure  of  the  unfortunate  king  appears 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. Firstly,  before  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury — 

"  King  Charles  came  riding  by  Donnington 
Wall, 

While  the  lights  did  twinkle  in  Newbury 
town  ; 

When  lo  !  upon  ruin  of  rampart  and 
town, 

In  gallant  defiance  of  Parliament  power, 
Colonel  John  Boys  and  his  merry  men 
all, 

Grave  the  king  three  cheers  upon  Don- 
nington Wall !  " 

Secondly,  we  see  him  again  at  the 
head  of  his  recruited  army — as  Cla- 
rendon describes,  arriving  to  relieve  the 
nearly  starved- out  garrison.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
narrative,  for  the  governor,  lying  on  a 
pallet  sorely  wounded,  attended  by  a 
fair  nurse  who  has  long  been  separated 
from  him,  is  roused  to  consciousness  by 
the  noisy  welcome  of  the  garrison — 

"  And  sudden  there  came  a  cry — 
Huzza!   huzza!   from  the  top  of  the 
Wall 

In  chorus  full  loud,  for  his  merry  men 
all 

Did  his  Majesty's  army  espy  ; 
And  trumpet  and  kettle-drum,  echoing 
far, 

Sound  faintly  where  Boys  and  Elizabeth 
are, 

And  again  pealed  that  chorus  high ! 

For  well  you  may  guess  that  those  hun- 
ger-pinched men 

Eejoiced  for  to  see  the  king's  banner 
again !  " 
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The  merits  of  the  verse  we  shall  not 
discuss.  There  are  some  who  find 
measured  metre  and  jangling  rhymes 
wearisome.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  several  of  the  incidents, 
and  some  of  the  personages,  in  u  Don- 
nington  Castle,"  are  really  heroic. 


Words  of  Hope  and  Comfort  to  those  in 
Sorrow.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. — This 
work  consists  of  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  a  lady  "who  was  herself 
early  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction." 
We  are  informed  in  the  introduction 
that  some  of  the  letters  were  printed  a 
few  years  ago  11  for  private  distribution 
amongst  those  who  needed  the  consola- 
tion they  were  calculated  to  give  ;  " 
and  that  the  present  publication  is  in 
compliance  with  "a  gracious  request 
by  one  whose  every  wish  would  be 
esteemed  an  honoured  command  " — 
meaning,  of  course,  Her  Majesty. 
Application  was  accordingly  made  to 
those  to  whom  the  letters  were 
originally  addressed  for  permission  to 
publish  them,  which  was  granted,  and 
hence  the  present  volume.  We  are 
told  that  these  letters  "  have  been 
largely  blessed  in  comforting  stricken 
hearts,  and  many  in  great  sorrow  have 
acknowledged  with  thankfulness  that 
they  had  come  as  a  message  from  God 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to 
lead  the  sufferer  to  the  source  of  all 
consolation." 

Considering  the  origin  and  nature  of 
these  letters,  and  also  the  object  of 
their  publications,  their  merits  must  be 
estimated  by  something  beyond  the 
mere  standard  of  literary  criticism. 
They  must  be  judged  as  well  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  state  that  while 
they  are  well  written,  they,  at  the  same 
time,  evince  very  great  evangelical  fer- 
vency and  earnestness. 


Dehrctfs  Illustrated  Peerage,  and  Titles 
^of  Courtesy,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
'of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  1874. 

Dehretfs  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with 
the  Kniglitage,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  1874. 
London  •  Dean  &  Son.  —  "  Debrett  " 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  work  of  refer- 
ence in  the  world,  having  now  entered 
on  its  seventeenth  decade,  and  in  refer- 
ring to  this  fact  it  is  with  laudable 
pride  that  the  grandsires'  grandsons 
who  now  in  certain  succession  reign, 
apply  to  their  position  the  lines  of 
Virgil : — 

'*  Genus  immortale  munet,  multosque, 

per  annos, 

Stat  fortuna  domus  et  ayi  memerantur 
avorum." 

The  special  characteristic  of  "De- 
brett "  is  represented  to  be — 

''It  supplies  more  information  anent 
living  members  of  the  titled  aristocracy 
than  all  other  kindred  works  combined. 
No  attempts  are  made  to  furnish  pedigrees 
which  are  otherwise  sufficiently  provided 
for.  Only  first,  second,  and  third  genera- 
tions are  referred  to ;  but'  the  biographical 
details  concerning  such  are,  for  the  most 
part,  ample,  while  those  portions  relating 
to  the  younger  branches  of  Peers  and 
Baronets  are  unique,  and  not  elsewhere 
obtainable.  Another  exclusive  feature  is 
the  insertion  of  the  addresses  of  the  widows 
of  Peers,  Baronets,  and  Knights,  and  of  the 
children  of  the  two  former.  Particulars  of 
such  a  nature  are  not  even  attempted  in 
other  books.  The  role  of  1  Debrett'  is,  there- 
fore, exceptional,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  wrho  seek  to  gain  substantial  infor- 
mation, or  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of 
those  whom  they  seek." 

The  value  of  u  Debrett "  as  a  work  of 
reference  is  undoubted,  not  only  from 
the  extent  of  the  information  provided, 
but  also  from  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
ensure  the  most  complete  accuracy. 
In  this  respect  there  is  certainly  no- 
thing to  be  desired. 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 


Our  professional  agitators  have 
pronounced  the  Land  Act  to  be  a 
failure.  They  hold  it  up  to  public 
contempt  as  "  another  illustration  of 
the  incapacity  of  John  Bull  to 
legislate  for  Ireland;"  and  as  afford- 
ing a  powerful  argument  for  Irish 
interests  being  confided  to  the 
genius,  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
patriotism  that  would  assuredly  dis- 
tinguish a  parliament  assembled  in 
College  Green.  The  Act  is  de- 
nounced as  a  "false  pretence," 
inasmuch  as  while  it  professes  to 
deal  justly  with  the  tenant,  "his 
inalienable  right  in  the  soil"  is 
ignored  !  In  plain  terms  we  are 
told,  that  nothing  will  now  satisfy 
the  "demands  of  Justice,"  and 
secure  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  but 
the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the 
proprietorial  rights  of  the  land- 
owners, and  the  transference  of 
their  rights  to  the  occupying  tenants. 
This  we  now  know  to  be  the  real 
meaning  attached  to  such  purposely 
vague  and  gingerly  phrases,  as  "  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  holdings 
and  improvements,"  and  "a  fair 
and  reasonable  readjustment  of 
rent."    Such  fair-sounding  phrases 


are  plausible  enough,  but  they  can 
no  longer  deceive.  The  Land  Act 
itself  has  dispelled  the  delusion, 
because  it  really  does  fully  secure 
the  good  tenant  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  his  holding  and  im- 
provements, but  this  is  not  enough. 
It  fully  secures  him  compen- 
sation for  all  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, but  this  is  not  enough. 
It  gives  him  ample  security  and 
protection  against  capricious  evic- 
tion and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  but  even  this  will  not 
satisfy.  The  mask  at  last  has 
dropped,  and  we  are  now  plainly 
given  to  understand  that  the  total 
abolition  of  the  landed  proprietors 
as  a  class  is  the  one  thing  needful 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  ! 
The  demands  now  made  involve — 

First — Perpetuity  of  tenure,  to 
be  secured  to  all  existing  tenants, 
subject  to  a  head-rent,  but — 

Secondly — This  rent  is  to  be  re- 
adjusted at  stated  periods  on  the 
demand  of  the  tenant,  and,  in  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  to 
be  compulsory  on  the  landlord  to 
arbitrate,  while — 

Thirdly — Subject  to   this  rent, 
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the  tenant  is  to  have  full  legal 
power  over  his  holding  ;  is  to  be 
fully  endowed  with  proprietorial 
rights,  to  dispose  of  his  holding  in 
;any  way  he  pleases,  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  and  that,  too,  totally 
independent  of  any  control  what- 
ever. In  fact,  the  naked  proposal 
>now  made  is  to  "  abolish "  the 
i landlord  altogether,  to  transfer  all 
ibis  rights  to  the  occupying  tenantry, 
rand  to  compensate  the  landowner 
•by  converting  him  into  a  "  rent- 
charger,"  with  the  liability  to  be 
readjusted"  at  the  tenant-proprie- 
ftor's  capricious  pleasure. 

Such  is  the  revolutionary  scheme 
of  confiscation  with  which  agitators, 
for  their  own  purposes,  are  en- 
deavouring to  delude  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland.  We  do  not 
'believe  that,  as  a  class,  the  tenant- 
farmers  are  so  foolish  as  to  be 
duped  by  delusions  so  palpable. 
We  go  further,  and  declare  that  we 
Relieve  their  sense  of  justice  would 
revolt  against  the  infamous  spoliation 
involved  in  the  proposal  to  confiscate 
the  rights  of  the  landlord-proprie- 
tors. The  natural  suggestion  would 
arise  in  their  own  minds — where  is 
this  policy  of  confiscation  to  stop  ] 
How  is  it  to  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled ?  Once  commence  with 
^confiscating  the  rights  of  existing 
.proprietors,  for  the  benefit  of  exist- 
ing tenants,  why  should  we  stop 
there  I  Why  not  have  a  "  read- 
justment" of  the  confiscating 
process  for  farm  labourers,  and  for 
the  rising  generation  ?  Observe, 
that  without  this  u  readjustment " 
of  the  confiscating  process,  the 
simple  effect  of  the  proposed 
chaeges  would  be,  to  convert  the 
existing  tenants  into  small  proprie- 
tors ;  but  why  should  they  be 
secured  in  the  sole  possession  of  the 
land,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  as 
good  as  themselves,  and  who  have 
just  as  much  right  to  share  in  the 
■"monopoly  of  the  land  "  as  existing 


tenants  have  ?  In  equity  therefore, 
according  to  the  doctrines  broached 
by  the  agitators  of  the  land  question, 
there  should  be  a  periodical  (t re- 
adjustment "  of  the  confiscating 
process,  and  this  simply  amounts  to 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

That  there  are  tenants  so  imbued 
with  Fenian  teachings,  with  minds 
so  warped  by  revolutionary  incen- 
diarism imported  from  the  "model 
republic,"  who  would  go  to  any 
extreme    in   usurping   rights  and 
destroying  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  we  fully  believe. 
But  we  also  feel  fully  assured,  that 
they  are  neither  influential  by  reason 
of  their  intelligence,  nor  formidable 
by  reason  of  their  numbers.  Some 
may  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  that 
the  foundations  of  society  will  be 
uprooted  for  their  special  benefit. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  political  folly  and  credulity 
in  the  country,  upon  which  agitators 
can  play  ;  were  it  not  so,  indeed, 
their   occupation   would   soon  be 
gone.    But  there  is  also  a  vast  deal 
of  shrewd  worldly  sense  spreading 
among  the  industrious  classes,  in- 
cluding the  tenant-farmers,  and  we 
would  not  do  them  the  injustice  of 
making  them  participators  in  further- 
ing designs   which,  if  successful, 
would    inevitably    recoil    on  and 
overwhelm  themselves.  The  school- 
master has  not  been  idle  among  our 
population  during   the   last  forty 
years,  and  the  improved  intelligence 
generally  observable   is  not  to  be 
gainsayed.    It  is  little  to  the  purpose 
that  agitators  still  have  their  idle 
followers  ;  that  persons  are  still  to 
be  found  who  affect  to  believe  that 
a  repeal  of  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  is    really   attainable,  and 
that    Home-rule    Government,  in 
accordance  with  "  Irish  ideas,"  will 
follow  such  revolutionary  changes 
as  we  have  indicated.    When  that 
time  arrives,  however,  we  may  safely 
predict  it  will  be  about  the  period 
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when  the  excursionist  from  the 
antipodes  is  seated  on  a  dilapidated 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  sketching 
the  majestic  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 
Ireland  may  then  indeed  be  governed 
for  w  the  Irish,"  excluding  of  course 
the  Protestant  element ;  and  rejoice 
in  that  happy  civilization  and  free- 
dom, so  bountifully  enjoyed,  before 
an  infallible  Pope  bestowed  the 
"  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world  " 
to  adorn  the  crown  of  the  English 
invader. 

Dean  Swift  said,  that  if  a  man 
repeated  daily  for  a  twelvemonth 
any  statement,  no  matter  how  absurd 
or  false,  the  chances  are  he  would 
end  in  believing  it ;  we  suppose  it 
is  to  a  similar  infatuation  that  we 
must  attribute  the  persistency  with 
which  we  are  assured,  that  English 
policy  has  been  destructive  to  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  tenant !  Our 
agitators  are  perpetually  interlarding 
1heir  declamation  with  appeals  to 
the  M  inalienable  rights  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,"  and  "the  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster  "  is  demanded  for 
the  other  provinces,  as  something 
peculiarly  valuable  and  Irish.  And 
yet  with  a  marvellous  inconsistency, 
and  an  astounding  insensibility  to 
the  absurdity  of  their  proceedings, 
they,  in  the  very  same  breath, 
denounce  the  English  connection. 
They  claim  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish  " 
in  accordance  with  "  Irish  ideas," 
forgetful  or  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
that  when  Ireland  had  Home  Rule 
in  all  its  plenitude  and  perfection, 
under  native  Princes  and  Chiefs,  the 
country  was  little  better  than  a 
wilderness,  and  the  hapless  peasantry 
— the  vast  mass  of  the  population — 
were  down-trodden  serfs,  with  no 
more  rights  than  negro  slaves,  with 
no  property  they  could  call  their 
own,  and  with  no  motives  to  appre- 
ciate order  or  value  industry.  We 
are  told  of  an  "inheritance  of 
inalienable  rights  in  the  soil  the 
assertion   is  utterly  preposterous. 


The  mere  Irish  never  had  any  pro- 
perty in  the  soil,  nor  even  had  the 
native  Chiefs  any  they  could  call 
their  own,  until  they  obtained  grants 
from  the  English  Crown. 

It  was  English  policy,  too,  that 
ultimately  emancipated  the  Irish 
serf  from  the  barbarous  despotism 
of  his  own  Chief.  It  was  in  the 
beneficent  action  of  English  policy, 
that  Ulster  tenant-right  had  its 
origin  and  growth,  and  to  the  same 
policy,with  all  its  manifold  mistakes, 
faults,  and  shortcomings,  the  Irish 
owe  their  redemption  from  the 
slavery  and  barbarism  in  which  it 
was  the  design  of  their  native  Chiefs, 
their  excellent  home-rulers,  to  retain 
them  ;  and  every  good  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  is  undeniably 
traceable  to  the  same  source. 

Just  let  us  consider  for  a  moment, 
what  the  state  of  the  country  was 
under  the  Home  Rule  of  its  native 
Chiefs,  and  what  rights  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  possessed.  There  is 
no  higher  authority  on  this  subject 
than  that  of  Sir  John  Davis,  who 
in  his  Discouerie,  describes  the 
country  from  his  personal  observa- 
tion, and  also  the  customs  that 
prevailed  to  make  it  desolate,  and 
the  population  lawless  and  miserable; 
customs  that,  as  he  says,  make  [a 
people  £*  which  doth  use  them,  of 
necessity  rebelles  to  ali  good  govern- 
ment ;  destroy  the  commonwealth 
wherein  they  live,  and  bring  bar- 
barism and  desolation  upon  the 
richest  and  most  fruitful  land  in  the 
world." 

According  to  the  custom  of  Tarn's- 
try,  fixity,  or  perpetuity  of  tenure,  or 
even  a  leasehold,  was  impossible  ; 
for  there  was,  in  lact,  no  settled 
inheritance  in  the  land,  no  power 
to  lease  or  let  on  any  terms.  The 
Chiefetanes  had  only  a  lite  estate  in 
their  C  bee  fieri  es  ;  and  the  head  of 
every  Sept  the  same,  for  t;  the 
inheritance  did  rest  in  no  man." 
The  Cheeferies  "  though  they  had 
33—2 
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some  portions  of  land  allotted  to 
them,  did  consist  chiefly  in  cuttings 
and  cosheries,  and  other  Irish  exac- 
tions, whereby  they  did  spoyle  and 
impoverish  the  people  at  their 
pleasure.  And  when  these  Chief- 
tanes  were  dead,  their  sons  or  next 
heirs  did  not  succeed  them,  but  their 
Tanistcs,  who  were  elective,  and 
purchased  their  elections  by  strong 
hand.  And  by  the  custome  of 
Gavelkinde,  the  inferior  tennanties 
were  partible  amongst  all  the  males 
of  the  Sept,  both  bastards  and 
legitimate ;  and  after  partition  made, 
if  any  one  of  the  Sept  had  died,  his 
portion  was  not  divided  amongst  his 
sons,  but  the  Chief  of  his  Sept  made 
a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  that  Sept,  and  gave 
every  one  his  part  according  to  his 
antiquity." 

Thus  there  was  no  settled  recog- 
nized property  in  land,  which  was 
subject  to  perpetual  "  readjust- 
ment," which  uncertainty  of  estates, 
says  Davis,  "  hath  been  the  true 
cause  of  such  desolation  and  barbar- 
ism in  this  land,  as  the  like  was 
never  seen  in  any  country  that 
professed  the  name  of  Christ." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
"  though  the  Irishry  be  a  nation  of 
great  antiquity,  and  wanted  neither 
wit  nor  valour,  and  though  they  had 
received  the  Christian  faith,  above 
1200  years  since  ;  and  were  lovers 
of  music,  poetry,  and  all  kinds  of 
learning  ;  and  possessed  a  land 
abounding  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  civil  life  of  man  ;  yet,  which 
is  strange  to  be  related,  they  did 
never  build  any  house  of  brick  or 
stone,  some  few  religious  houses 
excepted,  before  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  II.,  though  they  were  lords 
of  this  island  for  many  hundred 
years  before  and  since  the  conquest 
attempted  by  the  English.  Albeit, 
when  they  saw  us  build  castles  upon 
their  borders,  they  have  only,  in 
imitation  of  us,  erected  some  few 


piles  for  the  Captaines  of  the  coun- 
try ;  yet  I  dare  boldly  say,  that 
never  any  particular  person,  either 
before  or  since,  did  build  any  stone 
or  brick  house  for  his  private  habi- 
tation ;  but  such  as  have  lately 
obtained  estates,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  law  of  England. 
Neither  did  any  of  them  in  all  this 
time,  plant  any  gardens  or  orchards, 
inclose  or  improve  their  lands,  live 
together  in  settled  villages  or  towns, 
nor  made  any  provision  for  posterity; 
which  being  against  all  common 
sense  and  reason,  must  needs  be 
imputed  to  those  unreasonable  cus- 
toms, which  made  their  estates  so 
uncertain  and  transitory  in  their 
possessions.  For  who  would  plant 
or  improve,  or  build  upon  that  land, 
which  a  stranger  whom  he  knew 
not  should  possess  after  his  death]" 

The  natural  operation  of  the 
custom  of  Gavelkinde,  was  to  multi- 
ply to  a  vicious  extent  the  class 
of  poor,  dependent  "  gentlemen." 
Every  male,  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, born  of  the  Sept,  was  entitled 
to  consider  himself  a  "  gentleman 
born,"  and  as  such  to  despise  any 
honest  calling.  Hence  observes 
Davis,  "  they  did  scorn  to  descend 
to  husbandry  or  merchandise,  or  to 
learn  any  mechanical  art  or  science; 
and  this  is  the  true  cause  why  there 
were  never  any  corporate  towns 
erected  in  the  Irish  counties.  As 
for  the  maritime  cities  and  towns, 
most  certain  it  is,  that  they  were 
built  and  peopled  by  the  Ostmen  or 
Easterlings,  for  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land never  performed  so  good  a 
work  as  to  build  a  city.  Besides, 
these  poor  gentlemen  were  so  affect- 
ed unto  their  small  portions  of  land, 
as  they  rather  chose  to  live  at  home 
by  theft,  extortion,  and  coshering, 
than  to  seek  any  better  fortune 
abroad." 

The  rule  of  the  native  Chiefs,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Davis,  "  did 
draw  down   as  great  or  greater 
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plagues  upon  Ireland,  than  the  op- 
pression of  the  Israelites  did  draw 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt."  The 
customs  enforced  by  the  Chiefs  for 
their  own  advantage  had  one  great 
object  in  view — the  retention  of  the 
"  mere  Irishry "  in  a  state  of 
bondage.  "  The  most  wicked  and 
mischievous  custome  of  all  others," 
says  Davis,  "  was  that  of  Coigne 
and  Livery,  which  consisted  in 
taking  of  mansmeat,  horsemeat,  and 
money  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  soldier,  who,  as  the  phrase  of 
Scripture  is,  'did  eat  up  the  people 
as  it  were  bread,'  for  that  he  had  no 
other  entertainment."  This  custom 
was  adopted  by  the  English  invaders 
from  the  native  Irish  Chiefs,  who 
never  gave  their  soldiers  or  retainers 
any  pay;  and  this  extortion,  observes 
Davis,  "  did  produce  two  notorious 
effects  : — it  made  the  land  waste  ; 
next  it  made  the  people  idle." 

Besides  this  custom  of  Coigne 
and  Liver?/,  there  were  other  exac- 
tions extorted  by  the  Chieftains  and 
Tanists  "  by  colour  of  their  bar- 
barous seigniory  "  which  were 
almost  as  grievous  a  burthen  upon 
the  people  ;  these  were,  says  Davis, 
"  Cosherings,  which  were  visita- 
tions and  progresses  made  by  the 
Lord  and  his  followers  among  his 
tenants,  wherein  he  did  eat  them, 
as  the  English  proverb  is,  c  out  of 
house  and  home.'  Sessings  of  the 
Kerne,  of  his  family,  called  Kernety 
of  his  Horses  and  horse-boys,  of  his 
dogs  and  dog-boys,  and  the  like  ; 
and,  lastly,  Cuttings,  Tallages,  or 
Spendings,  high  or  low,  at  his 
pleasure  ;  all  which  made  the  Lorde 
an  absolute  tyrant,  and  the  tenant 
a  very  slave  and  villain;  and  in  one 
respect  more  miserable  than  bond 
slaves.  For  commonly  the  bond 
slave  is  fed  by  his  Lord,  but  here,  the 
Lord  was  fed  by  his  bond  slave  !  " 

Such  then  was  the  tenure  of 
land,  the  state  of  the  country,  the 


rights  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  peasant  population  gene- 
rally under  benign  Home  Rule,  when 
the  Irish  had  Ireland  all  to  them- 
selves. There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
fanciful  fiction  indulged  in  by  so- 
called  patriotic  writers  and  declaimers 
about  the  glorious  time — 

"  When    Malachi  wore  the  collar  of 
gold, 

Which  he  won  from  her  proud 
invaders." 
but  we  see  what  it  is  all  resolvable 
into.  The  Irish  Chiefs  as  a  rule, 
before  the  English  invasion,  were 
half-civilized  tyrants — semi-barbar- 
ous in  their  minds,  feelings,  habits, 
and  customs  ;  without  a  spark  of 
truly  patriotic  spirit  to  prompt 
generous  action  for  their  country. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  consistent 
with  the  mock-heroic  fables  about 
the  long-faded  glories  of  the  past, 
which  is  considered  to  be  so  "racy 
of  the  soil ; "  but  it  is  sober  truth  never- 
theless, and  in  this  practical  age  we 
must  learn  to  be  more  truthful  and 
less  inflated  with  the  froth  of 
romance,  when  dealing  with  na- 
tional questions  of  great  practical 
moment. 

The  Irish  Chiefs  were  not  only 
the  very  worst  of  rulers,  but  their 
utter  condemnation  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  after  the  English  invasion,  they 
selfishly  sought  to  make  terms  with 
their  conquerors  to  obtain  security 
for  their  own  assumed  rights,  while 
they  never  bestowed  a  thought  on 
the  well-being  of  their  dependents. 
When  it  suited  their  purposes  they 
readily  submitted,  professed  allegi- 
ance to  the  English  Crown,  swore  to 
be  its  faithful  lieges,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  doing  so,  obtained  legal 
titles  to  the  estates  they  claimed, 
and  to  which,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
not  equitably  entitled.  The  feudal 
system  never  prevailed  among  the 
native  Irish.  They  had  nothing  so 
good,  for  that  system  had  acknow- 
ledged duties  as  well   as  rights  ; 
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whereas,  the  native  Chiefs,  when 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  English 
Crown  in  the  possession  of  the 
estates  they  claimed,  deported  them- 
selves as  feudal  lords,  and  asserted 
all  the  rights  of  their  position,  but 
performed  none  of  the  duties  towards 
their  miserable  dependants.  So 
cruel  was  their  utter  disregard  of 
the  obligations  of  humanity  towards 
the  "  mere  Irishry,"  who  should 
have  found  in  them  considerate  pro- 
tectors, that  for  centuries  after  the 
English  invasion  the  wretched 
natives  were  treated  as  outlaws,  and 
if  found  in  certain  districts,  were 
shot  down  like  wolves. 

In  4iis  introduction  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  u  Carew  Papers,"  Mr. 
Brewer  says  that  Irish  Chiefs  showed 
"  cunning  and  discretion  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  English  Crown, 
for,  by  so  doing,  neither  they  nor  their 
heirs  could  be  dispossessed,  as  they 
were  liable  to  be,  had  they  strictly 
adhered  to  native  customs  of  their 
own  country.  So  English  law  se- 
cured for  them  that  permanence  and 
freedom  of  possession  they  never  could 
have  secured  for  themselves.  But 
in  receiving  those  benefits  they  had 
no  intention  that  similar  benefits 
should  be  extended  to  others  below 
them.  They  were  willing  to  invade 
and  infringe  their  native  customs,  and 
make  good  their  own  interests,  by 
taking  a  grant  of  their  real  or  sup- 
posed estates  from  the  Crown  ;  but 
they  took  very  good  care  that  these 
customs  should  not  be  infringed  by 
the  inferior  septs,  or  any  of  their 
own  privileges  be  sacrificed  by  the 
extension  of  similar  rights  and  pro- 
tections beyond  themselves.  So, 
though  the  lord  became  the  king's 
tenant,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  English  law,  he  exercised  the 
same  authority  and,  indulged,  in  the 
same  exactions  as  before.  The  lands 
he  had  thus  secured  were  no  better 
cultivated,  the  conditions  of  the 
people  no  whit  improved,  the  hope 


of  reclaiming  them  from  disorder, 
barbarism,  and  distress  no  greater  ; 
in  fact  less,  for  the  Chief  had  become 
stronger,  and  more  able  to  tyrannize  /" 
Sir  John  Davis  shows  what  a 
fatal  mistake  was  made  in  attempt- 
ing to  pacify  and  improve  the 
country,  by  giving  such  immense 
grants  to  the  Irish  Chiefs,  and 
leaving  the  peasantry  wholly  at  their 
mercy,  without  any  resource  against 
their  tyrannous  exactions.  Of  the 
Irish  lords  who  made  submission  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  he  says, 
"  they  which  made  surrenders  of 
entire  countries,  obtained  grants  of 
the  whole  again  to  themselves  only, 
and  to  no  other,  and  all  in  demesne. 
In  passing  of  which  grants  there 
was  no  care  taken  of  the  inferior 
septs,  of  people  inhabiting  and  pos- 
sessing these  countries  under  them 
but  they  held  their  several  portions 
in  course  of  Tanistry  and  Gavelkinde, 
and  yielded  the  same  Irish  duties 
and  exactions  as  they  did  before. 
So  that  upon  every  such  surrender 
and  grant  there  was  but  one  Free- 
holder made  in  a  whole  Country, 
which  was  the  Lord  himself;  all 
the  rest  'were  but  tenants  at  will9 
or  rather  tenants  in  villenage,  and 
were  neither  fit  to  be  sworn  in 
juries,  nor  to  perform  any  public 
service.  And  by  reason  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  estates,  did 
utterly  neglect  to  build,  or  to  plant, 
or  to  improve  the  land.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  Lord  were  become 
the  king's  tenant,  this  Counry  teas  no 
iv hit  reformed  thereby,  but  remained 
in  the  former  barbarism  and  desola- 
tion.^ 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  after  the  invasion 
of  Henry  II.,  and  no  wonder  that 
under  the  cruel  despotism  of  the 
native  Chiefs,  the  country  was  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  incipient  rebellion, 
and  the  population  lawless  and  bar- 
barous. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster  was  happily  planned — the 
first  great  step  towards  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Plantation 
of  Minister  had  been  previously 
attempted  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  were  parcelled  out 
among  numerous  English  favourites 
and  adventurers,  but  without  any 
provision  being  made  that  the  lands 
granted  should  be  peopled  with 
English  settlers  and  properly  cul- 
tivated. The  grants  were  obviously 
made  to  reward  favourites,  rather 
than  with  an  earnest  desire  to  civilize 
and  improve  Ireland  by  dividing  the 
forfeited  lands  of  Munster  among  an 
industrious,  loyal,  and  thrifty  people. 
Thus  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  got  a  grant 
of  12,000  acres ;  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  10,910  acres  ;  Sir  William 
Herbert,  13,276  acres  ;  Fane 
Beecher  and  Hugh  Worth,  24,000 
acres  ;  Arthur  Hyde,  11,766  acres  ; 
Sir  Edward  Litton,  11,515  acres  ; 
Sir  George  Boucher,  12,880,  and 
so  on. 

These  lands  were  granted  in  fee 
at  2d.  and  3d.  per  acre,  but  exempt 
from  payment  of  any  rent  for  five 
years,  when  they  were  to  pay  half- 
rent  for  three  years.  Other  privi- 
leges were  conferred  on  the  u  under- 
takers," as  the  grantees  were  called, 
such  as  permission  to  export  their 
produce  free  of  duty,  and  import  all 
they  required  from  England  on  the 
same  terms,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Besides  they  were  exempted 
from  all  service  and  assessment,  the 
only  conditions  imposed  being  to 
provide  one  armed  footman  for  every 
200  acres  of  their  tenancy,  one  horse 
for  every  300  acres,  plant  eighty- 
six  English  families  for  every  12,000 
acres,  and  to  suffer  no  Irish  to  reside 
among  them  ! 

This  whole  scheme  proved  a 
miserable  failure,  for  the  grantees 


never  seriously  contemplated  en- 
gaging personally  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  grants,  while  they  took  no 
steps  to  induce  industrious  settlers 
from  England  to  do  the  work  for 
them.  Consequently,  when  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  was  instituted  in 
1611,  the  failure  of  the  plantation 
was  made  apparent,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  grants  became  for- 
feited to  the  Crown. 

The  fatal  errors  that  marked  this 
plantation  scheme  of  Elizabeth  were 
carefully  avoided  in  promoting  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  under  James, 
The  forfeited  estates  were  principally 
in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Coleraine,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  and  consisted  of  511,465 
acres.  To  English  and  Scotch  "  un- 
dertakers," including  the  Londoners^ 
209,800  acres  were  granted,  and 
110,330  acres  were  allotted  to  ser- 
vitors and  natives.  Reservations 
were  made  for  free  schools  to  be 
erected  in  the  several  counties ;  9,600 
acres  were  appropriated  to  the  Dub- 
lin University.  There  were  also 
reserves  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
corporate  towns,  all  of  which  was 
overlooked  in  the  attempted  planta- 
tion of  Munster.  The  largest  grant 
that  could  be  made  was  3000  acres, 
and  no  "  undertaker  "  was  allowed  to 
hold  more.  The  bulk  of  the  grants 
varied  from  1000  to  2000  acres — 
never  less  than  the  former — and  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement  was 
attested  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  settlers  were 
squires  and  gentlemen  who  were 
content  to  reside  on  their  properties 
and  cultivate  them. 

We  need  not  dwell  particularly 
on  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
grantees,  and  the  wise  provisions 
adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
conditions.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  note  that  the  plantation 
was  most  successful,  and  soon  made 
Ulster  renowned  for  its  industry 
and  prosperity.    6<  This  prosperity^' 
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observes  Mr.  Brewer,  "  was  not  due 
to  the  native  genius  or  customs  of 
her  people,  but  ivas  wrought  out  by 
English  rule  in  spite  of  them,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  the  opposition  they 
could  offer.  For  Ulster  was  the 
last  to  be  subdued,  and  never  did 
any  country  more  obstinately  resist 
every  measure,  from  which  it  now 
dates  its  wealth,  order,  and  indus- 
trial progress,  or  adhere  more  perti- 
naciously to  its  original  and  primitive 
misrule.  Exposed  to  the  tyranny 
and  imperious  exactions  of  his  native 
Chiefs — awed  into  submission  to 
arbitrary  dictates  by  turbulent  and 
idle  retainers — with  no  right  in  his 
small  and  wretched  patch  of  mise- 
rably cultivated  land,  beyond  that 
which  the  lord  would  allow,  and 
from  which  his  lord  made  no  scruple 
at  any  time  of  dispossessing  him — 
herding  in  mud  hovels,  with  neither 
the  means  nor  the  instruments  of 
improvement — how  could  the  agri- 
culturist of  Ulster,  if  it  be  not 
mockery  to  use  such  a  term,  have 
ever  made  progress  in  arts  or  cul- 
tivation had  it  not  been  for  the 
steady  perseverance  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  ?  It  is  to  these  sovereigns 
of  England,  and  not  to  their  native 
Chiefs,  or  their  territorial  customs, 
that  the  Ulster  farmer  owes  it  that 
he  now  knows  what  a  lease  is  or 
enjoys  a  recognized  right  of  occu- 
pation. It  was  the  introduction  into 
its  borders  of  alien  skill,  education, 
enterprise,  manners,  and  discipline 
that  raised  Ulster  from  the  dust  and 
seated  it  amongst  the  principalities 
of  the  land." 

Equally  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
-as  in  Ulster,  English  law  supplanted 
the  barbarous  customs  of  the  native 
Irish,  which  were  an  effectual  bar 
to  social,  moral,  and  industrial 
progress.  Thus  we  see  that  all  the 
rights  Irishmen  now  enjoy — all  their 
rights  as  free  subjects  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  introduction  and 
prevalence  of  English  law.  Outside 


the  pale  of  English  law,  the  native 
Irishry  were  miserable  bondslaves. 
They  possessed  no  personal  rights, 
and  were  less  thought  of  and  cared 
for  than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
English  law  rescued  them  from  their 
abject  condition  of  serfdom,  and 
endowed  them  with  the  personal 
rights  of  free  citizenship. 

To  English  law  the  country  is 
likewise  indebted  for  its  free  institu- 
tions, for  its  free  industry,  for  its 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It 
may  not  suit  agitators  to  acknow- 
ledge all  this.  Those  whose  mission 
it  appears  to  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discontent  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  keep  alive  bitter 
antipathies  and  animosities,  have  no 
wish  that  the  truths  of  history  should 
be  honestly  made  known  to  the 
people.  The  strength  of  their  case 
lies  in  misrepresentation  and  the 
suppression  of  the  truth. 

We  have  seen  how  silly  it  is,  how 
totally  inconsistent  with  fact  it  is, 
to  suggest  that  the  native  Irish  ever 
had  any  rights  whatever  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland.  So  far  from  it,  indeed, 
that  the  whole  existing  system  of 
our  land  tenure  owes  its  origin  to 
English  law.  On  that  solid  basis  it 
rests,  and  on  that  alone.  To  that 
law,  therefore,  to  its  genius,  its  spirit 
of  justice  and  equity,  an  appeal, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  made  in 
vain  against  the  daring  schemes  of 
spoliation  with  which  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  are  now 
threatened.  We  certainly  have  one 
opinion  in  common  with  those  who 
are  now  endeavouring  to  make  capital 
out  of  a  renewed  agitation  of  the 
land  question — we  hold  with  them, 
that  the  Act  of  1870  requires 
amendment.  But  here  our  agree- 
ment ends,  for  they  desire  the  amend- 
ment to  be  in  a  revolutionary  sense 
destructive  of  proprietorial  rights, 
while  we  hope  to  see  it  carried  out 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  landlords  as 
well  as   to  tenants.    We  do  not 
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advocate  mere  class  interests,  but 
desire  that  the  just  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  all  should  be  recoguised 
and  protected. 

In  three  respects  the  present  Act 
has  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  First, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  interpreted  to 
set  aside  written  contracts,  which  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  sound  legis- 
lation to  encourage  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  by  maintaining  them 
inviolate ;  and  secondly,  in  so  far  as 
it  imposes  a  penalty  on  an  improving 
landlord,  and  rewards  an  idle,  negli- 
gent, and  litigious  tenant ;  while, 
thirdly,  the  constitution  of  "  The 
Court  of  Land  Cases  Reserved,"  is 
exceedingly  faulty,  and  does  not 
possess,  nor  does  it  indeed  deserve 
public  confidence,  because,  while 
possessing  great  powers,  its  compo- 
sition is  necessarily  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  It  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  judges,  from  four  to  six- 
teen, and  may  vary  from  day  to  day. 
The  remedy  is  to  abolish  this  Court 
altogether,  and  give  effect  to  the 
reforms  advocated  by  Lord  Justice 
Christian.  With  this  Court  he  would 
abolish  also  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  and  confide  all  their  powers 
to  a  reconstructed  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which,  deprived  of  the 
partizan  complexion  necessarily  im- 
parted by  the  political  and  party 
character  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
now  appointed,  would  merit  and 
command  public  confidence  as  a 
purely  judicial  tribunal.  Such  a 
Court  would  preserve  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  the  Land  Act, 


which  is  now  sadly  wanted,  as  de- 
cisions in  numerous  cases  at  the 
Land  Sessions  abundantly  testify. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
proposals  have  been  made  to  extend 
the  Act  of  1870  to  England  and 
Scotland,  and  we  do  so  because  we 
are  entirely  opposed  to  exceptional 
legislation  for  Ireland.  In  some 
instances  the  bad  conduct  of  past  go- 
vernments has  rendered  exceptional 
legislation  necessary,  but  as  a  rule 
the  policy  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it 
fosters  an  idea  unfavourable  to  the 
thorough  identification  of  Irish  inte- 
rests with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
With  respect  to  the  land,  there  is 
no  sound  reason  whatever  why  there 
should  be  one  law  for  the  Irish 
proprietor,  and  another  for  the 
English,  Welsh,  or  Scotch.  We 
believe  that  exceptional  legislation 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  is  a  prolific 
cause  of  hasty,  immature,  and  most 
imperfect  legislation  ;  whereas,  were 
the  same  Acts  to  be  extended  to 
the  sister  countries,  more  attention 
would  be  paid  to  their  preparation, 
and  they  would  not  so  frequently 
operate  unjustly.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  land  policy  applied  to 
the  Irish  proprietor  will  be  extended 
to  the  British  proprietor ;  and  if 
this  is  done,  we  shall  not  want  a 
wise  and  effective  amendment  of  the 
Act  of  1870 — such  an  amendment 
as  will  foster  and  promote  good 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
while  at  the  same  time  tending  to 
perfect  and  consolidate  Imperial 
Unity. 
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A  BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS. 


Translated  from  the  German. 


By  the  Countess  M.  von  Bothmer. 


Of  all  the  modern  German  poets, 
Uhland  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
and  the  most  popular.  His  noble 
ballads  are  "  familiar  in  the  people's 
mouths  as  household  words,"  and, 
as  "  Volksliede,"  must  live  for  ever 
in  all  German  hearts.  He  is  the 
great  master  of  ballad-poetry,  yet 
his  legends  and  stories,  though  re- 
ferring principally  to  bygone  days 
and  ancient  traditions,  are  so  im- 
bued with  the  modern  spirit,  that 
we  feel  none  of  that  weariness  in 
the  perusal  of  them,  which  so  often 
appertains  to  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  literature.  The  ballad,  as  a  rule, 
leaves  us  cold  spectators  of  the  scenes 
it  depicts;  critics  of  the  characters 
it  presents.  We  are  outside  of  all 
this  romance  of  the  middle-ages,  and 
cannot  identify  ourselves  with  plumed 
knights,  distressed  damsels,  grim 
monarchs,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  chivalry.  But  the  intense  hu- 
manity of  Uhland  carries  us  with 
him.  We  feel  the  grand  defiance 
of  his  "  Bertrand  de  Born,"  hu- 
miliated by  chains  and  slavery,  be- 


fore the  monarch  against  whom  he 
has  rebelled,  humiliated,  but  not 
humbled  !  He  speaks  his  mind  as 
freely  and  fearlessly,  a  manacled 
captive,  as  though  still  among  his 
faithful  followers.  And  then,  he 
grasps  the  king's  heart,  and  talks  to 
him  of  his  tender  young  daughter, 
sacrificed  to  kingly  pride  ;  and  he 
shakes  the  old  monarch  to  the  very 
centre,  as  he  speaks  to  him  of  66  his 
best  son's "  tragic  fate,  accusing 
himself  of  it,  with  a  scornful  dis- 
regard of  the  vengeance  which  an 
outraged  father  is  preparing  to  wreak 
upon  him.  He  takes  hold  of  our 
hearts  by  his  intense  humanity  ;  by 
his  strength  and  tenderness,  as  much 
as  by  the  swing  and  ring  of  his  poems, 
his  stirring  fancy,  and  his  simple 
style.  "Bertrand  de  Born"  is  in 
every  respect  a  master-piece,  and  we 
give  this  ballad  as  especially  setting 
forth  Uhland's  most  salient  cha- 
racteristics. In  contrast  to  it,  the 
homely  ballad  of  the  "Hostess's 
Daughter 99  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate. 


BERTRAND  DE  BORN. 

Yonder,  on  the  mountain's  summit, 

Autafort  in  ashes  lies, 
And  its  lord,  before  his  monarch, 

Fettered  stands,  with  fearless  eyes. 
4  '  Is  it  thou,  whose  sword  and  poems 

Carried  strife  from  place  to  place, 
He  who  taught  sons  disobedience 

To  their  very  father's  face  ? 
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'  Stands  before  me  lie  who  boasted 

In  his  arrogance  so  blind, 
That  for  him  he  never  needed 

More  than  half  of  his  strong  mind  ? 
Try  how  far  the  half  will  help  thee ! 

Call  the  whole  with  might  and  main! 
See  if  it  can  build  thy  castle  ! 

See  if  it  can  break  thy  chain ! 

'  As  you  say,  my  king  and  master, 

I  am  Bertrand  de  Born, 
Who,  with  one  poor  song,  made  rebel 

Perigord  and  Ventadorn, 
Whom  the  mighty  monarch  ever 

In  the  flesh  declared  a  thorn, 
For  whose  sake  a  sovereign's  children 

Gladly  bore  their  father's  scorn. 

'  Thy  fair  daughter  in  the  palace 

Gaily  decked,  a  ducal  bride, 
Sat  and  heard  my  farewell  message, — 

In  the  dust  lay  all  her  pride  !  *> 
For  my  minstrel  sang  the  poem, 

Sang  the  love  she  knew  so  well, 
On  her  bridal  robe,  by  thousands 

Tears,  in  diamond  showers,  fell. 

From  beneath  the  south's  soft  shadows 

Thy  best  son  sprang  up,  inspired, 
/  inflamed  him  with  my  war  songs, 

And  his  youthful  blood  /  fired  ! 
Soon,  upon  his  charger  seated, 

He  rode  forth  to  meet  his  fate. 
/  was  with  him  when  the  arrow 

Struck  him  before  Montf  ort's  gate. 

As  he  in  my  arms  lay  dying, 

Faint  he  murmured,  '  Not  the  steel 
But  my  feather's  bitter  curses 

Are  the  death  wounds  that  I  feel !  * 
And  he  sought  to  reach  forgiveness, 

Stretching  over  sea  and  land  ; 
But  too  short  his  arm,  and  sighing 

Once  again  he  pressed  my  hand. 

Then,  like  Autafort  up  yonder, 

Broken  were  my  strength  and  pride. 
Not  the  half  mind,  not  the  quarter, 

Left  to  taunt  and  to  deride. 
Easily  the  arms  were  pinioned, 

When  the  soul  in  fetters  lay, 
King,  I  sang  your  son's  last  requiem, 

Conqueror,  I  have  said  my  say !  " 

And  the  monarch's  head  sinks  slowly — 

"  You  misled  the  son  I  loved, — 
And  my  daughter's  peace  you  troubled, — 

And — now  my  stern  heart  is  moved  ! 
Take  my  hand  I    My  dead  son  loved  thee. 

Cast  thy  fetters,  and  be  free  ! 
For  a  breath  of  thy  great  spirit 

Surely  hath  passed  over  me !  " 
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THE  HOSTESS'S  DAUGHTER. 

Three  students  wandered  across  the  Rhine 

And  stopped  at  the  inn  with  the  well-known  sign. 

"  Come  hostess  !  you  have  good  wine  and  beer, 
But  send  us  your  beautiful  daughter  here  !  " 

u  My  wine  and  beer  are  fresh  and  clear, 
But  my  daughter  lies  on  the  silent  bier." 

Then,  softly  treading  the  dim  room,  they 
Beheld  the  coffin  in  which  she  lay. 

The  first  from  her  face  swept  the  snowy  veil, 
And  sadly  he  gazed  on  the  vision  so  pale. 

u  Ah  !  wert  thou  still  living,  thou  maiden  sweet, 
My  vows  of  love  I  bad  laid  at  thy  feet !  " 

The  second  drew  down  the  veil  again, 
And  cried  in  the  auguish  of  bitter  pain, 

u  Alas  !  that  thou  lies  on  thy  death-bier, 
For  I  have  loved  thee  full  many  a  year  !  " 

The  third  stept  forth,  and  raised  the  veil, 
And  kissed  her  upon  her  mouth  so  pale. 

"  I  loved  thee  always,  I  love  but  thee, 
To-day — and  to  all  eternity !  " 


Ludwig  Adalbert  von  Chamisso, 
the  author  of  the  following  poems, 
was  born  at  his  paternal  castle  of 
Boncourt,  in  the  Champagne,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, was  obliged  to  flee  his 
country.  He  took  refuge  in  Berlin, 
and  entered  the  German  army,  but 
left  it  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and 
thus  avoided  the  terrible  conflict  of 
1813-15,  when  the  German  nation, 
the  land  of  his  love  and  his  adop- 
tion, rose  up  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  a  foreign  oppressor.  Chamisso 
is  best  known  by  his  romance  of 
"  Peter  Schlemil,  the  Shadowless 
Man;"  but  his  grace  and  facility, 
the  ease  with  which  he  spoke  and 
wrote  the   German  language,  his 


delicacy  of  feeling  and  power  of 
imagination,  made  him  at  once  be- 
loved and  popular  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries. The  "  Castle  of 
Boncourt,"  (rather  a  lyric,  than  a 
ballad)  has  a  special  charm  of  its 
own,  as  showing  how  the  young 
exile's  heart  still  hovered  round 
"  the  Hall  of  his  Fathers,"  and  how 
faithful  was  his  remembrance  of  its 
departed  glories.  The  homeliness 
and  simple  feeling  of  the  "Old 
Washerwoman  "  tells  us  how  Ger- 
man that  heart,  in  spite  of  its 
reminiscences,  had  become,  whilst 
the  seriousness  with  which  a  most 
prosaic  theme  is  handled,  elevates 
the  subject. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  BONCOURT. 

I  dream  that  I  am  a  child  again, 
And  shake  my  whitening  head  ; 

The  pictures  that  rise  before  me 
I  fancied  were  lono;  since  dead. 
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High  above  the  encircling  forest 

A  castle  gleams  down  on  me — 
The  battlements,  towers,  and  turrets, 

The  drawbridge  and  gateway  1  see. 

From  the  shields  above  the  entrance 

The  lions  familiar  gaze. 
As  I  haste  through  the  courtyard  I  greet  them, 

Old  friends  out  of  by-gone  days. 

There  lies  the  Sphinx  by  the  fountain, 
There  the  fig-trees  broad  leaves  gleam, 

And  there,  beyond  those  windows, 
1  dreamt  my  first  young  dream. 

I  enter  the  ancient  chapel, 

My  ancestors1  tombs  I  tread  ; 
From  the  columns  their  rusty  armour 

Hangs  clanking  overhead. 

But  I  cannot  read  the  inscription 

For  the  tears  that  overflow, 
Though  brightly  the  sunbeams  illumine 

The  storied  windows'  glow. 

So  thou,  O  hall  of  my  fathers, 

Before  me  dost  clearly  stand, 
Though  the  earth  no  longer  knows  thee, 

And  the  plough  goes  over  the  land. 

Be  fruitful,  oh  soil  of  my  childhood  ! 

My  benediction  hast  thou, 
And  a  yet  more  earnest  blessing 

On  him  who  speeds  the  plough  ! 

But  I  will  arise  from  my  dreaming, 

And  with  minstrel  harp  in  hand, 
Will  wander  the  wide  world  over, 

Singing  from  land  to  land. 


THE  ORPHAN. 

They  told  me  to  fetch  berries, 
To  seek  them  in  the  wood. 

No  heed  I  paid  to  what  they  said : 
What  did  I  want  with  food  V  • 

But  I  went  out,  and  laid  me, 

With  many  a  bitter  tear, 
Upon  my  mother's  grave-mound. 

Who  knows?    The  dead  may  hear 

"  Who  sits  upon  my  grave-mound, 

And  weepeth  tears  so  wild?  " 
"  'Tis  I,  oh  dearest  mother, 
«  'Tis  I,  thy  orphan  child  !  " 

u  0,  who  will  henceforth  dress  me, 
Who  now  will  plait  my  hair, 
And  with  soft  words  caress  me, 
Now  thou'rt  no  longer  there  V  " 
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u  Go  !  cease  to  grieve,  my  daughter, 
And  bear  what  must  be  borne. 
Soon  another  thou'llt  call  mother, 
And  weep  no  more  forlorn. 

u  And  she  will  help  to  dress  thee, 
She'll  plait  thy  soft,  brown  hair, 
And  a  lover  will  caress  thee, 
And  tell  thee  thou  art  fair !  " 


THE  OLD  WASHERWOMAN. 

•See  yonder,  busy  by  the  linen, 

That  woman,  with  the  snow-white  hair, 
She,  sturdiest  of  washerwomen, 

Is  seventy-six ;  yet,  foul  or  fair, 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  her  bread  she  wins 

By  humble  labour's  honest  sweat, 
And  does  her  duty  in  that  state 

Of  life  wherein  she  has  been  set. 

In  her  young  days  she  loved  and  married, 

She  hoped  and  feared,  and  bore  her  fate, 
The  adverse  thrusts  of  fortune  parried, 

And  drove  starvation  from  the  gate. 
She  nursed  her  husband,  and  three  babes 

In  poverty  she  bravely  bore, 
Then  laid  him  in  the  grave  ;  yet  still 

Hoped  and  believed  as  heretofore. 

Else  had  her  helpless  children  perished. 

She  toiled  and  laboured,  strove  and  thought, 
Honour  and  Truth  in  them  she  cherished, 

And  industry  and  order  taught  . 
'To  seek  their  living,  home  they  left, 

But  took  her  blessing  as  they  went ; 
And  though  old  age  found  her  bereft 

It  found  her  thankful  and  content. 

She  made,  and  saved,  a  decent  penny, 

Bought  flax,  and  span  the  livelong  night, 
And  smiled  to  see  her  hanks  were  many, 

The  thread  so  even,  pure,  and  white. 
She  wove  the  thread  to  linen  cloth, 

And  then,  of  midnight  labours  proud, 
Using  the  shears  and  thimble  both, 

Sewed  cheerfully  her  sheet  and  shroud. 

Her  winding-sheet  and  shroud  are  treasures ; 

She  lays  them  in  her  oaken  press, 
She  reckons  them  amongst  her  pleasures, 

And  wears  them  like  a  Sunday  dress, 
When  she  upon  the  rest-day  rises 

To  read  with  awe  the  sacred  Word ; 
Then,  on  the  shelf  she  spreads  her  prizes, 

And  humbly  for  them  thanks  the  Lord. 
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And  I,  when  evening  comes,  would  only 
That  I  had  done  in  my  own  sphere, 

What  this  poor  widow,  old  and  lonely, 
Accomplishes  with  faith  so  clear. 

I  would  that  I  had  known  as  well 

To  drink  life's  cup,  yet  find  it  sweet, 

Could  think  with  calmness  of  my  knell, 
With  pleasure  of  my  winding  sheet ! 


THE  SCARF. 

By  Wilhklm  Mulek. 

It  was  a  great  king's  daughter, 

Blue-eyed  and  lily-white, 
She  span  a  scarf  of  silver 

All  through  the  summer  night. 

She  sat  and  span  for  ever 

Before  the  castle  door ; 
By  the  sunlight  and  by  moonlight 

She  span  for  evermore. 

And  many  a  knight  and  noble 

Up  to  the  castle  went, 
And  secretly  each  wondered 

For  whom  the  scarf  was  meant. 

But  she  nor  looked  nor  listened, 
She  brooked  no  questions  light, 

But  wove  her  names  in  letters 
Black  on  a  ground  of  white. 

A  tempest  from  the  mountain 

Broke  over  land  and  lea, 
And  from  the  frame  it  tore  the  scarf, 

And  whirled  it  out  to  sea. 

Yet  unmoved  sat  the  maiden, 

The  empty  frame  before, 
Then  rose,  composed  and  silent, 

And  shut  her  chamber  door. 

A  robe  of  deepest  mourning 
She  drew  forth  from  her  press  ; 

Who  for  a  simple  scarf  e'er  wore 
So  tragical  a  dress  ? 

Three  days  and  nights  in  silence 
Her  solemn  garb  she  wore  ; 

The  third,  a  horn  was  sounded 
The  castle  gates  before. 

A  messenger  came  ridden, 
And  evil  news  brought  he  ; 

The  king's  great  fleet  hfd  foundered 
Out  on  the  distant  sea. 
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And  on  the  shore  flung  wildly 

Up  by  the  cruel  flood, 
Lay  many  a  stark  young  noble, 

Quenched  many  a  hero's  blood. 

Then  uprose  the  king's  daughter, 
And  through  the  casement  cried, 
"  Say  what  is  that  which  glistens 
So  brightly  at  thy  side  ?  " 

"It  is  a  scarf  of  silver, 

I  bring  it  from  the  strand, 
A  dead  knight  firmly  grasped  it 
Within  his  stiffened  hand." 

' 1  That  hadst  thou  never  boasted, 
If  still  alive  were  he ! 
Go  !  take  again  thy  booty 
Back  to  the  deep  blue  sea. 

"  And  when  that  knight  ye  bury, 
The  scarf  lay  on  his  face, 
And  see  that  ye  beside  him 
Leave  yet  a  vacant  place  !  " 


Geibel,  the  German  Tennyson,  the 
most  harmonious,  the  most  graceful, 
and  the  best  beloved,  in  his  own 
fatherland,  of  all  the  modern  German 
poets,  is  essentially  a  lyrist.  His  is 
not  only  the  poetic  fancy,  but  the  per- 
fect form.  His  style  is  so  exquisite, 
his  numbers  so  pure,  his  tenderness 
so  intrinsic,  that  he  bears  us  on  the 
"  wings  of  song  "  whithersover  he 
will.  The  following  ballad  is  dra- 
matic in  its  concentrated  expression 
of  varied  emotion.  The  Queen's 
apprehension,  showrn  only  in  the 
pallor  of  her  face  ;  BothwreH's  de- 


fiant attitude,  "with  head  erect,  and 
unbent  knee,"  so  little  befitting  a 
subject  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign  ;  his  harsh  and  brutal 
words  and  scornful  laughter  ;  his 
rejection  of  the  means  of  escape ; 
his  boast  that  the  love  "  wdiich, 
ruthless,  slew  a  king,  grasped  also 
at  a  queen,"  and  that  queen's  weak 
and  fruitless  appeal,  are  all  brought 
forcibly  before  us,  whilst  wre  seem 
to  see,  with  the  poet,  the  prophetic 
gleam  of  the  axe  in  the  lightning 
that  plays  fitfully  overhead. 


BOTH  WELL. 

How  trembled  the  fair  Queen  Marie, 
As  through  the  secret  postern  gate, 

With  head  erect,  and  unbent  knee, 
Her  room  Earl  Bothwell  entered  late  ! 
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Her  lovely  face  went  pale  as  death, 
Silent  she  gazed,  as  turned  to  stone  ! 

Wiping  his  brow,  with  bated  breath, 
He  muttered,  "  Yes  !  the  deed  is  done  !  " 

u  The  deed  is  done  !    It  was  his  fate, 
Thy  mouth  for  him  was  never  meant, 
This  evening,  at  the  hour  of  eight, 
Lord  Darnley  made  his  last  ascent !  " 

" Forgive  thee,  God!  "  aloud  she  cries, 
"  Take  all  my  gold,  oh  take,  and  flee  !  " 
With  scornful  laughter  he  replies, 

u  And  what  is  gold  for  blood,  Marie  ?  " 

"  I  love  thee — and  if  doomed  to  hell 
'Tis  beauteous  demon,  but  for  thee, 
For  thee  alone,  thou  knowest  full  well, 
I'd  barter  all  eternity. 

"  The  hand  that,  ruthless,  slew  a  king, 
Grasps  also  at  a  Queen,  Marie  !  " 
Speechless  she  hears  his  word's  wild  ring, 
Then  shuddering  at  his  feet  sank  she. 

He  raised  her,  yet  she  did  not  feel 
His  armour  cold  against  her  pressed. 

Though  deeply  cut  his  shirt  of  steel — 
Her  curls  waved  thickly  o'er  his  breast. 

He  forced  the  ring  upon  her  hand, 
He  swung  her  on  his  steed,  then  far 

He  spurred  across  the  thundery  land. 
Towards  the  castle  of  Dunbar. 

Black  was  the  night,  as  though  each  star 
Of  omen  good  had  ceased  to  beam  ; 

But  fitfully,  now  near,  now  far, 

The  lightning  like  an  axe  would  gleam. 
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MARSHAL  MAC-MAHON,   DUKE   OF  MAGENTA, 

President  of  the  French  Republic,  fyc. 

Maeie  Patrick  Maurice  de  Mac  Mahon  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Sully, 
the  family  seat,  near  Autun,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1808.  He  is  descended  from  an  old  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
family,  one  branch  of  which  attached  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  after  their  expulsion,  and  the  final  seal  set  to  it  by  the  fall  of  Limerick, 
emigrated  to  France.  The  grandfather  of  the  marshal  became  possessed 
of  a  considerable  landed  estate  in  the  above  department  and  was  created 
a  noble  by  Louis  XV.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  his  son,  father 
of  the  marshal,  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Louis  XVIII.,. 
and  became  a  personal  friend  of  Charles  X. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  future  marshal  entered  at  the  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr,  and  so  distinguished  himself  there  that  immediately  on 
quitting  it  lie  was  placed  upon  the  staff.  His  first  services  were  in  the 
expedition  to  Algeria  in  1830.  On  his  return  he  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  where  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Achard.  He 
obtained  his  captaincy  in  December,  1833,  and  shortly  after  returned  to 
Algeria,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  by  some  brilliant  personal 
achievements,  the  chief  of  which  was  at  the  assault  on  Constantine  in 
1837.  He  then  passed  into  the  infantry,  and  entered  the  celebrated 
division  of  Chasseurs-a-pied,  in  which  he  commanded  the  10th  battalion. 
He  then  passed  into  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  was  nominated  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  April,  1845,  and  General  of  Brigade  in  June,  1848.  In  this 
capacity  he  administered  the  military  subdivision  of  Tlemcen.  After  the 
institution  of  the  Empire  he  was  created  General  de  Division/'' 


*"  Maurice  Mac-Mahon  avait  alors  trente-deux  ans.  II  supportait  la  guerre,  ses 
fatigues,  ses  privations,  avec  une  mtrepidite  stoique,  se  refusant  a  lui-meme  les  choses 
les  plus  necessaires  et  sacrifiant  tout,  jusqu'a  sa  bourse,  aux  blesses  et  aux  malades. 
Aussi  les  soldats  avaient  pour  lui  une  espece  de  culte.  Jamais  chef  ne  fut  l'objet  d'une 
affection  plus  vive  et  plus  sincere.'' — Histoire  Contemporaine>  par  De  Mirecourt. 

The  following  is  given  on  the  above  authority  : — "  Un  jour,  son  general,  aprea  avoir 
disperse  les  Arabes  dans  un  engagement  meurtiier,  lui  enjoint  de  porter  un  ordre  au 
colonel  d'un  regiment,  separe  du  corps  d'armee  par  une  troupe  assez  considerable  de 
Bedouins. 

'• '  Prenez  avec  vous,'  lui  dit-il,  '  un  escadron  de  chasseurs.' 

"  '  C  est  trop  ou  trop  peu,'  repond  Mac-Mahon  :  '  trop  pour  passer  sans  etre  vu,  trop 
pen  pour  battre  l'ennemi.     J'y  vais  seul.' 

"  Sans  attendre  la  reponse,  il  monte  un  cheval  et  prend  sa  course. 

•'Prcsque  aussitot  les  Arabes  l'apercoivent.     lis  s'elancent  a  sa  poursuite  avec  des 
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He  had  been  presented  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  early  us  November, 
1837.  In  July,  1849,  he  was  made  Commander,  and  in  August,  1853, 
Grand  Officer  of  this  noble  body. 

In  April,  1854,  he  was  recalled  from  Algeria  to  Paris,  and  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  where  he  was  nominated  in  the  following  August  to  the  command 
of  a  division  of  infantry  in  the  corps  of  Marshal  Bosquet.  He  it  was  who 
was  charged  with  the  dangerous  honour  of  leading  the  assault  on  the  works 
of  the  Malakoff,  which  formed  the  key  to  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Sebastopol.  This  assault  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
owing  to  the  wonderful  elan  of  the  French  troops  it  succeeded.  The 
general  surmounted  the  works  as  he  had  declared  he  would,  "  dead  or 
alive,"  and  resisted,  during  several  hours,  the  repeated  and  desperate 
attacks  of  the  Russian  troops.  So  forlorn  did  his  position  appear  at  one 
moment  that  the  commander-in-chief  sent  him  word  to  retire,  unless  he 
was  sure  of  holding  it;  to  which  considerate  order  he  replied,  with  his 
characteristic  energy,  "  Non,  j'y  suis  et  j'y  resterai," — a  sentiment  some- 
times imputed  to  him  in  his  present  exalted  position.  At  length  the 
Russians  gave  up  further  attempts,  and  Sebastopol  had  fallen. 

The  Graud  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and,  subsequently,  the  rank 
of  Senator  were  the  worthy  recompense  of  this  brilliant  and  decisive 
exploit. 

Having  returned  to  Algeria,  General  Mac-Mahon  commanded,  in  1857,  a 
division  of  infantry  in  the  expedition  into  Kabylia,  where  he  again 
distinguished  himself  by  driving  the  enemy  from  their  rocky  mountain 
fortresses,  and  obliging  them  to  submit  to  French  authority.  Shortly 
after  he  was  named  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Land  and  Sea  Forces  in 
Algeria. 

As  soon  as  the  Italian  war  of  1859  was  decided  on,  he  was  recalled  to 
France,  and  was  appointed,  in  April,  to  the  command  of  the  2nd  Corps- 
d'Armie  in  the  Army  of  the  Alps.  He  took  a  signal  part  in  the  great 
victory  of  Magenta  (June  4,  1859),  in  which  his  conduct  was  so  appre- 
ciated by  the  emperor  that  he  created  him  Due  de  Magenta  and  Marshal 
of  France,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  coronation  of  King  William  III.  of  Prussia,  in  November,  1861, 
the  marshal  was  selected  to  represent  France  at  the  ceremtfny,  which  he 
did  with  great  dignity,  and  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  3rd  Corps 
d'Armee,  in  substitution  of  Marshal  Canrobert  (October,  1862). 

By  decree  of  the  1st  September,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  where  he  proceeded  to  put  in  practice  the  well-inten- 
tioned views  of  the  late  emperor  in  dealing  with  the  native  tribes,  and 
their  possession  of  the  soil.  He  remained  in  this  high  post  nearly  three 
years,  when  other  views  of  policy  began  to  prevail. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  disastrous  war  the  best  military  opinion 


cris  sinistres.  L'intrepide  officier  leur  echappe  et  galope  comme  lc  cavalier  fantastiquc 
de  la  ballade. 

"  Tout  a  coup,  un  torrent  se  presente  sur  son  chemin.  Mac-Mahon  pique  des  deux, 
franchit  l'abime  et  se  trouve  sain  et  sauf  al'autrebord.  La  troupe  do  Bedouins  s'arrete. 
Pas  un  n'ose  executer  apres  lui  ce  saut  prodigieux.  lis  se  bornent  a  ltd  envoyer  des 
balles,  qui  bientot  ne  peuvent  plus  Tatteindre,  et  il  parvient  a  aceomplir  sa  mission. 

"Nous  avons  controle  le  recit  de  ce  fait  extraordinaire,  rapporte  pour  la  premiere  iois 
par  Hippolyte  Castille  en  1859.    Kienn'est  plus  authentique  et  plus  exact.'' 
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pointed  to  Marshal  Mac-Mahon,  as  the  most  competent  chief  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  French  forces.  But  there  were  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way.  The  marshal  was  not  one  of  the  "  carpet 
knights"  who  dangled  about  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries,  and  took  his 
opinions  from  the  reigning  influence.  He  was  not  one  of  the  court  para- 
sites, who  owed  their  position  to  servility  rather  than  to  merit,  nor  yet  was 
he  an  unscrupulous  partisan  of  the  Empire — a  participator  in  its  crimes 
that  he  might  be  enriched  by  its  corruptions.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
hitherto  studiously  confined  himself  to  his  professional  duties.  ]f  he  pos- 
sessed any  aptitude  for  political  life,  he  had  never  evinced  it,  for  he  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  and  was  not  identified  with  the  professed  Bonapartists. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  cherished  ideas  that  were  in  singular  discord 
with  the  Cresarism  that  was  fashionable  and  found  favour  at  Court,  This 
is  evident  from  the  only  speech  he  ever  made,  which,  though  highly 
creditable  to  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  and  the  independence  of  his 
character,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  serve  his  interests  under  a 
regime  that  existed  only  by  the  abnegation  of  political  morality  and  public 
virtue. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  French  Senate  on  the  2oth  of  February, 
1858,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard  for  the  copy  of  it  that  we  subjoin.  During  the  panic  that  fol- 
lowed the  Orsini  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Napoleon,  a  public  safety 
bill,  better  known  as  the  Lot  des  Suspects,  was  hastily  proposed  by  the 
ministry,  and  as  hastily  adopted  by  a  servile  legislature.  The  powers 
conferred  on  the  Government  by  this  Bill  were  utterly  subversive  of  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees  that  existed  for  the  protection  of  public 
liberty.  In  point  of  fact,  the  lives  and  liberties,  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  French  people  were  placed  by  this  law  at  the  mercy  of  a  notoriously 
corrupt  magistracy.  A  prefect,  for  instance,  who  felt  ill-will  to  any  man 
on  personal  or  political  grounds,  had  power  to  summon  him  to  appear,  and 
secretly  condemn  him  to  transportation,  so  that  his  family  and  friends 
might  remain  totally  ignorant  of  his  fate,  until  informed  by  a  letter  from 
the  pestilential  swamps  of  Cayenne,  that  he  was  a  convict  there.  It  was 
against  such  an  iniquitous  measure  that  Marshal,  then  only  General, 
Mac-Mahon 'raised  his  voice  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  the  only  one  that 
ventured  to  plead  for  the  liberties  of  thirty-six  millions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  did  this,  too,  under  every  disadvantage,  for  as  at  that 
time  the  policy  of  the  Empire  did  not  allow  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
or  Corps  Legislatif  to  be  published,  he  had  not  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  his  independent  conduct  was  appreciated  by  his  country,  while  it  was 
certain  to  be  known  to  and  resented  by  theCourt  and  Government.  He 
said  : — 

"  Messieurs, — I  experience  a  kind  of  emotion  in  rising  to  oppose  a  law  already 
voted  by  the  Council  of  State,  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  which  appears  to  me 
iikely  to  be  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  you.  I  must  even  confess  that  to 
persevere  in  this  resolution  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  maxim 
of  our  ancestors — 'JVm*  ce  que  dots,  advienne  que  pourra.1  On  my  conscience  I 
believe  this  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  evil  conse- 
quences. I  think  that  the  results  it  aims  at  could  have  been  obtained  without 
violating  the  Constitution ;  therefore,  as  an  honest  man,  having  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution,  as  an  independent  man — for  as  legislators  it  behoves  all  to  be 
independent — I  feel  compelled  to  vote  against  it.  I  have  not  made  a  special  study 
of  law,  but  on  reading  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  it  lays  down,  it  appears 
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to  me  impossible  that  this  law  can  be  other  than  unconstitutional.  Art.  1  of  the 
Constitution  says : — 

"  4  The  Constitution  recognizes,  confirms,  and  guarantees  the  great  principles 
proclaimed  in  1789,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Frenchmen.' 

"Now,  I  have  searched  through  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  1789,  and  in  the  laws  passed  by  that  body  for  what  those  principles 
might  be.  Thus  I  read  in  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  as 
they  appear  from  the  examination  of  the  grievances  sent  up  to  the  States  General 
(cahiers  des  etats)  : — 

"  'Article  13.  A  law  can  never  be  enforced  for  facts  anterior  to  its  publication, 
and  if  a  law  were  framed  with  a  view  to  determine  a  judgment  on  such  anterior 
facts,  such  law  would  be  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 

"  4  Article  14.  In  order  clearly  to  establish  the  spirit  of  the  law  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  must  be  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other. 
Their  concentration  in  the  same  hands  would  place  those  in  whose  hands  such 
powers  are  vested,  above  all  law,  and  would  enable  them  to  substitute  their  will 
and  pleasure  for  all  law.' 

"  Article  24  of  the  declaration  of  rights  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  sets 
forth— 

"  1  Every  society  in  which  the  guarantee  of  rights  is  not  assured,  and  the 
separation  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  is  not  duly  specified 
has  no  Constitution.' 

u  Article  5  of  the  Constitution  of  1789  runs  thus: — 1  The  judicial  power  cannot 
be  in  any  case  exercised  by  the  legislative  body  or  by  the  King ;  but  justice 
shall  be  administered  in  the  King's  name  exclusively  by  those  tribunals  established 
by  law,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.1 

"  Finally,  the  law  of  August  10,  1790,  says : — '  Judicial  functions  are  and  shall 
ever  remain,  distinct  and  separate  from  administrative  functions.' 

uNow,  if  these  be  really  the  principles  laid  down  in  1789,  I  am  bound  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  we  are  invited  to  sanction  is  unconstitutional. 
Moreover,  I  think  this  law  is  bad  from  the  consequences  it  is  likely  to  have.  That 
law  causes  uneasiness  to  a  certain  category  of  honest  people,  who  behold  with 
regret  the  Government  departing,  as  they  think,  from  the  constitutional  path  it 
had  hitherto  pursued.  In  addition,  it  may  give  a  locus  standi  to  those  enemies  of 
the  Government  who  pretend  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  purely  despotic 
regime.  This  law,  moreover,  is  detrimental  to  the  judicial  authority,  as 
it  affords  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Government  does  not  feel  the  utmost 
confidence  in  its  impartiality,  in  its  energy  in  punishing  crime.  It  is  bad  for  the 
administrative  authorities,  whose  impartiality  it  is  more  easy  to  question,  and 
which  may  without  more  semblance  of  truth  be  accused  of  being  an  instrument  of 
hatred  and  political  passion.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfortunate  for  the 
Senate,  on  whose  claims  to  consideration  it  seems  to  cast  a  slur,  as  the  Senate, 
being  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  compact  and  of  those  liberties  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  does  not  oppose  the  promulgation  of  a 
law  which,  according  to  many,  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  public  law.  Finally,  it  appears  to  me  not  calculated  to  fulfil  the 
object  it  has  in  view.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  among  a  certain  class  of  indivi- 
duals a  dangerous  agitation.  I  will  even  say  what  1  would  not  venture  to  say 
if  our  sittings  were  public,  that  I  shudder  at  the  idea  that  this  law  may  lead 
some  malefactor,  angered  by  the  transportation  of  friends  or  relatives,  to 
some  attempt  equally  horrible  with  that  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
deplore.  I  think  that  this  provocation  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  when 
individuals  are  subjected  to  the  regularly  established  laws  of  the  country,  and  are 
not  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal  they  look  upon  as  arbitrary.  This 
suggestion  appears  to  me  worthy  of  your  consideration.  However,  gentlemen,  I 
would  set  all  these  considerations  aside  if  I  thought,  as  many  of  you  do,  that  this 
measure  could  save  society ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  you  can  arrive  at  a  similar 
result  with  conscientious  functionaries,  acting  with  moderation,  but  firmness, 
without  any  arriere  pensee,  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  as  they  are  bound  to  be  by 
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their  oaths ;  with  the  jury  in  ordinary  times,  with  courts  martial  in  times  of 
disturbance,  and  possibly  with  more  stringent  laws  against  those  enemies  of 
society,  for  the  salvation  of  which  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are.  I  should,  there- 
fore, be  quite  prepared  to  vote  more  stringent  laws  if  they  were  laid  before  us, 
but  on  the  various  grounds  I  have  placed  before  you  I  can  only  move  that  you  do 
not  approve  the  present  measure,  which  I  rega.rd  as  unconstitutional." 

Apart  from  its  merits  as  an  exposition  of  his  principles,  this  speech  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  memoir  as  the  only  one  ever  delivered  by  the 
marshal.  The  substance,  as  well  as  the  bold  honesty  of  its  utterance  at  a 
time  when  the  rewards  of  the  Empire  were  for  servility  and  sycophancy, 
had  no  tendency  to  make  him  a  favourite  at  Court,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  his  subsequent  advancement  was  solely  owing  to  his  own  brilliant 
services,  more  especially  in  Italy,  where,  at  Magenta,  as  already  noticed, 
he  repaired  by  his  distinguished  gallantry  and  military  skill  the  bad 
generalship  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  by  massing  his  artillery  on  the  Austrian 
flank,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  defeat  was  almost  inevitable,  retrieved 
the  imperilled  fortunes  of  the  day  and  achieved  a  brilliant  victory. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  fatuity  that  inspired  and  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Empire,  and  plunged  France  into  a  war  for  which  she  was  in  every 
respect  unprepared,  that  Louis  Napoleon  should  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand while  destitute  of  the  military  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a 
position.  Political  and  dynastic  reasons  have  been  pleaded  as  rendering 
such  a  course  advisable,  instead  of  appointing  a  generalissimo  so 
thoroughly  competent  as  Mac-Mali  on,  and  in  whom  the  army  and  the 
country  had  unbounded  confidence.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  had  the 
emperor  remained  in  Paris,  and  entrusted  the  command  to  Mac-Mahon, 
the  war  would  have  been  far  less  disastrous,  and  the  terms  of  peace  less 
deeply  humiliating  ;  perhaps  the  Empire,  even,  might  have  escaped  the 
retribution  that  overwhelmed  it.  But  beyond  this,  success  was  impossible. 
The  whole  available  military  resources  of  France,  when  taxed  to  the  very 
utmost,  exhausting  even  the  reserves,  could  not  place  300,000  men  in  line 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  1,121,000  Germans  !  This  should  have  been 
known  to  the  emperor,  to  his  ministers  and  courtiers,  but  all  acted  as  if  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  fact  which  official  documents  have  since  made 
incontestable.  Yet  war  was  proclaimed  with  an  insensible  temerity  and 
reckless  levity,  as  if  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  a  grand  military  pro- 
menade, a  triumphal  march,  "  a  Berlin!"  Richly,  indeed,  did  French 
vanity  merit  the  terrible  chastisement  that  was  about  to  be  so  remorselessly 
inflicted. 

The  military  genius  of  Mac-Mahon,  had  he  been  appointed  gene 
ralissimo  and  left  unshackled,  might  have  successfully  maintained  the 
defensive,  and  obtained  more  favourable  conditions  than  the  treaty  of 
peace  embraced.  By  skilfully  prolonging  the  defensive  the  resources 
of  the  Germans  would  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  would  have  been  averted.  It  was 
quite  possible  for  Mac-Mahon  to  have  assumed  such  a  defensive  system 
of  tactics,  even  after  Marshal  Bazaine  was  shut  up  in  Metz,  had  he  not 
been  induced,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  enter  on  his  fatal  march  to 
Sedan.  The  most  skilful  generalship,  with  all  the  resources  that  France 
could  supply,  was  capable  of  doing  no  more  than  obtaining  peace  on  the 
leas!,  humiliating  conditions  the  victors  would  agree  to,  because  to  come 
triumphantly  out  of  the  war  was,  from  the  very  tirst,  an  utter  impossibility. 
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Not  only  were  the  French  over-matched  more  than  three  to  one.  but  their 
whole  military  organization  was  rotten  to  the  very  core.  Corruption 
prevailed  in  every  department,  discipline  Avas  relaxed  to  a  fatal  extent, 
there  was  disorganization  everywhere  ;  and  though  the  soldiers  retained 
their  characteristic  elan,  the  entire  military  system,  which  had  been  bo 
boastfully  represented  and  eulogized  as  perfection,  evinced  a  decrepitude 
when  practically  tested  that  fairly  took  Europe  by  surprise. 

On  the  loth  of  July  the  Minister  Ollivier,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  announced,  amid  the  frantic  plaudits  of  the  Court  party,  that  it 
had  been  determined  on  at  a  Council  of  Ministers  "  to  accept  the  war 
offered  us,"  and  added,  "  we  have  called  out  the  reserves,  and  taken  eveiy 
measure  to  protect  the  interests,  the  security,  and  the  honour  of  France.' ' 
The  declaration  of  war  was  delivered  at  Berlin  on  the  l(Jth,  and  the 
emperor  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Le  Bocuf,  that 
"everything  was  complete,  down  to  the  very  buttons  on  the  soldier's 
gaiters — nothing  was  wanting  !  " 

On  the  ^8th  of  July  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  his  son,  left  Paris, 
joined  the  army  at  Metz,  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  for  the 
duties  of  which  he  was  so  unequal,  not  alone  as  regards  military  capacity, 
but  also  because  he  laboured  under  a  physical  infirmity  that  undoubtedly 
impaired  his  mental  clearness  and  energy. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  at  first  resolved  on  was  founded  on 
conjectures!  It  was  supposed  that  Bavaria  would  remain  neutral,  and 
thus  enable  the  French  to  advance  rapidly,  cross  the  Rhine  into  Hesse, 
capture  and  fortify  Frankfort,  and  thus  compel  the  other  southern  German 
states  to  remain  neutral.  It  was  never  supposed  that  any  effective 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhine;  but  assuming 
i  this  accomplished  and  Frankfort  occupied,  it  was  then  concluded  that  the 
Prussians  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
while  the  French  would  be  in  a  position  to  penetrate  into  Westphalia. 
Such  success,  it  was  calculated,  would  cause  Hanover  and  Denmark, 
Austria  and  Italy  to  declare  for  the  French;  and,  from  the  revelations  that 
have  since  been  made,  we  now7  know  that  had  the  plan  been  so  far  success- 
fully carried  out,  France  would  have  had  those  Powders  as  allies,  and  the 
war  would  have  been  decided  on  Prussian  instead  of  French  soil.  But 
however  feasible  the  programme  appeared  on  paper,  assuming  all  its 
calculations  to  be  well-founded,  it  laboured  under  this  fatal  defect, 
that,  in  the  most  vital  point  of  all,  the  calculations  were  irredeemably 
fallacious. 

The  whole  merit  of  the  plan  depended  altogether  on  the  assumption 
that  France  possessed  the  military  strength  requisite  to  its  accomplish- 
ment, whereas  nothing  could  well  have  been  farther  from  the  truth,  for  it 
would  have  demanded  a  force  fully  three  times  greater  than  the  whole 
available  resources  of  France  could  muster  ! 

No  sooner,  indeed,  had  the  French  troops  been  put  in  motion  for  the 
frontier,  than  it  became  alarmingly  apparent  how  recklessly  the  war- party 
had  precipitated  hostilities,  while  the  preparations  for  taking  the  field  were, 
in  all  essential  respects,  miserably  incomplete.  The  war  material  was 
deficient,  the  most  necessary  things  were  wanting.  The  supply  of  horses 
was  inadequate,  and  the  commissariat  so  defective,  that,  even  at  the  very 
outset,  the  provisioning  of  the  troops  was  effected  with  great  difficulty* 
In  truth,  the  whole  military  organization  of  the  Empire  was  corrupt  and 
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defective,  and  totally  incapable  of  entering  on  a  campaign  with  rational 
hopes  of  success.    This  was  soon  demonstrated. 

Mac-Mahon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
which  was  concentrating  round  Strasburg.  Bazaine  commanded  the 
second  line,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Metz  ;  and  the  third  line  was 
composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard  under  General  Bourbaki.  The  reserves 
were  concentrated  in  the  camp  at  Chalons. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  a  portion 
of  the  2nd  Corps  d'Armee,  under  General  Frossard,  crossed  the  frontier 
into  the  Palatinate,  and  attacked  the  unfortified  town  of  Saarbruck.  The 
emperor  and  his  son  had  arrived  from  Metz  the  day  before,  to  witness  the 
commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  the  description  of  the  whole  affair,  while 
excessively  ridiculous,  is  nevertheless  essentially  French. 

The  Prussians  were  not  in  force,  and  offered  no  serious  resistance.  The 
heights  which  commanded  Saarbruck  were  bombarded,  and  easily  carried, 
when  the  Prussians  retired  from  the  town  which  was  open  and  untenable. 
This  "  glorious  victory"  did  not  rank  above  the  dignity  of  an  outpost 
skirmish,  and  was  of  no  importance  whatever  as  influencing  the  campaign, 
yet  here  is  the  despatch  announcing  it :  "  Metz,  2nd  of  August,  5.45  p.m. 
Victory  at  Saarbruck.  The  Division  Frossard  has  overthrown  and  de- 
stroyed three  Prussian  divisions.  Theemperor  has  returned  in  triumph  to  Metz." 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  nation  like  the  French,  whose  military  merits 
no  one  grudges  to  acknowledge,  should  feel  a  childish  gratification  in 
having  their  morbid  vanity  pandered  to  by  such  gross  exaggerations  and 
falsehoods.  There  was  not  one  Prussian  division,  let  alone  three,  engaged 
at  Saarbruck,  therefore  they  could  not  have  been  "  overthrown  and  de- 
stroyed." In  fact  this  was  the  only  engagement  during  the  war  in  which 
the  French  vastly  exceeded  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  for  they 
advanced  to  the  attack  6000  strong,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the 
Prussians  had  only  about  1000  men  advantageously  posted.  In  the 
fabrication  of  such  lying  bulletins  the  first  Napoleon  was  an  adept,  and 
his  nephew  was  not  much  behind  him.  He  certainly  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous, not  only  by  exaggerating  an  affair  of  outposts  into  a  great  victory, 
but  also  by  the  melodramatic  manner  in  which  he  paraded  his  son's 
"  baptism  of  fire."  In  the  stilted  bombastic  strain  so  delightful  to  French 
ears,  he  telegraphed  to  the  empress  :  u  Louis  has  gone  through  his  baptism 
of  fire.  He  has  not  been  in  the  least  startled.  We  stood  in  the  foremost 
rank,  and  the  rifle-balls  were  dropping  at  our  feet,  and  Louis  picked  up 
one  that  fell  near  him.  His  bearing  was  such  as  to  draw  tears  from  the 
soldiers'  eyes."  But  the  time  for  such  burlesque  was  fast  departing.  The 
mock-heroics  of  war  must  give  place  to  stern  realities.  The  terrible 
catastrophe  was  near.  It  was  advancing  with  a  rapidity  as  marvellous  as 
its  effects  were  overwhelming. 

Mac-Mahon  was  not  in  a  position  to  assume  the  offensive  with  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  before,  contrary  to  all  suppositions  and  calculations,  he  was 
suddenly  called  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Pie  occupied  very  strong  posi- 
tions, though  they  were  too  scattered  and  extensive  for  the  force  at  his 
command.  The  base  of  his  operations  was  Strasburg.  His  centre  was  at 
Woerth,  his  right  rested  on  the  Rhine,  and  his  left  on  the  Vosges,  while 
his  advance  under  General  Abel  Douai  occupied  the  strong  lines  of  Wis- 
semburg  and  the  Geisberg  heights.  Wissemburg  is  a  third-class  fortress 
on  the  River  Lauter,  the  boundary  of  France  in  that  quarter. 
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Mac-Mahon,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  instituted 
by  the  French  Chambers,  gives  some  very  interesting  facts,  which  prove 
how  relaxed  was  the  discipline  of  the  army  ;  how  shamefully  incompetent 
both  officers  and  men  were  for  reconnoitring  and  outpost  duty  ;  and  in  fact 
how  thoroughly  deranged  and  incomplete  was  the  whole  military  organiza- 
tion.   He  says, — 

"  General  Douai  had  to  place  his  division  in  position  on  the  heights  com- 
manding Wissemburg  For  want  of  means  of  transport,  this  division,  which 

had  only  received  its  artillery,  its  ambulance,  &c,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of 
August,  arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  and  instead  of  marching  to  the 
heights  indicated,  remained  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood. 

u  During  the  night  of  the  3rd  General  Douai  apprized  me  of  the  dispositions  he 
had  taken.    The  general  besides  informed  me  that  the  reconnoitring  parties  sent 

by  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  had  not  seen  the  enemy  On  the 

morning  of  the  4th  reconnoitring  parties  of  cavalry  returned  without  having  fallen 
in  with  the  enemy,  when  at  about  eight  o'clock  a  Bavarian  corps  appeared  on  the 
heights  which  overlook  the  town  on  the  north,  and  immediately  established  its  batteries." 

Thus  commenced  the  battle  of  Wissemburg  with  a  disgraceful  surprise — 
a  battle  which  was  undoubtedly  glorious,  as  attesting  the  characteristic 
bravery  of  the  French  troops,  for  they  fought  with  wonderful  pluck  and 
persistence  during  six  hours  against  fearful  odds.  u  The  division  of 
General  Douai,"  says  Mac-Mahon,  "  cavalry  and  infantry  included, 
numbered  8500  men,  who  sustained  the  attacks  of  60,000  for  several 
hours.  It  was  only  when  menaced  in  the  rear  that  this  division  began  to 
retreat."  General  Douai  was  killed,  and  the  gripe  of  the  ruthless  con- 
queror was  already  at  the  throat  of  France.* 

Following  up  this  success  with  remarkable  energy  and  rapidity,  an  attack 
was  made  on  Mac-Mahon's  position  at  Wcerth  on  the  6th.  Thus  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  concentrated  his 
forces  on  the  heights  west  of  Wcerth,  as  rapidly  as  time  would  permit,  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  he  could  not  get  in  hand  more  than 
35,000  men  to  resist  the  victorious  advance  and  vigorous  onslaught  of 
140,000  of  the  enemy,  with  a  powerful  artillery.  His  position  was 
attacked  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  his  evidence  he  says, — 

u  The  struggle  continued  with  varied  success  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  enemy  made  no  progress.  Then  it  was  that  a  formidable 
corps  d1  amice  succeeded  in  turning  our  right.  .  .  .  Towards  five  o'clock  I 
was  obliged  to  order  the  retreat,  in  the  fear  of  having  my  communications  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  cut  off.  During  that  day  the  35,000  men  I  had  under  my 
orders  had  to  fight  140,000  Germans,  and  it  must  be  said  that  up  to  the  last 
they  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  predecessors." 

All  that  skilful  generalship  and  daring  courage  could  do  was  done  by 
Mac-Mahon,  but  he  was  placed  at  a  fearful  disadvantage,  and  hopelessly 


*  All  the  French  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Wissemburg  admit  that  General  Douai  was 
surprised,  but  do  not  appear  sensible  of  the  disgrace,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  such  an 
admission  involves.  One  account  says — "  Patrols  sent  out  from  Wissemburg  had  been 
unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  enemy.  There  was  no  thought  of  fighting.  This 
morning,  at  the  grey  of  dawn,  a  mighty  cannonade  was  heard,  and  the  German  army, 
consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  great  numbers,  appeared  on  the  heights 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  shell  fell  in  Wissemburg,  where  the  barracks  and  several 
other  buildings  were  soon  in  flames.  The  50th  regiment  was  engaged  in  preparing  its 
morning  meal  when  the  cannon-balls  fell  in  its  camp."  But  this  is  nothing  more  than 
what  Mac-Mahon  himself  admitted  in  his  evidence, — so  ignorant,  negligent,  or  both,  were 
the  French  officers  concerning  the  essential  duty  of  guarding  against  a  surprise. 
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over-matched  from  the  first.  Marshal  Canrobert  and  General  de  Failly,  who 
commanded  the  5th  and  6th  corps  under  him,  handled  their  troops  badly, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided  that  the  latter 
appeared  on  the  field.  Eleven  times  did  Mac-Mahon  charge  and  break 
through  the  German  lines,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  it  was  only  to  encounter 
fresh  troops  massed  behind.  Nearly  all  his  staff  were  killed.  He  was 
himself  unhorsed  and  thrown  fainting  into  a  ditch.  Rescued  by  a  soldier, 
he  then  directed  the  retreat  on  foot,  and  displayed  consummate  skill  in 
retiring  his  shattered  forces  on  Saverne.  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make 
a  stand  and  cover  Nancy. 

On  the  same  day,  while  Mac-Mahon  was  sustaining  so  decisive  a  defeat 
at  Wocrth,  the  one  solitary  victory  gained  by  France  during  the  war,  the 
''baptism  of  fire  "  affair,  was  amply  avenged.  General  Frossard's  corps 
was  strongly  posted  on  the  steep,  wooded,  bastion-like  heights  of  Spicheren, 
having  Saarbruck  in  front,  a  position  of  immense  strength,  which,  had  it 
been  skilfully  entrenched  and  defended,  would  have  been  almost  impreg- 
nable. But  Frossard  was  one  of  the  most  self-sufficient  and  incompetent 
of  the  Court  generals,  and  although  reinforced  during  the  engagement  by 
a  division  of  Marshal  Bazaine's  corps,  his  generalship  was  so  faulty  that 
he  suffered  a  tremendous  defeat.  The  army  under  his  command  was 
almost  cut  to  pieces.  Thoroughly  broken  up  and  demoralized,  the 
dispersed  remnants  sought  safety  by  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat  to  Metz. 
It  was  a  case  of  sauve  qui  peui. 

Thus  by  the  disastrous  battles  of  Wissemburg,  Woerth,  and  Spicheren, 
all  fought  within  three  days,  the  Army  o/  the  Rhine  was  almost  anni- 
hilated. Terribly  shattered,  its  strength  completely  broken  up,  all  the 
plans  of  the  campaign  based  on  the  invasion  of  German  territory  were 
utterly  frustrated.  Driven  back  along  the  entire  frontier,  with  fearful 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  some  50,000  prisoners  captured  and 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  war  material,  the  whole  French  army  was  in 
disorderly  and  hasty  retreat  within  actually  four  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  by  "  the  baptism  of  fire "  at  Saarbruck  ! 
Abandoning  the  great  natural  and  most  formidable  defences  of  the  Vosges, 
the  decimated  battalions  retired,  with  demoralized  rapidity,  behind  the 
line  of  the  Moselle  ;  for  Mac-Mahon,  resting  a  few  days  at  Saverne  to 
collect  the  remnants  of  his  command,  found  that  it  was  totally  hopeless 
for  him  to  attempt  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  Nancy,  which 
they  occupied  on  the  12th  without  resistance.'1' 

*  As  usual,  those  tremendous  reverses  were  represented  by  the  Government  in  Paris  as 
glorious  successes  !  An  official  dispatch  was  published  announcing  that  the  G-erman  left 
wing  had  been  literally  crushed  by  the  combined  armies  of  Mac-Mahon  and  Bazaine  ; 
that  28,000  prisoners  had  been  captured,  together  with  sixty  to  eighty  guns  ;  and  that 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  Thi*  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  stock-jobbing  trick,  but  the  news  spread  like  wildfire  and  set  Paris  mad.  The  state  of 
excitement  was  alarming,  and  although  a  proclamation,  signed  by  all  the  ministers, 
declared  the  news  to  be  false  and  promised,  that  <'as  soon  as  any  certain  news  arrived, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  it  should  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  public,"  still  the 
Parisians  continued  to  hug  the  fond  deception.  The  official  journal,  however,  prepare  i 
the  way  for  the  truth  by  announcing  : — "  It  appears  certain  that  the  enemy  will  offer  us 
battle  on  our  own  territory.  This  will  be  a  great  strategic  advantage  for  us.  Mac-Mahon 
has  abandoned  his  first  line,  and  retreated  after  a  series  of  engagements  during  which 
the  enemy  developed  considerable  forces.  The  Corps  Frossard  has  been  engaged,  and 
has  retired  in  good  order'.'  (It  was  simply  cut  to  pieces.)  "  The  troops  are  full  of  elan. 
The  situation  is  not  menacing,  but  the  enemy  stands  on  our  territory." 
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Even  after  such  signal  reverses,  such  a  succession  of  terrible  disasters, 
it  was  quite  feasible  at  this  time  to  have  organized  a  defence  that  would 
have  saved  France  the  humiliation  of  the  peace  she  had  subsequently  to 
sue  for  and  accept.  Bazaine,  in  command  atMetz,  had  about  130,000  men. 
Mac-Mahon  and  Canrobert  had  some  50,000  each,  making  230,000  of 
all  arms.  And  although  a  large  proportion  of  this  force  was  composed  of 
raw,  untrained  levies,  still,  had  the  chief  command  been  conferred  on 
Mac-Mahon,  with  full  power  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  the  war  in  all 
human  probability  would  have  had  a  very  different  termination.  Because, 
with  such  a  force,  and  the  supplies  and  reinforcements  that  time  would 
certainly  bring  from  Chalons  and  elsewhere,  it  was  quite  feasible  for  him 
to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Metz,  and  retire  behind  the  line  of  the 
Marne.  What  France  wanted  was  time  to  collect  and  marshal  her  vast 
military  resources,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  what  the  Germans 
dreaded,  as  it  was  a  tax  that  would  speedily  have  exhausted  their  com- 
paratively scant  resources 

But  speculations  on  what  might  have  been  done,  however  well-founded, 
are  needless  now.  The  fatality  that  overshadowed  and  distracted  the 
councils  of  the  Empire  destroyed  any  chance  of  successful  resistance  that 
then  existed. 

On  the  13th  August  Louis  Napoleon  relinquished  the  chief  command, 
and  having  appointed  Bazaine  generalissimo,  retired  to  the  Camp  at  Chalons, 
Mac-Mahon  having  continued  his  retreat,  joined  him  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  and  was  appointed  to  command  all  the  troops  at  Chalons,  subject 
to  the  superior  orders  of  Bazaine  and  the  Minister  of  War  in  Paris.  This 
was  a  fatal  restriction  of  his  discretion,  as  events  very  soon  proved. 
Bazaine,  indeed,  had  the  sense  to  see  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  at 
Metz  to  wisely  direct  Mac-Mahon's  movements,  therefore,  when  telegraphed 
to  for  instructions,  he  replied:  — 

"  I  am  too  far  from  the  centre  of  your  operations  to  indicate  the  movements 
to  be  executed.    1  leave  you  free  to  act  in  the  way  you  may  think  best." 

Thus  so  far  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  Mac-Mahon  wisely 
determined  to  abandon  an  open  indefensible  position  like  Chalons,  and 
retire  with  his  army  towards  Paris.    In  his  evidence  he  says  : — 

"  I  considered  myself  free  in  my  movements,  but  the  Minister  of  War,  in  a 
despatch  dated  the  same  day  (August  19th),  indicated  that  my  object  should  be 
to  join  Marshal  Bazaine.  /  must  confess  that  I  teas  somewhat  undecided.  The  idea 
of  abandoning  Marshal  Bazaine,  who  I  thought  might  arrive  at  any  moment  on 
the  Meuse,  caused  me  the  most  profound  pain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
to  me  urgent  that  Paris  should  be  covered,  and  that  the  only  army  remaining 
disposable  should  be  preserved. 

"  I  therefore  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Marshal  Bazaine — '  Camp  of 
Chalons,  August  19th,  1870.  If,  as  I  expect,  you  will  be  very  shortly  obliged  to 
beat  a  retreat,  I  do  not  know,  at  the  distance  I  am  from  you,  how  to  come  to  your 
assistance  without  leaving  Paris  uncovered.  If  you  judge  otherwise,  let  me 
know.' " 

The  candid  confession  of  indecision  at  such  a  moment  does  not  detract 
from  the  military  genius  of  Mac-Mahon.    The  crisis  was  of  a  nature  to 


At  last  ministers  could  conceal  the  truth  no  longer,  and  on  the  7th  published  the 
folio  wing  : — Metz,  6th,  Midnight. — Mac-Mdhon  has  lost  a  battle.  Frossard  has  been 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  retreat  has  been  carried  out  in  <jood  order.  All  may  be  restore. I. 
(Tout  pent  se  retablir.)    Signed,  Louis  Napoleon." 
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cause  and  justify  extreme  perplexity.  He  saw  his  duty  clearly,  his  judg- 
ment was  sound,  and  his  only  weakness — pardonable,  perhaps,  under  the 
unprecedented  difficulties  of  his  position — was  in  not  resolutely  acting  on 
his  own  judgment.  At  first  he  had  resolved  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  on 
the  21st,  marched  his  army  towards  Rheims,  and  after  having  visited  all 
the  camps  on  returning  to  his  head-quarters  late  in  the  evening,  he 
says — 

"  I  was  informed  that  the  emperor  wished  to  see  me  for  several  hours.  I  im- 
mediately went  to  the  imperial  quarters,  where  I  met  M.  de  Saint-Paul,  formerly 
director  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  a  great  friend  of  M.  Rouher's'.  He 
told  me  M.  Rouher  was  with  the  emperor,  and  that  he  insisted  strongly  that  the  • 
army  should  be  sent  to  the  succour  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  I  entered,  but  I  was 
then  perfectly  decided  to  march  on  Paris. 

"  In  the  emperor's  presence,  M.  Rouher  said  to  me  that  nothing  necessitated 
the  army's  being  despatched  to  Paris ;  that  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  to 
abandon  Bazaine  ;  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  the  greatest  inconvenience 
at  Paris  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  empress  were  of 
opinion  that  I  should  proceed  to  Bazaine's  assistance. 

"  In  my  turn,  I  explained  to  M.  Rouher  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  risk 
being  caught  in  the  midst  of  the  Prussian  armies ;  that,  according  to  information 
I  had  received  the  previous  night,  I  was  compelled  to  suppose  Marshal  Bazaine 
surrounded  at  Metz  by  an  army  of  200,000  men  ;  that  the  army  of  the  Prince 
of  Saxony,  estimated  at  80,000,  was  in  position  in  the  direction  of  Yerdun  ;  that 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  was  marching  on  Vitry-les-Francais  with  150,000 
men  ;  that  in  marching  towards  the  east  I  might  find  myself  in  the  most  danger- 
ous of  positions,  and  suffer  a  disaster  which,  above  all,  I  wished  to  avoid. 

u  I  added  that  the  army  of  Marshal  Bazaine  might  be  beaten  ;  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  preserve  the  army  of  Chalons,  which  con- 
tained ample  elements  for  the  re -organization  of  an  army  of  from  250,000  to 
300,000  men, 

u  I  concluded  by  saying,  that  I  should  positively  march  towards  Paris  two 
days  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  25th,  if  I  did  not  receive  in  the  interval  the  instruc- 
tions I  had  demanded  from  Marshal  Bazaine." 

On  the  22nd  Mac-Mahon  had  given  orders  for  the  army  to  be  despatched 
towards  Paris  by  different  routes,  in  order  that  the  march  might  be 
effected  more  expeditiously,  when,  most  unfortunately,  about  four  o'clock, 
p.m.,  he  received  a  most  deceptive  and  misleading  despatch  from  Bazaine, 
which  was  the  cause  of  Sedan,  the  crowning  catastrophe  of  the  war. 

Bazaine  said,  under  date  August  19th,  for  the  despatch  had  come  round 
by  way  of  Paris,  ihat  he  had  been  engaged  all  the  18th  with  the  enemy 
(the  battles  of  Gravelotte  and  Rezonville),  that  he  had  maintained  all  his 
positions  ;  and  that  he  proposed  to  retire  by  Montmedy,  unless  the  road 
was  strongly  occupied,  in  which  case  he  would  continue  his  march  on  Sedan, 
and  even  Mezieres,  in  order  to  reach  Chalons. 

It  was  this  despatch,  Mac-Mahon  says,  that  made  him  alter  his  plans. 
He  believed  Bazaine  was  in  a  position  to  make  his  escape  from  Metz,  and 
as  he  knew  that  the  Verdun  road  was  blocked  by  the  Prince  of  Saxony's 
troops,  he  concluded  that  Bazaine  would  take  the  more  northerly  route  by 
Stenay.  He  therefore  resolved  to  direct  his  march  in  this  direction,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  Bazaine,  and  telegraphed  to  him  accordingly. 

Unfortunately,  the  calculations  of  Mac-Mahon  were  based  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  was  unsubstantial  as  moonshine ;  he  assumed,  and  Bazaine's 
despatch  of  the  19th  led  him  to  assume,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
escape  from  Metz,  whereas  he  was  then  environed  by  a  wall  of  steel  and 
fire,  through  which  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  break. 
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Bazaine  loitered  at  Metz,  and  caused  the  ruin  both  of  his  own  and 
Mac-Mahon's  army  by  his  culpable  delays.  He  was  totally  unequal  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  onerous  command  he  held,  and  appeared  incapable 
of  forming  a  proper  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
to  environ  him,  and  did  so.  He  assumed  the  chief  command  on  the  8th 
of  August.  He  had  ample  time  to  provision  Metz  for  a  siege,  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  his  own  retreat  between  the  8th,  when  it  was 
quite  possible  for  him  to  retreat  by  any  route  he  pleased,  and  the  18th, 
when  it  became  quite  impossible  for  him  to  escape  by  any  route  at  all. 

The  emperor  left  Metz  on  the  14th  with  the  vanguard — why  did 
Bazaine  not  follow  on  the  15th?  He  knew  from  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of 
his  force  on  the  14th  at  Courcelles,  that  the  enemy  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  force  to  surround  him,  and  on  the  15th  the  road  to  Chalons  was  open  to 
him.  But  on  the  16th  the  battle  of  Vionville  was  fought,  and  he  sustained 
a  defeat  that  rendered  his  escape  very  improbable.  And  then  on  the  18th 
the  terrible  battle  of  RezonvilJe  or  Gravelotte  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  suffered  fearfully,  and  Bazaine  was  foiled  at  all  points. 

It  is  inexplicable,  save  on  the  assumption  quern  Dens  vult  perdere,  prius 
dement aU  how  after  such  a  sanguinary  and  complete  defeat  on  the  18th 
Bazaine  could  have  sent  the  telegram  on  the  19th  that  so  cruelly  deceived 
Mac-Mahon,  and  betrayed  him  to  his  ruin.  He  said  he  had  maintained  his 
positions  on  the  18th.  Why,  that  was  the  very  thing  the  enemy  wanted  him 
to  do  !  It  was  for  this  they  fought.  More  than  half  a  million  of  men  were 
in  motion,  straining  onward,  eager  as  hounds  on  the  leash,  to  surround 
Metz;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  ihe  advance  to  engage  Bazaine  in  a 
succession  of  battles,  for  the  very  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  remain  in 
his  positions,  of  delaying  him,  until  the  main  bodies  of  the  enemy  came  up 
and  enfolded  him  in  their  toils.  This  is  exactly  what  was  done,  and  most 
successfully  too. 

The  utter  condemnation  of  Bazaine's  generalship  lies  in  this,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  such  toils.  It  is  totally  incredible  that 
some  230,000  men  could  have  been  imprisoned  in  Metz,  as  Bazaine  was, 
had  they  been  properly  commanded.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
lighting  qualities  of  the  men  ;  they  fought  bravely  enough,  and  indeed  did 
more  than  there  was  reason  to  expect  from  them  under  the  circumstances. 
The  only  explanation  of  so  astounding  a  disaster,  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
Bazaine  was  a  most  over-rated  and  incompetent  commander — totally  un- 
equal to  the  tremendous  emergency  in  which  he  found  himself.* 

Leaving  Bazaine  hopelessly  surrounded  and  shut  up  in  Metz,  let  us  now 
open  the  Map.  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mac-Mahon,  and  observe 
how  a  dire  "  fatality  "  thwarted  all  his  best  intentions. 

On  the  23rd  the  camp  of  Chalons  was  broken  up,  and  the  fatal  march 
towards  Montmedy  was  commenced.  The  emperor  accompanied 
Mac-Mahon,  but  did  not  interfere  with  his  command.     From  the  very 


*  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  carnage  caused  by  the  various  conflicts  in  which  the 
army  of  Metz  was  engaged  from  tbe  14th  of  August  to  the  27th  of  October,  when  Bazaine 
capitulated,  the  force  he  then  surrendered  consisted  of  3  marshals,  Bazaine,  Canrobert, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  military  disasters,  Le  Bceuf  :  66  generals ;  about,  6000 
officers  ;  173,000  men,  including  the  imperial  guard  ;  400  pieces  of  artillery ;  100  mitrail- 
leuses ;  and  53  eagles  or  standards ;  besides  a  vast  amount  of  war  material.  Between  tbe 
14th  of  August  and  the  27th  of  October  the  total  deaths  may  be  taken  at  56.000,  so  that 
Bazaine  must  have  had  more  than  229,000  men  at  first  under  his  command. 
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first  everything  went  wrong.  It  was  essential  to  success  that  the  army 
should  march  rapidly,  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  demoralization  in  various  corps  owing  to  the  disastrous 
defeats  that  had  been  sustained,  and  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  rapid 
and  disorderly  retreat  from  the  frontier.  A  large  number  of  the  soldiers 
were  mere  youths  incapable  of  bearing  the  fatigue  even  of  ordinary 
marching.  Then  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  insubordination  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  roads  soon  became  almost  impassable  from  the  number  of 
stragglers  intermingled  with  artillery,  baggage,  store- wagons,  &c. 
Then  Mac-Mahon  says,  in  his  evidence, —  • 

"  Precise  orders  were  given  that  on  leaving  Rheims  the  men  should  carry  with 
them  four  days'  provisions.  I  saw  that  this  order  was  executed  as  far  as  two 
corps  cVarmee  were  concerned,  and  I  concluded  that  it  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
others.  But  on  the  very  first  day — viz.,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  two  generals 
commanding  corps  oVarmee,  General  Ducrot  and  General  ie  Brun,  informed  me 
that  their  soldiers  were  already  in  want  of  provisions  for  the  next  day.  The  non- 
execution  of  the  precise  order  I  had  given  was  attributable  to  the  bad  state  of 
the  administration.  I  felt  the  grave  inconvenience  of  losing  a  day's  march  under 
such  circumstances,  but  as  the  country  through  which  I  was  about  to  pass  did 
not  possess  resources  sufficient  to  keep  an  army  alive,  and  as  I  was  near  a  line 
of  railway,  I  directed  a  portion  of  the  army  on  Bethel ,  and  then  resumed  my 
march  towards  Stenay." 

Mac-Mahon  arrived  at  Chene-Populeuse  on  the  27th,  and  was  greeted 
by  most  disastrous  intelligence.  He  learned  that  the  two  corps  under 
Generals  Ducrot  and  de  Failly,  composing  his  right  wing,  had  been  severely 
attacked  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  which  proved  he 
was  in  active  pursuit ;  and  he  was  also  informed  that  on  the  25th  Bazaine 
was  still  in  Metz.  This  satisfied  him  that  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
wrere  necessary  to  save  his  own  command  from  destruction. 

Accordingly  he  again  changed  his  plans,  and  wisely  so.  He  resolved  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  reach  Montmedy,  and  to  retreat  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  Mezieres.  He  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  War,  giving 
his  reasons  for  this  movement,  and  never  were  reasons  more  cogent  or 
more  conclusive.    He  said, — 

"The  1st  and  2nd  German  armies,  upwards  of  200,000  strong,  surround 
Metz,  principally  on  the  left  bank ;  a  force  estimated  at  50,000  men  is 
established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mouse  in  order  to  intercept  my  march 
towards  Metz. 

"Other  information  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  army  of  the 
Prince  Boyal  of  Prussia  is  making  to-day  towards  the  Ardennes,  150,000  strong; 
it  has  already  arrived  at  Ardeuil.  I  am  at  Chene,  with  a  little  more  than  100,000 
men. 

"  I  have  received  no  news  from  Bazaine  since  the  19th.  If  1  march  to  meet  him 
I  shall  he  attacked  in  front  by  a  portion  of  the  1st  and  2nd  armies,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  shoidd  be  attacked  by  the  army  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  cutting  me  off 
my  line  of  retreat.  I  shall  proceed  towards  Mezieres  to-morrow,  whence  I  shall 
continue  my  retreat,  according  to  events,  towards  the  west." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  on  the  25th  Mac-Mahon  was  fully  alive  to  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  knew  for  certain  that 
Bazaine  had  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Metz  ;  and  he  also  knew  that 
every  day  was  increasing  the  weakness  of  Bazaine,  while  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  forces  surrounding  him.  What  reasonable  hope  was  there, 
then,°that  Bazaine  would  be  able  to  do  after  the  2oth,  what — notwith- 
standing the  sacrifice  up  to  that  time  of  more  than  30,000  of  his  best 
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soldiers — he  had  so  far  signally  failed  in  doing  ?  If  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  investing  forces,  and  escape  from  Metz  before 
its  investment  was  completed,  and  before  he  had  sustained  successive 
defeats,  was  there  any  well-grounded  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
able  to  do  so  when  the  enemy  bad  completed  the  investment,  when  their 
forces  had  been  nearly  doubled,  and  flushed  with  a  succession  of  unlooked- 
for  conquests,  while  he  was  shut  up  with  diminished  forces,  their  spirits 
saddened  by  a  succession  of  tremendous  reverses,  and  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  leaders  rudely  shaken  ? 

It  was,  therefore,  on  the  25th,  a  military  and  a  logical  certainty  that 
Bazaine  would  not  be  able  to  fight  his  way  out  of  Metz  and  join 
Mac-Mahon.  Then  came  the  other  consideration — -what  reasonable  pro- 
bability existed  that  Mac-Mahon  would  be  able  to  fight  his  way  to  Metz 
and  release  Bazaine  ?  This  question  is  completely  answered  by  Mac-Mahon 
himself,  when  he  tells  the  Minister  of  War  that  he  knew  the  Germans  had 
at  least  400,000  men  to  bar  his  way — 400,000  soldiers  flushed  with  victory, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  and  an 
abundance  of  every  requisite,  while  he  had  only  100,000  men,  dispirited  by 
defeat,  ill-organized,  ill-disciplined,  ill-officered,  and  deficient  in  almost 
all  the  material  necessary  for  a  campaign  !  Was  it  not  perfect  madness, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  suppose  that  Mac-Mahon  could  successfully 
fight  his  way  and  deliver  Bazaine?  Mac-Mahon  was  not  afflicted  with 
any  such  insanity.  He  is  most  explicit  and  clear  as  to  the  impracticability 
of  his  march  on  Metz,  and  a  sounder  judgment  was  never  exercised  than 
when  he  resolved  to  abandon  an  enterprise  that  necessarily  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  his  army,  and  determined  on  withdrawing  from  the  perils  of  his 
position  by  a  rapid  retreat  on  Mezieres. 

According  he  commenced  his  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  The 
baggage  and  reserve  artillery  were  sent  forward,  and  arrived  at  Mezieres 
the  next  day.  But  most  unfortunately,  after  all  his  dispositions  had  been 
made  to  retire  on  Mezieres,  a  despatch  from  the  Minister  of  War  arrived  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  (28th)  urging  in  strong  terms  the  continuance 
of  the  march  on  Montmedy.  "  If  you  abandon  Bazaine  a  revolution  will 
break  out  in  Paris,  and  you  yourself  will  be  attacked  by  all  the  enemy's 
force."  Such  was  the  burden  of  this  fatal  despatch,  which  was  based  on 
assumptions  that  were  in  direct  opposition  to  actual  fact.  Mac-Mahon  was 
assured  he  was  "  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia, 
j)erhaps  forty-eight :"  whereas,  even  assuming  the  fact,  the  advantage  was 
of  no  moment  whatever,  for  the  Prussians  could  overlap  him  in  marching, 
cover  more  ground  in  three  days  than  he  could  in  five,  and  with 
far  less  inconvenience  and  fatigue.  The  marching  capacity  of  Mac-Mahon's 
troops  was  very  low  indeed  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  never 
should  have  entered  on  the  wild-goose  chase  after  Bazaine,  wherein  his  own 
safety  depended  so  much  on  celerity  of  movement  and  promptitude  in 
action.*    Yet,  in  iguorance  of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  Mac- 

*  In  his  examination  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  Mac-Mahon  was  asked  by  the 
Vice-President,  "Is  it  true  that  the  marches  were  only  on  an  average  four  leagues  a 
day  ?"  And  he  admitted  that  this  was  about  the  average,  and  explained  that  a  large  p°ortion 
of  his  troops  were  unable  and  unused  to  march,  while  the  roads  became  blocked  with 
baggage.  "  It  must  be  observed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  corps  d'armee  commanded  by  General 
le  Brun  was  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  young  men  who  had  never  been  trained  to 
military  life,  and  of  marines — vtry  brave  and  very  energetic,  but  litde  accustomed  to  such 
marches." 
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Mahon  laboured,  or  with  a  vain  levity  ignoring  them  altogether,  he  was 
goaded  on  to  his  destruction.  A  second  despatch  arrived  soon  after  the 
first,  more  urgently  and  emphatically  requiring  Bazaine  to  be  delivered  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  I  beg  you 
to  succour  Bazaine  in  profiting  by  the  thirty  hours'  advance  you  have  over  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia." 

To  such  adjurations,  most  unfortunately,  Mac- Mahon  did  not  prove  insen- 
sible. In  a  weak  moment,  his  mind  doubtless  distracted  by  conflicting 
views  and  emotions,  he  relinquished  his  own  firm  convictions,  and  counter- 
manded the  orders  he  had  prepared  to  retire  on  Mezieres.  That  he  should 
have  done  so  was  an  error  of  judgment  for  which  no  sufficient  excuse  can 
be  made.  He  knew  perfectly  well  all  the  dangers  of  the  course  he  was 
urged,  almost  commanded,  to  take,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous 
interposition  would  enable  him  to  avoid  them  and  escape  destruction. 

How  could  a  Minister  of  War  in  Paris — and  a  most  incompetent  one  too 
■ — how  could  a  council  of  Ministers  and  Privy  Councillors,  the  most  of 
whom  had  attained  their  position  by  other  means  than  merit — how  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  know  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  judge  of  its  dangers, 
as  Mac-Mahon  could  ?  It  was  extreme  presumption  on  their  part — the 
great  majority  of  them  being  civilians — to  dictate  or  even  suggest  a  course 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  a  general  like  Mac-Mahon. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  there  was  but  one  clear,  unmistakable 
course  of  duty  for  Mac-Mahon  to  follow — a  course  made  imperative  on  him 
— by  a  due  regard  for  his  own  character  and  honour,  by  the  responsibilities  of 
Lis  position,  by  the  confidence  the  army  reposed  in  him,  and  by  his  patriot- 
ism— he  should  have  instantly  resigned.  He  should  have  suffered  any  per- 
sonal humiliation,  rather  than  have  consented  to  lead  100,000  men  on  an 
enterprise  which  he  had  himself  declared  to  be  as  desperate  as  a  forlorn 
hope.  No  considerations,  no  deference  to  authority,  should  have  induced 
him  to  act  against  his  own  judgment  in  a  matter  of  such  tremendous 
moment.  But  he  vacillated,  and  was  undone.  He  gave  way  to  an  infirmity 
of  purpose  that,  heretofore,  certainly  had  not  been  among  his  character- 
istics. And  this  terrible  mistake,  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  cost 
France  two  provinces  and  two-hundred-thousand-millions  sterling,  was 
committed  in  defiance  of  his  better  judgment;  he  knew  perfectly  well,  as 
the  despatches  we  have  quoted  prove,  what  his  duty  demanded.  And  he 
was  warned  too,  for  he  admits  that  the  emperor  considered  the  movement 
exceedingly  dangerous.    He  says, — 

u  Thinking  that  I  ought  to  cede  to  the  observations  so  clearly  expressed  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  hoping  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the  Prince  Eoyal  of 
Prussia,  was  not  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  my  joining  Marshal  Bazaine  (who 
might,  in  fact,  be  then  marching  to  join  me),  I  resolved  to  march  on  Montmedy. 
Before  leaving,  the  emperor  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  the  Prince  de  la  Mos- 
kowa,  to  inform  me  that  the  movement  on  Montmedy  teas  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
one ;  that  it  might  possibly  be  better  to  act  upon  the  project  of  the  previous  night, 
and  march  on  Mezieres.  I  replied  that  I  had  seriously  weighed  the  matter  in  my 
mind,  and  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  resolution  1  had  taken." 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  marshal  had  really  changed  his 
opinion — that  a  course  he  considered  fraught  with  extreme  danger  a  fewT 
hours  before  he  now  regarded  differently,  and  that  this  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  "  serious  weighing  of  the  matter,"  as  if  he  had  not  seriously 
weighed  the  matter,  with  all  the  facts  before  him,  from  the  first !    But  far 
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stranger  still,  he  says  lie  resolved  to  march  on  Montmedy,  hoping  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Prussian  forces  was  not  so  near  ! — fallacious  hope  soon  to  be 
blasted,  for  the  denouement  was  not  long  delayed. 

The  orders  for  the  retreat  on  Mezieres  were  countermanded  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  but  the  whole  of  that  day  was  lost,  as  the  troops  could  not  be 
moved  till  the  baggage  and  artillery  sent  to  Mezieres  had  been  received  back 
again. 

In  the  evening  of  the  28th  a  Saxon  corps  lo,000  strong  seized  Stenay, 
and  destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Meuse,  thus  effectually  preventing  the 
advance  on  Montmedy  by  that  route,  which  was  the  direct  one.  If  any- 
thing could  have  awakened  Mac-Mahon  to  a  sense  of  the  desperate  position 
he  was  now  in,  it  would  have  been  the  presence  of  the  Saxons  at  Stenay, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  this.  It  was  certain  that  Bazaine  could 
not  have  escaped  from  Metz,  that  he  could  not  be  on  his  march  to  join 
Mac-Mahon  in  the  vicinity  of  Montmedy,  because  here  was  a  Saxon  corps 
exactly  in  the  position  where  he  should  have  been  !  A  moment's  serious 
consideration  would  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  believiug  that  the  Saxon 
corps  would  have  placed  itself  between  two  fires — between  that  of  Bazaine 
advancing  from  Metz,  and  that  of  Mac-Mahon  advancing  to  meet  him  at 
Montmedy. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  advance  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Prussia,  and  the  operations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Chalons  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  27th,  Generals 
Douai  and  de  Failly  were  attacked  and  severely  defeated  at  Buzaucy,  and 
on  the  28th  Mac-Mahon  had  certain  intelligence  that  the  prince  was 
advancing  with  150,000  men.  It  was  clear  to  demonstration,  therefore, 
that  Bazaine  was  not  behind  them,  no  more  than  that  he  was  in  rear  of  the 
Saxons  on  the  right  bank. 

Where  was  he  then  ?  Clearly,  still  shut  up  in  Metz.  If,  as  Mac-Mahon 
said,  that  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he  thought  Bazaine  "  might, 
in  fact,  be  then  marching  to  join  me,"  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  in  that  delusion  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  with  the  Saxons  in 
Stenay  and  the  Prussians  in  Buzancy,  unless,  indeed,  he  ignored  such 
facts  altogether.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  as  if  at  this  point  Mac-Mahon 
had  lost  his  judgment  entirely,  and  was  incapable  of  correctly  estimating 
the  overwhelming  dangers  of  his  position. 

Even  with  the  Saxons  at  Stenay,  barring  the  direct  road  to  Montmedy, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  the  15,000  at  Stenay  were  only  an  advance 
corps,  Mac-Mahon  determined  to  persist  in  his  course,  and  directed  his 
troops  to  cross  the  Meuse  below  Stenay  at  Mouzon  and  Rem  illy — thus 
deliberately  marching  into  the  toils  prepared  for  him.  And  thus  com- 
menced a  lamentable  series  of  blunders  and  disasters,  the  culmination  of  all 
being — Sedan  ! 

On  the  29th  the  French  occupied  Mouzon  and  Remilly,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  cross  the  Meuse  next  morning.  De  Failly's  corps  was  at 
Beaumont,  on  the  right,  about  six  miles  from  the  Mouzon.  On  the  evening 
of  the  29th  Mac-Mahon  sent  an  officer  to  De  Failly  with  orders,  but  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  Another  shared  the  same  fate.  "  This  accident," 
says  Mac-Mahon,  "  caused  the  loss  of  two  or  three  hours  to  this  corps 
d'armee"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  what 
occurred  : — 
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"  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  apprehensive  as  to  what  was 
passing  with  General  Douai  and  General  de  Failly,  1  left  Rancourt  to  proceed  to 
them,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  them.  I  joined  General  de  Failly  at 
Beaumont  at  about  five  o'clock.  Although  he  had  been  attacked  on  the  previous 
evening  he  appeared  to  entertain  no  misgiving.     .    .  . 

"  General  de  Failly  told  me  he  could  not  tell  if  he  had  before  him  a  division  or  a 
corps  d'armee.  I  explained  to  this  otficer  that,  in  the  position  we  occupied,  our 
business  was  no  longer  to  fight,  but  to  pass  the  Meuse  as  soon  as  ever  we  could. 
His  rearguard  had  just  joined  him,  and  he  was  in  a  good  position,  about  two 
leagues  from  Mouzon,  with  the  Meuse  on  his  right  and  the  corps  of  Douai  on  his 
left,  and  in  front  the  heights,  of  which  he  was  master. 

"  About  half -past  five  o'clock  I  quitted  General  de  Failly,  and  went  to  rejoin 
General  Douai,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  roads  being  blocked  ivith  the  baggage,  was 
more  in  the  rear.  He  had  only  had  an  unimportant  skirmish  the  previous 
evening  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  thought  he  could  arrive  early  at  Villers, 
before  Mouzon,  the  point  which  had  been  assigned  for  his  passage. 

"  Unfortunately,  General  de  Failly,  instead  of  leaving  Beaumont  at  seven  or 
eight  o'clock,  as  I  thought,  considered  he  might  retard  his  departure  till  noon, 
owing  to  observations  addressed  to  him  by  some  commanding  officers,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  troops  a  few  hours'  repose,  and  to  prepare 
their  soup. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  General  de  Failly  was  surprised  in  his  bivouac  by  the  troops 
of  the  Prince  lioyal  of  Saxony.  Thrown  into  confusion  by  this  unexpected 
attack,  and  decimated  by  a  violent  artillery  tire,  our  soldiers  rushed  precipitately 
to  arms.  Bat  the  men  and  horses  were  not  ready  to  fight,  and  great  disorder  necessarily 
resulted. 

"At  the  first  cannon-shot  General  de  Failly  got  on  horseback,  and  did  his 
best  to  re-establish  discipline.  He  made  his  troops  take  up  a  position  in  the  rear 
of  Beaumont,  between  the  Mouzon  and  Yoncy  roads. 

"  He  next^reat  a  retreat  on  Mouzon,  and  gained  in  tolerable  order  the  heights 
dominating  Mouzon  at  half  a  league's  distance  ;  but  there  the  troops,  sorely 
pressed,  and  seeing  on  a  mamelon  which  commanded  the  plain,  about  half-way 
between  the  position  they  held  and  Mouzon,  forces  drawn  up  to  support  them, 
beat  a  retreat  quicker  than  they  should  have  done. 

u  A  rout  was  the  consequence,  into  which  the  troops  in  support  were  drawn,  in  spite 
of  the  charges  of  cavalry  of  the  12th  corps,  and  especially  the  5th  Cuirassiers. 
One  division  of  the  corps  tfarmee  of  General  Douai  was  attacked  just  as  it  came 
into  line  with  General  de  Failly,  and  was  likewise  routed. 

"The  fight,  Avhich  ended  just  as  night  was  coming  on,  threw  four  divisions 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  They  had  suifered  little  loss,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  a  great  many  men  were  disbanded,  and  only  joined  next  day  at  Sedan. 
Many  of  them  were  captured  as  stragglers  by  the  enemy  on  the  31st  of  August 
and  1st  of  September. 

"  At  night-fall  I  gave  orders  to  the  various  corps  to  fall  back,  either  during 
the  night  or  early  next  morning,  in  the  direction  of  Sedan.  And,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  corps  took  up  the  positions  commanding  that  place  in  the  morning  and 
evening  of  the  following  day  (the  31st).  I  had  no  intention  of  giving  battle  on 
that  point,  but  I  wished  to  rally  the  army  round  it,  and  provide  it  with  food  and 
ammunition.* 


*  If  ever  there  was  a  general  whose  criminal  incapacity  and  neglect  deserved  a  file  of 
soldiers  and  a  short  shrive,  assuredly  De  Failly  was  the  man.  He  had  eeen  a  good  deal 
of  service  in  subordinate  capacities,  but  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Court  papal 
party,  he  became  a  favourite,  and  established  his  claims  by  fighting  against  the  Roman 
patriots  in  1867  at  Mentana,  where,  as  he  boasted,  "  the  Chassepot  did  wonders." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war  he  was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  5th 
corps  d'  armee,  and  at  Woerth  made  his  incapacity  conspicuous  by  failing  to  sustain  Mac- 
Mahon.  His  great  military  merit  consisted  in  taking  things  easy,  and  a  rare  aptitude  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  surprised. 

Mac-Mahon  in  his  evidence,  with  more  good  feeling  than  good  judgment,  attempts  to 
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This  was  the  last  chance  that  Mac-Mahon  had.  Let  us  now,  for  a 
moment,  take  a  view  of  his  position,  and  we  will  see  how  desperate  his 
case  was.  By  a  reference  to  our  map  the  reader  will  observe  how  the 
enemy  was  circling  round,  and  gradually  enfolding  him.  Three  German 
armies,  numbering  not  less  than  300,000  men,  were  swarming  up  on  botli 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  whole  country  from  Rancourt  by  Mouzon  to 
Carignan  was  in  their  hands  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  August. 

Mac-Mahon  was  concentrating  his  defeated  battalions  as  best  he  could 
round  Sedan  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  Sedan  was  totally  indefen- 
sible, unless  by  an  army  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  occupy  aud 
hold  the  extensive  heights  that  surround  and  dominate  the  city.  Those 
heights,  either  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  possession  of 
an  enemy,  Sedan  became  at  once  untenable,  because  it  lay  within  easy 
shelling  range,  and  could  be  totally  destroyed. 

Thus  Sedan  could  not  be  defended,  and  Mac-Mahon  tell  us,  as  the  one 
thing  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  that  he 
u.  had  no  intention  of  giving  battle  on  that  point."  What,  then,  did  he  intend 
to  do  ?  He  could  not  defend  Sedan,  because  he  had  neither  sufficient  men 
nor  material.  He  could  not  fight  his  way  to  Montmedy  as  he  originally 
intended,  for  he  had  tried  to  do  so,  and  had  been  driven  back,  thoroughly 
worsted  and  foiled  at  every  point.  Thus  there  was  only  one  chance  of 
escape  for  him  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  that  was  to  retire  with  all 
possible  rapidity  on  Mezieres.  He  had  the  railway  to  facilitate  his  retreat, 
but  his  position  had  become  so  endangered  by  delays  and  successive  defeats, 
that  even  a  retreat  would  have  involved  a  large  sacrifice  of  men  and 
material ;  yet  with  promptitude  and  energy  the  main  body  of  his  army  un- 
doubtedly could  have  been  saved. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mac-Mahon's  mind  was  in  a  state  of  painful  in- 
decision. It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  his  military  genius,  which  had  pre- 
viously shone  so  brilliantly  on  many  a  battle-field,  that  was  so  conspicuously 
penetrating  and  clear,  so  prompt,  decisive,  and  energetic  at  Magenta,  had  be- 


excuse  De  Failly's  criminal  negligenca  when  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  by  imputing  the 
blame  to  the  superior  tactics  of  the  enemy !  We  certainly  rubbed  our  eyes  and  were  in- 
clined to  doubt  our  senses  when  we  read  this,  but  alas  !  there  was  no  mistake  about  it. 

44  The  Prussians,"  he  says,  "  covered  themselves  with  a  very  thick  curtain  of  cavalry. 
The  troops  destined  to  sustain  this  curtain  always  took  the  precaution  of  placing  them- 
selves behind  obstacles  on  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  perceived.  If  their  rifle- 
men were  pursued,  considerable  forces  came  up  to  their  assistance,  and  returned  to  their 
hiding-places  the  moment  the  combat  had  ceased,  when  neither  infantry  nor  cavalry 
could  be  distinguished." 

Now  what  does  all  this  amount  to  but  a  most  humiliating  confession  that  the  Prussians 
knew  their  business,  and  that  the  French  did  not.  Surely  one  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  cavalry,  well-handled,  is  to  mask  infantry  and  artillery.  And  is  it  not  equally  true,  as  a 
vital  military  axiom,  that  it  is  among  the  first  duties  of  a  general,  when  an  enemy  is  near, 
to  ascertain  his  position  and  force  ? 

Yet  De  Failly  told  me  says  Mac-Mahon,  "  he  could  not  tell  if  he  had  before  him  a  divi- 
sion or  corps  d'armee"  and  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  business  is  that  Mac-Mahon 
appears  to  have  looked  upon  this  ignorance  somewhat  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  between  four  ani  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August,  when  De 
Failly  admitted  his  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  force  to  Mac-Mahon,  and  he  appears  to 
have  rested  quite  contented  in  his  fools'  paradise,  taking  no  precautions  whatever  against 
a  surprise,  and  delaying  his  march  for  three  or  four  hours  to  rest  and  cook  soup,  when, 
at  eleven,  the  blow  was  struck  that  shattered  his  corps  to  pieces. 

After  all,  the  Germans  had  no  great  military  credit  in  thrashing  such  generals.  The 
French  soldiers  were  simply  sacrificed  by  incompetent  commanders. 

35—2 
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come  enervated  or  paralyzed,  lor  when  hours,  nay  minutes,  were  golden,  he 
remained  during  the  whole  of  the  critical  31st  in  a  stupor  of  positive  inaction. 
This  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  The  enemy  was  swarming  around  him,  and 
by  a  succession  of  sanguinary  attacks  was  driving  his  lieutenants,  from  one 
position  after  another,  still  closer  within  the  fatal  circle  of  Sedan,  and  all 
the  while  he  appeared  perfectly  stunned — helplessly,  without  resources — 
without  a  plan  or  purpose  !  Thus  on  the  fatal  31st  he  became  so  immeshed 
that  escape,  without  a  vast  sacrifice,  became  purely  impossible. 

Mac-Mahon's  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  31st  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  we  ever  read.  He  admits  he  was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment, 
that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind,  and  it  really  appears  as  if  he  was  trust- 
ing to  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
might  arise  to  effect  his  deliverance.    He  says  : — 

''During  the  day  I  tried  to  ascertain  ivltat  was  the  best  course  to  adopt  on  the 
morrow.  From  the  citadel  (in  Sedan),  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters,  it 
was  easy  to  see  what  was  going  on.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  Meuse  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery was  beginning  to  fire  on  our  troops  moving  along  the  high  road,  along  the 
right  bank,  to  occupy  the  positions  assigned  to  them  close  to  Sedan.  A  little 
later  other  hostile  batteries  placed  themselves  on  the  heights  commanding  the  town  from 
the  south-west.  In  the  rear  of  these  batteries  could  be  discerned  a  cloud  of  dust 
so  dense  as  to  indicate  that  a  large  body  of  troops  was  on  the  march  in  line  with 
their  artillery." 

Thus,  there  was  no  surprise  in  this  instance.  Mac-Mahon  saw  clearly 
enough  the  terrible  storm  that  was  accumulating  its  thunders  around  him, 
and  yet  he  did  absolutely  nothing  to  avert  its  dangers. 

The  reader  will  see,  by  a  glance  -at  our  map,  that  the  road  to  Mezieres, 
by  Donchery,  was  the  only  one  open  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  by  which 
Mac-Mahon  could  hope  to  effect  his  retreat.  He  was,  in  every  other 
direction,  practically  surrounded  by  an  enemy  superior  to  himself ;  the 
direct  road  by  Donchery  was  still  open,  and,  in  addition,  there  was  the 
railway.    Now  observe  howr  matters  were  managed. 

Mac-Mahon  appears  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  road  by  Donchery  to  Mezieres  open,  because  it  afforded  a  line 
of  retreat  as  a  last  resource,  but  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy, 
pushing  round  the  left  of  his  position,  might  seize  Donchery,  cross  the 
bridge  there,  and  intercept  his  communications  with  Mezieres.  To  obviate 
this  danger,  he  directed  that  the  bridge  at  Donchery  should  be  blown  up 
and  destroyed. 

He  also  ordered  that  four  days'  rations  should  be  distributed  to  the 
troops.  There  were  one  million  rations  of  all  kinds  at  Sedan,  but  when 
200,000  had  been  served  out,  he  was  informed  that  the  supply  was  falling 
short,  and  then,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  blundering  and  bungling  had 
taken  place  in  such  a  manner,  as  had  become  patent  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the-  campaign.    He  tells  the  story  thus  : — 

"  Eight  hundred  thousand  rations  were  at  the  railway  station,  stored  in  vans 
and  trucks,  but  the  building  having  received  few  shells,  the  station- 
master,  without  any  previous  communication  with  me,  had  despatched  the 
provision  train  to  Mezieres. 

u  The  same  train  carried  away  with  it  the  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners  that 
were  to  have  blown  up  the  bridge  at  Donchery.  AVhen  they  got  there  the 
Sappers  alighted  from  the  train,  but  the  fatality  which  had  so  long  pursued  us  turned 
against  us  once  more.    The  men  were  hardly  out  of  the  train  when  it  rushed  off, 
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carrying  away  with  it  the  powder  and  tools  requisite  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge. 

"  I  was  only  apprised  of  this  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  immediately  despatched 
engineers  with  a  supply  of  tools  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  bridge  they  found  it  held  by 
the  enemy,  who  drove  them  off" 

Such  is  Mac-Mahon's  own  statement,  and  could  there  be  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  undiscipline  and  incompetence  of  those  who  had  the  honour 
and  safety  of  France  in  their  keeping.  Chiming  in  with  the  vice  of  his 
countrymen,  Mac-Mahon  calls  this  gross  and  criminal  mismanagement 
"  fatality,"  as  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  superstitions  of  ancient  times,  and 
believe  that  the  gods  were  in  league,  fighting  against  France  ! 

Well,  the  result  of  the  fighting  on  the  31st  was,  in  all  respects,  and  at 
all  points,  favourable  to  the  Germans,  till  the  darkness  of  night  gave 
temporary  relief  to  the  French  from  their  continuous  and  desperate  on- 
slaughts. Mac-Mahon  was  driven  to  bay  in  an  utterly  indefensible  posi- 
tion.   He  was  completely  surrounded. 

Such  was  the  position  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August,  yet  with  a 
candour  that  is  commendable,  though  the  judgment  should  be  at  fault, 
Mac-Mahon  confesses  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do !  He  thought 
it  might  be  best  to  retreat  in  some  direction.  He  appeared  sensible  that  he 
did  occupy  an  indefensible  position,  but  how  to  get  out  of  it  was  the  puzzle. 
In  what  direction  should  he  make  the  attempt?    Here  are  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  give  battle  on  the  ground  we 
occupied.  I  already  knew  that  we  had  no  more  food,  and  that  the  town 
was  ill-provided  with  ammunition,  but  I  did  not  know  as  yet  in  what  direc- 
tion I  should  effect  my  retreat  on  the  morrow." 

But  Mac-Mahon  did  know  perfectly  well  there  was  no  way  of  retreat 
open  for  him  on  that  night — things  had  gone  too  far  for  that.  To  retreat, 
in  whatever  direction  he  selected,  he  should  cut  his  way  through  the 
encompassing  enemy.  This  could  only  be  done  by  concentrating  his  forces 
on  one  point,  and  making  a  sacrifice  to  save  the  main  bulk  of  his  army. 
This  he  did  not  propose  to  do,  and  while  thus  undecided,  the  fatal  morrow 
— the  calamitous  1st  of  September — dawned,  alas,  too  soon,  with  all  its 
tremendous  adversities  ! 

While  Mac-Mahon  was  so  painfully  undecided — not  knowing,  as  he  says 
himself,  what  to  do,  or  in  what  direction  he  should  attempt  his  retreat,  his 
ever  vigilant  and  active  enemy  was  not  undecided  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  should  attack. 

"  About  five  in  the  morning,"  says  Mac-Mahon,  "I  received  a  despatch 
from  General  Le  Brun,  stating  that  a  powerful  attack  was  directed  against 
him."  He  galloped  to  the  front,  and  while  examining  the  position  of  the 
position  of  the  enemy  from  the  heights  that  commaud  the  river  Moncelle, 
he  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  thigh  from  the  splinter  of  an  exploded 
shell.  Mac-Mahon  had  good  reason  to  bless  this  friendly  splinter.  It 
saved  him  from  the  humiliation  of  the  following  day,  which  should  have 
inflicted  more  excruciating  torture  on  a  mind  sensitive  to  honour  and  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  than  the  splinters  of  ten  thousand  shells  could 
have  caused  bodily  pain.  He  was  spared,  however,  by  that  opportune 
splinter,  the  mental  torture  and  odium  of  signing  a  capitulation — the  most 
ignominious  a  French  marshal  ever  had  to  subscribe,  save  Metz,  perhaps  ! 

Little  now  remains  to  be  told  of  this  said  story.  When  Mac-Mahon 
found  he  was  placed  hors-de-cov,ibat,  he  handed  over  his  command  to 
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General  Ducrot,  who  appears  to  have  been  quite  alive  to  the  desperate 
situation,  for  he  at  once  ordered  a  retreat  on  Mezieres,  which,  if  Mac- 
Mahon  had  done  three  days  before,  the  whole  army  would  have  been 
saved. 

But  scarcely  had  General  Ducrot's  orders  been  issued  when  another 
"  fatality  "  started  up.  The  Minister  of  War  in  Paris  had  given  General 
de  WimpfFen  a  letter  of  appointment  to  the  chief  command  in  case  anything 
happened  to  Mac-Mahon,  which  he  had  kept  secret,  and  after  the  retreat 
ordered  by  General  Ducrot  had  been  commenced,  De  WimpfFen  made  known 
his  appointment  and  assumed  the  command,  countermanded  Ducrot's  orders, 
and  determined,  most  erroneously,  in  despite  of  every  military  consideration, 
to  attempt  the  retreat  by  Carignan. 

The  attempt  was  made,  and  failed.  Attacked,  defeated,  utterly  routed  in 
every  direction,  the  French  were  driven  into  the  Sedan  trap — tens  of 
thousands  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world,  reduced  to  a  disorganized 
rabble,  under  a  murderous  artillery-fire  from  which  there  was  no  escape  ! 
There  were  wild  scenes  in  Sedan  that  night ! 

The  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September  dawned,  a  fatal  day  for  France — 
the  blackest  in  the  annals  of  a  great  military  power.  That  day  found 
some  100,000  French  soldiers  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  de- 
moralized refugees— huddled  together  in  and  around  Sedan  like  frightened 
sheep,  and  as  helpless  too  ! 

The  Germans  had  seized,  one  after  another,  all  the  heights  commanding 
Sedan,  and  had  some  600  guns  in  position  to  blow  it  to  pieces. 

Then  it  was,  in  this  terrible  extremity,  when  further  resistance  was  worse 
than  hopeless,  that  Louis  Napoleon  resumed  his  abdicated  functions  and 
ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted.  This  was  the  last  sovereign  order  he 
issued,  and  it  was  creditable  alike  to  his  judgment  and  humanity,  for  it  put 
an  end  to  a  senseless  resistance,  and  a  useless  carnage.* 

Mac-Mahon  stood  in  a  peculiar  position  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
He  was  expected  to  give  all  the  information  he  possessed  relative  to  the 
fatal  march  that  culminated  in  Sedan,  but  no  one  anticipated  that  he  would 
voluntarily  accuse  himself.  He  was  not  questioned  as  he  should  have 
been,  consequently  his  evidence  took  the  form  of  a  laboured  apology  for  his 
defeat — it  was  a  plaintive  pleading  of  "  extenuating  circumstances"  for 
the  terrible  collapse  of  Sedan. 

We  must  admit  that  his  evidence  will  not  bear  a  very  close  or  critical 
examination.  He  unquestionably  desired  to  lead  the  Committee  to  believe 
that,  had  he  not  been  wounded  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  September,  he  would  have,  by  some  unexplained  stroke  of  genius, 
stayed  the  tide  of  German  victory,  delivered  his  army,  reversed  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  perhaps  converted  Sedan  into  a  second  Jena.  This  is 
truly  pitiable  !    He  said,  addressing  the  Committee, — 

"Allow  me  to  say  that  the  wound  which  thus  compelled  the  General-in-Chief 
to  give  up  the  chief  command  was  an  inauspicious  event.    I  do  not  by  any  means 


*  The  French  accounts  as  to  numbers  are  not  reliable,  because  the  corps  oV  armec  were 
continually  augmented  by  useless  raw  levies.  At  Sedan  we  have  125,000  of  Mac-Mahon's 
porce  accounted  for,  83,000  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  ; 
25,000  had  been  taken  prisoners  on  the  previous  day  the  1st  of  September,  14,000  wounded 
were  found  scattered  over  the  field  of  battle,  while  3000  escaped  into  Belgium : — This 
makes  125,000,  so  that  when  Mac-Mahon  started  from  Chalons  he  could  not  have  had  less 
than  150,000  under  his  command,  if  not  more.  The  surrender  at  Sedan  included  also, 
some  600  field  and  fortress  guns,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  war  material. 
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pretend  to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  have  done  any  better 
than  the  two  generals  that  held  the  command  after  him ;  but  I  can  assert, 
knowing  I  was  compelled  to  remove  from  Sedan,  where  I  had  neither  stores  nor 
ammunition,  I  should  have  taken  a  decision  which  would  have  brought  the  whole  of  the 
army  into  action,  to  retire  either  towards  Carignan  or  towards  Mezieres." 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  this  evidence  otherwise  than  as  disingenuous, 
and  as  clearly  implying  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Generals  Ducrot  and 
de  Wiinpffen.  The  marshal  was  not,  like  that  poor  scapegoat  Bazaine, 
on  his  trial  before  the  committee,  and  there  was  no  one  who  had  the 
spirit  to  ask  him  why  he  had  not,  days  before,  taken  the  decision  he 
alleged  he  should  have  taken  on  the  1st,  had  he  not  been  so  inauspiciously 
wounded.  For  what  rational  purpose  did  he  linger  about  Sedan  after  the 
28th  of  August  ? 

Was  there  one  sound  military  or  other  reason  why  he  should  have 
loitered,  day  after  day,  sustaining  continued  attacks,  and  suffering  con- 
tinued defeats  in  the  vicinity  of  Sedan,  while  there  was  a  way  open  for 
him  to  retreat  ?  Could  he  imagine  that,  as  he  was  daily  growing  weaker, 
while  the  Germans  were  daily  growing  stronger,  the  "  fatality,"  which  he 
says  beset  him,  would  cease,  and  by  some  miracle  the  tide  of  continued 
defeat  would  be  turned  into  a  sudden  flow  of  victory  ? 

We  think  it  was  ungenerous  on  the  part  of  Mac-Mahon,  and  certainly 
not  in  keeping  with  his  chivalrous  character,  to  have  insinuated  that  had 
he  not  been  wounded  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  might  have  been  averted 
— the  more  so,  indeed,  as  it  was  by  his  own  fearful  mistakes  all  the  dangers 
of  the  position  were  created.  After  stating  how  the  Germans  drove  the 
French  back  into  Sedan,  he  said,  "  Had  the  General-in-Chief  not  been 
wounded,  perhaps  these  things  would  not  have  occurred."  And  again  he 
said,  "  I  persist  in  asserting,  that  if  the  General-in-Chief  had  about  half- 
past  six  brought  the  whole  of  his  army  to  the  east,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Royal  Guard  could  not  have  stopped  him/' 

This  is  the  vice  of  French  military  vanity — after  defeats,  victories 
are  won  with  ifs.  There  must  be  some  salve  for  wounded  self-conceit — for 
a  vanity  that  is  morbid  and  self-torturing.  But  the  simple  answer  to 
Mac-Mahon's  insinuations  as  to  what  might  have  occurred  if  he  had  not 
been  wounded,  and  if  he  had  made  a  certain  disposition  of  his  forces  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  is  short  and  conclusive — why  did  he 
not  cut  his  way  to  Carignan  or  Mezieres  on  the  day  before  ?  If  he  was 
capable  of  making  head  against  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Royal  Guard 
combined,  on  the  1st  of  September,  why  not  have  made  the  attempt  on  the 
30th  or  31st  of  August?  What  sound  reason  was  there  for  a  delay  that 
was  exhausting  his  own  strength,  and  augmenting  that  of  his  enemies? 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  Mac-Mahon  utterly  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to 
beat  back  the  advancing  Germans,  whose  object  clearly  was  to  prevent 
him  not  only  from  aiding  Bazaine,  but  from  retreating  on  Paris.  All 
their  rapid  movements  were  skilfully  directed  to  this  end — to  force  a  battle 
on  Mac-Mahon,  and  crush  him  by  a  combination  of  superior  forces,  or 
compel  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Belgian  territory.  In  their  most  sanguine 
moments  the  German  commanders  never  believed  that  Mac-Mahon  would 
have  allowed  himself  to  have  been  so  helplessly  entrapped  as  he  was  at 
Sedan. 

We  conclude  on  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  that  there  was  no  rational 
ground  for  Mac-Mahon's  expressed  belief  that  any  disposition  he  could 
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have  made  of  his  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  would 
have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  had  signally  failed  to  check  the 
advances  of  the  enemy  marching  to  surround  him — in  every  battle  he  was 
soundly  thrashed  ;  is  it  not  downright  folly,  therefore,  to  assert  that  he 
had  a  reasonable  hope  of  doing  with  a  defeated  and  demoralized  army  on 
the  1st  of  September,  what  he  had  utterly  failed  to  do  on  the  28th,  29th, 
30th,  and  31st  of  August.    Then  Mac-Mahon  says, — 

u  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  movement  on  Mezieres,  ordered  by  General 
Ducrot  about  eight  a.m.  had  a  chance  of  success.  Admitting  it  not  to  have  been 
successful,  a  portion  of  our  troops  would  have  been  able  to  escape  by  the  wood 
which  covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  between  the  Meuse  and  the  frontier. 
As  a  last  resource  this  army  could  have  retreated  into  Belgium." 

Entirely  coinciding  in  this  opinion,  we  ask,  could  stronger  condemnation 
be  pronounced  on  the  fatal  inaction  of  Mac-Mahon?  If  this  chance  of 
escape  existed  at  eight  a.m.  on  the  1st,  did  not  a  far  greater  chance  exist 
the  day  before,  and  a  greater  still  the  day  before  that  again  ?  What 
Mac-Mahon  has  entirely  failed  to  explain  is  this — why  he  loitered  about 
Sedan  after  he  found  his  advance  to  Montmedy  impeded,  and  the  enemy 
gathering  in  superior  force  around  him.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
terrible  disaster  of  Sedan. 

In  judging  of  Mac-Mahon's  conduct  we  must  strictly  bear  in  mind  the 
sole  object  he  had  in  view  when  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Chalons  and  set  out 
on  his  Quixotic  expedition — it  was  simply  and  singly  to  aid  in  delivering 
Bazaine.  When,  therefore,  he  found  that  the  attainment  of  that  object  had 
become  totally  impossible,  as  he  full  well  knew  on  the  27th  of  August,  his 
imperative  duty  then  was  to  save  his  own  army. 

This  he  did  not  do.  That  great  army  was  sacrificed.  It  undoubtedly 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  perfect  discipline,  and  some 
of  its  divisional  commanders  and  officers  were  thoroughly  incompetent; 
yet  it  fought  bravely,  and  suffered  terribly,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  suffered 
uselessly. 

When  Mac-Mahon  before  the  committee  exclaimed,  "  I  say  boldly  and 
sincerely  that  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  cannot  be  called  a  shameful  one, 
although  it  may  have  been  a  disastrous  one.  .  .  .  No,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  army  was  disastrously  defeated,  but  not  shamefully.  It  fought  most 
valiantly."  Yes,  with  all  its  indiscipline  and  shortcomings,  its  imperfect 
material  and  faulty  organization,  we  can  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  French 
army.  Its  courage  was  unquestionable.  It  fought  under  every  disadvan- 
tage. It  was  out-numbered  more  than  three  to  one,  in  men  and  in  artillery 
too,  and  conquering,  while  favoured  by  such  fearful  odds,  conferred  neither 
lustre  nor  renown  on  the  German  arms. 

We  have  now  followed  Mac-Mahon's  career  through  this  disastrous  war, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  not  successful,  his  services  were 
great  and  his  genius  brilliant  in  conducting  the  unequal  combat  atWoerth, 
and  in  directing  the  masterly  retreat  he  effected.  In  estimating  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  sound  axiom  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, that  "  he  is  the  greatest  general  who  commits  the  fewest  mistakes  ;  " 
and  we  must  also  remember  that  he  gave  up  his  own  opinion,  and  did 
violence  to  his  own  judgment,  when  he  entered  on  the  fatal  march  that 
eventuated  in  Sedan.  From  the  moment  he  did  so  all  went  wrong  with 
him.  Vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose  marked  all  he  did,  and  the 
unquestionable  result  was  the  immolation  of  his  command — a  catastrophe 
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which,  like  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  is  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
times. 

Mac-Mahon's  wound  was  severe.  It  was  a  jagged  splinter  tear  in  the 
hip,  and  he  was  authorized  to  remain  under  treatment  at  the  little  village 
of  Pourru-aux-Bois,  a  few  miles  from  Sedan,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  but 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  he  voluntarily  delivered  himself  up  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  share  the  captivity  of  his  troops  in  Germany. 

After  peace  had  been  concluded  Mac-Mahon  arrived  in  Paris,  only  two 
days  before  the  18th  of  March,  when  the  Insurrection  of  the  Commune 
took  place;  and  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  M.  Thiers,  and  of  the 
generals  in  command  cf  the  troops,  the  demons  of  the  Commune  were  suc- 
cessful in  expelling  the  Government  and  troops  from  Paris,  in  obtaining 
possession  of  all  the  forts,  with  the  exception  of  Mont  Valerie  n — saved  by 
a  lucky  accident — Land  in  establishing  the  reign  of  terror,  of  blood,  of  devas- 
tation, and  petroleum. 

Appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  at  Versailles,  Mac- 
Mahon  had  to  reorganize  the  army  to  conquer  the  Commune  and  recover 
Paris.    This  he  did  with  singular  promptitude  and  success. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  the  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers  was  defeated,  and 
he  resigned,  as  he  had  often  before  threatened  to  do,  in  the  hope  of 
coercing  the  majority  to  adopt  his  measures.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
majority  turned  to  Mac-Mahon,  and,  appealing  strongly  to  his  patriotism, 
obtained  his  consent  to  act  as  President,  though  it  is  well  known  that  he 
is  not  a  republican.    Indeed  few  men  of  sense  in  France  are. 

On  the  19th  of  last  November  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  French 
Assembly  conferring  the  Presidency  on  Mac-Mahon  for  seven  years.  It 
was  felt  that  France  required  repose,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  the  several 
factions,  the  Legitimists,  Orleauists,  Bonapartists,  Republicans,  and  Com- 
munists, should  be  repressed,  and  that  no  hand  was  so  strong  as  Mac- 
Mahon's  to  do  so. 

He  has  thus  secured  a  seven  years'  tenure  of  office,  during  which  he  has 
plainly  given  it  to  be  understood  that  he  will  not  allow  the  present  form  of 
government  to  be  disturbed.  If  Mac-Mahon  has  any  political  tendencies 
they  are  conservative,  and  his  predilections  are  understood  to  tend  towards 
an  Orleanist  restoration  ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  he  will 
never  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Assembly.  He  will  cause 
the  Septennate  to  be  respected,  and  will  use  the  great  powers  conferred  on 
him  to  repress  faction,  and  secure  to  France  a  period  of  tranquillity  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  national  resources,  which  is  so  much  needed  to  repair 
the  terrible  exhaustion  caused  by  the  late  war. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  EAVENSHOLM. 

By  J.   H.   Wiieatley,   Ph.D.,   F.G.S.,  M.V.I.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  "  I  came,  I  saw,"  &c,  of  the 
off-hand  ancient  was  prefigurative. 
We  moderns  now  say,  "  We  are  here, 
and  we  were  there  ; "  we  come,  we 
go — we  don't  travel :  it  is  flight ; 
we  start,  we  arrive.  Progression  is 
a  ditch — we  jump  over  it.  All  the 
fun,  fuming,  and  pleasant  amenities 
of  the  past,  are  past.  No  more  day 
coach  work,  at  which  travellers 
amused  themselves  by  counting  their 
bruises,  as  certain  amiable  gentle- 
men now  amuse  themselves  by 
counting  out  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. No  more  night  coach  work, 
where  the  mistress  of  a  family  had 
taken  the  "  inside,"  and,  after  a 
little  pleasurable  shaking,  would 
cry  out,  "  There's  the  brandy- 
bottle  gone  to  smash  !  Do  feel  for 
it,  Jim,  and  try  to  save  a  drop." 
Groping  about  in  the  dark  for  the 
bottle,  which,  like  a  treacherous 
secret-depositary,  had  given  up  its 
contents  to  the  very  dregs — that  is, 
to  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vehicle — Jim  felt  a  child's  naked 
leg  amongst  the  moist  litter,  and, 
with  some  difficulty,  plucked  out 
young  Sammy,  who,  but  for  the 
broken  brandy-bottle,  would  most 
likely  have  been  smothered.  The 
only  result  of  this  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  spirits  had  saturated 
the  children's  buns,  and  that  the 
poor  innocents  presently  showed 
signs  unmistakable  of  having  for- 
feited the  pledge — dear  little  pledges 
as  they  were  themselves !  (history 
is  remiss  in  not  having  chronicled 
Father  Mathew  I.) 

We  live  in  fast  times.  Society 
has  effectually  got  rid  of  its  pap- 


boat  and  coral,  and  gained  many  new 
notions  of  knocking  about  the  world ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  new  notions 
picked  up  among  the  stars  ;  among 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  modern 
earth  ;  and  among  the  rocks,  the 
ancient  of  days.  Alas  for  us! — 
How  the  guests  found  them- 
selves and  their  traps  at  The 
Towers,  few  of  them  probably 
knew,  more  than  that  they  supposed 
they  must  have  started,  because  they 
had  arrived.  The  deduction  was 
ingenious,  though  there  are  a  good 
many  of  us,  indeed,  who  do  the 
same,  only  on  a  more  gigantic 
scale — start  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  just  a  jump  in  the  dark, 
knowing  no  more  about  the  inter- 
vening space  than  the  rocks  on  each 
side  a  river  know  of  the  small  fishes 
swimming  in  it  :  very  like  the  old 
Duke  of  Queensbury's  pig,  that  was 
kept  at  one  end  of  a  given  distance, 
and  fed  at  the  opposite  end.  All  he 
knew  of  the  space  between  was,  that, 
as  a  true  fast  pig,  he  tore  along  it 
as  hard  as  he  could,  and  when  he 
got  to  the  other  end — what  then  ? — 
it  was  the  other  end,  and  he  was 
there. 

Sir  George  de  la  Tour's  den  was 
on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  chose  to  make  it  his  dressing 
and  bath  room — a  sort  of  sponging 
place  some  men  might  prefer  to 
others  they  were  acquainted  with. 
A  Bible,  and  a  few  commentaries — 
among  the  more  recent,  Dean 
Alford's — were  in  daily  use,  and 
lying  on  one  of  his  tables.  On 
others  were  scattered  a  large  stock 
of  materials  for  fly-making,  lines, 
gut,  hooks,  reels,  and  many  of  the 
fisherman's  valuables  ;  gun-screws, 
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powder-flasks,  cartridges,  shot 
pouches,  bullet-moulds,  and  a  goodly 
supply  of  shooter's  requisites.  Iu 
one  corner  was  a  boot-rack,  con- 
taining an  assortment  from  the  half- 
inch  sole  of  the  sportsman  to  the 
patent  paper  affair  of  the  drawing- 
room.  In  another,  a  sort  of  small 
armoury,  guns  (double  and  single), 
a  couple  of  rifles,  and  a  cross-bow. 
Fishing-rods  were  scattered  in  all 
directions,  while  salmon  and  other 
flies  were  stuck  into  the  wall-paper 
rather  profusely,  and  breaking  up 
the  pattern  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  There  was  a  little  poetry 
mixed  through  all  this.  I  have 
seen  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
though  I  don't  think  it  referred  to 
Jack  Toplofty.  I  have  even  seen 
"  Lalla  Rookh  "  side  by  side  with 
"Homer" — to  which  was  it  a  com- 
pliment ? 

The  second  morning  after  the 
arrival  of  the  company,  one  of  them, 
the  Hon.  Tom  Finnequiu,  made  his 
way  to  the  den  just  described,  where 
he  found  Sir  George. 

"  Ton  honour,  De  la  Tour,  I'm 
gweatly  surpwised  at  you.  I  was 
looking  wound  here  yesterday,  and 
could  find  anyphing  and  every- 
phing  but  <  the  gloves.'  You  don't 
patwonize  the  noble  science  ?  " 

"  I  can  manage  without  them 
when  occasion  offers.  Shall  we  try 
a  bout  now,  to  give  us  an  appetite 
for  breakfast  ?" 

"  My  deaw  fellah  !  not  for  the 
universe — or  all  the  universes  in 
the  world — and  ever  so  much  more. 
I  should  be  afwaid  of  hurting  you — 
I  should,  'pon  mycwedit,  and  that's 
a  vewy  extensive  affirmation,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  know  I've  had 
lessons  in  the  art  of  self-defence 
fwom  the  first  bwuisers  of  the  day — 
Jem  Duff  and  the  Buffer." 

How  could  poor  Sir  George  stand 
up  against  Jem  Duff  and  the  Buffer  ? 
So  he  meekly  said, — 

"You're  going  out  with  Top- 


lofty's  hounds  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose ] " 

"  No — o  ;  I  wather  phiuk  not. 
One  of  your  fellahs  tells  me  there 
are  some  cocks  in  your  woods,  and 
I  phought  to  take  toll  in  that 
quawter." 

"  Anything  you  like  ;  "  and  they 
turned  into  a  more  public  room,  the 
host  thinking,  "  Schoolfellow  Tom 
has  dwindled  into  a  milksop  puppy  ; 
I  thought  he'd  more  pluck  ;  "  while 
the  guest  murmured  gently  to  him- 
self, "Sold." 

The  Hon.  Tom  Finnequin  was 
the  son  of  an  uncourtly,  uncouth, 
burly  man,  whose  grandfather  had 
made  his  way  to  the  peerage  through 
the  brambles  and  brushwood  of  the 
law  ;  a  man  of  intense  study  and 
plodding  industry,  who  acquired  his 
position  honestly  and  honourably. 
The  son  was  like  the  father,  except 
as  to  the  study  and  industry.  The 
grandson,  profiting  by  the  ancestral 
want  of  refinement,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  polishing  system,  and 
came  out  of  the  mill  ground  into  the 
superfine.  Here  we  have  the  Hon. 
Tom — a  delicate-looking  sapling,  a 
most  egregious  fop,  few  people 
giving  him  credit  for  an  idea  be- 
yond a  boast,  a  kid  glove,  and  an 
opinion  on  chignons,  bracelets,  and 
earrings. 

We  have  got  him  here,  however, 
at  The  Towers,  and  he  is  travelling 
in  a  very  opposite  direction  to  all 
this.  A  gamekeeper,  a  beater,  and 
a  couple  of  spaniels  are  accompany- 
ing him  to  Beechmast  wood,  and 
knowiDg  is  the  glance  of  the  two 
men  as  the  honourable  gentleman 
shows  in  light  straw-coloured 
gloves  and  a  blue  satin  tie.  Wav- 
ing a  graceful  au  revoir  to  ladies  he 
either  saw  at  one  of  the  windows 
or  did  not  see — the  one  being  as 
good  as  the  other — he  joined  the 
men  and  sauntered  leisurely  off. 

"Well,  John  —  I  phink  your 
name's  John? — I  hope  the  cocks  are 
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"not  few  and  far  between  in  your 
eountwy?  " 

M  I'm  thinking  yer  honour,  them  as 
will  find  their  way  to  The  Towers 
be  rayther." 

"  Why,  John,  why  ]  Don't 
enough  of  them  rise  together  to  give 
one  a  good  chance  ?  " 

"  No,  yer  honour,  no.  They  be 
main  shy  ;  they  be  all  single  birds 
here." 

"  More  fools  they,  John.  I  like 
them  to  be  married,  and  have  fine, 
well-grown,  extensive  families,  so 
that  by  firing  in  the  phick  of  them 
one  may  have  somephing  like  a 
chance  of  bAvinging  a  few  to  bay." 

"  We've  some  pheasants  as  I've 
reared  myself,  and  they's  toler- 
able tame,  they  is,  yer  honour.  You'll 
hardly  succeed  with  the  cocks,  I'm 
thinking." 

"Why,  John,  why?  Is  the 
cover  too  phick  for  sports" 

"  Feared  yer  honour  may  find 
it  so." 

He  saw  the  man's  eye  on  his 
gloves  more  than  once. 

"  If  it's  so  phick  as  that,  John,  I 
may  be  tearing  my  kids — indeed,  I 
believe  they  are  rats,  which  are  the 
best  of  all — and  as  we  younger 
bwothers  have  very  little  else  to 
depend  upon,  I'll  put  mine  aside  till 
a  litter  opportunity,"  and  they  dis- 
appeared into  his  pocket. 

The  keeper  thought  he  was 
taking  a  rise  out  of  the  young 
sportsman  :  while  the  young  sports- 
mansmiled  pleasantly,  and  thought  to 
himself  the  first  rise  of  a  cock  might 
dispel  that  sweet  illusion.  It  did 
not,  however,  for  though  he  dropped 
the  first  bird  that  rose,  it  was  an 
easy  shot. 

"  That  wor  a  lucky  one,  yer 
honour ; "  and  he  was  going  to  load 
the  gun. 

"  Phank  you,  John,  phank  you. 
I  always  load  my  own  gun." 

''But  it  dirties  the  hauds  so,  yer 
honour," 


"  Ton  honour,  John,  you're  right. 
You're  a  knowing  fellah;  only  you 
see,  we  younger  sons  get  our  soap 
and  water  at  other  people's  expense  ; 
at  least,  those  of  us  who  are  addicted 
to  such  luxuries." 

The  next  three  birds  came  to 
grief,  and  the  keeper's  look  of 
astonishment  was  thoroughly  gen- 
uine. 

"  I  should  not  wondah,  John,  if 
you  were  a  bad  pwophet,  for  I  phink 
(a  bird  unexpectedly  rose  :  killed) — 
I  phink,  John,  more  of  these 
beauties  will  find  their  way  to  The 
Towers  than  you  phought.  Eh,  my 
friend?" 

The  man  was  at  last  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  aristocratic  puppy 
was  too  much  for  him,  both  at  shoot- 
ing and  chaffing. 

It  was  prognosticated  by  the 
Johns  of  the  time  that  when  the 
Guards  were  sent  out  on  active  ser- 
vice, during  the  war  with  France, 
they  would  make  wretched  work  of 
it.  What  could  such  fine-weather, 
show  soldiers  do  against  the  old 
trained  bands  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon ?  O  John,  John  !  read  his- 
tory— article,  Waterloo.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  higher  courage  and 
more  stamina  in  blood  than  in 
puddle.  They  found  it  so  when 
men  were  the  things  to  be  shot 
at;  and  keeper  John  now  found 
something  of  the  kind  when  only 
woodcocks  were  to  be  brought 
down. 

"  Halloo  !  whew  !  That  was  the 
music  of  hounds." 

"  Yres,  yer  honour,  it's  seldom  the 
Ravensholm  harriers  come  this  side. 
That's  them,  sure  enuff.  Slow 
coaches,  they  be." 

u  Perhaps,  like  the  cocks  that 
would  not  find  out  the  road  to  The 
Towers,  you  may  phink  astray, 
John." 

"Ah,  yer  honour's  hard  upon  me  ! 
I  cry  beat." 

44  Bravo,  John  !  here's  my  hand, 
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and  no  glove  on  ;  a  good,  honest 
paw  nobody  need  be  ashamed  of 

"  Yer  honour's  a  gentleman,  every 
iuch  on  yer,  I  will  say  that  ;  but  as 
to  them  dogs,  they  can't  catch  a 
middling  lively  hedgehog." 

We  won't  take  the  keeper's  word 
for  it,  but  judge  for  ourselves  by 
getting  somehow  across  country  to 
Ravensholm. 

It  is  not  very  difficult,  either  in 
prose,  poetry,  or  substance,  to  do 
that.  If  there  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  there,  the  same  cannot 
always  be  said  of  the  period  of 
arriving.  I  was  going  to  tell  you, 
that  on  the  same  morning  our  friend 
Finnequin  was  bringing  the  wood- 
cocks to  book  at  The  Towers,  such- 
and-such  things  were  going  on  at 
Ravensholm.  But  I  should  have 
been  misunderstood  by  so  many, 
that  a  matutinal  explanation  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  I  conceive 
it  to  be  no  less  the  part  of  a  writer 
than  a  gentleman,  never — emphati- 
cally never — to  be  misunderstood. 
Innuendo  is  the  cloak  of  folly,  and 
a  true  wrap-rascal  to  boot. 

Morning !  Well,  yes,  morning 
does  break  upon  people  at  such 
queer,  straggling  times.  To  some, 
the  midsummer's  day  dawns  four  or 
five  hours  after  the  sun  has 
announced  the  fact ;  to  some,  at  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  to 
some,  it  never  dawns  at  all;  to  few 
of  us  at  nature's  hour. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  moral, 
if  not  physical,  doubt  as  to  what 
may  be  morning  or  afternoon,  we 
will  set  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
cavil  in  the  present  instance  —  it 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
when  the  Ravensholm  harriers  met ; 
noon,  was  the  announcement ;  the 
ball-room  belle's  morning  had  not 
begun,  though  the  last  stroke  of  the 
natural  morning  was  sounding.  All 
right,  where  the  real  and  artificial 
worlds  are  divided  by  an  unfathom- 
able gulf.    The  fashion  of  to-day  is 


the  folly  of  to-morrow ;  the  folly  of 
to-morrow  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
after. 

The  major's  hounds  left  their 
kennel  punctually  at  twelve  o'clock. 
There  was  a  good  meet ;  but  the 
polestar  was  wanting — Lord  Erin, 
to  the  master  of  Ravensholm's 
secret  and  great  disgust,  only  staid 
one  day  at  The  Towers,  and  was 
now  gone  on  a  long-promised  visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Keveton.  Toplofty 's 
daughter  was  not  mounted  on  her 
favourite,  Flying  Cloud,  either  ;  but 
on  a  little  vicious-looking  pale  chest- 
nut, more  like  a  cob  than  a  hunter, 
rejoicing  in  a  heavy  and  rather 
straight  shoulder,  which  spoke  more 
plainly  of  a  capsize  than  of  speed. 
His  sister  never  mounted  a  horse  in 
her  life.  It  was  a  serious  loss  ;  the 
Spanish  Don's  rigidity  and  solem- 
nity being  scarcely  toned  down 
according  to  gender.  Half  a  dozen 
of  The  Towers'  guests  were  there, 
but  not  its  owner.  At  least  a  score 
from  Squashy-cum-Duckpool,  two 
or  three  of  his  own  tenantry,  and  as 
many  J.P.'s;  all  of  them  heavy,  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  and,  according 
to  Theophilus  Burr,  heavier  as  far 
as  we  could  not  see. 

The  hunt  was  duly  paraded  before 
the  door.  The  hunt  was  in  the 
field.  The  hunt  found.  The 
dogs  gave  tongue  —  as  dogs  will* 
whether  they  are  after  game 
or  making  game.  Away  went 
puss,  and  the  hounds  did  their  best 
— small  blame  to  them — to  prevent 
her  from  ever  coming  that  trick 
again. 

National  poetry  is  like  Aaron's 
rod — it  swallows  up  all  the  rest ;  or 
like  a  steam  engine  at  the  rear  of  a 
train — it  carries  all  before  it.  Read 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  pa- 
thetic, the  most  sublime,  poetry  of 
earth's  most  favoured  sons — we  must 
be  charmed  by  the  beautiful,  touched 
by  the  pathetic,  elevated  by  the 
sublime,  enraptured  with  the  genius; 
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but  hear  one  single  note  of  na- 
tional music — and  what  national 
music  is  more  spirit-stirring  than  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry  ? — away 
with  the  beautiful,  away  with  the 
pathetic,  away  with  the  sublime  ! 
a  spontaneous  excitement  bursts 
forth ;  a  whole  hunt's  enthusiasm 
rings  out, 

"  Like  wild  bells  to  the  wild  wind.". 

Whatever  else  Toplofty's  harriers 
might  have  been,  their  music  was 
irreproachable. 

The  cry  of  the  hounds  did  not 
advance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
came fainter  and  fainter.  Finne- 
quin,  therefore,  made  strong  walking 
for  The  Towers ;  and  the  keeper, 
who  had  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  crack  shot,  said,  as  they  went 
on, — 

•  '  The  master  was  not  hunting  to- 
day. He  used  to  like  shooting  'most 
better  nor  anything;  but  he's  a  guv 
that  up  now." 

"What's  that  for,  John?  I'd 
almost  as  soon  give  up  kid  gloves, 
eh,  John?" 

"  Yer  honour  won't  forget  that. 
Well,  Sir  George  rides  most  days  to 
town,  you  see." 

"  I've  heard  he's  a  good  deal  with 
an  attorney  there." 

John  kept  one  eye  shut  for  a  long 
time  ;  a  sort  of  continuous  wink. 

"  Lord  love  'ee,  Mr.  Finnequin, 
it'll  never  come  to  lawyer's  work  ; 
you  may  take  John  Charger's  word 
for  that." 

"  Lawyer's  work  !  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Just  them  settlements  like,  yer 
honour.    But  " 

Though  there  was  nobody  to  hear, 
no  matter  how  loud  he  had  shouted 
the  answer,  for  the  beater  had  been 
sent  on  with  the  birds,  guns,  and 
dogs,  he  nevertheless  whispered, — 

"  They  do  say,  as  Sir  George  goes 
where  settlements  is  not  likely  to  be 
wanted." 


Finnequin  understood.  He  stop- 
ped sharp,  and  spoke  sharp. 

"  You're  mistaken,  John.  Sir 
George  is  an  honest  and  an  honour- 
able man.  We  may  any  of  us  ad- 
mire, nay,  must  possibly  admire,  a 
pretty  girl,  but — a  whole  hecatomb 
of  gloves  to  a  blank  cartridge,  he  is 
not  the  man  you  insinuate !  No,  no; 
he's  a  fine  manly  fellow." 

Finnequin's  little  glove  mania,  and 
somewhat  worse  manias,  if  he  have 
them,  may  be  pardoned  for  that  last 
speech.  If  you  would  not  defend 
your  absent  friend,  your  enmity  is 
too  pitiful  to  fear,  your  friendship  a 
blot. 

As  they  neared  The  Towers  the 
straw-coloured  gloves  came  out  of 
the  shooting-jacket  pocket,  and  the 
whole  manner  of  the  man  was 
changed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  deeply 
read  in  feather-growth,  but  I  am 
sure  Sir  George  de  la  Tour's  wings 
are  not  yet  sprouted;  I  cannot, 
therefore,  present  him  to  you  as 
even  externally  angelic.  I  only 
know  of  one  earthly  thing  that  is 
perfect — lovers'  eyes.  And  on  con- 
sideration, I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  those  of  the  snail  may  not 
beat  them;  for  our  slimy  friend  can 
protrude  or  withdraw  his  at  pleasure. 
There  may  be  a  query  here,  which 
we  cannot  stay  to  discuss.  I  do  not 
however  wish  you  to  have  a  worse 
opinion  of  him  than  he  deserves — ■ 
not  the  snail,  but  George  de  la  Tour. 
Let  us  then  visit  Squashy-cum- 
Duckpool  together,  and  judge  for 
ourselves. 

The  hamlet  of  former  days,  the 
subsequent  brace  of  small  parishes 
jammed  into  one,  like  a  two-draw 
telescope,  looked  all  the  fatter  for 
being  shut  up.  It  is  now  puffed  by 
prosperity  into  a  moderate-sized 
market  town.  At  the  Duckpool 
extremity  —  not  precisely  in  the 
town,  but  almost — stands  a  cottage 
whose   newly    whitewashed  front 
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shows  more  of  neatness  and  orderly- 
habit  than  its  neighbours.  The 
glaring  uniformity  of  bright,  bare 
walls  is  relieved  by  an  intermingling 
of  jasmine  and  roses,  with  the  old, 
old  clematis,  and  in  part,  fantasti- 
cally sporting  over  the  humble  roof. 
The  little  garden  of  a  few  square 
yards  can  boast  its  flowers  ;  and 
those,  arranged  with  much  of  the 
negligent  order,  that  tells  the  dis- 
poser  is  possessed  of  no  mean  per- 
ceptions of  natural  beauty.  I  have 
tried  hard  to  educate  my  own  eye 
into  admiration  of  those  gorgeous 
masses  of  brilliant  colour,  which  the 
fashion  of  our  day  thrusts  down  the 
throat  of  the  people,  but  I  cannot 
succeed.  No  matter  how  the  colours 
harmonize,  they  are  set  out  in  formal 
lines  or  lumps.  It  is  quite  a  new 
doctrine,  that  the  line  of  beauty  is 
straight :  it  is  quite  a  new  doctrine, 
that  a  bunch  of  colour  is  beauty. 
The  elements  may  be  there  :  the 
distributive  taste  anywhere  but 
there. 

So  many  things  remind  one  of  the 
difference  between  a  picnic  and  a 
dinner  party,  no  wonder  this  does. 
The  dinner  is  a  great  institution  in 
a  literary  sense,  especially  attractive 
in  its  P's  and  Q's ;  while  the  poor 
picnic  is  but  a  wild  warbler,  dis- 
porting itself  by  crag  and  mountain, 
by  dell  and  lough;  peering  into 
romantic  nooks  and  crannies  ;  loving 
sunshine  better  than  gas — which  is  a 
very  peculiar  feature  in  it,  seeing 
the  gas  is  dearly  paid  for,  and  the 
sun  is  gratis. 

When  I  first  looked  on  the  cot- 
tager's garden,  a  blossom  of  this 
picnic  class  was  there,  eclipsed  by 
few,  if  any,  of  our  floral  beauties; 
she  was  the  cultivator  of  the  plants 
which  showed,  that  however  lowly 
might  be  their  mistress,  her  tastes 
went  not  with  her  position.  Mary 
was  the  only  child  of  Widow  Chud- 
leigh,  and  the  last  humble  descend- 
ant of  the  noble  race  of  that  uame. 


As  already  told,  the  Chudleighs 
once  held  baronial  rank,  and  reigned 
over  a  vast  and  fruitful  territory. 
Broad  indeed  were  the  lands,  much 
the  gold,  and  more  the  pride,  of 
Mary's  ancestors.  But  for  many 
generations  their  representatives liad 
ceased  to  interest  the  eye  of  power. 
Mary,  as  one  of  their  proud  pro- 
genitors, would  have  trampled  on 
their  changed  fortunes  with  the 
savage  contempt  of  uncivilized 
mind;  though,  as  times  went,  highly 
civilised  body.  Between  the  great 
and  the  small  of  those  days  there 
yawned  a  huge  gulf.  It  is  being 
gradually  filled  up.  Men  begin  to 
think.it  an  honourable  distinction 
to  count  intellect  among  their 
friends,  whether  under  slate  or 
thatch ;  crown,  coronet,  crest,  or 
paper  cap,  and  the  mindless  of  all 
classes,  are  esteemed  very  much 
alike  ;  unless  on  the  tongue  of  Sir 
Pertinax. 

Mary's  father  died  young.  He 
had  been  a  woodman ;  the  chief 
mistake  of  whose  short  and  blame- 
less life,  was,  as  Mary  said,  his 
refusal  of  Major  Loftus  Toplofty's 
offer,  when  the  duties  of  forester 
was  proposed  to  him.  But  there 
was  nothing  ;  neither  praise,  nor 
profit,  nor  love  for  his  wife  (and 
that  love  was  honest  and  true)  could 
ever  induce  him  to  follow  his  voca- 
tion there,  where  his  ancestors  had 
been  rulers.  It  was  not  dislike  to 
the  present  owner,  who  had  then 
only  lately  taken  possession  :  nor 
what  is  commonly  understood  by 
pride.  We  don't  always  give  credit 
enough  to  the  beatings  of  a  heart 
under  a  frieze  jacket.  No,  it  was 
not  pride;  "  Just,"  as  he  said  him- 
self, "  a  strange  feeling  came  over 
him  at  the  thought  of  cutting  down 
a  stick  o'th'  place." 

Place  :  aye,  there  it  is  ;  the  fond- 
ness of  recollection,  the  spell  of  an 
indistinct  past  quivering  before  us, 
like  the  tremulous  vapor  of  summer 
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heat,  deluding  our  senses  into  the 
notion  of  something  tangible.  A 
gentleman  of  the  olden  time  says, 
H  He  is  the  most  unhappy  who  has 
never  known  adversity.''  I  bow 
low  to  the  ancient  authority,  but 
it  is 'not  strikingly  deferential,  never- 
theless, for  the  stars  have  whispered 
to  me,  that  he  who  wants  the  cor- 
rection of  adversity  is  far  more 
unhappy  and  pitiable.  To  Will 
Chudleigh,  adversity  was  the  normal 
condition.  He  was  born  in  its  midst; 
the  rockers  of  his  cradle  had  been 
burned  to  keep  life  in  the  family  ; 
a  rough  and  rugged  childhood ;  a 
manhood — such  as  he  made  it.  How 
dare  he  refuse  work  when  it  was 
offered  ]  What  business  had  he 
with  anything  like  refinement — we 
will  not  say  of  manners,  but  of 
thought  ]  Is  not  brain  as  much 
hereditary  as  chin  ?  Ages,  and 
sometimes  a  single  generation,  will 
alter  both  ;  though  both  are  often 
wondrously  persistent. 

If  this  man's  little  girl  had  nothing 
of  the  lobster  about  her — in  the 
matter  of  casting  her  sheM — she  was 
obliged,  according  to  the  school-girl's 
account,  to  let  out  the  tucks.  She 
grew ;  she  would  grow ;  and  there 
does  not  seem  any  reason  on  earth, 
or  under  the  earth,  or  above  the 
earth,  or  on  any  side  of  the  earth, 
why  she  should  not  grow.  In  fact, 
when  we  make  her  acquaintance, 
she  had  grown  up — mind,  she  was 
human — -into  something  short  of 
perfection,  if  not  of  stature. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Well,  mother,  how  is  Mary,  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  Better,  thank  God,  my  dear 
boy." 

Mother  !  dear  boy  ! 

Would  not  Squashy-cum-Duck- 
pool  have  turned  up  the  whites,  or 
yellows,  of  its  eyes  if  it  had  heard 
that ! 


This  was  the  day  Finnequin  was 
cock-shooting  ;  and  on  which  Sir 
George  had  ridden  to  the  town,  as 
the  keeper  truly  said.  He  put  up 
his  horse,  as  usual,  at  the  Green 
Dragon  ;  a  peculiar-looking  animal, 
with  protruded  tongue  and  spiral 
tail,  having  an  exaggerated  arrow- 
head stuck  on  to  the  wrong  end.  It 
was  still  more  eccentric  from  the 
brightest  of  bright  scarlet  paint 
having  been  so  liberally  administered 
as  to  laugh  to  scorn  every  precon- 
ception of  scale,  which  we  could 
have  hardly  expected  from  its  ver- 
dant name ;  but  names  are  sadly 
muddled  up  now-a-days  ;  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  all  shovelled  to- 
gether to  make  something,  which  is 
presently  evaporated  into  nothing — 
amoral  thimble-rig — save  the  mark  ! 
Our  Green  Dragon  had  been  done 
into  scarlet  in  consequence  of  a  hunt- 
dinner  held  under  the  monster  an- 
nually. Nobody  can  deny  but  it 
was  a  brilliant  idea,  at  least,  as 
materially  connected  with  bristles 
and  pigments ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  taken  such  hold  of  the  ener- 
getic host  that  he  decorated  his 
table  and  every  available  space  in 
the  apartment  with  flowers  of  the 
same  dashing  hue,  all  intended  to 
match  the  sporting-coats.  His 
widow  is  a  pattern  widow ;  she 
respects  the  expense  of  contending 
against,  or  altering,  her  late  hus- 
band's arrangements  ;  and  therefore 
submits,  with  pathetic  philosophy, 
to  the  rains  and  the  staius  of  many 
seasons  on  the  jacket  of  her  dragon. 

His  horse  having  been  put  up, 
Sir  George  walked  on  to  Dame 
Chudleigh's  cottage.  The  question 
with  which  this  chapter  opens  was 
from  him ;  the  answer,  from  Mary's 
mother  ;  and  both  question  and 
answer  may  be  thought  strange, 
even  by  others  than  the  Squashy 
gossips.  Sir  George  addressed  the 
senior  by  the  dearest  epithet  in  the 
world — " mother:"  (must  we  except 
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wife?)  and  she,  in  return,  called 
him,  "her  dear  boy."  As  in  ninety- 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  puzzle 
lies  in  a  nutshell :  Lady  de  la  Tour's 
husband  died  two  days  before  the 
birth  of  her  child,  the  present  Sir 
George.  She  loved  her  husband 
dearly,  deeply,  devotedly,  and  the 
terrible  shock  deprived  her  of  the 
happier  mother's  solace.  Mary  Chud- 
leigh  had  been  born  the  day  before, 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  became  the 
baby  baronet's  nurse.  As  his  foster- 
mother,  surely  here  was  a  sufficient 
bond  to  gag  the  rampant  scandal. 
Oh,  no :  — 

u  What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  sland'rous 
tongue." 

And  for  the  rest,  as  he  grew  up,  he 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  early, 
affectionate  names  of  mother  and 
child.  We  are  easily  persuaded  to 
what  we  like,  and  her  love  for  him 
was  as  great  as  his  for  her.  She 
could  not  then  help  treating  the  rich 
baronet  as  the  poor  cottager's  child. 
Pity  there  is  not  more  of  this  feeling; 
but  for  the  most  part  gold  contrives 
to  rub  it  off  the  slate  of  life.  A 
hard  hand  and  a  raptorial  finger 
write  up  instead  the  word  "  self." 
The  hard  palm  and  claw-like  con- 
tinuations do  not  explain  the  word, 
and  it  most  commonly  drops  into  a 
paraphrastical  piece  of  advice  :  Get 
what  you  can,  how  you  can — lie, 
cheat,  lick  the  dust,  take  off  your 
cap  to  sin;  only  get  what  you  can, 
how  you  can. 

We  have  seen  the  close  link 
between  The  Towers  and  Dame 
Chudleigh's  cottage,  which  was  in 
fact  worked  into  shape  at  the  birth 
of  the  juniors  ;  yet, 

With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,' 1 
certain  industrious  people,  fol- 
lowing out  their  aspiring  nature, 
thought  to  make  much  of  them- 
selves, by  making  little  of  their 
neighbours — coining  capital  out  of  a 
soap-bubble. 


Five  minutes  after  the  arrival 
of  Sir  George  at  the  cottage,  he  was 
on  his  way  back  to  that  scarlet 
abomination,  the  Green  Dragon. 
Ostler  had  an  eye  upon  him  a  long 
distance  off,  and  upon  the  Christmas 
five-pound  note  as  well.  His  horse 
came  through  the  arch  of  the  gate- 
way, as  his  owner  appeared  within 
two  steps  of  it.  In  the  saddle  a  nod, 
and  a  "Thank  you,  Hill,"  and  away 
trotted  the  master  of  The  Towers. 

When  Sir  George  reached  home, 
he  found  one  or  two  of  the  hunters 
and  shooters  there  before  him.  Two 
or  three  were  in  the  billiard-room, 
and  one  young  lady  in  the  solitude 
of  the  library. 

A  house  without  a  library  is 
terribly  animal — body  without  soul. 
But  it  seems  an  odd  place  to  find  a 
young  lady  in,  especially  when  there 
was  a  house  full  of  beaux  and  belles — 
rings  and  ribbons.  Could  there  have 
been  no  sort  or  amount  of  amuse- 
ment or  information  gathered  here  ? 
It  were  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose so.  T{iua-voce  communications, 
whether  wit,  wisdom,  or  neither, 
have  generally  more  fascinations  for 
the  young  than  alf  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  owls,  all  the  wit  in  which  no 
end  of  pats  of  butter  are  wrapped, 
or  all  the  neither  of  the  nervous 
novelist.  Don't,  however,  for  a 
moment  fancy  that  in  student  days 
rule  is  so  often  stretched  into  ferule 
for  no  end. 

The  literary  lady  in  question  was 
the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Lady 
de  la  Tour's  brother,  a  roue  who 
married  pretty  poverty,  deserted  it 
on  the  first  touch  of  a  false  note, 
showed  the  white  feather,  and  on 
being  pitched  down  the  stairs  of  a 
gambling-house  received  injuries 
from  which  he  died  in  forty-eight 
hours.  The  mother  struggled  on 
for  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  want  and 
g'  ief  were  too  much  even  for  a  life 
beaten  into  hard  apathy,  and  she 
died,  leaving  behind  her  a  little 
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daughter  and  a  touching  appeal  to 
her  husband's  sister.  From  that 
time  Ada  Locksley  found  a  home  at 
The  Towers.  No  striking  peculiarity 
marked  her  childhood,  unless  it  may 
have  been  the  precocious  knowledge 
she  had  of  her  own  beauty.  She 
grew  up  dark-browed,  strongly 
marked  but  handsome  featured,  a 
little  defiant,  the  least  shadow  of  a 
thought  sly,  an  excellent  musician, 
and  never  by  any  violent  demon- 
stration showed  her  desire  to  run  in 
double  harness.  At  the  time  we 
meet  with  her  in  The  Towers'  library, 
she  is  travelling  fast  toward  her 
thirtieth  year,  and  has  been  rather 
blue  of  late,  though  they  do  say  that 
were  she  put  upon  a  green  leaf,  she 
would  have  a  greenish  cast ;  if  upon 
a  scarlet  geranium,  a  red  tinge ;  and 
if  upon  a  yellow,  a  shade  of  jaundice; 
character-weakness  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  these  varying 
shades  of  colour. 

"  Well,  Ada ;  how  comes  this  ? 
Alone — and  all  these  people  in  the 
house ! " 

"  Yes,  George.  You  know  I've 
begun  the  study  of  the  '  Curiosities 
of  Natural  History.'  " 

"  Can't  you  find  any  among  the 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  among 
books?" 

"  Why  no,  George  ;  I  think  not. 
They  carry  that  queer  commodity, 
intellect,  about  with  them,  and 
there's  no  arriving  at  the  certainty 
of  things  with  that  in  the  way. 
They're  always  veering  about :  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  an  hour. 
If  stuck  in  one  place,  like  a  weather- 
cock, they  stWl  twist  round  and 
round,  and  can't  be  constant — tad- 
poles to-day,  frogs  to-morrow.  I 
want  certainty." 

"  Of  course  you  do." 

"  Now  don't  be  rude.  I  know 
what  you  mean,  and  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

"  I  do ;  almost  as  well  as  cousin 
Ada  herself." 


"  I  want  explanations  of — " 
"  That  is  to  say  from — " 
"How  absurd  you  are.  I  want 
explanations  of  such  things  as  these: 
some  birds  are  without  gall-bladder, 
parrots  and  pigeons  for  instance, 
yet  they  perform  like  functions  as 
other  birds.  Some  fish  without  air- 
bladders  still  rise  to  the  surface  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  those  that  have 
them,  the  two  kinds  of  mackerel,  for 
example.  Then  we  have  some  birds 
with  the  same  hollow  bones,  and  the 
same  extensive  membranous  cavities 
between  the  muscles  and  the  skin, 
all  communicating  with  the  lungs — 
air- tubes,  in  fact — which  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  aid  flight.  Ostriches 
have  the  same,  but  don't  fly,  and 
I've  been  looking  for  some  book 
that  could  satisfy  me  on  such  anoma- 
lies." 

"Apply  to  Tom  Finnequin.  I 
hear  he  can  not  only  shoot,  but  give 
you  the  history  of  what  he  shoots — 
and  a  good  deal  more.  Aha  !  am 
I  as  good  a  shot  as  he  is  ?  "  and  he 
abruptly  left  the  lady  to  her  re- 
searches, something  not  unlike  the 
very  faintest  reflection  of  a  blush, 
slightly  deepening  the  dark  cheek. 
As  Sir  George  passed  out,  a  flash 
of  the  eye  followed  him,  not  a  little 
—  no ;  a  lady's  look  cannot  be 
savage  or  vindictive  ;  we  must  call 
Ada  Locksley's  brilliant — black  eyes 
have  a  common  trick  of  being  so. 
A  muttering,  too,  was  heard,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  thunder  of 
the  flash  ? 

66  They  say  you're  a  clever  man, 
George.  I  suppose  you  are,  only 
sadly  deficient  in  caution  ;  what  you 
were  once  pleased  to  call  '  my 
slyness.'  I  have  not  forgot,  George 
dear,  trust  me  for  that." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

An  American,  Professor  Dawson, 
says, 

"  The  plan  of   creation  was  so 
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vast,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  was  not  big  enough  to  hold 
it !  it  required  a  series  of  earths, 
one  after  the  other,  to  develop 
it." 

Here  is  a  nice  bit  of  applied 
geology  for  us  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  confusion.  Were  the  surface  of 
the  world  intended  to  supply  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I 
should  agree  with  the  lecturer — it 
would  take  a  good  many  earths. 
What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Multiplied  earths,  geology,  and  in 
a  novel,  too !  oh,  fye !  you  don't 
seem  to  know  what  a  novel  is.  I'll 
tell  you.  It  is  light  literature,  sir — 
very  corky  indeed — made  to  swim 
on  the  shallowest  pools.  It  is  all 
crosses  and  losses,  and  kisses  and 
blisses.  It  is  like  punch ;  not  the 
big  funny  fellow  with  the  large  P., 
that  laughs  at  us  every  week,  but 
punch  with  a  small  p — ,  sugar, 
and  lemon,  and  water,  and  alcohol ; 
mix  up  the  ingredients  with  a  little 
spice,  if  you  have  such  a  thing  on 
hand,  if  not,  it  will  do  perfectly  well 
without.  You  mistake  me,  friend  : 
it  was  only  a  hint,  that  one  surface 
earth  could  not  hold  the  sin  of  the 
world,  that  I  was  going  to  apply  to 
a  little  scene  in  the  library  of  The 
Towers. 

Count  Gerowski  was  introduced  to 
English  and  Irish  society,  as  a  Polish 
expatriated  patriot.  Ada  Locksley 
had  known  something  about  him, 
before  he  accompanied  the  Belhavens 
to  The  Towers,  though  she  had  never 
mentioned  his  name  there.  She  was 
a  clever  girl ;  she  knew  much,  and 
guessed  more.  She  saw  him  and 
saw  through  him  ;  and  when  most 
of  the  gentlemen  had  sought  their 
own  amusements,  he  observed  a 
signal,  and  obeyed  it  in  great  per- 
perplexity.  The  pair  met  in  the 
library;  in  most  country  houses,  the 
least  frequented,  and  consequently, 
best  adapted  place  to  the  present 


purpose  of  a  quiet  conference  and 
confidence. 

The  lady  did  not  leave  the  gentle- 
man long  in  suspense  as  to  her 
motives. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  !  " 

"  Mademoiselle  is  one  ange." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  Count  : 
the  story's  not  new  to  me.  Besides, 
I'm  too  poor  for  your  market.  You 
see,  when  it  suits  my  purpose,  I  can 
be  almost  as  blunt  as  Jack  Top- 
lofty." 

"  Which  shew  new  beauty  in  all 
change." 

"  Pooh  !  None  of  that  stuff 
between  you  and  me.  All  I  seek 
just  now  is  strict  confidence." 

The  Pole  placed  his  right  hand 
somewhere  about  the  front  of  his 
shirt,  and  bowed  profoundly. 

'•'Mademoiselle  may  trust  her  life 
to  the  humblest  of  her  servants." 

"  I  know  I  may." 

This  was  said  boldly,  dashingly, 
and  the  little  approach  to  softness, 
that  ever  flowed  from  a  naturally 
harsh  voice,  had  completely  died 
out.  The  count  elevated  his  eye- 
brows, in  more  surprise  than  he 
generally  allowed  his  bland  features 
to  betray." 

"  Your  astonishment  at  my  ready 
belief  is  genuine,  sir ;  and  you  shall 
acknowledge  directly  it  has  a  sound 
foundation.  Shall  I  whisper  a  word 
in  your  ear  ?  " 

He  bent  toward  her ;  and  surely 
no  man  ever  before  started  back 
from  a  handsome  woman  in  such 
undisguised  terror.  His  small  eyes 
protruded  as  far  as  such  insignifi- 
cancies  could  ;  while  his  natural 
pallor  was  deepened  to  a  sort  of  ashy 
grey,  so  tinged  as  almost  to  look 
like  tissue-paper  laid  over  deep 
black. 

u  So  you  see,  my  friend,  if  you 
can  win  Sarah  Belhaven,  do  :  I 
won't  be  the  lion  in  your  path." 

"  And  what  is  the  cost  ?  " 

"That  you  kick  the  lion  out  of 
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my  path  ;  ay,  any  number  of  lions! 
and  if  two  heads  grow  for  every 
one  cut  off,  so  much  the  more  work 
for  you.  What  is  the  cost  ?  To  be 
Ada  Locksley's  slave ;  to  do  her 
bidding  faithfully,  effectively,  un- 
questioningly." 

"And  to  excel  her  in  cunning 
and  vindictiveness,  if  I  can." 

"  You  are  to  hold  your  peace,  sir, 
and  listen  to  me.  The  vindictive- 
ness is  mine !  I  would  not  forego 
it  for  a  crown  !  Take  your  own 
share  of  the  cunning,  and  welcome. 
It  is  a  poor  heritage.  It  suits  low 
birth  and  a  mean  spirit,  whatever 
may  be  the  rank.  It  is  but  a 
grovelling  thing  after  all,  like  an 
Indian  jungle,  one  don't  always  see 
one's  way  clearly  ;  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty of  penetration  ;  and  in  the 
very  moment  of  success,  there  is 
always  risk  of  the  tiger's  spring, 
of  something  to  overawe  you,  of 
something  to  master  you,  of  some- 
thing to  tear  you  in  pieces !  it's  the 
cowardice  of  crime.  But  vindic- 
tiveness is  a  power,  a  sweeping 
passion  of  the  human  mind,  driving 
all  things  before  it ;  the  lash  of 
ocean,  the  sirocco  of  the  desert,  the 
flame  and  molten  rock  from  below, 
the  lightning  cloud  of  destruction  from 
above — what  are  these  ?  types,  types 
at  best,  of  earth's  dearest  daring — a 
vindictive  soul.  This  I  keep  to 
myself.  Take  you  the  cunning." 
Her  eye  glared,  her  cheek  flushed, 
her  bosom  heaved,  her  fine  figure 
dilated ;  the  beautiful  fury  raged 
where  the  woman  stood  before. 

A  plan  was  then  discussed, 
which  presented  no  difficulties  what- 
ever to  the  young  lady.  Her  will 
executed  ;  ten  thousand  pounds  the 
prioe. 

" But,  mademoiselle,  Bill  Sweeps" 
(how  came  he  to  name  that  man? 
he  had  never  been  mentioned) — • 
"  Bill  Sweeps  can  do  more  than  you 
suspect.    Letters  would  answer." 

"No,  they  would  not.  Letters 


are  traitors.  See,  what  traitors 
they  are.  George  received  one  the 
other  day,  bearing  the  signature  of 
that  worthy  person, and  immediately 
took  it  to  his  muff  of  an  attorney, 
David  Dunstable  Hyde.  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  the  real  Simon  Pure, 
though  his  weak  mother  did.  It, 
however,  made  all  plain  to  my  mind; 
I  had  seen  Bill  Sweeps's  writing 
before." 

"  You     are     wonderful,  Miss 
Locksley." 
She  smiled. 

"  Trust  no  one,  and  nothing.  All 
must  be  done  in  your  own  proper 
person." 

"  I  must,  however,  have  this 
fortnight  to  my  Lady  Sarah." 

"What  of  Cousin  Gore?" 

"  Oh,  he  one  buffoon  !  " 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  and 
don't  talk  like  a  buffoon  to  me.  I 
know  Irish  character  ;  full  of  fun — 
and  honour.  Remember,  in  a  fort- 
night the  party  here  will  break  up. 
Count  Gerowski  <will  then  be  pre- 
pared even  for  California,  if  neces- 
sary." 

"  Suppose  Lady  Sarah  agree  that 
she  become—" 

' "  Your  wife,  Lady  Sarah  Gerow- 
ski ?  Impossible." 

How  proudly  disdain  was  stamped 
on  every  feature  of  that  dark  face  ! 

"Young  ladies  have  done  what 
more  strange  than  that;"  and  a  glance 
was  directed  toward  Ada,  which  it 
is  quite  as  well  she  did  not  see. 

"No  matter,  sir!"  and  she 
stamped  impatiently  and  imperi- 
ously. "If  a  journey  to  California 
be  on  the  cards,  you  will  go,  even  at 
the  expense  of  honeymoonish  sugar- 
plums. Of  course  you  must  visit 
Poland,  look  after  your  estates,  and 
the  like.    Is  it  not  so,  count  ?  " 

"  What  mind  mademoiselle  has 
possess  !  " 

"  Don't  be  silly.  We  understand 
each  other  ;  that's  enough.  Make 
the  best  you  can  of  the  fortnight, 
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which  ends,  don't  forget,  the  day 
after  the  Ravensholm  absurdity." 

To  say  that  her  countenance 
was  a  hard,  set  countenance ;  that 
her  mien  was  defiant ;  her  step  de- 
termined ;  that  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  in  tragedy  fashion,  strong 
in  her  own  will — would  be  to  give 
her  less  actress-credit  than  she  de- 
served. Where  she  could  plan  and 
storm  in  safety,  it  was  all  very  well 
to  do  it  naturally.  But  she  did  not 
know  what  she  might  find  on  the 
other  side  the  door,  for  it  opened 
into  a  wide  corridor.  She  turned 
the  handle  gently — not  timidly,  but 
with  quiet  nonchalance,  and  as 
gently  and  as  quietly  went  forth. 
Had  anybody  seen  the  aspect  on  the 
inside  that  door,  and  anybody  seen 
the  aspect  on  the  outside  that  door, 
they  would  have  made  a  capital 
modern  instance  of  the  two  knights 
who  wrangled  about  the  shield  at 
the  cross-roads  for — an  opinion  ! 

The  count  watched  the  door  close 
with  a  deferential,  half  inclination 
of  the  body ;  and  when  it  was 
securely  shut,  instead  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  terrible  apprehensions,  or 
drawing  himself  proudly  and  fiercely 
up,  he  deliberately  sat  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  and  crossing  his  legs, 
caressed  his  smooth  square  chin. 
It  was  the  peculiar  smoothness  of 
face,  and  light  figure,  that  disguised 
his  age.  No  one  would  have  given 
him  more  than  thirty,  though  he  could 
not  have  been  under  forty-five.  He 
sat  there,  passinghis  finger  and  thumb 
over  his  chin,  and  muttering, — 

"How,  by  all  the  internals,  came 
that  wild  cat  to  know  all  she  does  ? 
Her  slave,  am  I  ?  Take  care,  Ada 
Locksley !  our  paths  may  lay  to- 
gether, perhaps  ;  perhaps  not. 
Vindictive!  Keep  it,  young  lady, 
keep  it ;  it  is  a  luxury,  and  luxuries 
don't  pay,  don't  pay.  Cunning  is 
its  master  any  day.  Never  let  feel- 
ing creep  in  when  you  want  to 
carry  a  point,  mind  that." 


He  ruminated  for  some  time  longer, 
and  when  next  seen, he  was  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  the  billiard-room. 

A  country  house,  filled  chiefly 
with  sportsmen,  is  not  very  enter- 
taining outside  the  charmed  circle. 
There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  diver- 
sion in  embryo  on  the  Locksley 
side ;  and  a  modicum  of  a  love 
passage  between  Lady  Sarah  and 
Gerowski.  That's  wrong ;  there 
was  no  love  between  the  two — no 
love,  whatever,  on  either  side,  un- 
less it  could  be  harmonized  out  of 
interest  and  indifference. 

One  morning,  after  the  other 
guests  had  separated,  each  in  pur- 
suit of  his  own  particular  amuse- 
ment, Lady  Sarah  and  the  count 
were  alone  in  the  drawing-room,, 
to  which  those  who  had  no  special 
pursuit  for  the  moment  retired.. 
Lady  Sarah  rose. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you, 
count ;  but  there  is  the  best  society 
on  the  tables,"  and  she  pointed  to 
books  and  papers  in  abundance, 
both  for  display  and  use. 

44  Pardon,  Lady  Sarah,  there  is 
no  society  equal  one  ;  and  though 
a  poor  Pole  is  far  below  an  earl's 
daughter,  as  the  world  judge,  love 
do  not  so  believe.  You  have  seen,, 
and  you  cannot  have  make  mistake, 
how  dearly  I  have  love  even  the 
smallest — "  here  he  took  her  hand 
and  was  about  to  pour  forth  a 
goodly  amount  of  pathetic  affection, 
or  affectation — which  every  sensible 
woman  hates  —  when  she  gently 
withdrew  her  hand,  saying — 

u  This  must  not  go  on,  count.  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  deceive  your- 
self, for  an  instant ;  and  beg  you. 
will  not  think  I  speak  harshly,, 
when  I  say  your  wishes  can  never 
be  carried  out;"  and  she  was 
moving  toward  the  door,  as  it 
opened,  and  Ada  entered. 

"  Indeed  !  I'm  sure!"  said  the 
black  beauty,  "  I  thought  my  aunt 
was  here." 
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Lady  Sarah  was  gone. 

"  So,  sir,  it  won't  do.  Your 
winning  pallor  can  only  be  interest- 
ing to  very  young  girls,  over  whom 
the  romance  cf  reality  (don't 
smile,  there  is  such  a  thing  ;  are 
you  not  yourself  a  proof  of  it?) 
has  a  strong  and  pernicious  sway. 
Good.  Now  that  silly  dream  of 
fortune  is  at  an  end,  you  will  be  able 
to  bend  your  pliant  mind  the  more 
steadily  to  my  work.  In  two  days 
all  the  country  round  will  concen- 
trate at  Ravensholm,  and  the  next 
hour  that  strikes  after  that,  strikes 
for  action." 

A  smile,  a  nod,  and  Ada  had  left 
the  room. 

The  brighter  the  neighbour's 
light,  the  darker  and  deeper  the 
shadow  thrown  over  the  envious 
soul.  The  dust  and  turmoil  of  sin 
is  no  joke  ;  and  how  often  its  serious 
purpose  is  set  aside,  and  the  sinner 
subjected  to  the  added  sting  of  dis- 
appointment—  always  the  greater 
according  to  the  quantity  of  malice — 
need  not  be  told  ;  it  is  plain  to  all 
of  us.  Ada,  however,  feared  no 
failure,  supported  as  she  was  by 
the  respectable  commodity,  Bill 
Sweeps,  and  his  exponent,  Stanis- 
laus Count  Gerowski. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

We  all  of  us  set  up  our  fancy  teeto- 
tums and  spin  away  to  our  heart's 
content  whenever  we  can.  There's 
no  denying  that.  The  major's  play- 
thing, as  we  know,  was  an  enormous 
craving  for  distinction,  a  great  and 
glorious  aspiration  after  taking  the 
moon's  pride  for  his  model,  shining 
by  reflection.  But  he  was  better  off 
than  the  moon,  or  the  man  in  it,  or 
any  number  of  men  in  it — he  had 
two  sources  of  reflection,  one  from 
a  golden  surface,  the  other  from  that 
of  rank,  which  is  of  various  metals, 
and  consequent  degrees  of  bright- 
ness.   Since  he  could  not  be  the 


sun,  he  would  be  our  great  satellite, 
distributing  an  effulgence  not  his 
own,  or  a  darkness  which  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  wondered  why  the 
light  shone  upon  it. 

Lord  Erin  had  returned  to  The 
Towers  two  days  before  the  Ravens- 
holm fete,  to  the  extreme  delectation 
of  the  giver  of  that  fete. 

One  man  likes  to  grow  a  big 
cucumber ;  another  man  likes  to  eat 
it.  I  recommend  both,  Not  only 
do,  but  profit  by  doing,  or  let  others 
profit ;  failing  this,  you're  a  "  gone 
'coon."  Toplofty  loved  the  reward, 
but  did  not  care  about  the  tedious- 
ness  of  growth.  He  had  easily 
secured  all  at  The  Towers.  The  list 
of  J.  P.'s  and  other  country  gentle- 
men was  a  long  one,  and  there  was 
even  a  sprinkling  of  baronets.  All 
Squashy-cum-Duekpool  brought  up 
the  rear :  it  was  a  popularity  day, 
and  the  rear  was  profuse  indeed ; 
keeping  its  place,  too,  pretty  strictly 
among:  the  ba^ra^e  wagons,  having; 

©  CO    ©  DO  J  © 

an  indistinct  notion  the  commissariat 
was  somewhere  in  that  direction. 
This  temptation  kept  them  a  little 
in  the  background  perhaps,  which 
is  not  a  common  failing  of  their  class. 
They  thought,  however,  and  not 
unreasonably,  that  they  could  not 
eat  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch ; 
there  would  consequently  be  plenty 
of  time,  after  they  could  do  no  more 
of  the  greedy,  to  join  the  "  gentry  " 
in  snowballing  Aunt  Sally,  or  in 
any  other  recreation  that  might 
froth  up. 

The  day  arrived,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  time.  The  earth  had  got 
a  chill,  which  had  already  lasted  a 
week.  Light  snow  had  fallen  early 
in  the  week,  and  a  deeper  fall  two 
days  before  the  exhibition  of  the 
wild  beasts.  A  regiment  of  sweepers 
had  been  at  work;  every  path,  shrub- 
bery, garden,  and  piece  of  pleasure- 
ground  where  the  crowd  might 
stray,  had    been   carefully  swept. 
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The  greenhouses,  stores,  and  con- 
servatories were  in  grand  order,  and, 
as  might  be  naturally  expected,  they 
were  in  grand  request  too. 

So  far  as  human  arrangements 
were  concerned,  there  was  a  notice- 
able difference  between  the  present 
and  most  other  fetes  of  the  kind,  the 
absence  of  tents.  One  only  spread 
its  fair  cupola  to  the  freezing  em- 
brace ;  one,  and  that  was  under  the 
orders  of  Jack.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sporting  world,  never- 
theless ;  and  although  two  foxes' 
brushes  crossed  over  the  entrance 
might  mislead  people  on  entering 
they  were  soon  disenchanted.  The 
house  itself  did  tent-duty,  and  did  it 
right  well,  Miss  Becky's  parsimo- 
nious tendencies  notwithstanding. 
Everything,  from  pines  to  pistachio- 
nuts,  from  pomade  to  porter,  from 
dindes-aux-truffes  to  eau  sucree, 
was  there. 

Nature  being  the  least  little  bit 
more  powerful  than  man,  the  meet 
was  necessarily  at  an  hour  when 
some  of  the  guests  had  hardly  rubbed 
the  sleep  out  of  their  eyes  ;  and 
others  were  asking  their  friends  to 
.pinch  them,  to  make  sure  they  were 
not  somnambulists.  Being  dark  at 
4  p.m.,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  natives  their  three  hours' 
invasion,  that  the  cards  should 
announce  from  one  o'clock  to  four. 

At  ten  minutes  past  one  what  a 
crowd  was  there  ;  by  two  most  were 
assembled  ;  some  three  or  four  only  of 
the  Squashy  indwellers  being  rather 
behind  time.  These  happened  to  be 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  county 
generally,  and  stood  out  from  the 
bulk,  like  the  nearer  planets  from  the 
more  remote.  Among  them  was 
our  early  acquaintance,  Dr.  Master- 
manu,  and  "  honest  Davy."  Sir  James 
Snapp  was  one  of  the  county  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  Poor-law  guardian  ; 
the  other  was  "  indisposed"  to  attend. 
And  the  great  growth  of  all,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Keveton,"  were  un- 


avoidably prevented."  Politics  were 
credited  with  having  dug  the  gulf 
that  lay  between  the  absent  member 
and  the  lord  of  Ravensholm.  Loftus, 
the  tailor's  son,  was,  in  spite  of  his 
tuft,  a  liberal;  Mr.  Lifford  Pryse,  a 
conservative.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  striking — the  guinea 
Pryse  could  afford  to  bestow  gained 
him  heart-gratitude  ;  and  the  ten 
Major  Loftus  Toplofty  gave  brought 
him  an  amazing  deal  of  corporeal 
demonstration,  crossing  of  arms  over 
the  chest,  genuflexions  innumerable, 
and  a  profuse  sho  w  of  upturned  eyes. 
He  prized  all  this.  Of  course  he 
did  ;  it  was  the  presumed  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  superiority  by  his  own 
order,  no  matter  how  far  he  might 
now  be  removed  from  it.  And  let  us 
say  what  we  will,  the  applause  of  our 
superiors,  and  the  reverence  of  our 
inferiors,  are  not  equal  to  the  smile 
of  approbation  of  our  own  class — 
the  one  is  often  bestowed  without 
thought,  the  other  with  too  much. 

The  gathering  at  Ravensholm 
Priory  was  a  great  gathering  and  a 
great  success. 

After  as  many  corners  of  the 
house,  as  it  could  get  at,  had  been 
spied  into  by  the  Squashy  flood,  and 
the  statues  and  floral  decorations  of 
the  hall  had  been  duly  admired — 
and  which  were  deserving  more 
critical  admiration  than  they  could 
bestow — a  little  stream  of  guests 
was  seen  to  trickle  in  a  particular 
direction,  in  a  line  to  the  left  of  the 
main  building.  It  was  headed  by 
Cousin  Gore;  and  swelled  and 
swelled,  till  augmented  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  assembled  ;  all 
evidently  tending  to  some  point  of 
principal  attraction.  Independent 
of  this,  might  be  seen,  dotted  about, 
a  couple  of  politicians,  hooked  on 
to  each  other  by  a  button — stud- 
grooms,  as  Burr  always  called  them; 
a  pair  of  young  people,  talking  of 
the  lasting,  lasting  happiness  in 
store  for  them — squaring  the  circle; 
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no  dream — only  a  fact,  to  be  accom- 
plished. A  few  more  oddities  were 
scattered  up  and  down,  riding  their 
own  pet  hobbies ;  while  a  few 
loitered  long  in  the  refreshment 
rooms.  From  these,  one  might  now 
and  then  hear  funny  little  jerking 
speeches. 

44  I  say,  Tom,  old  sleeve-board  is 
giving  us  gooseberry  champagne." 

"I'd  as  soon  have  gooseberry 
fool,  Jim." 

"  Maybe,  you  may  be  getting 
that  nearer  hand." 

"Ain't  Jack  a  stunner  though, 
now  she's  got  on  girl's  toggery?  " 

44  Give  me  that  black  'un  from 
The  Towers." 

"  Take  her;  and  get  your  hair 
combed  with  a  three-legged  stool." 

As  may  be  supposed,  these  were 
some  of  the  unaccustomed  from 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool  ;  some  of 
the  "  elegant  extracts "  from  the 
four  quarters  of  that  borough. 

In  following  Cousin  Gore  we 
shall  find  most  of  our  friends.  As 
Dr.  Mastermann  and  two  of  his 
daughters  were  travelling  in  the 
same  direction  they  heard  a  voice, 
not  from  the  main  throng,  but  from 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  a  belt 
of  shrubs,  which  the  crowd  passed 
at  one  point  on  its  way  to  the  cen- 
tral scene  of  attraction.  All  the 
voice  said  was, 

<•  Tally-ho!  Dr.  Mastermann." 

The  doctor's  small  party  pulled  up. 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,  how  could 
you-" 

44  Forgot  I'd  got  this  flimsy  rub- 
bish upon  me,  instead  of  my  own 
dear,  good,  beautiful,  useful  habit?" 
said  Jack,  as  she  pushed  through 
the  screen  of  bushes,  and  shook  the 
doctor  and  his  girls  cordially  by  the 
hand,  as  well  as  bits  of  snow  from 
her  garments. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Mastermann  and 
my  friend,  young  positive  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Mastermann  is  not  exactly 
under  her  husband's,  but  under  the 


doctor's,  hands  for  a  few  days.  She 
has  got  a  formidably  bad  cold  ;  and 
my  other  daughter  wished  to  stay 
with  her." 

44  Indeed,  then  I  wish  they  were 
here."  And  she  flicked  off  imaginary 
morsels  of  snow  in  a  rather  ab- 
stracted manner  for  a  fast  lady, 
whose  stock  of  44  advanced  opinion  " 
ought  to  keep  her  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

44  You  know,  Miss  Toplofty,  I 
never  preach." 

44  You  practice  though,  some- 
times." 

44  Practicing  and  preaching  —  I 
don't  like  introducing  strangers ; 
but  if  I  ever  did  preach,  you  atf'ord 
me  a  text.  You  have  a  noble  con- 
stitution ;  don't  lean  too  heavily 
on  it." 

She  looked  up  with  a  deep  femi- 
nine sportiveness  that  was  often  to 
be  traced  on  her  countenance  by 
those  who  cared  to  see  it. 

44  Doctor,  doctor!  the  light  of  a  star 
reaches  the  earth,  not  its  heat.  We 
love  the  light,  but  cannot  appreciate 
the  heat.  There's  astronomy  for 
you  !  You  did  not  think  I  was  up 
to  that." 

44  There's  a  better  thing  than  as- 
tronomy in  it,  though.  What  did 
you  seek  me  for  ?  your  groom  is 
well." 

44  He  is ;  but  that  kick  was  ex- 
actly on  the  phrenological  organ  of 
time,  and  it  has  spoilt  his  whistling, 
I  can  tell  you.  But,  dear  Dr.  Mas- 
termann, there's  no  occasion  to  beat 
about  the  bush  with  you.  I  am 
very  anxious  about  a  poor  family  at 
Eedpath."  Eedpath  was  a  hamlet 
two  miles  from  Ravensholm,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  off  the  road  to 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool. 

44  Do  you  mean  the  Dobbins's?" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
pried  so  earnestly  into  his  face.  He 
understood  perfectly. 

'4  No,  Miss  Toplofty,  I  have  not 
seen  them.    Down  in  fever,  I  hear ; 
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aud  the  bread-winner  laid  up  from 
kn  accident." 

''Right.    Thank  you." 

"  What  for  ?  "  but  she  was  strid- 
ing away  in  a  less  graceful  than 
energetic  manner;  and  joining  Lady 
Sarah  Belhaven,  Ada  Locksley,  and 
several  beaux,  they  walked  on  to; 
gether. 

"Louisa,"  said  Ada,  "I'm  just 
perishing  with  cold." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jack  ;  and  she 
mad©  pretence  of  beating  her  arms, 
a  lapaysamie,  not  feminine,  but  mas- 
culine. 

"  We  know,"  said  Ada,  "  you  de- 
spise ordinary  mortal  afflictions. 
The  burning  desert  and  the  iceberg 
are  all  the  same  to  you." 

eJack  laughed  aloud. 

"  A  polar  bear  fed  on  pampas 
grass." 

"But  just  see,  dear;  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  interesting 
Count  Gerowski  ?  " 

"  I  never  either  saw  or  heard  of 
him,  till  he  made  one  of  the  knots 
in  the  tail  of  a  kite  lately  flown 
from  Ireland.  I  suppose  Lord  Erin 
knows  him;  and  beyond  doubt  Lord 
Erin  is  one  to  be  shaken  hands 
with  in  king's  palaces,  and  wherever 
honour  and  honesty  abide." 

Many  were  passing,  and  they 
separated. 

"No  suspicion,"  thought  Ada, — 
"  no  suspicion  there  of  our  noble 
agent.  How  indeed  could  there  be  ? 
That  pompous  blockhead,  her  father, 
bowed  low  to  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
and  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  again  before  he  forsook 
Sir  George  de  la  Tour's  hospitality ! 
We  shall  see." 

The  Count  Finnequin,  and  two 
or  three  younger  fellows  that  were 
staying  at  The  Towers,  passed  at  the 
time,  and  sundry  hat  recognitions 
took  place. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Ada,  "I 
want  your  opinion  on  a  point.  It 


is  not  on  natural  history,  Mr.  Finne- 
quin, or  I  should  have  applied  to 
you." 

As  soon  as  the  others  were  out  of 
ear-shot,  her  tone  was  totally 
changed. 

"  A  word,  count !  they  are  as 
ignorant  as  savages.' ' 

Nothing  more  could  be  said  in 
that  direction,  for  as  they  were 
passing  a  narrow  side-walk  the 
great  man  himself  was  before 
them,  and  they  went  on  together 
towards  the  tent. 

As*  they  entered  the  open  space 
Ada's  bright  eyes  became  brighter — 
a  phenomenon  in  which  neither  the 
gay  crowd  nor  the  amusement  in 
which  it  was  engaged  had  any 
part, 

"  That  must  be  your  daughter 
just  entering  the  tent  with  George. 
Look,  major." 

"  I  did  not  notice,  Miss  Locksley  -r 
but  it  is  very  likely.  Let  us  go  and 
see  what  she  has  got  there — ah." 

"  Don't  like  to  spoil  sport."  The 
major  smiled. 

"You  know  they  are  great  hunt- 
ing friends,  though  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  to  catch  there — 
ah." 

"  Caught  already,"  spited  Ada 
to  the  winds. 

They  were  now  at  the  tent.  The 
only  occupants  were  Miss  Toplofty, 
Sir  George,  and  a  couple  of  hand- 
maidens prepared  to  distribute — 
what  1  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
but  a  cup  of  coffee  !  As  soon  as 
Jack  saw  her  father  she  exclaimed — 

H  Come  here,  governor,  it's  very 
cold.  You  want  a  cup  of  the  true 
heart- warmer.  Here,  here,  you 
dear  old  object,  you're  perished  ;. 
you  must  have  it  —  its  no  use 
fighting  with  me.  There  now, 
that's  right;"  and,  in  spite  of 
her  peculiar  style  of  speech,  she 
looked  at  him  with  the  pure  aud 
truthful  affection  of  his  child.  She 
held  out  another  cup  to  Sir  George. 
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"  Thank  you,  Miss  Toplofty — if 
you  please  ; "  and  Ada  either  saw,  or 
imagined  she  saw,  which  answered 
every  purpose,  a  glance  of  un- 
doubted intelligence  pass  between 
them. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Toplofty," 
insinuated  the  count,  elaborating  a 
series  of  bends  of  true  continental 
profundity  and  profusion. 

"  Barbara,  hand  the  coffee  round. 
Ho,  ho,  Mr.  Finnequin  !  I  dare  say 
you  expected  to  find  something 
here,  what  you  consider,  better  than 
coffee." 

«  So  I  have,  Miss  Toplofty." 

"  Might  have  been  worse,  I 
declare,"  said  the  lady;  "might  not 
it,  Sir  George  ?  " 

He  knew  Ada's  ear  was  expect- 
ant ;  and,  unwilling  to  disappoint  it, 
replied  maliciously, — 

"  Of  all  the  compliments  I  ever 
paid  you,  Miss  Toplofty,  did  you 
ever  receive  one  so  clumsy  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment in  your  life,  sir  ?  Stop,  you 
have  ;"  then,  in  an  under- tone,  from 
which  all  badinage  was  banished, 
"you  neither  think  me  mad  nor  a 
fool  ;  "  and  she  walked  out  of  the 
tent. 

All  trooped  forth. 

Notes,  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,  fell  upon  the  count's  ear. 

"  Did  you  see  that — the  Jezebel ! " 
This  only  reached  him  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  whose  sole  recog- 
nition was  a  familiar  nod ;  in  no  way 
partaking  of  the  usual  deferential 
gracefulness  with  which  he  addressed 
ladies. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  next  day  Lady  de  la  Tour 
and  her  son  entered  the  morning 
room  almost  together,  and  were  the 
first  there. 

"What  was  the  matter,  George, 
with  Ada  yesterday  ? — she  seemed 
greatly  excited." 


"Don't  be  angry,  mother  ;  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth.  You  and  I  have 
long  believed  she  had  a  fancy  for 
the  farms  and  dependencies  of  The 
Towers,  its  ancient  battlements,  and 
some  of  its  live  stock  ;  and  we  also 
know  one  of  the  air-spirits,  if  not 
the  prince  of  the  air  himself,  has 
whispered  to  her  that  they  would 
possibly  do  obedience  to  Jack  Top- 
lofty, in  the  capacity  of  their 
master's  bride." 

His  mother  smiled. 

"  I  saw  something  like  the  '  green- 
eyed  '  yesterday — and  rather  en- 
couraged it." 

"  Wrong,  my  dear  George,  wrong. 
I  have  told  you  more  than  once, 
there  was  a  knife  under  the  cloak." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  dear 
mother  mine  ;"  and  he  escaped  the 
contest  by  giving  her  a  kiss. 

A  number  of  the  guests  now  made 
their  appearance  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

"  What's  to'  be  the  order  of  the 
morning  ?  "  said  Sir  George  ;  "  the 
hounds  are  weather-bound." 

"  So  are  the  ponds,"  said  Cousin 
Gore.    "Who'll  skate?  " 

Just  then,  Miss  Locksley  and 
Count  Gerowski  entered,  and  hearing 
the  question,  she  turned  to  the  Polish 
patriot — 

"Do  you  skate,  count?  " 

"  Certain — if  Miss  Locksley  wish. 
But  as  I  depart  this  afternoon,  the 
time  is  littel  short.'' 

The  skating  attraction  fell  through, 
and  it  must  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  true  romance  reader  to 
lose  the  chance  of  the  heroine  fall- 
ing through  instead,  and  being  duly 
fished  from  under  the  ice  by  the 
hero,  "  who,  clasping  the  inanimate 
and  moist  figure  to  his  breast " — 
we  all  know  the  regular  formula, 
so  will  return  to  "  speed  the  parting 
guests."  All,  except  the  Erin  party, 
left  The  Towers  to  take  the  four- 
o'clock  train  from  Squashy-cum- 
Duckpool.  Lord  Erin,  his  daughter, 
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and  Cousin  Gore,  remained  till  the 
following  day,  for  an  early  train  by 
which  they  could  reach  Holyhead 
in  time  for  the  mail  to  Dublin. 

There  was  a  suspicion  that  Ada 
would  have  liked  an  invitation  to 
Dunwoodie — Lord  Erin's  place. 
Whether  it  were  so  or  not,  there 
was  a  perfect  rainbow  of  fascination 
in  her  whole  surroundings  during 
the  entire  of  that  evening.  She 
was  a  magnificent  musician,  as  we 
have  said  ;  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion her  harp  did  certainly  main- 
tain its  heavenly  character,  and 
spoke  most  splendid  and  spirit-stir- 
ring music,  as  well  as  most  sweetly 
plaintive  and  pathetic.  There 
seemed  at  one  time  to  float  around 
angelic  wailings  over  the  fallen — so 
low,  so  tremulous,  so  heart-broken 
— when  a  sudden  swell  of  triumph 
over  temptation,  a  great  and  gleeful 
joy,  would  peal  through  the  atmo- 
sphere of  sorrow,  and  melt  away  all 
trace  of  pity  in  the  brilliant  harmony 
of  rejoicing  over  the  returned  pro- 
digal. 

No  soul  present  could  fail  to  be 
touched  by  that  exquisite  skill 
which  gave  to  melody  such  beauty 
and  such  power  •  and  even  Gore 
thanked  her  with  no  little  feeling. 
Even  Gore  !  why  the  merry-hearted 
man  has  a  thousandfold  more  feel- 
ing than  all  the  owls  in  ivy  bushes 
that  ever  blinked. 

Yet  Ada  remained  at  The  Towers. 

When  Count  Gerowski  took  a 
somewhat  elaborate  leave  of  his 
friends,  Lord  Erin,  Lady  Sarah,  and 
Cousin  Gore,  he  offered  a  hint  for 
the  future  by  lavish  praises  of  the 
hospitalities  of  Dunwoodie,  and  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  there  expe- 
rienced. Shaking  hands  with  Sir 
George,  and  smiling  blandly  on  the 
ladies,  he  contrived  to  find  himself 
at  the  "  Green  Dragon"  in  Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  general  evacua- 
tion of  The  Towers — a  gaol  delivery 


sometimes  not  unpleasing  to  the 
ordinary  inhabitants,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  the  temporary. 

When  we  know  that  this  was  not 
only  the  dead  time  of  year  in  nature, 
but  are  told  that,  by  special  favour, 
it  was  peculiarly  so  in  Squashy,  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  there  dead  in- 
deed, and  no  sham.  Even  in  the 
lively  season  an  old  "  rooster  "  in  a 
rainy  day  was  an  emblem  of  hilarity, 
and  looked  upon  by  some  of  the 
natives  with  a  half  envying 
wonderment.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing to  an  inquiring  spirit  to  note 
how,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  busy 
season,  the  "extra  hand"  at  the 
"Dragon"  always  waxed  rapidly  into 
corpulence. 

"Bed,  sir?"  said  the  usual  boy- 
waiter.  Before  an  answer  could  be 
given,  the  landlady  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  took  the  matter  a  little 
loftily  into  her  own  hands,  as  few- 
customer  landladies  are  apt  to  do. 

"Don't  you  know  this  is  one  of 
the  great  gentlefolks  from  The 
Towers  1 "  Then,  turning  to  the  great 
gentle,  observed,  "You  are  going  on 
by  next  train,  sir?  'Buss  starts  in 
quarter  of  an  hour,  sir." 

"Not  to-day,  Mistress  Gorbally. 
I  most  likely  sleep  here,  this  night, 
if  you  have  room." 

Room  !  room  !  Yon  may  as  well 
think  there  is  not  room  in  Venice 
for  St.  Marcs,  or  in  Rome  for  the 
Vatican.  Room  at  the  "  Green 
Dragon  ! "  why  there  was  room  for 
the  whole  house  to  turn  itself  outside 
in  !  to  say  nothing  of  bringing  with 
it  the  poultry-house,  the  pigeonry, 
and  the  piggeries,  with  all  their 
savoury  inmates. 

"  The  Towers  always  sleeps  here, 
sir,  The  Towers  does.  I  have 
always  room  for  The  Towers,  I 
have.  Beg  pardon;  but  I  think, 
my  lord,  you  are  the  foreign  noble- 
man who  has  been  staying  at  The 
Towers?  Worthy  gentleman,  Sir 
George." 
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"  Very  worthy  gentleman,  Mis- 
tress Gorbally.  But  I  think  I  hear 
some  littel  intrigue." 

The  landlady  locked  round,  and 
then  whispered — 

"  There  is  something  talked  of, 
my  lord  —  but  then,  dear  me, 
my  lord,  as  I  used  to  say  to  the  late 
Mr. Gorbally — young  will  be  young ;" 
and  the  widow  heaved  a  sigh  of 
capacity. 

44  Then  you  believe  this  cottager's 
daughter  " 

44  My  lord,  my  lord — hotel- 
keepers  believe  nothing.  The 
Towers  is  very  liberal  to  me  ;  and 
so  is  the  Abbey,  for  that  matter.  I 
hope  I  do  not  give  your  lordship  a 
wrong  title  ?" 

"  I  am  Count  Gerowski." 

44  Will  my  lord  count  dine  here? 
We  have  an  excellent  market.  The 
larder  of  the  '  Green  Dragon  '  is  there- 
fore well  supplied  ;  and  my  chef  is 
un-ex-cep-tion-able." 

The  chef  was  an  ordinary-looking, 
untidy  maid  of  some  work,  if  not  of 
all.  A  little  purifying,  for  instance, 
would  have  done  her  no  harm.  She 
was,  however,  quite  capable  of  cook- 
ing— that  is,  depriving  of  a  portion 
of  their  rawness  the  three  pork 
chops  that  comprised  44  the  larder." 

44 1  greatly  obleege  to  you.  I  go 
out  ;  and  you  please  send  up  my 
valise  to  the  sleeping  apartment.  I 
perhaps  return  earlier  than  I  think. 
Then  I  take  some  small  thing;  we 
sa7?  oystere  ;  brandy-and-water, 
for  nightcap,  and  the  jack-boot  for 
the  other  end.  I  think  you  say  the 
cottage  of  this  low  beauty  at  the 
far  corner  of  the  town  ?  I  go  now, 
madame." 

And  he  went. 

"Noah!"  shouted  the  landlady, 
pitching  her  voice  down  the  yard 
with  great  exertion  of  lungs  and 
flexor  muscles  of  the  arms  — 
"  Noah  !  " 

A  full-grown  man — that  is,  full- 
grown  in  height,  or,  I  should  say, 


rather  more  ;  but  only  half -grown 
in  width,  or,  I  should  say,  rather 
less — rolled  out  of  a  hayloft;  not 
the  least  in  the  world  like  a  truss  of 
hay,  but  uncommonly  like  the  hay- 
band  with  which  it  is  tied. 

"  Noah  !  you  see  that  gentleman 
— make  haste — there,  just  going 
round  the  corner.  Noah,  run  ;  I 
want  to  know  where  that  gentleman 
goes  ;  quick,  bolt ! " 

The  hay-band  untwisted  itself  and 
disappeared  round  the  same  corner. 
In  ten  minutes  the  ostler,  for  such 
was  his  nominal  office,  though  on 
occasion,  like  Hudibras'  dagger,  he 
did  not  mind  toasting  cheese  or  set- 
ting leeks,  was  again  at  his  mistress's 
side. 

44  Earthed  the  varmint,  missis. 
Where  d'ye  think  ?  " 

44  At  Chudleigh's  cottage?" 

For  those  who  could  distinguish 
light  shades  at  such  a  height,  there 
was  a  comical  twinkle  about  the  eyes 
which  told  Mrs.  Gorbally  plainly 
she  knew  nothing  about  it,  that  she 
had  been  bamboozled  ;  bamboozled 
by  a  creature  that  spoke  English 
with  a  twang.  A  twang  !  did  any- 
body ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ? 
taken  in  by  a  twang,  and  done  for 
by  an  accent  ! 

44  It  wor  at  Uncle  Codling's, 
missis." 

"  Uncle  Codling  "  was  only  a  sort 
of  uncle  to  the  poor  ostler.  No 
doubt  he  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Codlings.  But  he  added  Fitz  to 
his  name,  and  for  many  years  before 
I  knew  him,  44  Corah  Fitz-Codling, 
Attorney,''  was  inscribed  on  an 
eigh teen-inch-by-eight  brass  plate, 
in  the  centre  of  the  brightest  var- 
nished door  I  ever  saw. 

"At'Torney  Fitz-Codlings !  surely 
the  gentry  has  not  left  4  honest 
Davy,'"  exclaimed  the  landlady, 
pitching  up  both  hands,  like  the 
extensive  ears  of  a  donkey  when 
he's  turned  into  a  road  where  he 
can't  see  a  thistle.     Having  duly 
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manipulated  the  air,  as  if  it  were 
something  tangible,  down  they  came, 
as,  suddenly  smitten  by  suspicion,  she 
said  sharply  to  her  subordinate — 

"  'Torney  Fitz-Codling' s  not  two 
minutes'  walk.  What  made  ye  so 
long  ?  " 

«  Why,  when  he  cum  to  th'  middle 
o'  th'  bridge,  he  up  and  stopped  bang. 
He  leaned  agin  the  coping,  and  look 
over  slap  into  the  water.  He  then 
shook  his  fist  at  summat  he  see 
there ;  leastways,  if  he  did  not  see 
nothing,  he  shook  his  fist  anyhow ; 
and  then  cuts  along  to  uncle's." 

The  landlady  was  of  a  placable 
disposition  —when  she  had  no  reason 
to  be  otherwise.  It  was  a  pleasant 
way  she  had,  for  as  she  often  and 
often  spoke  at,  if  not  to,  the  late 
Mr.  Gorbally,  "  There  be  them  as  be 
alays  a  nagging  and  suspecting, 
willy-nilly,  right  or  wrong,  with 
reason  or  without  reason,  or  agin 
reason.  I  could  never  abide  such 
doings ;  no,  I  could  not." 

The  count's  soliloquy  on  the 
bridge  was  short,  but  pertinent — 

•''The  last  words  that  she-thing 
said  to  me  were, 6  Well,  now,  count, 
there's  the  cat,  and  there's  her  tail  ; 
I  leave  you  to  tie  on  the  tin  kettle.' 
Very  well,  Ada  Locksley,  it  may 
suit  me  to  do  so,  whether  at  your 
bidding  or  not.  Fitz-Codling,  Fitz- 
Codling  !  she  says  he'll  stick  at 
nothing.  So  far,  well  ;  that's  the 
boy  for  me.  But  I  do  not  see  my 
way  clearly  to  the  money-bag. 
10,000/.  when  the  affaire  is  settle 
is  a  nice  sum.  Where  is  she  get  it? 
If  I  could  track  it  into  her  posses- 
sion, I  get  it.  I  compel  her  to  give 
it.  But  there  is  no  trace,  how 
should  there  be  ?  That  letter  to 
Sir  George!  Bill  Sweeps,  Bill 
Sweeps !   it  was  the  right  dodge. 

We'll  do  something   yet,  or  " 

and  here  he  shook  his  fist,  as  Noah 
said,  but  it  was  at  something  more 
turbulent  than  the  clear  water 
showed. 


He  stood  before  the  attorney's 
door  ;  knocked,  and  inquired,  was 
the  owner  of  the  bright  varnish  and 
brighter  plate  at  home  ? 

He  was. 

"  A  slip-shod  sibyl  led  the  way  ;  " 
and  he  was  ushered  into  the  attor- 
ney's den. 

As  he  entered  he  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  characteristic  emblems 
he  saw  around  —  cobwebs.  The 
great  dispenser  of  law — I  don't  say 
the  law,  which  may  be  quite  a 
different  thing — was  seated  in  a 
leather-covered  chair,  reading  a 
newspaper.  He  looked  up  as  the 
door  opened,  and  Sibyl  announced — - 

"A  gent  as  wants  you,  measter." 

The  door  closed,  and  measter  held 
out  his  hand. 

"The  Count  G-erowski,  I  believe. 
I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in 
the  gardens  of  Ravensholm  yester- 
day." 

The  count  bowed  ;  not  as  elabo- 
rately as  usual. 

"  You  have  heard  from  Meess 
Locksley  ? " 

"I  have  her  guarantee  that  you 
are  safe.  Can  you  give  a  word  to 
prove  it  ?  " 

"  Sweeps." 

"  Good.  Now  to  business.  Let 
me  first  hear  your  reading  of  what 
appears  to  me  a  very  awkward  com- 
plication. You  know  of  the  letter 
received  by  Sir  George  de  la  Tour 
from  California  ?  " 

"I  do." 

<;  What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

6 'That  Ada  must  be  thrown  over." 

Attorney  Fitz-Codling  was  a  cool 
hand  himself,  but  he  fairly  stared 
at  the  count  in  bewilderiug  amaze- 
ment, and  blurted  out,  gruffly — ■ 

"  Who  the  plague  are  you  '?" 

"  A.  poor  Pole,  and  a  noble  of  that 
kingdom." 

The  answer  was  a  temperate  and 
deserved  reproof  for  an  offensive 
question. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.    You  took 
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me  unawares,  I  thought  you  were 
here  to  forward  Miss  Locksley's 
views." 

6<  I  am  here  for  that  purpose, 
though  she  may  not  be  the  medium." 

"  Either  she  or  you  go  with 
Bill  Sweeps,  Sir  George,  and  honest 
Davy,  as  they  call  him." 

"  AdaLocksley's  a  fool,  and  worse. 
You  and  I  flatter  ourselves  we  are 
not.  Do  you  know  the  exact  pur- 
port of  Bill  Sweeps'  letter  to  Sir 
George?" 

"  No;  Hyde  locked  the  letter  up 
himself  in  Sir  George's  deed  case, 
and  all  his  clerk  could  gather  was 
from  overhearing  a  few  words,  and 
no  more.  I  have  pieced  two  or 
three  things  together,  and  consider 
it  likely  the  writer  of  that  letter  is 
possessed  of  information  which  may 
go  the  length  of  diverting  the  suc- 
cession of  Ravensholm  from  the 
present  family." 

"  Suppose  he  have  that  informa- 
tion, Monsieur  Fitz-Codling,  what 
the  good  to  you  and  me,  if  we  go 
with  Ada  Locksley  ?  How  she  pay 
us?" 

"  I  think  I  see  daylight.  I  wish 
I  had  that  letter ;  I  should  feel  on 
firmer  ground." 

The  count  took  from  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  a  small  pocket- 
book,  with  nothing  in  it  apparently 
but  papers.  Selecting  one,  he  held 
it  to  Corah  Fitz-Codling,  saying, — 

"  There  is  copy  of  lettere  Bill 
Sweeps  send  to  Sir  George." 

The  sharp  little  man  seized  it 
with  the  eagerness  of  some  congenial 
bird  of  prey. 

"  How  came  this  in  your  pos- 
session ?" 

44  That  my  affair,  Mr.  Fitz-Cod- 
ling." 

u  Is  it  a  true  copy  ?" 

"  I  am  assure  Bill  wrote  both 
original  and  copy." 

"  Bill  wrote  both,  did  he  ?"  He 
reflected  an  instant.  ;<  My  dear 
count,  in  order  to  carry  this  through 


successfully  we  must  have  a  perfect 
understanding.  No  hide-and-seek 
business  between  you  and  me.  You 
know  I  am  ready  for  anything,  in 
my  humble  way.  To  be  able,  then, 
to  perfect  a  plan,  and  that  without 
delay,  you  must  pardon  me,  count, 
for  asking  how  you  and  this  man 
are  on  the  terms  of  intimacy  which 
clearly  subsist  between  you?" 

"  If  I  tell  you  I  know  this  man 
long  years  ago ;  that  I  do  him  ser- 
vice ;  that  he  has  reason  to  hate  the 
Toploftys,  root  and  branch;  that  I — 
well,  M.  Fitz-Codling — that  I  do  not 
object  to  improve  the  poor  Polish 
count's  exchequer ; — what  if  I  tell 
you  one  or  all  of  these  things,  why 
you  believe  me  ?  I  have  learn  thus 
much  in  the  world,  Attorney  Fitz- 
Codling,  that  a  man  must  be  pro- 
digiously well  established  as  a  truth- 
teller  before  any  prudent  man  can 
believe  him.  Then  what  use  my 
telling  you  anything  about  it  ?" 

6i  Don't  let  there  be  any  passage 
of  arms  between  us,  count.  Let  us 
fight  on  the  same  side.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tie  between  you  and 
Sweeps,  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me 
what  he  means  by  these  hints  of  Sir 
George  marrying,  and  that  he  has 
the  power  of  putting  him  or  his  wife 
in  possession  of  great  wealth." 

"  I  can  tell  much  of  what  he 
know.  He  believe  Sir  George  was 
marry  this  Mary  Chudleigh." 

"  Pshaw  !  marry  - —  never  mind 
now  ;  kindly  go  on." 

"  He  say  he  have  the  power  to 
stop  the  succession  of  Ravensholm.7' 

"  What  then?" 

6i  Is  not  this  cottager  daughter 
the  child  of  the  last  male  descendant, 
of  the  ole  race?" 

"  Yes.  I  understand  that  part 
of  the  move  perfectly.  Won't  do. 
But  how  is  the  succession  to  be 
defeated?" 

"  He  have  not  give  the  way." 

"  But  you  know  it." 

44  I  do  ;  and  will  only  give  up  the 
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knowledge  when  the  reward  will 
assure." 

"  It  can  be  got  at  through  Mr. 
William  Sweeps  himself." 

"  Try  ;  you  have  the  direction  on 
this  copy  lettere;"  and  he  took  it 
up,  folded  it,  and  replaced  it  in  his 
pocket-book.  During  this  process, 
the  attorney  scrutinized  his  visitor 
closely.    At  length  he  said, — 

"  Somebody  is  playing  at  cross- 
purposes,  which  is  but  a  childish 
game.  It  is  understood  here  that 
Sir  George  de  la  Tour  is  engaged  to 
Jack  Toplofty.  Miss  Locksley,  who 
everybody  knows  is  madly  in  love 
with  her  cousin,  or  his  worldly 
goods,  is  well  assured  of  the  fact,  as 
you  yourself  know ;  and  1  can  per- 
fectly understand  her  burning  desire 
for  a  clear  course.  Yes,  yes  ;  that's 
plain  enough.  Resolve  me,  then, 
one  thing,  count,  and  the  tangle 
may  be  wound  *off.  Since  Ada 
Locksley  would  destroy  Jack  Top- 
lofty on  her  own  hook,  why  did 
Bill  Sweeps  make  proposals  to  Sir 
George  to  the  same  effect  ?" 

"  Sweeps  does  not  appear  to  have 
know  anything  of  Meess  Locksley  at 
that  time.  Beside,  as  I  tell  before,  M. 
Fitz-Codling,  he  believe  Sir  George 
marry  the  Chudleigh  girl,  and  most 
likely  he  suppose  the  baronet  glad 
to  enrich  his  with  the  domain  of 
Ravensholrn.  But  now  see,  mine 
dear  sir,  that  matter  nothing  ;  for  if 
it  turn  out  he  marry  Meess  Toplofty, 
we  shall  have  profit  that  way,  by 
proving  her  a  beggar,  and  making 
Sir  George  shell  out  under  threat  of 
exposure." 

"  Shrewd,  count>  shrewd.  I  won- 
der how  this  man  Sweeps  got 
at  anything  connected  with 
them?" 

i4  The  lettere  say  he  was  once 
valet.    Cannot  say,  myself." 

The  attorney  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Bless  me  !  it's  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  dinner,  and  we  have  not 
come  to  any  decision  yet.  Will  you 


do  us  the  honour,  count,  of  sitting 
down  to  our  humble  fare?" 

"  With  great  pleasure.  And  we 
afterward  finish  our  littel  talk.'* 

"  Here  are  some  newspapers, 
count;  excuse  me  for  five  minutes;" 
and  as  he  closed  the  door  he 
muttered,  "  That  man's  not  easily 
trapped.  Washing  the  brain  in 
strong  waters  has  loosened  many  a 
cautious  tongue." 

The  count  walked  to  the  fireplace 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together  glee- 
fully, not  because  they  were  cold, 
but  because  he  thought — 

"  It  won't  do,  Mistere  Fitz. 
Neither  brandy  nor  beauty  can  make 
me  show  more  of  my  play  than  I 
choose  to  pull  out.  We  must  employ 
one  of  that  class,  and  this  fellow  have 
no  scrupel — good." 

Within  the  five  minutes  Corah 
Fitz-Codling  returned ;  but  much 
more  than  the  stipulated  quarter  of 
an  hour  passed  before  dinner  ap- 
peared. 

After  remaining  some  time  longer 
in  Fitz-Codling's  private  office,  they 
proceeded  to  the  drawing-room. 
Nobody  was  there.  Perhaps  the 
young  ladies  of  the  house  were 
going  through  an  extra  "  beautiful- 
for-ever"  arrangement,  as  possible 
future  comtesse  for  one  of  them  ; 
or  some  unaccustomed  dainty  plat 
might  be  preparing  its  seductive 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  At 
last,  enter  a  stupendous  volume  of 
silk,  on  which  the  master  looked 
with  all  the  sweet  complacency  of 
purchaser  and  owner. 

<4Mydear,CountGerowski;  count, 
Mrs.  Fitz-Codling." 

Two  young  ladies,  her  daughters, 
entered  immediately  after. 

In  families  of  what  we  may 
euphuistically  describe  as  of  de- 
pressed extraction,  or  wherever 
education  has  been  below  par,  vul- 
garity reaches  its  climax  on  tiie  lady 
side  of  the  house.  Men  may  in  real 
fact  be  as  vulgar;   but  they  less- 
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frequently  show  it  in  personal  affecta- 
tion ;  and  the  most  intense  of  vul- 
garians are  those  of  pretension.  The 
Persian  paradise,  "  Warmth  without 
heat,  and  coolness  without  cold,"  is 
not  for  them.  They  must  always  be 
in  extremes.  The  unassuming  and 
unobtrusive  are  to  them  the  mean. 

The  ladies  Fitz-Codliug  had  souls 
above  the  quiet.  The  sisters  were 
much  alike ;  rather  pretty,  and  knew 
it,  which  is  perfectly  right ;  but  they 
showed  they  knew  it,  which  is  per- 
fectly wrong.  The  lady-like  girl,  no 
matter  how  beautiful,  how  accom- 
plished, how  clever,  or  of  whatever 
rank,  moves  quietly  about,  so  com- 
pletely a  matter  of  course,  as  to  have 
no  influence  whatever  over  manner, 
or  seemingly  to  have  none. 

The  younger  of  the  sisters — Miss 
Araminta — was  the  show-girl  of  the 
family.  Only  imagine  a  family  with 
a  show-girl  in  it.  Very  queer,  but 
quite  common.  Miss  Araminta  rose 
to  this  rank  principally  on  the 
strength  of  her  superior  accomplish- 
ments, and  some  scrap  of  mental 
culture,  rather  than  on  her  beauty. 
She  sang,  she  played  the  piano,  or 
played  with  it,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing;  she  read  vast  piles  of 
the  fashionable  hydrogen  literature 
- — hydrogen  being  the  lightest  body 
we  know,  we  can  easily  make  out  the 
weight  of  her  learning.  She  knew 
some  words  of  French — not  French 
French,  but  English  French — and 
far,  far  above  and  beyond  all,  there 
were  mysterious  hints  that  she  had 
been  laying  in  an  unusual  stock  of 
stationery,  of  a  kind  not  commonly 
devoted  to  letter-writing  : — 

Rumour,  close  by,  as  she  pluck'd  a 
reed 

From  a  babbling  brook,  detained 
throng ; 

With  a  hundred  tongues  that  never 
the  agreed, 
She  gave  to  the  winds  a  mocking 
song 

and  the  self-same  rumour  told  how 


the  young  lady  was  also  adventuring 
on  the  song  path,  with  the  additional 
danger  of  putting  it  into  that  great 
civilizer,  the  Press.  She  was  trying 
her  hand  at  alchemy,  transmitting 
base  metal  into  gold,  inharmonious 
thought  into  harmonious  verse.  No 
wonder  she  was  the  family  show- 
girl. 

"Dinner's  on  the  table;" — But- 
tons, speaker. 

"  Take  my  girl  Araminta,  count. 
She's  very  clever." 

"  Goodness  me,  mamma  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  clever  girl,  with  a  small 
deprecatory  movement  of  the  fingers 
upward,  without  any  corresponding 
action  of  the  arms,  which  hung 
straight  down.  The  count's  gal- 
lantry, between  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms,  extended  to  one  ob- 
servation. 

"  What  lovely,  supple  wrist,  made- 
moiselle have  got  !" 

"  Ah,  mounseer  le  comte!"  suc- 
ceeded by  another  slight  modification 
of  the  commended  deprecatory  dis- 
play.^ 

"  Fish, count? "questioned  mamma. 
"  It's  quite  fresh  ;  we  always  throw 
a  sprinkle  of  salt  over  our  cod  and 
haddock. "  "  The  corned  beef  is  our 
own  curing."  "  We  hatched  the 
chickens  ourselves."  "  My  eldest 
daughter  made  the  suet-pudding  with 
her  own  hands ;  there's  plums  in  it, 
count."  "  And  I  always  melt  the 
butter  myself ;  I  don't  think  any 
cook  can  do  that — though,  to  be 
sure,  a  great  deal  does  melt  away 
somehow." 

These  oratorical  selections  and 
light  panderings  to  the  regalement 
of  the  mental  palate  were  let  fall 
as  occasion  offered,  when  the  fleshly 
palate  was  momentarily  disengaged. 

Though  seated  next  Miss  Ara- 
minta, the  count  appeared  preoccu- 
pied, and  a  forced  rejoinder  or  two 
was  nearly  all  he  vouchsafed  to  the 
embryo  poetess. 

"  Would  not  it  be  nice,  mounseer 
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le  comte,  to  live  in  a  country  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey?" 

"  I  should  think  it  would,"  inter- 
posed mater  familias,  "  they  arc 
pure  dear,  and  awful  adulterated." 

"  These   very   good  substitute, 
meess — bread  and  butter." 

"  'Deed,  comte,  you  are  so  droll !" 
softly  sighed  the  inspired.  He  was 
— to  be  in  a  morbid  state  of  inani- 
mation by  the  side  of  his  sparkling 
companion. 

The  attorney  was,  however,  wide 
awake,  and  more  impatient  than 
beseemed  a  cautious  man;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  lady  of  the 
house  received  an  unexpected  tele- 
gram, and  she  bounced  from  her 
seat,  parched-pea  fashion,  saying, — 
"Now,  girls,  we  must  leave  the 
gents  to  their  toddy  !  " 

The  count's  multiplied  bows 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  ladies  ; 
when  a  certain  moving  of  chairs  and 
decanters  ensued,  as  at  a  first-class 
spiritualistic  meeting,  only  without 
the  ceremony  of  whisking  them  up 
into  the  air. 

"  Let  us  now  draw  to  the  fire,  and 
make  ourselves  comfortable.  Here's 
port,  which  I  can  recommend.  Can't 
say  much  for  the  other  wines.  Best 
of  all,  here's  genuine  cognac  ;  what 
duty  it  may  have  paid  is  between 
the  importer  and  the  revenue 
officers." 

The  count  knew  something  of 
"genuine  cognac,  duty  free,"  and 
had  no  more  objection  to  it  than  the 
attorney.  More  /tumblers  than  one 
were  brewed  without  unsealing  the 
lips  of  the  noble  guest;  and  'Torney 
Fitz-Codling  began  to  speculate 
whether  he  might  be  of  those  who, 
like  sponges,  become  heavier,  instead 
of  more  buoyant,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  liquid  they  imbibe. 
This  was  a  contingency  on  which  he 
had  not  calculated,  and  he  must  put 
it  to  the  test  at  once. 

"I  think,  count,  while  we  sip  the 
nectar,  we  may  go  on  with  our 


business.  You  propose  to  give  Miss 
Locksley  the  go-by,  and  patronize 
Sir  George.  It  requires  considera- 
tion. What  of  this  Californian 
letter  ?  Under  any  circumstances 
we  should  have  the  writer  over. 
Whatever  may  be  the  plan  of  6  honest 
Davy,'  as  they  call  him,  we  must 
find  it  out,  ai?a  be  beforehand  with 
him.  His  cleriv's  pretty  sharp,  and 
— eh,  count? — why  the  man's  half 
asleep  !  " 

<£  Pardon.  I  not  exactly  onder- 
stand  all  you  say.  The  cognac  make 
my  brain  stupid." 

"  Fool !  "  muttered  the  attorney. 
Which  ? 

"  I  call  'gain  to-morrow  morning, 
as  most  likely  I  leave  this  town  in 
the  day.  I  beg  you  offere  my  ex- 
cuse to  the  ladies ;  "  and  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  steadied  himself  a 
moment,  and  then  walked  to  the 
door  with  the  dignified  formality  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  intoxicated 
playing  at  sobriety.  His  host  made 
no  opposition,  but  let  him  out  at  the 
front  door  himself. 

"Shall  I  send  somebody  with  you 
to  show  the  way — or  stop,  I  can  go 
with  you  myself." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Codling. 
My  dear  sir,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
The  "  Green  Dragon."  I  know  the 
road  perfect." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  gentleman 
entered  the  coffee-room  of  the  "Green 
Dragon"  and  rang  the  bell. 
"  Oysteres  and  pint  portere." 
As  a  remedy  against  the  be- 
wildering effects  of  cognac  there  is 
nothing  like  the  anticipatory  oyster — 
at  least,  so  it  appeared  in  the  count's 
case.  He  walked  steadily,  talked 
steadily,  thought  steadily. 

"That  fellow's  an  ass;"  was* 
Gerowski's  dictum.  "He  have  the 
determination  to  be,  but  the  termi- 
nation is  not  to  be.  He  would  live 
by  his  wits — if  he  could.  The  trap 
was  as  plain  as  the  bait."  He  ca- 
ressed his  knee,  and  went  on;  "The 
37 
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first  move  was  the  thing.  Lettere 
to    Sir   George.      Honest  Davy. 
Respectable  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
More  in  character  with  a  man  of  my 
position.     How  funny  it  all  come  ! 
The  zig-zag  path;  the  shiners.  I'll 
consult  the  pillow  ;  fine  adviser. 
"Waitere !  breakfast,  nine  o'clock." 
"  What  do  you  take,  my  lord?" 
"  Coffee,  eggs,  muffin,  sardines." 
The  boy,  never  having  heard  the 
word    sardines,  reported   it  sand- 
wiches ;  and  the    innocent  count 
sought  the  adviser  he  had  spoken  of 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
breakfast  treat. 

"That  Pole  is  dangerous,  my 
dear,"  said  Fitz-Codling  to  his  wife, 
after  having  let  out  the  count. 
''Drink  shuts  up  his  mouth." 

el  If  it  removed  it  altogether  it 
would  be  no  great  loss  ;  it's  pure 
and  ugly,"  retorted  the  wife, 
viciously.  "  Did  you  see  how  little 
notice  he  took  of  Araminta? — 
never  said  a  civil  thing  to  her  all 
dinner-time,  though  she'd  put  on 
her  best  imitation  set  of  emeralds 
that  was  given  her  by  her  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Captain  Blazer,  and 
that  jeweller  Stone  said  would  be 
real,  if  they  was  not  false — and  she 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  an 
angel,  so  she  did ;  and  spoke  like 
an  arch-angel,  so  she  did  ;  and  it's 
a  burning  shame,  that's  what  it  is ! " 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Count  Gesowski  was  far  too  good 
a  tactician  to  be  outwitted  by  a  low 
country  attorney  ;  and  whatever  had 
been  his  visions  by  night,  he  walked 
down  to  breakfast  at  the  €t  Green 
Dragon "  with  very  commendable 
punctuality  and  a  fair  appetite. 
The  landlady  was  in  the  bar,  and 
as  he  passed  did  homage  to  the 
great  man. 

"I  hope,  my  lord,  your  lordship 
has  found  everything  comfortable?" 

"  Exquisitely  so,  Mistress  Gor- 


bally.    Nothing  could  be  bettere." 

"  I  will  send  in  your  breakfast 
directly,  my  lord." 

The  count  entered  the  coffee-room, 
took  a  paper  off  the  large  round 
table  in  the  middle,  and  seated  him- 
self at  one  of  those  thin  pieces  of 
narrow  timber  that  we  always  find 
doing  duty  for  tables  in  coffee-rooms. 
The  paper  he  had  taken  up  was 
the  Squashy -cum- Due  kpool  Gazette. 
The  first  page  was,  of  course,  public 
announcements,  with  no  less  than 
three  advertisements  of  the  editor's 
own.    He  sold  lollipops  ;  and  the 
three  advertisements  referred  to  the 
varieties  of  that  condiment  in  which 
he  dealt — from  hard-bake  to  bulls'- 
eyes.    The  count  turned  over  the 
sheet ;  and  there  saw,  in  extra  type, 
"  Grand  Winter  Fete  at  Ravensholm 
Abbey,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Major 
Loftus   Toplofty,   J.P."     As  the 
reader  happens  to  have  been  there, 
a  second  edition  would  be  worse 
than  useless.    The  only  additional 
information  was  told  in  few  words. 
In  the  list  of  those  present,  he  read — ■ 
"  A  Polish  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  high  rank,  the  Prince 
Gerowski,  was  present."    A  bland 
smile  was  beautifying  the  ugly  fea- 
ture Mrs.  Fitz-Codling  had  spoken 
of  as  the  breakfast  was  being  de- 
posited before  him.     But  he  was 
busied  with  his  paper,  and  did  not 
see  it;  for  his  eye  had  just  de- 
tected the  first  paragraph  of  "  Local 
News."    "  We  understand,  Lieu- 
tenant Smart,  a  near  relation  of  our 
esteemed   townsman,  David  Dun- 
stable Hyde,  Esq.,  sailed  for  Cali- 
fornia yesterday.    We  believe  the 
mission  to  be  of  a  private  nature, 
and  wish  the  gallant  sailor  all  suc- 
cess."   The  count's  smile  was  gone. 
He   did    not    frown.     He  never 
frowned — it  would  spoil  the  smooth- 
ness of  his  brow.    But  a  deathly 
paleness  was  over  his  face,  from  the 
roots  of  his  hair  to  the  tip  of  his 
beardless  chin. 
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"I'm  too  late — too  late  !  Ha, 
ha !  stay — what  can  he  do,  and 
what  can  I  not  do  ?  Ho !  ho !  M.  le 
Comte  !  you're  not  beat  yet,  old  boy. 
Bravo  ! " 

"  Breakfast  is  on  the  table,  my  lord." 

The  gentleman  raised  his  eyes — 
and  his  eyebrows  too,  when  he  saw 
the  coffee  and  the  eggs  and  the 
muffin  all  right,  but  flanked  with  a 
mighty  pile  of  grey  sandwiches. 

"What  that  mean  V *  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  lump. 

"  My  lord  ordered  sandwiches  for 
breakfast." 

"  I  nevere  do  any  such  thing.  I 
ordere  sardines.  Bring  me  what  I 
ordere." 

Out  went  the  waiter ;  and  in 
again  he  presently  came. 

"  We  are  very  sorry,  my  lord. 
A  traveller  breakfasted  early,  and 
had  the  last  dish  of  sar — sar — that 
we  had." 

"  Yery  well.    Nevere  mind." 

"He's  a  real  gentleman,  missis," 
said  waiter,  on  returning  to  the  bar; 
"he's  a  real  gentleman,  lord,  or 
prince,  or  whatever  he  may  be ;  for 
when  he  could  not  have  what  he 
wanted,  he  said,  'never  mind'  quite 
in  a  pleasant-like  voice." 

"  The  lord,  or  the  prince,  or 
whatever  he  might  be"  imbibed  his 
breakfast  with  tolerable  satisfaction, 
despite  the  absence  of  sardines,  and 
the  report  in  the  Squashy  Gazette. 
He  then  pushed  his  chair  from  the 
table,  crossed  his  legs  before  the 
fire,  extracted  his  toothpick  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  applied  it,  and 
ruminated.  The  pith  of  his  rumiua- 
tion  will  be  gathered  from  his  actions. 
He  rang  the  bell. 

"  Waitere,  you  have  an  attorney 
here,  one  Mistere  Hyde.  Where 
does  he  live  Vs 

"Honest  Davy,  my  lord?  He 
lives  in  the  Crescent,  No.  1.  I  can 
show  you,  my  lord." 

"Thank  you;  I  know  where  the 
Crescent  is." 


He  continued  to  use  his  tooth- 
pick and  his  brains  ;  read  t>ver  the 
newspaper  carefully,  laid  it  down, 
smiled,  and  eventually  left  the  room, 
and  the  house. 

Everybody  seemed  to  know  the 
pale  foreigner ;  many  were  the  bows 
he  received,  many  the  heads  he 
turned — people  looked  round  after 
him  ;  and  when  he  entered  honest 
Davy's  office  the  attorney  greeted 
him  by  name,  remarking — 

"I  thought  Sir  George  de  la  Tour's 
friends  had  left  The  Towers?" 

"  That  true,  Mistere  Hyde.  I  sleep 
at  the  'Dragon'  last  night,  as  I  wish 
to  consult  with  you  on  a  very  grave 
affair,  connected,  in  part,  with  my 
late  excellent  host.  I  just  read  in 
the  Gazette  that  a  relation  of  yours 
is  gone  out  to  California? 

The  attorney  bowed,  and  regarded 
his  visitor  attentively — most  atten- 
tively— since  the  two  sections  of  his 
opening  observations  were  hardly 
conformable. 

"  I  thought  you  stayed  last  night 
at  the  6  Dragon  '  in  order  to  speak 
with  me  on  some  subject,  in  which 
my  client,  Sir  George,  is  concerned  ? " 

"  And  is  not  my  good  friend,  Sir 
George,  concern  in  that  paragraph 
of  the  Gazette  I  have  name?  " 

Again  an  observation  to  the  same 
effect.  He  had  not  slept  at  the 
"  Dragon,"  as  he  said,  to  consult 
Hyde  ;  but  had  come  to  him  iu 
consequence  of  having,  on  the 
following  morning,  read  the  accouut 
of  Lieutenant  Smart's  departure  for 
California.  The  discrepancy  had 
found  a  niche  in  honest  Davy's 
mind ;  added  to  which,  he  knew, 
through  his  clerk,  where  the  count 
had  dined  the  day  before.  But 
Gerowski  went  on — 

u  You  have  send  over  Lieutenant 
Smart  to  hunt  up  Bill  Sweeps  the 
gold-digger." 

Surprised  as  Davy  was,  he  did 
not  show  it ;  partly  because  his  sus- 
picion had  already  been  raised,  and 
37—2 
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partly  because  he  considered  every 
client's  affairs  as  things  of  strict 
honour  between  himself  and  them  ; 
he  therefore  quietly  asked — 

"  Plas  Sir  George  confided  to  you 
any  of  his  business  matters?  " 

"  He  is  not  acquaint  with  my 
kuowledge  of  the  lettere  he  receive 
not  long  since  from  Bill  Sweeps." 

"  How  can  a  Polish  gentleman  be 
mixed  up  with  such  a  character  as 
that  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  perfectly  open  with 
you,  M.  Hyde.  A  Polish  gentle- 
man may  be  poor." 

Hyde  reflected  a  moment  and  then 
said, — 

"  What  is  your  object  in  this 
interference  with  Sir  George's  tran- 
sactions with  his  attorney  ?" 

"To  benefit  both  myself  and  Sir 
George." 

"  That's  straightforward,  count ; 
but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  benefit 
yourself.  The  man  Sweeps  is  in 
possession  of  some  secret." 

"  How  you  know  he  alone  in 
possession  of  it  1 " 

"  If  I  have  sent  Smart  over,  he 
will  readily  ascertain  what  we  want 
to  know." 

"He  will  not  find  William 
Sweeps." 

"  Why  not,  if  the  fellow  wrote 
here  as  lately  as  you  seem  to 
think  J " 

"  I  tell  you,  he  learn  nothing. 
But  I  can  give  you  information  ; 
William  Sweeps  will  nevere  interfere 
with  my  conduct  of  the  affair ;"  and 
a  hard,  almost  sinister  expression 
passed  over  the  whole  countenance. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he's 
dead  !  " 

"  Does  every  man  that  go  to  the 
diggings  live  to  leave  them?  " 

"  Murdered  !  "  exclaimed  Davy, 
horror-struck. 

"  Not  quite  argue  with  the  shrewd- 
ness I  have  hear  given  to  M.  Hyde. 
May  I  not  have  purchase  his  interest 
in   any   private   acquaintance  he 


might  have  with  the  family  at 
Ravensholm  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me.  You  said  you 
were  poor." 

"  Why  not  poor'?  Why  not  poorer 
by  reason  of  this  very  purchase  ? 
It  involve,  at  the  least,  30,000/.  a 
year  ;  and  the  power  to  bestow  that 
— which  I  claim  through  the  indi- 
vidual, Bill  Sweeps — is  worth  some- 
thing, Mistere  Hyde.  There  are 
two  ends  to  every  stick,  and  it  not 
always  we  get  hold  of  the  right." 

A  clerk  entered. 

"  Sir  George  de  la  Tour  is  in  the 
office  below.  I  told  him  you  were 
engaged.  He  said  he  would  wait." 
Hyde  nodded,  and  the  clerk  left  his 
principal's  office. 

Honest  Davy  was  in  a  greater 
state  of  excitement  than  he  had 
experienced  for  years.  He,  however, 
addressed  the  count  with  perfect 
calmness. 

"  You  heard  the  announcement, 
count ;  do  you  wish  to  carry  on  this 
business  any  further  ]  " 

"  Certain,  M.  Hyde.  I  am  here 
for  the  purpose." 

"  Before  asking  my  client  to  join 
us,  I  must  honestly  tell  you,  that  I 
cannot  advise  him  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  you." 

"  They  say  in  your  country,  two 
head  better  than  one,  M.  Hyde. 
Perhaps  three  head  better  than 
two." 

Davy  looked  rather  stately  as  he 
walked  to  the  speaking-tube. 

"Ask  Sir  George  de  la  Tour  to 
walk  up  ;  "  and  Sir  George  came. 

"  How  are  you,  Hyde,  after  the 
freezing  at  Ravensholm  T'  and  a 
genial  shake  of  the  hand  followed. 
"I  knew  you  were  here,  count — my 
friend's  clerk  told  me  so  ;  "  and  they, 
too,  shook  hands. 

"  Strange  to  say,  Sir  George,  he 
has  come  on  your  affairs." 

"  My  affairs  !  "  and  he  regarded 
the  count  in  undisguised  surprise. 

"It  quite  true,  mon  ami.  And 
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since  I  have  the  onexpected  pleasure 
to  see  you  here,  had  we  not  bettere," 
turning  to  Davy,  "  all  consult  to- 
gether 1" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Hyde.  He  then 
told  Sir  George  of  the  count's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mystery  in 
which  Bill  Sweeps  was  wrapped. 

"  But,  my  dear  count,  it  is  clear 
nothing  can  be  done  till  this  Sweeps 
turns  up.    Eh,  Hyde  ?  " 

Honest  Davy  was  in  as  great  an 
ecstacy  as  his  attorneyship  would 
allow. 

(l  But  suppose  him  dead,"  put  in 
Gerowski. 

"  Then,  count,  then,  on  proof  of 
that,  my  client  can  treat  with  you." 

"  The  death  of  a  digger  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  have  proof,"  said 
the  count. 

"  Well,  but,  Hyde,  where's  the 
difficulty  ?  Can  we  not  arrange 
with  the  count,  conditionally  1 
Conditionally,  that  if  this  Sweeps, 
whoever  he  may  be,  should  inter- 
fere, any  arrangement  with  the 
count  will  be  null,  absolutely." 

Gerowski  visibly  brightened. 

"  A  very  sensible  proposal,  Sir 
George,  and  I  am  willing  to  be 
bound  by  it." 

"  That  cannot  be,  count  ;  it  can- 
not be,  Sir  George  ;  until  either 
Colville  Smart  return,  or  we  hear 
from  him.,, 

"  Why  that,  M.  Hyde,  when  I 
give  guarantee,  in  case  he  oppose 
what  I  accept  1 " 

"It  will  be  the  simpler  and  easier 
way,  and,  possibly,  avoid  much 
quibbling  and  quarrelling  hereafter. 
I  would  further  advise,  Sir  George, 
that  the  count  leave  us  his  address, 
in  order  to  communicate  with  him 
when  we  hear  from  Colville." 

Such  was  the  final  settlement. 
The  count  took  out  one  of  his  cards, 
and  writing  under  his  name,  "  Hotel 
Duprez,  Leicester  Square,  London," 
left  it  on  the  table,  observing — 

"If  I  am  not  there,  I  always  leave 


my  address  for  lettere  to  be  for- 
warded." 

He  then  took  a  gracious  farewell; 
and  Sir  George  and  Davy  were 
alone. 

"  This  is  an  odd  thing,  Hyde.  I 
had  no  suspicion  Count  Gerowski 
could  by  any  possibility  have  ever 
met  with  Bill  Sweeps." 

"I  don't  like  that  count,  Sir 
George." 

•  '  Well,  there's  a  good  deal  of 
continental  shrug  about  him ;  that 
does  not  mean  much  \  ungraceful 
as  chimney-pot  hats  and  solemn 
broadcloth  are,  they're  nothing 
worse  than  a  frivolity  of  fashion,  or 
peculiarity  of  race  ;  harmless  as 
doves,  if  not  wise  as  serpents. 
There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  half- 
furtive  manner  about  the  man  that 
neither  John  Bull,  nor  Paddy,  nor 
Sandy  care  to  get  intimate  with. 
But  he  can't  help  that,  poor  fellow  ! 
how  can  he  1 " 

"  By  having  done  nothing  that 
brought  it  on.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  him — his  character  or  past 
life  ?  " 

"  Not  I.  He  came  with  Lord 
Erin,  who,  it  seems,  picked  him  up 
at  some  old  lady's  dinner  )  or,  I 
should  say,  he  picked  up  Lord 
Erin." 

"  Ay,  ay,  just  so;  I  appreciate 
the  difference." 

"  He  appeared  frivolous  enough 
while  he  wTas  at  The  Towers.  We 
all  looked  upon  him  as  a  poor  for- 
eigner, which,  you  know,  always 
here  signifies  fortune-hunter ;  a 
silly  character — mean,  but  nothing 
worse." 

"  May  it  be  possible,  Sir  George, 
anyone  in  your  own  house  could 
have  put  him  up  to  this  daring 
spec]" 

"  Who  knew  it  ?  my  mother;  and 
— yes,  Ada." 

"  Could  Miss  Locksley  have  any 
motive  ?  " 

Sir  George  was  silent  for  awhile. 
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"  Hyde,  we're  old  friends,  though 
I'm  a  young  man.    Speak  out." 

"  Miss  Locksley  and  the  count 
understand  each  other.  He  dined 
at  Fitz-Codling's  yesterday,  and 
you  know  Miss  Locksley  had  some 
transaction  with  him  a  year  or  two 
ago." 

"  Dined  at  Fitz-Codling's  !  why 
the  man's  a  " 

"  Never  mind  what  he  is,  or  what 
he  is  not.    The  count  dined  there." 

M  How,  then,  came  he  to  consult 
you  It ' ' 

"  Could  not  make  terms  with 
Mr.  Fitz-Codling  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  trial  of  skill  to  overreach 
each  other ;  and  the  Pole  has  come 
here  to  see  where  he  can  make  the 
best  bargain." 

ft  You  must  believe  him  to  be  a 
great  rascal." 

"A  very  great  rascal,  Sir  George ; 
I  care  not  to  say  how  great  a  rascal." 

"  Smart  will  discover  something." 

44 1  think  he  will,  something  to 
surprise  you.  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
he  is  on  his  way  to  the  far  West. 
He  has  both  tact  and  temper,  with- 
out which  we  are  beaters  of  the 
wind.  Tact  without  temper  is  easily 
overthrown  ;  and  temper  without 
tact  overthrows  itself." 

Sir  George  strode  up  and  down 
the  office — well,  he  could  not  help 
it ;  only  he  need  not  have  fired  such  a 
piercing  look,  like  spoony  at  a  jilt; 
he  should  have  known  better.  He 
did  come  to  his  senses  pretty  quick, 
considering  the  occasion,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Davy's  shoulder,  said, — 

44  Davy,  Davy,  tell  me  your  sus- 
picions. You  have  put  a  horrible 
thought  into  my  head." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Sir  George  :  that 
man,  having  obtained  some  secret 
from  Bill  Sweeps,  in  relation  to 
Ravensholm,  has  either  murdered 
him,  or  been  cognizant  of  his 
murder." 

44  Impossible,  impossible,  Davy 
Hyde  !   A  murderer  in  my  mother's 


home  !  It  cannot,  cannot  be  !  We 
must  have  it  out,  Hyde.  He  must 
be  arrested." 

Hyde,  in  his  turn,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  excited  young  man's  arm. 

44  Sir  George,  you  are  talking 
wildly.    I  may  have  misled  you." 

The  baronet  shook  his  head,  and 
Davy  went  on. 

44  We  are  only  conjecturing.  I 
believe  the  count  to  be  something 
worse  than  a  common  chevalier 
d' ' Industrie.  But  we  have  no  grounds 
for  legally  touching  his  person  ;  nor 
anything  like  evidence  he  is  a 
criminal.  We  must  remain  inactive 
till  we  get  enlightenment  from  Col- 
ville." 

"  And  be  bubbling  over,  boiling, 
till  nobody  knows  when." 

44  It  may  be  nearly  every  hour  of 
two  or  three  months;  about  which 
time  the  bubbler  and  the  boiler  will 
arrive  at  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  ! 
What  an  aged  man  he  will  be,  when 
life  is  spread  out  before  him,  plain, 
simple,  without  mystery,  without 
doubts  and  fears,  without  entangle- 
ments ! " 

44  Well,  Davy,  there  may  be  such 
a  time  ;  though  I  question  whether 
it  is  more  than  a  young  man's 
dream  or  an  old  man's  well-inten- 
tioned move." 

S\  Never  mind  the  old  man  or  his 
move,  but  profit  by  his  advice.  Go 
and  take  a  two  hours'  gallop.  It  is 
the  best  prescription  physician  or 
lawyer  ever  gave  patient  or  client; 
it  laughs  blue-pill  and  colchicum  to 
scorn  in  the  one  case,  and  waking 
nightmares  in  the  other." 

44  God  bless  you,  Hyde!"  and 
never  were  two  hands  more  cor- 
dially clasped. 

The  Atheist  makes  everything  out 
of  nothing ;  therefore,  nothing  is 
symbolic  of  everything.  Was  h.onest 
Davy  following  such  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  ?  and  out  of  the  nothing  of  his 
own  fancy  raising  up  terribly  sub- 
stantial  crimes.     Speculate  !  why 
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should  we?  A  trustworthy  envoy 
was  steaming  away  for  the  land 
of  discovery,  and  never  was  digger 
maddened  by  mammon  more  excited 
by  the  golden  prospect,  than  was 
David   Dunstable    Hyde    at  the 


thoughts  of  Smart's  discoveries — 
volcanic  fashion,  turbulent  within, 
majestic  without. 

We  will  follow  tho  adventurer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  E DUCAT J 

Men,  and  not  seldom  those  who  are 
the  most  intolerant  of  so-called 
"  women's  rights,"  are  often  heard 
to  complain  of  the  intellectual 
feebleness  of  those  from  whom  they 
have  to  select  the  future  partners 
of  their  lives,  and  the  future  mothers 
of  their  children.  Some  even  de- 
precate the  utter  inability  to  com- 
prehend more  than  the  merest  vapid 
common-places,  which  usually  cha- 
racterizes their  partners  for  an  even- 
ing, with  whom  they  may  have  no 
intention  of  contracting  more  inti- 
mate and  lasting  relations.  But  we 
do  not  look  for  much,  say  they,  in 
the  way  of  continuity  of  thought  or 
capability  of  sustaining  a  conversa- 
tion, from  those  into  whose  company 
we  are  accidentally  thrown  for  ten 
or  fifteen  consecutive  minutes,  recur- 
ring possibly  at  uncertain  intervals 
under  similar  conditions  of  heat  and 
hurry,  artificial  restraint  and  un- 
natural excitement.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, under  these  circumstances  that 
the  majority  of  men  choose  their 
wives,  nor  is  it  fair,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  future  partners  of  our 
lives  as  members  of  that  class  of 
evening  acquaintances,  and  nothing 
more.  Rather  let  us  judge  them  at 
their  homes,  tied  down  by  no  fancied 
social  necessity  to  discuss  in  well- 
worn  phrase  the  staple  trivialities 
of  the  dinner  party  or  the  assembly, 
but  with  all  their  capabilities, 
natural  and  acquired,  unrestrained 
and  encouraged  ;  let  us  find  out,  in 
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short,  (i  what  they  have  in  them.'' 
Then  comes  the  complaint  that  the 
shallowness  and  insipidity,  for  which 
we  made  allowance  last  evening  as 
the  effect  of  special  circumstances, 
is  really  their  true  measure  of 
character  and  capability,  while  the 
charm  of  glow  and  glitter  which 
might  stifle  our  first  feeling  of  re- 
gret, when  the  companionship  was 
that  of  an  hour,  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  modify  our  criticism,  when 
the  question  is  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  lifelong  union. 

That  these  complaints  are  made 
in  good  faith  may  be  seen  from  two 
facts.  First,  they  are  not  advanced 
by  any  one  exclusive  set  of  cynical 
bachelors,  or  by  men  whose  ex- 
perience of  the  small  coterie  of  truly 
literary  women  has  made  them  hyper- 
critical towards  the  mass,  but  by  the 
large  class  of  prospective  husbands 
whose  interests  are  mainly  affected  ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  answers 
elicited  from  the  sex  complained  of 
and  their  partisans  have  been  pleas 
in  justification  rather  than  a  general 
denial,  directed  more  to  extenuating 
an  acknowledged  shortcoming  than 
to  traversing  it  existence.  YVe  have 
a  right,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
the  complaint  is  well  grounded, 
and  to  examine  into  the  origin  and 
extent  of  the  causes  from  which  it 
springs. 

For  the  purpose,  of  this  inquiry 
a  woman's  life  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  or  phases.     The  first 
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extends  to  her  emancipation  from 
the  school-room ;  the  second  com- 
prises the  interval  between  that 
emancipation  and  her  marriage  ;  and 
the  third  follows  her  marriage. 
From  the  phrase  most  usually 
applied  to  the  close  of  the  first 
period,  "  finished  her  education," 
and  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
second,  u  coming-out,"  it  is  not 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions : — That  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  a  girl  who  has 
"  come  out "  is  expected  to  possess, 
is  the  exact  sum  of  her  education 
prior  to  the  time  when  she  "finished" 
it ;  and,  further,  that  as  tf  coming- 
out  "  signifies  the  enrolment  of  the 
debutante's  name  in  the  list  of 
marriageable  ladies,  that  amount  of 
education  represents  the  intellectual 
requisites  popularly  supposed  to  be 
demanded  by  the  marriage  state — 
that  is,  for  a  complete  and  perfect 
womanhood. 

Now  it  is  to  the  propriety  of  both 
these  conclusions  that  we  demur, 
and  hold,  that  the  second  period 
should  not  terminate,  but  rather 
supplement,  the  educational  period 
proper,  and  hence,  that  the  qualifi- 
cations for  married  life  or  perfect 
womanhood  should  be  estimated  at 
the  sum  of  the  education  acquired 
duriug  the  two  anterior  periods, 
instead  of  at  that  of  the  first  alone. 

By  considering  then  the  facts  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  re- 
spectively based,  and  what  the  sub- 
stitution which  must  be  effected  in 
order  to  establish  our  contention,  we 
shall  hope  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  complaint,  and  arrive  by  the 
same  process  at  the  remedy. 

And  first  we  must  notice  what  are 
the  salient  points  in  a  girl's  school- 
room education.  Passing  over  the 
initiatory  stage  of  learning  to  read, 
with  the  observation  that  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  it  does  not  always 
involve  learning  to  spell,  of  acquir- 
ing the  rudiments  of  history,  which 
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might  well  cease  to  be  confined  to 
long  rows  of  dates,  and  historical 
facts  arranged  in  tabular  or  analyti- 
cal form,  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
for  the  results  of  which  husbands 
are  wont  to  point  to  the  ill-kept 
house  books,  and  the  inaccuracy  and 
involution  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
domestic  accounts,  we  come  to  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  the 
mind's  appetite  becomes  more  keen, 
and  its  digestion  more  capable  of 
assimilating  the  tougher  food  that 
may  be  submitted  to  it.  Of  what 
does  this  food  mainly  consist  1 
Music,  drawing  (using  the  words  in 
their  most  comprehensive  sense),  and 
French,  with  one  or  two  other 
modern  languages,  generally  Italian 
and  German,  relieved  by  fancy- 
work  and  fiction,  at  times  when 
occupation,  as  distinguished  from 
work  or  study,  is  the  object  desired. 

Now,  to  music  being  made  a 
common  element  in  the  education  of 
all  young  people,  male  and  female, 
we  heartily  assent ;  but  only  so 
far  as  it  may  be  requisite  to  prove 
if  the  taste  for  music  exists.  The 
moment  that  this  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  musical 
practice,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  studies  should  be  discard- 
ed. We  object  to  the  enforced 
practice  of  what  can  never  attain  to 
more  than  mechanical  proficiency, 
both  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  as  a 
demoralizing  influence :  a  waste  of 
time,  inasmuch  as  those  hours 
which  the  poor  pupil  devotes  to  this 
daily  drudgery  of  the  pianoforte, 
would,  if  as  consistently  devoted  to 
almost  any  intellectual  study  which 
was  congenial,  render  her  compara- 
tively a  proficient  in  it  ;  a  de- 
moralizing influence,  inasmuch  as 
the  weight  attached  by  those  in  au- 
thority, to  what  a  girl  must  feel  to 
be  only  an  artificial  and  soulless 
acquirement,  by  increasing  her 
estimate  of  superficial  accomplish- 
ments and  outward  show,  deadens 
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that  sympathy  of  profession  with 
principle,  which  is  such  an  import- 
ant element  of  a  pure  morality, 
and  weakens  her  appreciation  of 
true  art,  by  confounding  it  with 
its  counterfeit,  artifice.  For  music, 
as  a  fine-art  (to  adapt  Emerson's 
definition),  is  the  conscious  utterance 
of  harmony  in  thought  to  a  beautiful 
end  ;  but  the  stereotyped  process  by 
which  that  end  is  colourably  imi- 
tated, without  reference  to  any 
innate  and  pre-existing  thought  or 
instinct,  is  artifice,  and  the  result 
artificiality. 

Mrs.  Browning  well  describes  the 
process  and  the  result : — 
u  I  learnt  much  music — such  as  would 

have  been 
As  quite  impossible  in  Johnson's 

day 

As  still  it  might  be  wished — fine 

sleights  of  hand 
And  unimagined  fingering,  shuffling 

off 

The  hearer's  soul  through  hurricanes 
of  notes 

To  a  noisy  Tophet." 
Nothing  is  more  to  be  deplored  in 
the  education  of  girls,  than  the 
application  of  this  invariable  rule  of 
pianoforte  playing.  Boys  are  cre- 
dited with  a  development  of  sense 
sufficient  to  inform  them  whether 
they  are  fond  of  music  or  not,  and 
if  at  a  certain  age  they  assert  the 
negative,  or  allege  that  their  taste  is 
purely  receptive  and  not  creative, 
their  guardians  cease  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  practice  of  music;  while 
with  girls  a  similar  exercise  of  sense 
and  independence  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  most  parents,  be  a  violation 
of  established  rule  and  precedent, 
damaging  alike  to  their  own  credit 
and  to  the  matrimonial  prospects  of 
their  daughters.  Yet  no  one  can 
assert  that  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  music  is  less  desirable  for 
a  man  than  a  woman,  nor,  if  it  is  to 
be  acquired  by  compulsory  practice, 
is  it  easy  to  see  why  any  difference 
in   this   respect   should   be  made 


between  the  boy's  education  and  the 
girl's.  The  result  that  arises  from 
the  present  difference  would  seem  to 
be  the  true  motive  for  its  existence, 
namely,  that  a  woman  with  no  taste 
for  music  may  make  pretence  of 
being  musical,  and  that  a  man  may 
be  spared  the  exhibition  of  a  like 
fallacy.  But  if  it  be  thought  that 
that  capability  to  teach  a  child  its 
notes,  and  to  play  a  husband's  simple 
accompaniments,  which,  even  under 
the  present  system  of  forcing,  we 
rarely  find  to  survive  the  first  few 
years  of  marriage  independence,  is 
a  worthy  result  of  the  means  ex- 
pended on  its  attainment,  by  an  un- 
sympathetic performer,  then  let  the 
common  musical  element  in  educa- 
tion extend  so  far,  and  no  farther. 
Leave  the  acquisition  of  mechanical 
proficiency  to  those  in  whose  hands 
it  is  a  means  of  perfectly  expressing 
an  inborn  and  natural  taste,  rather 
than  a  mere  testimony  to  perseve- 
rance under  protest,  and  a  ground 
of  excuse  for  an  otherwise  inex- 
plicable ignorance  of  the  commonest 
elements  of  general  knowledge. 

The  observations  which  we  have 
made  on  music  apply  to  drawing  in 
a  less  degree,  only  in  so  far  as  draw- 
ing is  less  often  a  common  element 
in  a  girl's  education.  This  arises 
probably  from  its  being  of  a  less 
portable  nature,  and  not  so  readily 
available  for  miscellaneous  produc- 
tion. Drawing,  when  acquired,  is 
more  fitted  for  private  amusement 
and  occupation  than  for  purposes  of 
display,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
if  music  were  in  like  case,  it  would 
be  at  once  omitted  from  the  ordi- 
nary curriculum  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  our  so-called  "  finishing 
academies."  These  establishments, 
professedly  educational,  apparently 
hesitate  to  waste  the  time  of  their 
pupils  on  subjects  which  would 
mainly  serve  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  harmless  mechanical  occupa- 
tion, but  the  persistent  enforcement 
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of  musical  practice  shows  that  the 
source  of  this  hesitation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unpretentious  character 
of  the  result.  The  accomplishments 
of  a  finished  education  are  too  often 
the  sepulchres  of  everything  that  is 
merely  sensible  and  useful,  while 
society,  as  at  present  minded,  puts 
up  with  the  sacrifice  only  so  long 
as  the  ashes  of  the  slain  innocents 
are  covered  by  a  pretentious  mauso* 
leum,  and  not  by  a  simple  memorial 
for  individual  gratification.  But 
where  drawing  in  all  or  any  of  its 
branches  does  exist  as  an  invariable 
element  of  ordinary  education,  it  is 
open  to  the  same  animadversion  as 
music,  and  its  cultivation  should  be 
restricted  within  the  same  limits. 

The  study  of  French  and  other 
modern  languages  stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  And  first  we  should 
premise  that  we  do  not  believe  in  a 
"  taste  for  languages,"  that  is,  a 
taste,  innate  and  independent  of 
culture,  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
music.  That  one  person  is  more 
apt  than  another  in  acquiring  a 
foreign  tongue,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  ordinary  variations  of  human 
intelligence,  to  individual  acuteness 
of  perception,  imitation,  and  me- 
mory. As  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
tongue  therefore  can  be  inculcated 
without  doing  violence  to  any  natural 
apathy  or  antipathy,  it  is  thusbrought 
within  the  ordinary  and  legitimate 
scope  of  all  teaching. 

A  foreign  tongue  may  be  con- 
sidered from  two  points  of  view — as 
a  spoken  language,  and  as  a  liter- 
ary medium.  The  first  alone  under 
the  cosmopolitan  circumstances  of 
our  age  may  be  plausibly  advanced 
as  a  sufficient  argument  for  its  uni- 
versal adoption  into  a  girl's  studies, 
and  is  the  motive  usually  adduced  ; 
but  the  second  is  even  more  valu- 
able, though  less  readily  conceded. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  gist 
of  our  inquiry.  As  a  literary  me- 
dium, a  foreign  language  is  a  proper 


common  subject  of  study,  not  alone 
for  the  introduction  it  bestows  to  a 
foreign  literature,  but  for  the  in- 
centive it  yields  to  the  study,  and 
the  aid  it  affords  to  the  elucidation, 
of  our  own  language  and  literature. 
For  this,  a  knowledge  of  her  own 
language  and  literature,is, the  point  to 
which  we  would  have  a  girl's  studies 
converge,  an  object  to  which  all 
other  objects  should  be  subordi- 
nated, and  to  which  all  her  subjects 
of  mere  occupation  should  be  regu- 
lated. It  is  only  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
compatible with  this  result  that  we 
object  to  the  place  which  music  and 
drawing,  and  even  languages,  taken 
as  spoken  languages  only,  occupy 
in  our  present  system.  Proficiency 
in  these  should  be  esteemed  of 
secondary  importance,  except  in 
those  particular  cases  where  natural 
predilection,  or  special  circumstances, 
afford  valid  reasons  for  varying  the 
rule. 

We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  object  of  a  girl's 
studies,  and  the  superficial  and 
partial  nature  of  those  substituted 
for  it,  that  the  origin  of  the  com- 
plaint which  we  have  chronicled  is 
to  be  found.  Let  us  consider,  there- 
fore, (1)  how  the  attainment  of 
this  object  would  affect  the  results 
we  have  deplored,  and  (2)  how 
this  object  is  to  be  attained. 

We  say,  as  a  comprehensive 
answer  to  the  first  question,  by 
rendering  the  girl  more  intelligent 
to  the  majority  of  men  she  meets  at 
the  period  of  her  "  coming  out,''  and 
by  providing  her  with  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  that  superstruc- 
ture of  education  which  we  have 
said  should  be  acquired  during  the 
second  phase  of  her  life,  that  is, 
until  her  marriage,  and,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  marriage  duties,  far 
beyond  it. 

Consider  the  subject  philosophi- 
cally. Language  (according  to  a 
thoughtful    address    by    the  late 
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Professor  Grote,  recently  published 
in  "Good  Words")  is  talk  :  litera- 
ture, a  development  of  outward 
talk,  thought  is  inward  talk,  and 
both  spring  from  that  habitual  talk 
or  communication  between  man  and 
man,  which  is  a  precondition  of, 
and  is  implied  in  the  very  word, 
civilization.  But  literature,  and 
thought,  as  they  are  the  fruit  of 
intercommunication,  do  also  won- 
derfully aid  and  improve  their 
parent  stock,  and  ignorance  of  them 
is  a  bar  to  becoming  an  active  and 
fructifying  part  of  the  social  frame. 
To  all  talk  there  must  be  two 
parties,  the  talker  and  the  listener. 
Listening  well,  that  is,  by  reading 
books  as  well  as  to  oral  talk,  is  a 
preliminary  to  talking  well.  Now, 
is  not  our  own  language  and  litera- 
ture pre-eminently  our  special  talk, 
both  in  relation  to  outward  talk 
and  inward  talk,  to  active  talking 
and  passive  talking,  or  listening  : 
the  language,  that  is,  in  which  we 
are  ordinarily  addressed,  and  address 
again  ;  and  are  not  the  reasons  ad- 
duced for  a  general  knowledge  of 
language  and  literature,  in  its 
bearing  upon  intercommunication, 
especially  cogent  in  relation  to  our 
own  ?  Is  not  ignorance  of  one's 
own  language  and  literature  a  crip- 
pling of  social  capabilities — a  lop- 
ping-off  of  the  hand  which  each 
social  member  is  required  to  stretch 
out  to  grasp  another's  with  ?  Is  not 
this  knowledge,  in  fact,  the  common 
ground  on  which  ordinary  men  meet 
and  judge  ordinary  women,  and  do 
not  women,  by  neglecting  it,  wil- 
fully cut  the  ground  from  under 
their  feet  1 1  We  have  here  the 
very  first  condition  of  an  intelligent 
and  intellectual  companionship,  that 
is,  a  sufficiently  common  bond  of 
union.  A  bond  of  union  to  be 
serviceable  to  unite  large  masses, 


vastly  diversified,  should  be  largely 
sympathetic  ;  an  electric  bond,  ca- 
pable of  being  set  in  motion  by 
ordinary  apprehensions  and  com- 
mon-place intelligences,  not  vocal 
to  the  elect  alone,  as  in  the  com- 
paratively isolated  chord  of  music. 
The  mind  of  an  educated  woman 
should  be  receptive  of  the  same 
impressions,  active  by  the  same 
forces,  expressive  in  the  same 
utterances,  as  that  of  an  educated 
man.  Then  educate  her  ;  enlarge 
her  sphere  of  action.  What  is  that 
tact  which  is  now  the  meter  of 
woman's  popularity,  their  centre 
and  core  of  attraction,  which  has 
beeu  productive  of  more  union 
between  the  sexes  than  all  the 
music  wliich  the  daily  misery  of 
pianoforte  practice  has  ever  evolved, 
but  the  negative  of  what  we  propose 
to  give  her  by  an  improved  general 
education.  Tact  is  passive,  or  at 
least  a  negative  effort — its  object 
is  suppression  ;  education  is  active 
and  spermatic  ;  its  object  is  expres- 
sion. A  man's  tact  is  the  skill  with 
which,  either  by  choice  of  topic  or 
judicious  "trimming,"  he  conceals 
his  diversity  of  opinion;  a  woman's, 
the  skill  with  which  by  the  same 
means  she  conceals  her  incapacity 
of  forming  any  opinion  at  all.  But 
tact  is  natural,  or  at  any  rate  ac- 
quired under  circumstances  which 
are  as  exceptional  as  is  the  gift  of 
nature,  and  therefore  we  would  find 
a  substitute  equally  sympathetic, 
but  more  catholic,  for  such  a  rare 
attribute.  Education  is,  or  should 
be,  a  common  birthright.  Educa- 
tion, again,  is  a  surer  base  for  sym- 
pathy than  tact,  in  this,  that  it  is 
more  independent.  Tact  presup- 
poses an  actual,  or  at  least  an 
assumed,  amiability,  and  implies  a 
sacriiice  of  independence,  which  is 
incompatible  with  certain  asperities 


*  "There  is  nothing,  after  all,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  so  social  as  a  cultivated 
wind." 
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of  temperament  or  circumstance; 
but  active  intellectual  sympathies, 
as  engendered  by  education,  may 
exist  in  the  rugged  and  the  obsti- 
nate, as  well  as  in  the  time-serving 
and  conciliatory,  and  under  adverse, 
as  well  as  favourable,  conditions  of 
fortune.  So  far  from  involving  a 
sacrifice  of  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence, such  sympathy  is  often 
evoked  by  their  very  assertion.  For 
coincidence  of  view-points,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  angle  of  vision  is  not 
necessary  to  a  true  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, only  a  certain  equality  of 
optical  capability.  Tact  is  the  as- 
sent of  one  who  shuts  his  eyes  that 
he  may  not  see  differently  from  his 
neighbours  ;  education  opens  the 
eyes,  and  aids  the  sight,  and  chal- 
lenges correctness  of  vision. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  object 
of  a  girl's  studies  being  attained  will 
further  appear,  when  we  have  shown 
the  means  of  its  attainment. 

The  study  of  English  language 
and  literature  should  be  treated 
synthetically  not  analytically.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  composed  of — (1), 
words  or  language  (which  Carlyle 
calls  the  flesh-garment  or  body  of 
thought)  ;  (2),  works  considered 
subjectively  ;  (3),  works  considered 
objectively.  Each  of  these  branches 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
others,  and  no  one  of  them  can  be 
even  partially  comprehended  without 
involving  the  study  of  the  remainder. 
The  first  is  philology;  the  second, 
the  history  of  English  literature — 
history  being  mainly  biography,  and 
the  history  of  literature  the  biography 
of  authors  ;  the  third,  what  is  termed 
ordinarily  literature,  or  books.  And 
now  consider  how  universally  com- 
prehensive of  knowledge  generally, 
or  what  is  usually  called  general 
information,  these  branches  of  our 
study  are. 

Words,  in  their  oiigin,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  existence  and 
meaning,  and  in  their  decay  and 


final  extinction,  are  themselves  store- 
houses of  infinite  knowledge.  Lan- 
guage has  been  called  fossil  poetry, 
fossil  ethics,  fossil  history.  How 
vast  a  fund  of  poetic  thought  lies 
enshrined  in  our  language  may  be 
seen  from  the  metaphor  lurking, 
often  unperceived  to  the  vulgar  eye, 
in  the  majority  of  our  most  ordinary 
words,  which,  if  looked  for  and  ap- 
preciated, often  appears  to  embody 
in  its  inception  some  beautiful  effort 
of  fancy  or  poetic  simile.  "  A  his- 
tory of  language,"  says  Archdeacon 
Hare,  .  .  .  .  "  would  throw  more 
light  on  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  than  all  the  brain-spun 
systems  of  metaphysics  that  ever 
were  written ;"  while  Dr.  Trench, 
speaking  of  the  English  tongue 
(which  as  a  composite  language  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  this  kind  of 
research),  says  that  we  could  scarcely 
follow  up  one  of  its  significant  words 
without  having  unawares  a  lesson 
in  English  history  as  well.  By  dis- 
tinguishing words  of  native  growth 
from  those  which  are  exotic,  and 
examining  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin  and  introduction,  we  have  the 
most  valuable  internal  evidence  of 
our  position,  dominant  or  subject, 
with  regard  to  other  nations  at  suc- 
cessive epochs.  This  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  international  history.  An 
examination  of  words  that  have 
sprung  up  at  times  of  great  social 
or  political  revolutions,  often  gives 
us  the  key  to  their  causes.  Our 
language  is  a  tablet  on  which  is 
"  visibly  charactered  and  engraved" 
our  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
progression  or  retrogression.  Take 
as  one  solitary  instance  our  scientific 
nomenclature,  often  incorporated  into 
the  vulgar  speech,  recording  some- 
times the  name  of  an  individual, 
sometimes  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
covery or  invention.  A  geographical 
vocabulary  is  a  record  of  triumph 
and  defeat,  aggression  or  annihila- 
tion ;  a  change  of  name  being  some- 
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times  the  death  knell  of  a  race, 
sometimes  the  paean  of  a  kingdom's 
independence.  In  provincial  words 
we  often  find  condensed  the  manners 
and  customs  of  an  England  that  has 
passed  away ;  in  archaic  forms  and 
expressions  lie  enshrined  the  ashes 
of  a  pre-existent  vitality,  often  of 
incalculable  use  in  enabling  us  to 
build  up  the  science  of  grammar, 
which  has  been  termed  the  logic  of 
language.  As  our  language  is  grow- 
ing daily,  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  worth  of  compound  words 
would  be  the  surest  guarantea  for 
the  purity  of  accretions,  while  a 
copious  vocabulary  would  perhaps 
afford  the  best  preventive  of  that 
irrepressible  fi<  slang,"  not  seldom 
fostered  by  women,  which  is,  Ave 
believe,  often  adopted  for  lack  of 
more  legitimate  means  of  adequately 
expressing  their  thoughts. 

Works  are  inseparably  connected 
with  their  authorship,  and  this  re- 
flex of  the  author  in  his  works  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of 
considering  works  subjectively.  As 
we  have  said,  a  history  of  English 
literature  is  a  history  of  English 
authors.  When  we  read  a  book, 
the  first  tiling  that  we  ask  is,  who 
wrote  it?  To  give  a  man's  literary 
endeavour  its  proper  value,  we  must 
look  at  it  comparatively,  consider 
the  age  in  which  the  author  lived, 
his  position  among  contemporary 
authors,  whether  marching  with  the 
main  body,  or  in  the  van,  the  con- 
dition of  his  surroundings.  Thus 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which 
would  strike  us  with  admiration, 
even  if  we  could  refer  every  symptom 
of  varied  knowledge,  every  indica- 
tion of  careful  culture  and  extensive 
reading,  which  he  there  exhibits,  to 
some  known  antecedent  in  his  ex- 
perience or  education, become  almost 
miraculous  when  we  consider  his 
limited  area  of  observation,  and  the 
smallness  of  his  opportunities.  So 
an  anonymous  production  loses  half 


its  significance.  Take  as  a  strong 
instance  the  letters  of  Junius.  Their 
position  in  the  history  of  literature 
would  be  materially  altered  as  being 
the  production  of  an  uneducated 
provincial,  or  of  a  professed  poli- 
tician; while  in  the  doubt  as  to 
Homer's  identity  and  connection 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad,  we 
lose  a  link  in  the  historic  chain  of 
classic  literature.  Now,  as  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  biography,  we 
need  say  nothing.  In  a  history  of 
individuals  we  have  a  history  of 
society,  and  a  knowledge  of  men 
who  have  lived  is  a  knowledge  of 
life.  "  Biography,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is 
by  nature  the  most  universally  pro- 
fitable, universally  pleasant  of  all 
things,  especially  biography  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals." 

As  to  books,  they  should  be  esti- 
mated in  respect  of  the  way  they 
teach,  as  well  as  of  what  they  teach, 
their  manner  as  well  as  their  matter. 
Thus  viewed,  many  authors,  other- 
wise unsuitable  for  the  ycung  stu- 
dent, become  valuable  as  examples 
of  form  and  expression.  Books 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
treated  as  illustrations  of  literary 
history,  and  exponents  of  style. 
Thus  the  earliest  attention  of  the 
student  should  be  called  to  works 
in  relation  to  the  broad  separation 
of  poetry  from  prose,  then  to  the 
finer  distinctions  of  the  epic,  dra- 
matic, and  lyric  varieties  into  which 
the  former  expanded,  and  the  historic, 
narrative,  and  colloquial  branches  of 
the  latter  ;  to  be  followed,  at  a  later 
period,  through  the  infinite  subdi- 
visions created  by  the  exercise  of 
individual  caprice.  After  books 
have  been  to  some  degree  utilized 
as  illustrative  of  form,  they  should 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  they  embody.  This  involves 
the  choice  of  a  subject.  If  the  first 
subject  chosen  be  connected  with 
English  language  and  literature,  as 
wq    have    shown,    the  collateral 
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branches  of  this  great  central  study 
would  supply  an  inexhaustible  fund 
from  which  to  draw,  a  rule  by  which 
to  regulate  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion and  occupation.  Biography, 
geography,  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, the  study  of  men  and  man- 
ners, philosophy,  natural  science, 
general  knowledge,  would  group 
naturally  round  this  central  figure, 
instead  of  being  lost  in  their  pre- 
sent isolation,  or  disregarded  alto- 
gether. Thus,  the  style,  or  subject, 
or  circumstances,  of  an  author  would, 
besides  suggesting  other  English 
subjects,  regulate  the  choice  of  an 
author  in  French  or  German,  or 
other  language,  so  as  to  get  the 
reflected  light  of  different  nationali- 
ties, and  different  tongues,  as  well 
as  different  intellects  ;  every  point 
gained  would  be  an  advanced  posi- 
tion for  extended  observation  ;  each 
acquisition  another  thread  in  the 
tissue  of  research.  Such  a  funda- 
mental course  as  this  would  soon 
satisfy  an  intelligent  teacher  as  to 
any  special  predilection  which  the 
pupil  might  evince  for  any  one  of 
the  branches  of  this  great  subject, 
which  might  be  gently  fostered  or 
checked  according  to  considerations 
of  temperament  and  expediency. 

Would  not  such  a  course  of  in- 
tellectual training  worthily  occupy 
the  time  now  so  often  misspent  in 
"  strumming"  on  the  pianoforte? 
Does  it  not  seem  at  least  a  plausible 
result  of  such  a  scheme  that  the 
pupil,  when  she  arrived  at  the  age 
of  "  coming-out,"  would  bring  with 
her  powers  of  perception  and  dis* 
crimination  and  assimilation,  quick- 
ened by  the  practice  in  investigating 
and  comparing  and  appropriating 
in  which  she  had  been  trained,  would 
have  her  reasoning  faculties  exer- 
cised by  everything  which  surrounded 
her,  because,  regarded  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  and  as  forming 


branches  of  au  entire  study  instead 
of  as  isolated  facts,  insignificant  from 
their  want  of  cohesion,  and  thus 
would  be  more  companionable  be- 
cause more  intelligent,  and  more 
interesting  because  less  artificial  ? 
And  in  proportion  to  the  larger 
luxuriance  of  her  ideas  would  grow 
the  richness  and  fitness  of  their 
expression.  "  Education  gives  fe- 
cundity of  thought,  copiousness 
of  illustration,  quickness,  vigour, 
faculty,  words,  images,  and  illus- 
trations. It  decorates  every  common 
thing,  and  gives  the  power  of  trifling 
without  being  undignified  and  ab- 
surd."* 

Can  we  doubt  that  such  an  educa- 
tion would  give  a  foundation  for  the 
solid  works  of  a  lifetime  to  maid  or 
matron,  and  not  one  merely  cal- 
culated for  the  fragile  fanciful  struc- 
ture, sometimes  attractive,  often 
meretricious,  which  will  barely 
endure,  under  the  most,  favourable 
gifts  of  feature  and  fortune,  for 
what  we  have  called  the  second 
period,  or  that  intervening  between 
" coming-out"  and  marriage.  And 
what  of  the  longer  space  to  be 
endured  before  a  less  favoured  sister- 
hood attain  the  matrimonial  haven 
of  ignorance,  or,  worse  still,  what  of 
perpetual  maidenhood,  when  the 
right  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  on 
the  string  or  with  the  pencil,  or 
the  stimulus  of  youthful  vanity  to 
natural  apathy  has  departed.  Then 
it  is  that  the  mind,  if  properly 
strengthened  early  by  education, 
should  be  maturing — not  withering 
ere  it  is  ripe,  like  blighted  fruit,  its 
feeble  wreck  maundering  over  tab- 
bies and  scandal,  its  shrine  desecrated 
by  the  now  opprobrious  epithet  of 
"  old  maid." 

The  fault  of  the  present  generation 
of  readers  is  "  jerkin  esS;"  they  read 
by  fits  and  starts.  This  in  part 
arises  from  the  infinite  subdivisions 
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of  time  caused  by  the  continuous 
flux  and  unrest  that  goes  on  around 
us  ;   the  greater  competition,  the 
demand  for  more  wealth,  the  neces- 
sity of  flying  hither  and  thither  and 
being  active,  the  steam-engine,  the 
post-office,  aijd  the  telegraph,  bring- 
ing everything  under  our  ken,  and 
making  us  citizens  of  the  world. 
Our  life  is  a  mosaic,  made  up  of 
fragments  often  taken  from  all  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe.    Hence  a 
"jerky  "  literature,  disconnected  and 
immature  ;  magazines,  newspapers, 
intermittent  novels,  scientific  smat- 
terings and  jottings,  books  of  quota- 
tions and  excerpts,  and  ready-reck- 
oners of  all  kinds.    If  this  be  the 
tendency  of  the  age,  how  necessary 
that  women,    who   are   the  least 
affected  by  this  rushing  and  pushing 
and  disintegration  of  time,  should 
counteract  instead  of  abetting  it. 
Careless    readers    make  careless 
writers.    We  do  not  expect  that 
every  woman   should   take   up  a 
subject  and  exhaust  it,  nor  is  it 
needful  or  desirable  or  in  conformity 
with  our  contention  that  she  should 
so  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  spe- 
cialist.   Only  let  her  connect  what 
she  reads  with  a  plan  laid  down 
beforehand  by  her  early  training — 
learn  to  refer  the  novel,  or  biography, 
or  essay,  that  she  takes  up,  to  its 
proper  place  in  her  scheme.  Thus, 
what  is  often  little  worthy  by  itself 
becomes  of  value  as  an  illustration 
and  a  connecting  link,  while  what  is 
valueless  for  this  purpose  would  find 
its  limbo  at  once,  instead  of  being 
puffed  into  an  evanescent  popularity 
as  a  pastime,  and  an  excuse  for  doing 
worse  than  nothing.     At  present 
our  unmarried  girls,  and  many  of 
our  married  women,  are  the  great 
patrons  of  that  innumerable  brood 
of  three-  volumed  novelists,  in  whose 
works  insipidity  is  only  tolerable  as 
a  change  from  immorality,  and  whose 


productions  first  find  their  true  value 
in  the  waste-paper  mill.  There  Are 
those,  truly,  who  read  the  works  of 
Miss  Austen  and  Scott,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot,  but  comparatively 
how  few,  and  how  much  fewer, 
except  for  pastime,  heedless  of  their 
merits  as  models  of  English  composi- 
tion, for  wealth  of  imagination, 
dramatic  construction,  truthful  deli- 
neation. It  would  be  for  a  pupil 
systematically  trained  to  appreciate 
these  qualities,  and  hence  becoming 
more  critical  to  condemn  the  specious 
attractions  of  an  uuhealthy  and  un- 
cleanly school  of  imitators. 

We  do  not  forget  the  movement 
that   is    now  going   on   to  afford 
greater  facilities  to  women  in  obtain- 
ing a  higher  education  ;   we  look 
anxiously  to  the  noble  efforts  at 
Cambridge  and  London,  and  hope- 
fully, when  we  note  the  position 
and  energy  of  their  promoters.  But 
the  change  that  we  are  advocating 
is  more  radical.    It  affects  the  great 
mass  of  girls  and  women,  that  vast 
class  to  whom  the  amelioration  of 
these   local   influences    can  never 
come,  or  only  at  such  an  interval, 
through  an  improved  class  of  teachers 
and  mothers  trained  on  the  new 
system,  as  to  be  practically  out  of 
our  range  of  vision.    Our  proposed 
change  involves  the  disintegration 
and  reconstruction  of  a  universal 
system,  which,  though  vicious  in 
principle  and  ineffective  in  practice, 
stands  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
long-established  custom  and  social 
prejudice.    To  overcome  a  position 
thus  fortified  needs  the  co-operation 
of  those  within   the  citadel.  We 
believe  it  to  be  impregnable  other- 
wise.   It  is  to  parents  of  all  classes, 
especially  to  mothers,  in  whose  hands 
lies  generally  the  ordering  of  their 
daughters'  education  that  the  appeal 
must  be  made. 
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CREMATION. 


By  J.  P.  Pennefather,  Esq.,  L.K.Q.C.P.Q.  &  L.R.C.S.Q.,  &c,  &c. 


This  subject  is  one  which  merits  . 
very  serious  consideration ;  and  both 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent, 
more  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  is  attracting  considerable 
public  attention.  A  society  has 
been  formed  in  London  in  further- 
ance of  it,  and  in  these  days  of 
companies  and  associations,  limited 
and  unlimited,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  Cremation  Company  may  ere 
long  issue  its  prospectus  to  the 
public. 

The  subject  of  cremation  may  be 
considered  under  two  aspects:  firstly, 
ia  a  sanitary  and,  secondly,  in  a 
social  aspect ;  and  under  both  con- 
siderations its  general  adoption 
would  be  manifestly  beneficial  to  the 
health  and  interests  of  mankind. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  where 
the  fecundity  of  the   human  race 
keeps    pace   with   the  gregarious 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  hamlets 
grow    into    villages,   villages  into 
towns,  and  towns  into  cities  teeming 
with  life,  the  dwellers  therein  de- 
pendant on  the  air  they  breathe  and 
the  water  they  drink,  not  only  for 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  life  to  the  ordinary 
period*  allotted  to  man,  it  becomes 
abundantly  evident  that   all  such 
subjects  of  a  sanitary  and  hygienic 
character  imperatively  call  for  the 
most  serious  and  scientific  consider- 
ation by  which  these  vital  elements 
may  be  preserved  in  as  minimum  a 
condition  of  morbid  impregnation 
as  it  is  possible.     To  preserve  them 
entirely  pure  in  the  midst  of  dense 
districts  and  crowded  populations  is 
impossible,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to 
do  much,  and  the  process  of  crema- 
tion in  the  disposal  of  our  dead 


will  commend  itself  to*  all  thinking 
minds. 

Not  long  since  our  burials  took 
place  in  the  very  centre  of  our 
dwellings,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
water  supply  of  the  district  was 
obtained  from  a  source  in  close 
proximity  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
This  is  now  stopped,  and  cemeteries 
somewhat  removed  from  the  great 
centres  of  our  crowded  cities  are 
set  apart  for  interments.  The  source 
of  evil  is  thus  placed  farther  from 
our  doors,  but  it  still  finds  easy 
access  to  our  very  midst. 

Take  the  cemeteries  of  London — 
the  last  resting  place  of  its  dead 
millions — calm  and  inviting  to  the 
eye  on  their  surface  ;  but  for  a 
moment  picture  what  is  taking  place 
a  few  feet  under  that  surface — a 
mass  of  pestiferous  decomposing 
mortality,  daily  and  hourly  fed  by 
unceasing  additions  of  new  matter. 
The  noxious  gases  momentarily  and 
necessarily  finding  their  wray  up- 
wards, and  mingling  with  the  at- 
mosphere, which,  instead  of  being 
laden  with  health,  as  it  is  wafted 
over  our  crowded  habitations,  comes 
to  us  impregnated  with  the  foul 
products  of  mouldering  humanity. 

Who  can  say  that  this  is  the  only 
source  from  whence  danger  can 
arise  to  the  living  from  this  cause. 
Percolating  through  the  soil  the 
same  deleterious  matter  may,  and  we 
know  too  frequently  does,  ooze  into 
our  springs  and  streams  and  rivers, 
and  in  the  water  we  drink  may 
lurk  that  germ  of  disease  and 
death  which  was  formed  in  the 
grave-yard. 

Much  more  might  be  added 
in     favour     of    cremation,  but 
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these  positive  sources  of  danger  to 
the  living  by  the  present  custom  must 
strike  the  most  casual  observer,  and 
it  may  now  be  considered  in  its  so- 
cial and  sentimental  bearings. 

Of  all  occupations  that  of  the 
undertaker  commands  the  smallest 
sympathy.  The  mind  of  man  is 
naturally  unwilling  to  dwell,  from 
the  very  certainty  of  its  advent,  on 
that  time  when  the  body  on  which 
he  now  lavishes  such  care  and 
attention  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
hands  of  one  who,  feeling  no 
love,  no  affection,  will  treat  it 
with  either  indifference,  or  scorn, 
regulated  solely  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. The  professional  un- 
dertaker is,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  necessary  but  an  unen- 
viable calling.  The  conventional 
costume  and  mock  expression  of 
woe  are  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the 
true  mourner  ;  and  if  the  master  is 
regarded  with  such  feelings,  how 
infinitely  more  revolting  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  really  mourn  the 
loss  of  friend  or  relative  is  the 
custom  by  the  usages  of  society,  I 
might  say  the  law,  which  considers 
it  an  honour  to  the  dead  to  bur- 
lesque the  living  by  placing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  dead  so-called 
mutes,  whose  lugubrious  visages 
are  regulated  according  to  the 
amount  of  wage  they  receive,  and  of 
who,  tricked  out  in  the  habiliments 
mourning,  with  noses  reddened  from 
the  depths  and  frequency  of  their 
potations,  and  breath  reeking  with 
the  contents  of  the  gin  bottle  and  ale 
flagon,  count  the  moments  until  their 
job  is  over,  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  return  to  the  congenial  delights  of 
the  tap- room  and  skittle-alley. 

Then,  again,  that  last  sad  scene 
of  pompous  folly,  when  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  loved  one  is  sur- 
rounded, not  by  those  who,  mourning 
the  departed  spirit,  yet  cling  with 
enduring  affection  to  its  earthly 
tenement,  but  by  a  parcel  of  paid 


mummers  with  wands  aud  batons, 
feathers  and  fooleries,  placed  there — 
for  what? — to  swell  the  undertaker's 
bill,  and  by  this  exhibition  of  sense- 
less folly  and  semblance  of  grief, 
impose  upon  a  family  an  expense 
which  many  are  too  often  ill  able  to 
afford,  an  expense  which,  harrow- 
ing to  their  feelings,  is  saddled  upon 
them  by  the  common  observance  of 
this  remnant  of  a  custom  of  barbaric 
origin,  and  the  fear  that  the  world 
will  judge  wrongly  and  harshly  if 
they  bury  not  their  dead  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  present  custom  of  burial  is 
as  useless  and  absurd  to  the  dead  as 
it  is  in  many  cases  of  incalculable 
injury  to  the  living,  and  has  but 
one  only  recommendation — that  it 
affords  an  occupation  for  those 
who  fatten  and  feast  on  death 
by  pandering  to  the  follies  of 
life.  Cremation  would  render  this 
revolting  and  senseless  pageantry, 
with  its  mock  grief  and  contemptible 
adjuncts  unnecessary,  and  the  ashes, 
the  absolute  remains  of  a  once  loved 
form,  would  be  near  us,  safe  from 
all  desecration;  and  the  thoughts 
that  will  arise  when  the  mind 
dwells  on  the  body  committed  to 
the  earth,  and  the  scene  that  then 
portrays  itself,  which  we  vainly 
seek  with  a  horrifying  shudder  to 
dispel,  will  have  no  place.  The 
purifying  element  will  have  done  its 
work.  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes  \  the  inevitable  law  of  nature 
will  have  been  fulfilled,  not  by  the 
slow  and  loathsome  process  of  gra- 
dual decay,  but  by  the  swift  action 
of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  will  leave 
our  dead  inocuous  to  the  living,  and 
their  harmless  ashes  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  and  rendering  a  further  con- 
tinuance of  purchased  sorrow  and 
purchased  mourners,  which  now 
over-shadows  the  truest  and  holiest 
grief,  obsolete. 

"  There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die. 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave.** 
38 
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THE  SACRED  POETRY  OF  EARLY  RELIGIONS  * 


Ever  since  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Walker,"  undertook  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  religious 
poetry,  it  has  been  almost  as  much 
a  matter  of  fashion  and  conscience, 
with  collectors  of  sacred  antholo- 
gies, to  preface  their  labours  by  a 
defence  against  his  attack,  as  it  has 
been  with  later  apologists  to  over- 
throw the  palmary  fallacy  of  Hume's 
"  Essay  on  Miracles."  The  great 
critic  and  biographer  of  the  poets 
has,  indeed,  been  so  often  challenged 
in  his  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
sacred  muse,  and  has  occasionally 
been  so  gravely  and  analytically  con- 
fronted, that  the  advocacy  of  re- 
ligious poetry  may  henceforth  be 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  labours  of 
its  champions  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  if  the  first 
expressions  of  the  individual  heart 
have  ever  been  those  of  poetry,  and 
if  nations  have  ever  lisped  in  num- 
bers, the  first  articulations  of  poetry 
itself  were  formed  and  enveloped 
in  divine  numbers  ;  and  it  would  be 
an  act  of  threefold  ungraciousness 
10  call  upon  the  eldest  artistic  daugh- 
ter of  religion  unfilially  to  renounce 
her  mother.  Ever  the  highest 
position  to  which  poetry  can  attain 
is  that  it  occupies  when  it  celebrates 
the  relation  of  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  of  the  finite  to  the  in- 
finite. This  fact  is  substantially 
approved  by  all  poetry,  which  can 
never  subsist  without,  at  least,  the 
faculty  of  suggestiveness.  One  of 
the  articles  which  must  be  found, 
e  xplicitly  or  implicitly,  in  any  com- 
petent description — for  a  universally 


allowed  definition  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum— must  claim  for  poetry  the 
power  of  exciting  feelings  which 
baffle  analysis.  This  much  is  con- 
ceded when  we  speak  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  poet,  and  when,  again, 
we  declare  him  to  be  born,  not 
made.  The  gift  of  song  is  a 
mental  element. 

The  fundamental  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  Incarnation,  is  itself  the 
grandest  poem  that  was  ever  acted 
on  the  stage  of  the  world — may  we 
not  say  of  the  universe  ?  It  is  the 
sum  of  all  poetry,  the  solution  of  a 
difficulty,  the  relation  of  the  divine 
to  the  human,  which  the  oriental 
pantheist  escaped  by  the  bloodless 
logic  of  impersonality  ;  and  of 
which  the  Helenic  polytheist  gave  a 
sinister  interpretation,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  divine  mesalliances.  The 
Incarnation  is  the  settlement,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  understood  or  appre- 
ciated by  mortal  intellect,  of  various 
long-vexed  and  anxious  questions, 
touching  upon  the  standing  of  the 
creature  in  the  sight  and  presence 
of  the  Creator.  It  is  the  apotheosis 
of  our  race  ;  which,  before  it,  either 
humbly  trusting  in  an  announced, 
or  else  wearying  itself  in  orphan- 
like speculations  on  a  possible, 
fatherhood,  rose,  in  it,  to  appreheud 
the  idea  of  a  very  brotherhood  of 
God.  Doctrinally,  the  Incarnation 
defined  the  quality  and  the  limits  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  depravity 
of  his  nature.  The  fall  was  not 
utter,  in  the  strongest  and  ultimate 
sense  of  the  word,  for  there  was  the 
hope  of  recovery.    The  depravity 


*"The  Sacred  Poetry  of  Early  Beligions."  Two  lectures  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, January  27,  and  February  3,  1874,  by  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1874. 
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was  not  hopeless — not  inveterate  or 
ingrained  enough  to  shut  out  the 
nature  of  man  from  affinity  to  the 
nature  of  God.  These  were  still 
so  much  at  one,  that  at  least  they 
could  co-exist  in  a  joint  occupation 
of  the  same  tabernacle  of  flesh. 
Man  had  not  exiled  himself  beyond 
recall.  The  Earth — his  earth — 
tearful  wanderer  and  alien  as  she 
had  long  been  from  the  harmonious 
sisterhood  of  the  stars,  found  her- 
self returning  from  the  error  of  her 
orbit  to  be  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  space,  to  be  a  centre 
of  the  universe,  the  realm  and  throne 
of  a  present  God.  Christ  was  the 
word  and  the  wisdom,  in  which  a 
revered  systematic  trinity — God, 
Man,  Nature — found  expression. 
Universal  harmony  was,  in  the 
Logos,  recovered  or  recoverable. 

As  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
words  were  ever  yet  the  exact 
equivalents  of  thought,  without  in 
this  circumstance  finding  an  argu- 
ment against  their  use  as  symbols  of 
intellectual  processes ;  so,  although 
words  may  never  be  the  perfect  and 
co-extensive  transcripts  of  feeling, 
we  are  still  bound  to  employ  them 
as  the  best  approximate  instruments 
and  indices  of  feeling.  If  Dr. 
Johnson  proved  anything  in  his  at- 
tack upon  religious  poetry,  he  proved 
too  much.  If  his  principles  were 
carried  out,  the  firmament  of  re- 
ligious feeling  would  lose  its  stars  ; 
its  sky  would  become  a  mere  track- 
less, unphenomenal  waste  of  space. 
If  poetry  be  unfitted  to  give  voice 
to  piety,  a  fortiori,  is  prose  incapa- 
ble? If  silence  may  not  lawfully  be 
broken  in  the  form  which  is  most 
intimately  allied  to  the  symbolical 
and  the  mysterious,  there  is  no  sanc- 
tion for  its  being  broken  at  all. 
The  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
communion  of  the  saints  militant  is 
in  danger;  no  longer  may  they 
draw  from  each  other's  utterances 
the  encouraging  assurance  of  the 


community  of  sorrow  and  tempta- 
tion, and  the  community  of  hope  and 
victory.  But  we  forbear.  We  use 
sacred  poetry  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  beautify  our  churches — not 
as  being  a  worthy  offering  to  God, 
but  as  being  the  most  worthy  from 
ourselves. 

Dean  Church's  little  work,  which 
forms  the  motive  and  suggestion  of 
the  present  article,  comes  oppor- 
tunely to  remind  us  that  sacred 
poetry,  is  not  the  peculium  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  that  undeveloped 
Christianity  which  we  know  as 
Judaism.  Poetry,  sacred  as  well 
as  secular,  is  coextensive  with 
humanity.  It  is  to  the  elements 
of  uncertainty,  represented  by  hope 
and  fear  ;  to  the  victories  won,  or 
the  defeats  sustained,  by  the  soul  on 
its  way  to  purification  and  nobility; 
to  the  feeling  of  struggle  consequent 
upon  the  recognition  of  something 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  gained  and 
on  the  other  to  be  avoided — it  is  to 
these  that  the  hymns  of  all  ages 
have  been  indebted  for  their  wide- 
spread human  interest.  Hymns — 
comprehending  under  this  title  all 
addresses,  invocations,  and  celebra- 
tions of  the  divine  or  superhuman, 
whether  they  be  Christian  or  extra- 
Christian — have  been  the  constant 
products  of  the  religious  feeling, 
the  intensity  of  which  they  have 
graduated,  and  the  worthiness  of 
which  they  have  assayed.  All 
nations  and  times  that  have  pulsated 
with  the  movements  of  a  divine 
vigour  have,  through  this  medium, 
exhibited  it,  and  in  proportion. 

Although,  just  as  Adam  became 
picturesque  and  dramatic  chiefly 
after  his  fall,  the  sacred  poetry  of 
his  descendants  is  of  most  profound 
interest,  as  it  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  a  chequered  existence,  in  which 
dread  scowls  upon  hope,  and  hope 
smiles  upon  apprehension,  we  are 
nevertheless  led,  under  the  guidance 
at  once  of  philosophy  and  revelation, 
38—2 
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to  a  time  when  the  hymns  of  the 
universe  were  a  chorus  of  Hallelujahs 
chanted  in  the  full  stream  of  achro- 
matic and  unbroken  light.  From  of 
old  there  stood  a  temple,  founded 
on  the  acts  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Eternal,  in  which unmembered  silence 
made  up  as  it  were  a  divine  and  pas- 
sionless harmony,  and  where  creature 
service  intruded  not  to  supplement 
the  activity  of  self-revelation.  In  it 
God  alone,  as  subject  and  object, 
within  the  circle  of  His  own  Tri- 
personality,  exercised  His  qualities 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  There- 
after awoke  at  His  bidding  hosts  of 
careering  worlds,  striving  humbly  to 
utter  forth  the  glory  unapproached 
and  uncomprehended  as  they  wheeled 
about  the  impassable  vestibule,  which 
is  space  illimitable,  and  Time  began 
to  mark  out  seasons  by  their  orbits 
and  intervals  of  revolution.  Later, 
when  evil  had  appeared  to  cloud  and  to 
divide  creation,  arose,  as  now  arise, 
from  the  lower  heavens  the  hymns  of 
approved  and  secure  angelic  natures; 
the  cries  of  horror  from  far-sundered 
penal  regions,  whose  inmates  wailed 
beneath  the  load  of  a  realized  com- 
mination ;  and,  latest  of  all,  the 
voices  of  earth-born  men,  contri- 
buting in  prayers  their  proper  part 
to  the  universal  liturgy.  Holding 
an  inconstant  mean  between  blessing 
and  cursing,  ascending  now  to  the 
heights  and  anon  swerving,  with 
blind  and  maddened  deflection,  to 
the  abyss,  earth  has  appropriated 
the  service  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
two  extremes  betwixt  which  she 
oscillates  uncertain.  In  her  happier 
and  nobler  moments  she  has  shared 
by  anticipation  the  peculiar  service 
of  heaven  ;  and  in  darker  seasons, 
when  the  fate  of  severance  from  the 
good  and  the  holy  seemed  imminent, 
that  of  the  pit  by  a  deprecation 
which  was  almost  despair.  But 
oftener  than  the  alternation  of  these 
extremes  in  earthly  experience  has 
been  their  blending  and  inter-modi- 


fication. The  men  who  have  cele- 
brated in  hymns  the  wondrous 
excellencies  and  powers  of  the 
Divine,  have  almost  of  necessity 
degraded,  through  the  synchronous 
conviction  of  their  own  weakness 
and  sinfulness,  to  the  less  glorious 
occupation  of  prayer.  Every  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  has  contained,  at  least 
implicitly,  a  supplication.  And  men 
again,  who,  setting  out  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  own  wants  and 
sorrows,  naturally  breathed  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer,  have,  under  the 
instant  consciousness  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Being  whose  grace  they  sup- 
plicated, risen  as  naturally  to  the 
altitude  of  praise.  These  two  rules 
havebeen  of  so  constant  and  universal 
application,  that  it  may  be  affirmed 
almost  absolutely  that  no  prayer 
has  ever  been  reckoned  complete 
which  did  not  contain  an  invocation, 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  which 
was  strictly  hymnic. 

uThe  sacred  poetry  of  a  reli- 
gion," says  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  is  the  expression  of  feeling  in  its 
more  elevated  and  intense  forms  to- 
wards the  object  of  its  worship.  A 
creed  expresses  belief.  Prayers  set 
forth  needs,  present  requests,  ask  for 
blessings,  deprecate  evils.  Psalms  and 
hymns  are  the  voice  of  the  religious 
emotions,  the  religious  affections,  it 
may  be  the  religious  passions.  They 
assume  what  a  creed  asserts.  They 
urge  what  a  prayer  urges,  but  they  do 
it  under  more  vivid  impressions  of  the 
power  addressed,  from  the  larger  and 
more  inspiring  aspect  given  by  an  awa- 
kened imagination  to  a  heart  deeply 
stirred.  They  carry  to  the  highest 
point  whatever  there  is  in  a  religion  ; 
they  mark  the  level  to  which  in  idea  and 
faith,  in  aspiration  and  hope,  it  can 
rise.  The  heart  of  a  religion  passes 
into  its  poetry ;  all  its  joy,  its  tender- 
ness and  sweetness,  if  it  has  any,  its 
deepest  sighs,  its  longings  and  Teach- 
ings after  the  eternal  and  unseen, 
whatever  is  most  pathetic  in  its  sorrow, 
or  boldest  in  its  convictions.  Its 
sacred  songs  give  the  measure  of  what 
it  loves,  what  it  imagines,  what  it  trusts 
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to  in  that  world  out  of  sight,  of  which 
religion  is  the  acknowledgment,  and 
which  it  connects  with  this  one. 

4 '  With  the  sacred  poetry  of  one  ancient 
religion,  the  religion  which,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  enshrined  and  handed  on 
from  primitive  times  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  one  living  God,  we  are 
familiar.  The  psalms  of  these  far- 
distant  days,  the  early  utterances  of 
their  faith  and  love,  still  form  the  staple 
of  the  worship  and  devotion  of  the 
Christian  church.  But  side  by  side,  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  with  this 
religion  were  other  religions  of  un- 
known antiquity,  the  religions  of  great 
tribes  and  races  and  multitudes,  fore- 
fathers of  nations  which  have  come 
down  from  the  days  before  history 
into  the  days  when  history  began  to  be 
written,  and  at  length  to  our  own. 
With  the  earliest  forms  of  these 
religions — all  of  them  religions  of 
Asia — with  the  ideas  of  the  Divine,  with 
their  ways  of  worship,  we  have  only  of 
late  years  become  even  partially 
acquainted.  But  oriental  learning,  in 
the  hands  of  great  scholars  of  this  cen- 
tury, from  Sir  W.  Jones,  whose  monu- 
ment faces  me  under  this  dome,  to 
Burnouf  and  Max  Miiller,  has  opened 
to  us  a  glimpse  of  that  primeval  and 
mysterious  world.  They  believe  them- 
selves to  have,  succeeded  in  disengaging 
the  earlier  and  primitive  documents 
from  those  of  later  date ;  and  in  re- 
producing, with  approximate  accuracy, 
the  religious  language  and  ideas  of 
ancient  races  in  China,  in  India,  in 
Persia." 

Two  great  heresies  have  divided 
the  world ;  or,  to  speak  with  more 
literal  exactness,  that  large  propor- 
tion of  it  which  has  been  either 
unobservant  of  revelation,  or  faith- 
less to  its  traditions  of  the  same. 
Theological  speculation,  in  the  one 
ease,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
day,  voice  of  Reason  alone,  has 
merged  all  complications  into  a 
rigid  system  of  unity — a  system 
which  proclaims  the  Divine  to  be 
without  will  or  personality;  the 
human  without  duty,  morals,  or 
reality — and  which  degrades  the 
universe  to  a  dreary  exhalation  of 
illusive  forms.    Religious  opinion, 


in  the  case  of  the  second  heresy, 
haud-in-hand  with  sentiment  and 
fancy,  has  wandered  bewildered 
within  flowery  mazes  where  gods 
ambrosial  held  their  court,  where  a 
wanton  beauty  formed  and  regu- 
lated the  manners,  and  where  the 
graces  marshalled  the  ceremonies. 
This  latter  system,  assigning  a  deity 
as  patron  to  every  act  and  quality  of 
man  or  process  of  nature,  without 
any  deep  or  uniform  reference  to 
their  ethical  import,  was  more  de- 
structive of  the  moral  perceptions 
than  was  within  the  possibility  of  the 
former,  which,  boasting  a  homo- 
geneity and  logical  consistence,  had 
withal  an  eye,  through  asceticism 
and  penance,  to  purity  of  person  and 
character.  As  Circe,  bland  deity 
of  pleasure  and  basely-transforming 
enchantment,  was  in  reality  more 
dreadful  than  Calypso,  severe  god- 
dess of  silence,  who  had  in  her  gift 
a  not  inglorious  immortality.  In 
these  few  strokes  of  a  rough  graver 
we  have  outlined  the  pantheism 
that  attenuates  the  Infinite  to  imper- 
sonality, and  the  polytheism  that 
rends  it  to  pieces  for  the  investiture 
of  a  mob — a  pantheism  and  a  poly- 
theism which  have,  however, 
abundantly  manifested  their  prac- 
tical and  historical  convertibility. 
For  pantheism,  when  once  it  has 
been  surprised  out  of  the  propriety 
of  its  vis  inertia,  and  awakened  up 
to  action,  has,  in  obedience  to  a 
partitive,  distributive  influence,  dis- 
covered itself  as  polytheism.  Poly- 
theism is  the  deification  of  the  debris 
of  pantheism,  as  pantheism  is  con- 
versely the  deification  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  polytheism. 

u  Perhaps  there  is  nothing,"  says 
Ritter,  in  his  ' '  History  of  Ancient 
Philosophy, 1  more  instructive  inlndian 
archaeology  than  (so  to  express  our- 
selves) the  transparency  of  their  mytho- 
logy, which  permits  us  to  perceive  how, 
with  a  general  sense  of  the  divine,  the 
co-existence  of  a  special  recognition 
thereof  in  the  separate  phenomena  of 
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nature  was  possible,  and  how  out  of 
the  conception  of  the  one  God  a  belief  in 
a  plurality  of  gods  could  arise." 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  of 
convertibility,  it  may  be  observed 
that  although  the  hymns  of  the 
Vedas,  and  especially  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  are,  for  the  most  part,  for- 
mally polytheistic,  a  substantial 
unity  is  indicated  by  such  facts  as 
the  following  : — The  representatives 
of  the  utter  extremes  of  the  two 
systems  equally  claimed  to  vene- 
rate and  to  ratify  the  inspired  and 
eternal  authority  of  the  Vedic  wri- 
tings. There  is  an  entire  want  of 
system  and  consistence  shown  in  the 
loose  distribution  of  the  functions, 
and  the  interchangeableness  of  the 
offices,  names,  and  persons  of  the 
gods.  And  further,  more  than  half 
of  the  thousand  canticles  of  the 
Rig- Veda  are  addressed  to  the 
deities  Indra,  the  lord  of  heaven,  the 
enlightener,  and  to  Agni,  the  proper 
essence,  rather  than  the  divine 
patron,  of  fire  ;  which  so  fre- 
quently recurring  impersonations  we 
are  bound  to  take  for  pre-intimations 
of  the  signal  and  almost  exclusive 
honour  afterwards  accorded  to 
speculative  illumination. 

The  historical,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  bibliographical  asptct  of 
the  Vedas,  is  summarily  presented 
by  Dean  Church  in  an  interesting 
paragraph  : — 

"  The  most  ancient  relics  of  primi- 
tive Indian  religion  are  the  hymns  of 
the  Vedas,  the  sa'cred  books  of  Brahman 
religion.  The  age  of  these  hymns  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  but  by  those  who 
know  best  it  is  carried  back  some  3000 
years,  to  the  centuries  between  1200 
and  1500  before  our  era.  They  are 
over  a  thousand  in  number,  and  they 
represent  the  early  religious  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  great  race  in  Central 
Asia,  the  Aryan  branch  of  the  human 
family,  the  stock  which  was  to  people  not 
only  India  and  Persia,  but  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  ;  the  fathers  of  Greeks 
and    Italians,    of   the  Teutonic,  the 


Celtic,  the  Slavonic  nations,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  crossed  the  Himalayas  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 
The  language  of  these  Vedic  hymns  is 
the  oldest  form  of  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  oldest  of  languages, 
the  sacred  language  of.  the  Brahmans, 
the  Sanscrit.  They  are  too  old  to  have 
anything  of  a  history,  besides  what  can 
be  gathered  from  their  language  and 
matter.  W e  know  next  to  nothing  of 
their  authors,  or  the  condition  under 
which  they  were  first  uttered ;  in  read- 
ing them  '  we  stand  in  the  presence  of 
a  veiled  life,'  on  which  nothing  external 
of  record  or  monument  throws  light. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  scholars 
have  been  able  successfully  to  decipher 
what  Mr.  Max  Midler  calls  4  the  dark 
and  helpless  utterances  of  the  ancient 
poets  of  India.'  The  clue,  however, 
has  been  found.  The  difficulties  of 
interpretation  have,  we  are  assured, 
yielded  in  good  degree  to  the  skill  and 
patience  which  have  been  expended  on 
them ;  and  the  exceeding  interest  of 
the  knowledge,  thus  for  the  first  time 
opened,  of  these  early  thoughts  of 
men  has  been  an  ample  reward. 

kk  And  certainly  it  is  most  remarkable 
and  most  impressive,  that  though,  as  I 
have  said,  they  have  no  history,  though 
there  is  not  the  slenderest  thread  of 
surrounding  or  accompanying  record 
to  connect  them  with  the  men  who 
must  have  lived,  and  the  events  which 
must  have  happened,  before  they  could 
be  composed,  though  they  stand  out 
like  constellations,  projected,  singly 
and  in  isolation,  against  an  impene- 
trable depth  of  dark  sky  behind  them  ; 
yet  the  poems  bear  in  themselves  the 
evidence  of  a  very  high  advance  in 
men's  mastery  of  the  faculties  of  their 
own  mind,  and  the  arts  of  speech. 
When  they  were  composed,  the  interval 
had  already  become  a  long  one  from 
the  rudeness  and  grossness  of  savage 
existence.  Thought  had  learned  to 
grasp  and  express  feeling,  and  language 
had  found  out  some  of  its  subtlest 
expedients.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
the  later  forms  of  Indian  religion  ;  but 
they  are,  we  are  told,  absolutely  dis- 
tinct in  ideas  and  spirit  from  the  cere- 
monial and  the  mythologies  afterwards 
built  on  them.*' 

Man  is  a  compound  being,  and 
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the  subject  of  many  conflicting  in- 
fluences. Things  of  a  physical 
nature,  both  within  and  external 
to  himself,  qualify  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  the  joy  of  his  heart,  the 
buoyancy  and  freedom  of  his  spirit. 
Amongst  such  influences  we  recog- 
nize climate,  and  the  great  natural 
phenomena  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed. By  these  is  his  speculation 
characterized  ;  by  these  determined 
the  form  of  those  heresies  of 
intellect  and  of  morals  which 
are  most  likely  to  assail  him. 
In  the  far-East  systems  arose  or 
spread  which,  under  these  influences, 
were  the  absolute  denial  of  all 
existence  ;  whilst  in  India  systems 
were  fostered  that  were  objective  to 
the  extreme  of  denying  any  other 
than  an  illusive  subject,  the  weight 
of  nature  and  her  tropical  forces 
bearing  down  all  individual  power 
and  sense  of  being.  In  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  illustrate  our  posi- 
tion a  little  further,  where  the  bal- 
ance of  climate  yielded  a  beauty 
that  seduced  to  a  contented  delight 
in  externals,  we  still  notice  a  ten- 
dency to  the  outward  and  objective, 
until,  advancing  westward,  we  ob- 
serve the  subsidence  of  this  feeling, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  Latin  mind 
to  subjectivity;  whilst  farther  yet 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  especially  where  a  more  northern 
aspect  has  given  a  climate  and  a 
soil  that  afford  much  to  conquer, 
individuality  is  fortified,  the  sub- 
jective tendency  developed,  and  phi- 
losophy exhibited  as  chiefly  of  the 
conditioned. 

The  cultured,  comprehensive,  and 
philosophical  thought  of  India,  we 
have  said,  naturally  determined,  or 
was  determined,  towards  the  se- 
verest pantheism  ;  a  pantheism 
which  found  its  vulgar  expression 
in  the  multiform  aggregate  of  poly- 
theism. This  process  of  speculative 
degradation  was  known  to  Dio  Chry- 
jsostom. 


"  Let  no  one  say,"  finely  writes  that 
distinguished  rhetorician — "let  no  one 
say,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of 
all  our  representations  of  God,  that  it 
were  better  to  have  even  none,  and 
rather  barely  to  look  up  to  heaven. 
The  wise  may  indeed  adore  the  gods, 
as  being  far  from  us  ;  but  there  exists 
in  all  men  an  eager  longing  to  adore 
and  worship  the  gods  as  nigh.  For  as 
children,  torn  from  father  and  mother, 
feel  a  powerful  and  affectionate  long- 
ing, often  stretch  out  their  hands  after 
their  absent  parents,  and  often  dream 
of  them,  so  the  man  who  heartily  loves 
the  gods  for  their  benevolence  towards 
us,  and  their  relationship  with  us,  desires 
to  be  continually  near  them  and  to 
have  intercourse  with  them,  so  that 
many  barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  arts, 
have  called  the  very  mountains  and 
trees  gods,  that  they  might  recognize 
them  as  nearer  to  themselves." 

It  was  natural,  if  not  necessary, 
that  the  hymnic  productions  of  the 
Yedas  should  be  almost  exclusively 
the  contributions  of  a  formal  poly- 
theism;  and  the  pantheist-proper 
of  India  could  hold  the  doctrine  of 
such  Vedic  hymns  as  thus  exhibited 
a  polytheistic  complexion  only  on 
condition  of  discovering  in  them  a 
sense  abstract  and  subtilized  beyond 
the  appreciation  of  the  ordinary 
multitude,  from  whom  he  arrogated 
to  differ  so  much  as  to  have,  as  the 
monopoly  of  his  sect,  a  shorter  and 
more  dignified  highway  to  salvation. 
He  could,  wTith  less  qualification, 
approve  the  esoteric  faith  of  the 
dwijas,  or  twice-born  men,  of  later 
ages,  which  found  exposition  in  the 
Sankhya  of  Kapila,  the  Vedansa  phi- 
losophy, or  the  brilliant  Bhagavat- 
Gita.  Such  an  one  recognized  the 
Infinite — Brahma,  Tad  (Anglice, 
Tnat),  Indra,  or  whatever  other 
name,  in  his  contempt  of  the  ex- 
ternal, lie  accidentally  adopted,  as 
the  One  Existence,  neuter,  imper- 
sonal. Conscious  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  forms  that  seemed  to 
surround  him,  his  aim  was  to  exert 
: — say,  rather,  to  prostrate — all  his 
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energies  to  facilitate  his  re-absorp- 
tion into  this  only  real  being.  The 
phenomena  of  the  quasi-cre&tion 
were  but  illusions,  evanescent  as  the 
breath  upon  a  mirror  in  the  sunshine, 
fleeting  and  uncertain  as  the  rippling 
waves  that  momently  ruffled  the  sur- 
face of  the  everlasting  deep.  The 
whole  universe,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
material,  was  vicious  and  unreal, 
and  owed  its  only  significance  to 
what  it  possessed  of  consubstan- 
tiality  with  the  divine.  With  regard 
to  it,  and  its  vulgar  conditions 
of  time  and  space,  he  fostered  a 
lofty  indifference.  To  him,  morality, 
proudly  oblivious  of  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil,  was  cathedrized  in  a 
gnosis,  of  which  caste  soon  came  to 
be  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 
To  become  God  by  knowing  God, 
to  be  free  from  the  thraldom  and 
limitation  of  individuality  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  boundless  imper- 
sonality, were  his  objects:  that 
"Brahma  alone  exists;  and  every- 
thing else,  moral  and  physical,  is  an 
illusion.  Neither  do  I  exist,  nor 
anything  which  belongs  to  me,  nor 
is  there  any  I " — such  were  his 
most  recondite,  his  supreme  and 
enfranchising  formula.  Such  gnosis 
he  was  by  contemplation  to  induce ; 
to  the  re-absorption  he  coveted,  the 
Fates  being  propitious,  he  was  infal- 
libly fore-destined.  Truly,  at  the 
best,  a  chilly  and  repulsive  creed, 
which  boasted  to  defer  the  highest 
life  until  the  evaporation  of  self- 
consciousness — a  creed  little  cal- 
culated to  nurture  those  feelings 
and  dispositions  which  find  a  vent 
in  hymnic  utterances  !  Such,  accord- 
ingly, could  not  number  marly. 
About  half  a  score  in  the  entire 
series  of  the  Rig- Veda  are  formally 
pantheistic.  Perhaps  to  have  pro- 
duced so  many  was  beyond  the 
strict  logic  of  the  system  ;  for  was 
not  that  to  be  too  self-assertive? 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
much  as  a  single  specimen  is  to  be 


attributed  to  the  notorious  deflection 
of  practice  from  the  strictness  and 
severity  of  theory. 

What  we  have  called  the  con- 
vertibility of  Indian  pantheism  aud 
Indian  polytheism  is  presented  by 
Dean  Church  as  a  source  of  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  confusion. 

"There  are  hymns,"  he  says,  "dis- 
tinctly intended  as  expressive  of  wor- 
ship, invocations  of  beings  regarded  as 
divine,  the  objects  of  religious  faith 
and  reverence  and  hope.  They  are 
described  in  language  applicable  only 
to  the  highest  of  all  Beings.  They 
are  addressed  in  words  fittingly  spoken 
by  man  only  to  his  Maker  and  Al- 
mighty Euler.  Do  we  find  here  the 
worship  of  one  or  of  many  gods  ? 

"  Now  the  remarkable  feature  about 
these  early  hymns  is  the  absolutely 
indeterminate  character  of  the  object 
of  worship  and  praise.  Different 
names  appear  of  the  divine  powers 
addressed  in  them.  They  are  names 
denoting,  or  taken  from,  the  primary 
phenomena  or  powers  of  the  natural 
world — the  Sky,  the  Light,  the  Sun, 
the  Dawn,  the  Winds,  the  Fire.  The 
divinity,  who  is  in  the  sky  or  the  fire, 
or  whom  they  veil,  or  whom  they  sym- 
bolize, is  separately  adored,  invoked, 
magnified.  But  yet  it  seems  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  these  names 
are  thought  of  as  names  of  really 
separate  powers ;  whether  they  are 
the  same  essential  power,  invoked 
under  separate  names,  according  as 
the  manifestation  of  His  marvellous 
doings  impresses  the  mind  of  the  wor- 
shipper ;  whether,  if  they  are  different, 
or  different  aspects  of  the  Supreme 
and  Infinite,  there  is  gradation  or 
subordination  between  the  divine 
powers,  or  the  several  phases  of  the 
one :  whether  they  do  not  pass  into 
one  another,  and  now  one  of  them,  now 
another,  does  not  take  the  place  in  the 
composer's  thoughts  of  the  One  Most 
High.  The  distinctness  of  the  later 
Hindoo  pantheon,  with  the  definitely 
assigned  characters  and  names  and 
functions  of  its  gods  and  goddesses, 
is  not  here ;  certainly  not,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  highest  names.  The 
pictures,  given  of  the  doings  and 
the  glories  of  the  being  celebrated 
in  each  hymn    are   drawn  with  the 
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most  vivid  and  brilliant  imagery, 
freshly  derived  from  sights  of  na- 
ture watched  and  gazed  on  and 
remembered  with  admiration  and  de- 
light: but  who  is  the  unknown  Reality 
behind  the  name  ? 

"In  the  worshipper's  mind  appa- 
rently ;  certainly  in  the  minds  of  those 
who,  after  centuries,  attempt  to  under- 
stand it,  the  idea  dissolves  into  a 
luminous  mist,  baffling  all  attempts  to 
make  it  assume  shape  and  substance. 
4  When  the  individual  gods,'  says  Mr. 
Max  Muller,  4  are  invoked,  Varuna 
(the  heaven),  Agni  (fire),  the  Maruts 
(the  storm  gods  of  the  winds),  Ushas 
(the  dawn),  they  are  not  conceived  as 
limited  by  the  power  of  others,  as 
superior  or  inferior  in  rank.  Each  god 
is  to  the  mind  of  the  suppliant  as 
good  as  all  the  gods.'  ....  'It 
would  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  numerous 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  passages  in  which 
almost  every  single  god  is  represented 
as  supreme  and  absolute.'  k  What 
more  could  human  language  achieve  in 
trying  to  express  the  idea  of  a  divine 
and  supreme  power,  than  what  the 
poet  says  of  Varuna  V  u  Thou  art 
lord  of  all,  of  heaven  and  earth ;" 
or,  in  another  hymn,  "Thou  art  king 
of  all,  of  those  who  are  gods  and  those 
who  are  men."  He  knows  all  the 
order  of  nature,  and  upholds  it ;  he 
looks  not  only  into  the  past,  but  the 
future.  But,  more  than  this,  Varuna 
watches  also  over  the  order  of  the 
moral  world.'  Sin  is  the  breaking  of 
his  laws,  but  he  can  be  approached  in 
prayer  for  his  mercy,  and  in  his  mercy 
he  pardons  sinners.  Can  there  be  any 
other  god  who  can  be  thus  thought  of 
and  spoken  of  ?  Y  es,  a  whole  brother- 
hood of  gods  (the  Adityas)  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  way.  Indra, 
called  the  greatest  of  gods,  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  way  as  the 
pardoner  of  sin.  k  We  can  hardly 
understand,'  says  Mr.  Max  Muller, 
*  how  a  people  who  had  formed  so  ex- 
alted a  notion  of  the  Supreme  God, 
and  embodied  it  in  the  person  of  Indra, 
could  at  the  same  time  invoke  other 
gods  with  equal  praise.  When  Agni, 
the  lord  of  fire,  is  addressed  by  the 
poet,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  god, 
not  inferior  even  to  Indra.  While 
Agni  is  invoked,  Indra  is  forgotten  ; 
there  is  no  competition  between  the 


two,  nor  any  rivalry  between  them  or 
any  other  god.' 

"  Explain  it  as  we  will,  the  poets 
and  psalmists  of  this  ancient  religion 
looked  with  a  dizzy  and  uncertain  eye 
upon  that  marvellous  spectacle  of  man 
and  nature,  in  which  undoubtedly  they 
believed  that  they  saw  manifest  tokens 
of  the  Divine  and  Eternal,  signs  of  a 
Presence  at  which  their  hearts  kindled, 
and  their  heads  bowed,  and  their  hum- 
ble offerings  were  presented.  They 
recognized  the  '  witness  '  of  what  was 
greater  and  higher  than  all  things  seen 
and  known,  tokens  of  the  'Eternal 
Power  and  Godhead  j'  they  recognized 
the  Hand  '  which  did  them  good,  and 
gave  them  rain  from  heaven  and  fruit- 
ful seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.'  But  they  looked 
with  unsteady  and  wavering  vision  ; 
they  saw,  and  they  saw  not ;  one  im- 
pression came  and  was  chased  away  by 
another  ;  all  was  full  of  confusing  ap- 
pearances and  fitful  glimpses  and 
interfering  lights  ;  they  spoke  in  words 
of  stammering  enthusiasm  of  wonders 
which  only  raised  in  them  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  images.  They  seem 
like  men  striving  after  a  great  truth 
apparently  within  their  reach,  but 
really  just  beyond  it.  Serious  ques- 
tioners, I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of 
them  were,  of  what  they  saw,  of  their 
own  souls,  of  what  had  been  handed 
down  from  their  fathers  ;  seekers  after 
God,  and  of  'the  invisible  things  of 
Him '  they  may  have  been.  But  who 
will  say  that  they  were  finders  ?  " 

Dean  Church  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate this  44 feeling  after  God"  among 
the  works  of  His  hands  —  this 
anxious  and  perplexed,  yet  resolute 
groping  in  the  light  for  Him  who  is 
equally  above  the  light  and  the 
darkness — by  the  quotation  of  a 
remarkable  hymn  of  early  date, 
Avhich,  as  he  says,  has  been  often 
cited  by  recent  writers,  and  of 
which,  iu  a  few  words,  he  gives  the 
critical  estimate  of  Baron  Bunsen — 

"This  yearning  after  a  nameless 
deity,"  wrote  that  accomplished  scho- 
lar, "  who  nowhere  manifests  himself 
in  the  Indian  Pantheon  of  the  Vedas, 
this  voice  of  humanity  groping  after 
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God,  has  nowhere  found  so  sublime 
and  touching  an  expression  — 

"  1.  In  the  beginning  there  arose  the 
Source  of  Golden  Light — He  was  the 
only  born  Lord  of  all  that  is.  He 
stablished  the  earth  and  this  sky  ; — 

"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  2.  He  who  gives  life,  He  who  gives 
strength ;  Whose  blessing  all  the 
bright  gods  desire  ;  Whose  shadow 
is  immortality ;  Whose  shadow  is 
death; — 

"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"3.  He  who  through  His  power  is 
the  only  King  of  the  breathing  and 
awakening  world ;  He  who  governs  all, 
man  and  beast ;  — 

"  'Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"4.  He  whose  power  these  snowy 
mountains,  whose  power  the  sea  pro- 
claims, with  the  distant  river — He 
whose  these  regions  are,  as  it  were, 
His  two  arms  ; — 

"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  5.  He  through  whom  the  sky  is 
bright  and  the  earth  firm — He  through 
whom  the  heaven  was  stablished — nay, 
the  highest  heaven — He  who  measured 
out  the  light  in  the  air ; — 

"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  6.  He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth, 
standing  firm  by  his  will,  look  up 
trembling  inwardly — He  over  whom 
the  rising  sun  shines  forth  ;  — 

"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

u  7.  Wherever  the  mighty  water- 
clouds  went,  where  they  placed  the 
seed  and  lit  the  fire,  thence  arose  He 
who  is  the  only  life  of  the  bright 
gods : — 

"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

4*  8.  He  who  by  his  might  looked 
even  over  the  water-clouds,  the  clouds 
which  gave  strength  and  lit  the  sacri- 
fice, He  who  is  God  above  all  gods  • — 

u  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

"  9.  May  He  not  destroy  us— He  the 
Creator  of  the  earth  ;  or  He  the  right- 
eous, who  created  the  heaven ;  He 
who  also  created  the  bright  and  mighty 
Avaters ; — 


"  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ?  " 

As  a  companion  picture  of  doubt 
and  anxiety,  in  which  the  shadows 
of  divine  impersonality  and  human 
illusion  darken  into  despair,  we  may 
offer  a  translation  of  the  Mantra, 
entitled  the  "  Supreme  Spirit,"  not 
quoted,  however,  in  Dean  Church's 
little  volume  : — 

"Nothing  then  existed,  neither 
being,  nor  non-being ;  no  world,  no 
air,  no  firmament.  Where  was  then 
the  covering  of  the  universe  ?  Where 
the  receptacle  of  the  water  ?  Where 
the  impenetrable  depth  of  air  ?  Heath 
was  not,  nor  immortality,  nor  aught 
that  defined  the  limits  of  day  and  night. 
But  That  breathed  in  solitude  without 
afnation,  absorbed  in  his  own  thought. 
Besides  That,  nought  existed.  The 
darkness  was  at  first  enveloped  in 
darkness ;  the  water  was  devoid  of 
movement ;  and  everything  was  ga- 
thered up  and  blended  together  in 
That.  The  Being  reposed  in  the  bosom 
of  this  void,  and  the  universe  was  at 
last  produced  by  the  strength  of  his 
devotion.  In  the  beginning,  desire  was 
formed  in  his  spirit ;  and  this  was  the 
first  productive  principle.  It  is  thus 
that  the  wise  men,  pondering  in  their 
heart,  have  explained  the  union  of  being 
and  non-being. 

"But  who  can  know  such  things 
exactly  ?  Or  who  can  declare  them  V 
These  beings,  whence  come  they '? 
This  creation,  whence  did  it  originate  V 
The  devas  (gods)  were  themselves 
created  or  produced.  But  That,  who 
knows  his  nature  and  his  origin  ?  WTho 
can  tell  how  all  this  varied  world  has 
issued  into  being  ?  Can  it,  or  can  it 
not  sup23ort  itself  ?  He  who,  from  the 
heights  of  heaven,  is  gazing  on  the 
universe,  He  alone  can  tell  whether  it 
exists,  or  only  seems  to  exist." 

The  quotation  which  follows  is 
from  the  "  Bhagavad-Gita,"  a  post- 
Vedic  production,  indicating  al- 
most the  culmination  of  the  efforts 
of  Hindoo  thought  to  realize  the 
Deity  in  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 
revelation.  By  this  time  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Hindoo  triad,  it  tri- 
murrti  — •  Brahma,    the    Creator  : 
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Vishnu,  the  preserver ;  and  Siva, 
the  destroyer,  of  forms — and  the 
avataras,  or  incarnations  of  the 
second  of  these,  had  come  into 
vogue.  Krishna  is  such  an  avatara, 
or  descent,  where  the  entire  nature 
and  being  of  the  preserving  god 
was  for  the  first  time  incarnate. 

"The  universe,  O  Krishna!  is  justly 
delighted  with  thy  glory,  and  devoted 
to  thee.  The  Hakshasas  (evil  spirits) 
flee,  affrighted,  to  the  divers  quarters  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  the  Sid- 
dhas  (demi-gods)  salute  thee.  And,  in- 
deed why  should  they  not  adore  thee,  O 
great  one — thee  the  first  creator,  more 
important  even  than  Brahma  himself  V 
Infinite  King  of  gods,  habitation  of  the 
universe  !  Thou  art  the  one  indivisible, 
the  existing  and  not- existing  (spirit  and 
matter),  that  which  is  supreme.  Thou 
art  the  first  of  the  gods,  the  most 
ancient  person.  Thou  art  the  supreme 
receptacle  of  the  universe.  Thou 
knowestall,  andmayest  be  known,  and 
art  the  supreme  mansion.  By  thee  is 
this  universe  caused  to  emanate,  O 
thou  of  endless  form  !  .  .  .  Thou  all ! 
Of  infinite  power  and  immense  might, 
thou  comprehendest  all,  therefore  thou 

art  All  Thou  art  the  father  of 

the  animate  and  inanimate  world.1'' 

As  the  unity  of  God  was  clouded, 
so,  by  claiming  consubstantiality 
with  Him  for  all  the  world  of 
matter,  was  His  sovereignty  invali- 
dated, and  His  proper  worship  given 
to  heroes,  to  animals,  and  to  all  the 
phenomena  and  processes  of  nature. 

"  So  far,"  says  the  author  of  "  Christ 
and  other  Masters,"  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hard  wick,  "  was  the  Hindoo 
impelled  in  this  direction  that  he  deified 
the  sacrifice  itself  from  which  he  hoped  to 
profit ;  he  worshipped  his  own  offering, 
and  he  worshipped  the  solemn  form  of 
words  by  which  his  offering  was  accom- 
panied." 

A  large  section  of  hymns  is  set 
apart  to  the  glorification  of  Soma, 
the  milky  juice  of  the  moon-plant. 
Each  principal  god  was  associated 
in  marriage  with  a  goddess,  whose 
name  was  generally  a  mere  grammati- 
cal feminine  of  his  own.    As  every- 


thing had  arisen  by  the  discerption 
and  distribution  of  the  Divine 
essence,  there  was  little  space  for 
a  platform  on  which  moral  excel- 
lence or  debasement  could  find  room 
to  appear.  There  were  few  avenues 
by  which  a  thought  of  duty  or  ac- 
countability could  win  an  entrance 
into  the  den  of  the  drugged  and 
irresponsive  conscience.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Hindoo  of  later 
times  asserted  that  in  every  human 
soul  there  were,  from  the  beginning, 
six  great  enemies — lust,  wrath,  ava- 
rice, delusion,  pride,  malice  ;  and 
that  the  Brahmans  in  their  daily 
ritual  Sanscrit  prayers  did,  and 
do,  confess  themselves  to  be  alto- 
gether sinful.  "  I  am  sin,"  say 
t  hey,  "  I  commit  sin,  my  spirit  is  sin- 
ful, I  am  conceived  in  sin."  But 
even  this  is  almost  absolutely  with- 
out prejudice  to  our  foregoing  asser- 
tion ;  for  instead  of  taking  a  deep 
hold  on  their  conscience  and  feeling, 
the  sentiment  of  sinfulness  rather 
floated  about  the  mind  of  the  Brah- 
mans as  a  theory  only  slightly  in- 
commodious. The  nearest  approach 
to  a  moral  and  spiritual  apprehension 
of  God  is,  perhaps,  exhibited  by 
Vasishta's  hymn  to  Varuna,  which 
Bunseu — under  the  severest  protest 
of  Dean  Church,  from  wdiose  work 
we  transcribe  Max  Muller's  transla- 
tion of  the  hymn — characterized  as 
fitted  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm  : — 

uWise  and  mighty  are  the  works  of 
Him  who  stemmed  asunder  the  wide 
firmaments.  He  lifted  on  high  the 
bright  and  glorious  heavens :  he 
stretched  out  apart  the  starry  [sky  and 
the  earth. 

uDo  I  say  this  to  my  own  self? 
How  can  I  get  near  to  Varuna  ?  WilJ 
he  accept  my  offering  without  dis- 
pleasure? When  shall  1,  with  quiet 
mind,  see  him  propitiated  ? 

"I  ask  Varuna,  wishing  to  know 
this  my  sin  :    1  go  to  ask  the  Wise. 
The    wise  all    tell    me    the  same 
Varuna  it  is  who  is  angry  with  tlue 
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"  Was  it  for  an  old  sin,  O  Yaruna, 
that  thou  wishest  to  destroy  thy  friend, 
who  always  praises  thee?  Tell  me, 
thou  unconquerable  Lord,  and  I  will 
quickly  turn  to  thee  with  praise,  freed 
from  sin. 

u  Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our 
fathers,  and  from  those  which  we  have 
committed  with  our  own  bodies.  .  . 
It  was  not  our  own  doing,  O  Yaruna, 
it  was  a  slip  ;  an  intoxicating  draught, 
passion,  vice,  thoughtlessness.  The  old 
is  there  to  mislead  the  young  ;  even 
sleep  is  not  free  from  mischief. 

"Let  me  without  sin  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  angry  God,  like  a  slave  to 
his  bounteous  Lord.  The  Lord  God 
enlighteneth  the  foolish  ;  He,  the 
Most  Wise,  leads  his  worshippers  to 
wealth. 

4<  O  Lord  Yaruna,  may  this  song  go 
well  to  thine  heart !  May  we  prosper 
in  keeping  and  acquiring.  Protect 
us,  O  God,  always  with  your  bles- 
sings." 

The  worshipper  of  India,  having 
little  spiritual  advantage  to  gain  or 
to  hope  for  by  supplication,  adored 
his  deities  as  the  dispensers  of  ma- 
terial and  secular  benefits, — 

u  Soma,  powerful  God,"  he  would 
say,  ' '  in  thy  divine  wisdom  bestow 
upon  us  the  wealth  we  covet.  Do 
battle  for  us  ;  none  may  withstand 
thee.  Thou  art  the  lord  of  puissance, 
and  the  moderator  of  parties  :  give 
us  victory  in  the  conflict."  Or  again, 
"O  Prajapati  (lord  of  creatures), 
there  is  none  beside  thee  who  has  given 
birth  to  all  creatures.  Give  us  the 
wealth  for  which  we  offer  to  thee  the 
holocaust." 

And  thus  it  happens  that  through- 
out, in  the  words  of  Archdeacon 
Hardwick,— 

"  Large  and  healthy  families,  cows 
and  horses,  fertile  pastures,  bounteous 
harvests,  victory  over  public  and  do- 
mestic foes,  are  found  to  be  the  leading, 
not  to  say  the  solitary  topics  in  sup- 
plications of  the  Yedas.  We  shall 
look  in  vain  for  penitential  psalms,  or 
hymns  commemorating  the  descent  of 
spiritual  gifts." 

In  such  manner    do   the  Yedic 


hymns  testify  that  in  the  frozen 
vacuum  of  pantheism,  or  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  a  heterogeneous  poly- 
theism, all  reliance,  and  even  ail 
perception,  was  lost  of  those  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  those  relations  to 
Him,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
solemn  yet  impassioned  muses  of 
the  hymns  of  Christendom.  We 
turn  from  the  .1 >  antras  of  the  Yedas, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  Dean 
Church  has  formally  devoted  oue 
half  of  his  volume,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  in  them  we  have  found 
little  trace  of  al mightiness  of  will 
and  purpose,  of  justice,  of  holiness, 
of  personality,  of  paternity.  Little 
moral  government  is  discerned  to 
invite  towards  God  ;  little  love  or 
mercy  to  compel. 

We  proceed,  with  the  dean,  to  de- 
vote a  few  words  to  the  considera- 
tion of  one  or  two  other  forms  of 
ancient  religious  thought  as  ex- 
pressed in  poetry.  China,  and  the 
other  strongholds  of  Buddhism, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  hymnic  in- 
terest to  present.  And  no  wonder  ; 
for  Buddhism,  which  wras  the 
pressure  of  the  severe  logic  of  the 
Hindoo  pantheism  to  its  ultimate 
issues,  naturally  developed  into  a 
sterile  atheism.  Thus,  although 
it  was  eminently  moral  and  gentle 
in  its  social  and  philanthropic  pre- 
cepts, it  lacked  authority — the  power 
derived  from  hope  or  fear  of  future 
consequences,  the  majestic  enforce- 
ment of  a  tribunal  and  a  judge. 
Brahmanism  was  the  apotheosis  of 
coma  and  impersonality — Buddhism, 
of  non-existence.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  represent  the  despair- 
ing inhilism  of  its  creed.  Were  it 
not  that  the  shade  of  Lindley 
Murray  or  of  Cobbett  might  look 
towards  us  with  a  tearful  remon- 
strance, we  should  be  inclined  to 
venture  on  a  violation  of  the  gram- 
matical proprieties,  and  say  that 
"  there  is  no  nothing  "  wras  the  doc- 
trina  arcarii  of  Buddhism,  The 
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god  of  the  Buddhist  was  the  pro- 
jection and  enlargement  to  divine 
proportions  of  the  Otitis  of  Ulysses 
in  the  cave  of  "  the  gentle  shepherd," 
Polyphemus. 

"  The  Buddhist  books,"  says  Dean 
Church, M  are  full  of  thoughts  and  words 
that  astonish  us,  by  the  awful  sense  of 
duty,  the  moral  insight  and  power  which 
they  express,  and  by  the  tremendous 
daring  with  which  Buddhism  faced  the 
vanity  and  evil  of  the  world,  and  met 
it  with  the  completeness  of  religious 
despair.  But  I  do  not  see  that  these 
passages  can  be  called  hymns.'' 

There  is  a  third  system  of  thought, 
however,  equally  opposed,  at  least 
at  its  inception,  to  pantheism  and 
polytheism,  which  is  vividly  conver- 
sant about  ethical  principles  ;  and 
which,  in  its  idea  of  conflict — a  con- 
flict pervading  the  universe  of  mind 
and  matter — offers  a  more  promising 
basis  for  picturesque  and  enlightened 
hymnic  utterances.  We  allude  to 
dualism,  the  central  idea  of  which 
may  be  strictly  defined  as  the  deifi- 
cation of  two  co-ordinate  but  antago- 
nistic principles  of  good  and  evil. 
It  emerges  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  a3  one  of  the  various  tenta- 
tive explanations  of  the  mystery  of 
physical  and  moral  evil,  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  which  it  con- 
fronts and  assumes  to  answer.  It 
is  essentially  at  variance  with  athe- 
istic and  with  pantheistic  concep- 
tions, as  well  as  with  any  system  of 
the  universe  which  admits  of  a 
dynamic  God  only,  of  whom  may  he 
predicated  ethically  an  absolute  ex- 
clusion and  neutrality,  or  an  abso- 
lute comprehension  and  indifference. 
It  is  also  at  variance,  although  not 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  contradic- 
tion, but  in  a  qualified  degree,  and, 
as  it  were,  incidentally,  with  those 
speculations  which  turn  or  evade 
the  question  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  evil;  by  predicating  its  sub- 
stantial identity  with  good  ;  by 
affirming  that  it  is  good  gone  astray, 


or  that  it  is  the  negation  or  desti- 
tution of  good. 

In  its  more  rigid,  which  is  also 
its  more  rare,  form,  dualism  presents 
the  notion  of  the  existence  of  two 
independent  principles  which  carry 
on  against  each  other  an  eternal 
and  indecisive  war;  a  notion  which 
is  varied  by  the  imputation  to  the 
principle  of  evil  of  a  temporary  pre- 
ponderance over  the  good,  or  con- 
versely, or  to  each  of  a  sometime 
equality,  the  final  result  in  any  of 
these  cases  being  a  determination  in 
favour  of  the  good.     So   far  as 
dualism  is  a  theory  of  conflict  be- 
tween opposite  ethical  principles,  it 
will  be  found  attaching  itself  either 
openly  or  ostensibly,  or  in  varying 
degrees  of  subtlety  and  secrecy,  to 
any  theological     system — however 
tolerant  it  may  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  number  of  its  gods,  or  how- 
ever strict  it  may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  claims  to  a  monotheistic 
basis — -which  takes    cognizance  of 
virtue  and  vice,   of  morality  and 
immorality.     In  formal  dualism  the 
conflict  is  carried  on  by  one  principle 
against  the  other,  each  being  rein- 
forced by  inferior  principles  or  beings 
of  his  own  creation  and  partaking  of 
his  own  character  ;  in  polytheism, 
the  conflict  is  waged  not  so  much 
between  as  amongst   a  number  of 
deities,  some  of  wdiom  are  invari- 
ably propitious  or  benevolent,  or  else 
invariably  cruel  and  malicious,  whilst 
others  are  good  or  bad  by  turns, 
according  to  accident  or  caprice  ; 
and  in  monotheistic  systems  the  con- 
flict is  relegated  to  hosts  of  angels 
and  of  devils,  or  of  good  and  evil 
genii,  by  an  Almighty  Umpire,  who 
will,  when  He  will,  determine  the 
struggle  in  the  final  triumph  of  good 
and  the  annihilation  of  evil,  or  the 
eternal  punishment  of  its  champions 
and  abettors.     Perhaps   in  every 
system  in  which  dualism  may  be  de- 
tected it  is  right  to  believe  in  the 
probability  of  an  antecedent  idea  of 
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unity,  which  has  been  obscured  by 
the  wide-spread  and  irrepressible 
phenomena  of  antagonism  ;  as  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the 
typical  system  of  dualism  itself  the 
stress  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
regarding  the  two  independent  and 
conflicting  principles — in  this  case 
named  Hormazd  (which  varies  as 
Ormuzd,  Ahuramazda,  and  others) 
and  Ahriman  —  as  secondary  to 
another  being  from  whom  they  ori- 
ginated. 

The  leading  thought  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Zartusht,  or  Zoroaster,  the 
literal  truth  of  whose  dogmas  Dosa- 
bhai  Sohrabji,  Aspandiarji  Framji 
— the  latter  of  whom,  in  a  controver- 
sial treatise  entitled  "  Hadi-i-Gum 
Rahan,"  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"Ahriman  has  no  real  existence, 
but  is,  merely,  an  emblem  of  vice  or 
evil" — and  other  modern  Parsi 
rationalists  repudiate,  is  the  contest 
of  Good  and  Evil,  a  contest  typified 
and  involved  in  that  of  Day  and 
Night,  Light  and  Darkness,  which 
attains  personality  in  the  warfare  of 
Hormazd  and  Ahriman,  who  were 
coetaneously  produced  by  the  first 
and  original  being,  Zarvana- 
Akarana,  or  Time-without-bounds, 
in  whom,  or  by  whom,  the  universe 
exists.  The  antagonism  of  these  two 
principles  penetrated  the  entire  crea- 
tion. Hormazd,  the  supremely  pure 
and  good  being,  the  light,  and  the 
creative  word,  is  opposed  by  Ahriman, 
the  evil  being,  the  principle  of  dark  - 
ness, the  essence  hidden  in  crime, 
the  author  of  discord  and  anarchy, 
the  chief  of  those  who  have  no 
chief.  Whatever  Hormazd  origina- 
ted in  the  wray  of  strength,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  Ahriman  set  himself  at  once 
to  counteract  or  to  defile.  The 
arena  of  conflict  was  co-extensive 
with  the  universe — it  was  heaven 
and  earth,  the  world  of  spirits,  the 
heart  of  man,  the  elements,  regions 
and  continents,  birds  and  beasts, 


fruits  and  flowers.  In  the  end  the 
hope  was  held  out  that  Ahriman 
himself  should  be  purified,  evil 
should  be  subdued,  and  the  antago- 
nism of  creation  should  disappear. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  the  ancient  book  of  the 
disciples  of  Zoroaster,  consisting  of 
the  Vandidad,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Vandidad  properly  so  called, 
and  the  two  larger  liturgical  works, 
the  Yacna,  or  Izashne,  the  grand 
sacrificial  service,  and  the  Vispard, 
both  of  which  are  interspersed  with 
the  Vandidad,  and  recited  along  with 
it  during  the  celebration  of  the  most 
extended  service  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians  ;  of  the  Khurdah-Avasta,  or 
minor  liturgy  ;  of  the  Yasts  ;  aud 
other  detached  pieces — in  the  com- 
positions of  the  Zendavesta  Dean 
Church  recognizes  a  "moral  force 
and  purpose  which  is  but  little 
apparent  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda. 
The  religion  of  Zoroaster  is  regarded 
as  a  reaction  against  that  of  the 
Vedas,  and  there  is  a  seriousness 
about  its  language  which  is  very 
significant.  The  hymns — they  are 
but  few  and  hard  to  interpret — 
attributed  to  Zoroaster  are  marked 
by  a  solemn  earnestness,  an  awe- 
struck sense  of  the  deep  issues  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  contrasts 
with  the  delight  in  nature,  the  vivid 
imaginativeness,  the  playful  fancy 
of  the  Vedic  poems.  There  is  a 
profound  reverence  for  an  All-wise 
and  Living  God ;  there  is  a  terrible 
consciousness  of  the  conflict  going 
on  between  good  and  evil,  and  of 
the  power  of  both.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  that  consciousness,  Zoroaster 
took  refuge  in  that  fatal  theory 
which  was  to  develop  in  after  ages 
into  such  portentous  and  obstinate 
mischiefs  ;  the  theory  of  two  eternal 
and  co-ordinate  principles.  He  be- 
lieved in  an  eternal  God  of  Good- 
ness ;  but  he  taught  also,  uncreated 
and  everlasting,  a  co-equal  8  Twin  ' 
Principle  and  Power  of  Evil.  He 
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taught  men  to  take  their  side  with 
truth  and  right  in  the  great  battle  ; 
he  taught  them  to  trust  to  the  God 
of  Goodness,  and  to  nourish  a  high 
confidence  that  the  victory  must  be 
His.  But  at  the  bottom  of  his  re- 
ligion was  the  poison-root  of  a  dual 
divinity  ;  of  a  divided  idea,  framed 
of  moral  opposites,  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
law  which  ruled  it." 

The  following  portion  of  a  hymn, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Zoroaster,  is  quoted  by 
Dean  Church  as  an  illustration  of 
the  superior  u  moral  earnestness" 
of  the  Zendavesta,  as  compared  with 
the  Rig-Veda  : — 

u  1.  Now  I  shall  proclaim  to  all  who 
have  come  to  listen,  the  praises  of 
Thee,  the  all-wise  Lord,  and  the  hymns 
of  Volmmano  (the  good  spirit).  Wise 
Asha !  I  ask  that  (thy)  grace  may 
appear  in  the  lights  of  heaven. 

2.  Hear  with  your  ears  what  is 
best,  perceive  with  your  minds  what  is 
pure,  so  that  every  man  may  for  him- 
self choose  his  tenets  before  the  great 
doom !    May  the  wise  be  on  our  side  ! 

"  3.  Those  old  spirits  who  are  twins, 
made  known  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil  in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds. 
Those  who  are  good  distinguished  be- 
tween the  two,  not  those  who  are  evil- 
doers. 

"4.  When  these  two  spirits  came 
together,  they  made  first  life  and  death, 
so  that  there  should  be  at  last  the  most 
wretched  life  for  the  bad,  but  for  the 
good  blessedness. 

"5.  Of  these  two  spirits  the  evil  one 
chose  the  worst  deeds ;  the  kind  spirit, 
he  whose  garment  is  the  immovable 
sky,  chose  what  is  right ;  and  they  also 
who  faithfully  please  Ahuramazda  by 
good  works. 

"6.  Those  who  worshipped  the  Devas 
and  were  deceived,  did  not  rightly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  ;  those  who 
had  chosen  the  worst  spirit  came  to 
hold  counsel  together,  and  ran  to 
Aeshma  in  order  to  afflict  the  life  of 
men. 

"  7.  And  to  him  (the  good)  came 
might,  and  with  wisdom  virtue ;  and 
the  everlasting  Armaiti  herself  made 


his  body  vigorous  ;  it  fell  to  thee  to  be 
rich  by  her  gifts. 

"  8.  liut  when  the  punishment  of 
their  crimes  will  come,  and,  oh  Mazda, 
thy  power  will  be  known  as  the  reward 
of  piety  for  those  who  delivered  (Druj) 
falsehood  in  the  hand  of  Asha  (truth)- 

"  9.  Let  us  then  be  of  those  who 
further  this  world;  oh  Ahuramazda, 
oh  bliss-conferring  Asha !  Let  our 
minds  be  there  where  wisdom  abides. 

"  10.  Then  indeed  there  will  be  the 
fall  of  the  pernicious  Druj,  but  in  the 
beautiful  abode  of  Vohumano,  of  Mazda 
and  Asha,  will  be  gathered  for  ever 
those  who  dwell  in  good  report. 

"  11.  Oh  men,  if  you  cling  to  these 
commandments,  which  Mazda  has  given, 
.  .  .  which  are  a  torment  to  the 
wicked,  and  a  blessing  to  the  righteous, 
then  there  will  be  victory  through 
them." 

The  religion  and  science  of  India, 
going  forth  beyond  her  own  limits, 
and  having  travelled  to  the  other 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  at 
last  spread  westward  to  Greece, 
furthered  on  the  way  by  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre,  or  hallowed  by  a 
sanctity  derived  from  the  sacerdotal 
oasis  of  Amnion,  or  whispered 
priestly  secrets  from  the  mysterious 
seven-mouthed  Nile.  The  panthe- 
istic unity  of  India — the  envelope 
that  included  and  accounted  for  all 
the  divinities  of  her  polytheism — 
was  dissipated  in  the  transmission. 
The  infinite  All,  the  foldless  robe  of 
Brahma,  was  torn  to  pieces  in  order 
that  Greece,  laying  hold  upon  the 
fluttering  threads,  might  of  them 
weave  imperial  garments  for  her 
time-born  gods.  Greece,  with  a 
thousand  prisms  sundering  the  light, 
taking  up  the  ocean  of  being  into 
countless  tiny  vessels,  rent  the 
Eternal  One  with  unnumbered 
schisms  of  a  sensuous  beauty.  To 
the  myths  and  symbolic  fables  which 
she  inherited  from  the  Orient,  she 
gave  a  local  colouring  and  adapta- 
tion, and  added  to  the  store  the  kin- 
dred corruptions  of  her  own  exhaust- 
less   genius.    So   interwoven  was 
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their  religion  with  the  daily  con- 
cerns, the  hourly  trifles  of  the  life  of 
the  Greeks,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  Greek  poetry,  epical  or  lyrical, 
of  what  form  soever,  may  he  re- 
garded as  hymnic  and  sacred. 
Their  gods  were  nature-gods ;  not 
lords  of  Nature,  but  dancing  an 
ignoble  attendance  upon  her  pro- 
cesses. Being  thus  the  creatures  of 
time  and  space,  they  were  obnoxious 
to  the  conditions  of  these.  Their 
thrones  tottered  to  the  whims  of 
Fate.  They  were  of  necessity  mor- 
tal ;  subject,  that  is,  to  death,  with 
the  nature  or  the  elements  from 
which  they  derived,  rather  than  over 
which  they  exercised,  sovereignty. 
A  verbal  eternity  may  often  have 
been  ascribed  to  them,  but  there  is 
no  sign  that  even  their  Elysium 
shouldoutlastthe  "  wreck  of  matter." 
Zeus,  best  and  greatest,  chief  of  the 
latest  dynasty,  could  only  dismember 
his  father  Time,  not  gain  by  his 
destruction  a  broad  emancipation. 
Hamadryads  died  with  their  trees  ; 
naiads  languished  with  the  desicca- 
tion of  their  water-courses,  or  shed 
their  last  tears  with  the  bubbling 
death-pangs  of  their  fountains. 
Perhaps  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  "  fulness  of  the  godhead"  has 
never  been  consigned  to  nature  for 
interpretation,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  discovered  in  her.  The 
Creating  Spirit  has  never  granted 
any  other  than  an  imperfect  initia- 
tory revelation  of  Himself  through 
His  creation.  ' 

Casting  about  for  divinities,  the 
Greeks  found  them  in  departed 
heroes,  in  benefactors,  in  ancestors. 
They  elevated  to  godhood  the  laws 
of  Nature,  her  abstract  forces,  the 
hidden  substratum  of  matter,  and, 
still  more  grossly,  the  matter  itself. 
They  deified  the  relations  of  any  of 
these  to  any  other,  and  to  them- 
selves ;  none  the  more  that  they 
were  worthy,  none  the  less  that 
they  were  degrading.    Their  gods 


were  by  no  means  out  of  the  range 
and  risk  of  suffering,  and  they  af- 
forded such  examples  of  atrocity 
and  mi  naturalness  in  crime,  as  to 
countenance  all  the  sins,  otherwise 
unimaginable,  after  which  an  in- 
fernal ingenuity  lusted.  One  deity 
was  played  off'  against  another,  and 
was  invoked  as  a  refuge  from  the 
arbi  trary  and  capricious  vengeance  of 
another.  There  wras  a  hunger  and 
a  greed iness  insatiable  for  gods. 
With  a  catholicity  that  chafed  to  be 
restricted  within  a  Pantheon  already 
crowded  to  suffocation  and  bewilder- 
ment, the  people  of  Athens  especi- 
ally erected  altars  to  unknown  gods, 
understanding  this  term  to  refer, 
not  so  much  to  incomprehensible 
divinities,  as  to  those  with  whom, 
from  remoteness  of  district,  or  other 
sufficient  reason,  they  were  unac- 
quainted. The  gods  of  Epicurus,  if 
they  had  broken  loose  from  the  re- 
mote orgies  to  which  that  6i  Graicc 
gentis  decus"  shut  them  up,  apart 
from  human  affairs,  could  not  in 
their  decisions,  let  them  have 
smacked  as  strongly  as  they  might 
of  nectar-drunkenness,  have  created 
greater  confusion  of  moral  principles 
than  did  the  Olympian  rabble  of 
Greek  orthodoxy.  At  best,  the  idea 
of  polytheism  is  an  optimism  of 
little  hymnic  promise,  save  in  fecun- 
dity of  production.  It  has  little  or  no- 
thing of  heart-rack  and  heart-work  ; 
little  or  nothing  of  the  death-strug- 
gle against  odds  which  enlists  the 
sympathy  of  bystanders,  who  pause 
to  see  a  reflection  of  their  own  battle 
w7aged  externally  to  themselves ; 
and  seeing  it  fought,  and  now  and 
again  won,  therefrom  take  courage. 
So  much  for  the  general  run  of 
Greek  hymns,  which  are  described, 
not  quite  indirectly,  in  any  descrip- 
tion of  Greek  polytheism  ;  for  the 
Greek,  and  especially  the  Homeric, 
muse  was  the  hierophaut  of  the 
Greek  religion. 

In  offering  any  estimate  of  the 
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sacred  verse  of  the  Greeks  we  are, 
however,  wandering  outside  the 
region  traversed  by  Dean  Church, 
who  of  set  purpose  refrains  from 
any  exposition  of  the  religious  poetry 
of  the  Hellenes  : — 

u  I  could  refer,  no  doubt,  to  won- 
derful passages — wonderful  both  in 
their  religious  feeling  and  their  moral 
earnestness  and  depth,  from  the  lyric 
and  tragic  poetry  of  Greece,  and  even 
from  its  epic  poetry ;  but  this  is 
the  poetry,  not  of  an  early  stage  of 
human  society  and  thought,  but  of  a 
very  advanced  and  mature  one  ;  and  I 
am  concerned  only  with  the  earliest." 
Thus  it  happens  that  it  is  the  Vedas 
which  are  estimated  in  the  first  of  the 
lectures  we  have  been  considering, 
and  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  comparatively 
eulogized,  in  the  second.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan  of  comparison,  it 
happens  that  we  find  quotations 
from  the  Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta 
distributed  here  and  there  throughout 
the  lecture  entitled  "The  Psalms;" 
and  as  these  last  are  by  hypothesis 
known  to  even  the  least  learned  of 
our  readers,  we  forbear  to  present 
those  views  at  length  which  Dean 
Church  found  it  expedient  and 
dutiful  to  bring  forward  when  ad- 
dressing a  mixed  congregation  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  find  the 
shortcomings  of  one  series  of  poems 
pointed  out  in  considerable  and  able 
detail,  as  contrasted  with  the  fulness, 
vigour,  life,  and  perennial  hope  and 
satisfaction  of  the  other ;  but  it  will 
be  enough  if,  in  this  connection,  we 
quote  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
dean's  volume,  the  interest  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  rather  than  the  size,  of 
which  has  dictated  the  dimensions 
of  the  present  article. 

"Is  there  in  human  nature,"  asks 
our  author,  "a  faculty,  separate  from 
the  faculties  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
things  of  sense  and  the  abstractions  of 
the  pure  intellect,  but  yet  a  true  and 
trustworthy  faculty,  for  knowing  God 
— for  knowing  God,  in  some  such  way 


as  we  know  the  spirits  and  souls,  half 
disclosed,  half  concealed  under  the 
mask  and  garment  of  the  flesh,  among 
whom  we  have  been  brought  up,  among 
whom  we  live?  Can  Ave  know  Him  in 
such  a  true  sense  as  wc  know  those 
whom  we  love  and  those  whom  we  dis- 
like ;  those  whom  we  venerate  and 
trust,  and  those  'whom  we  fear  and 
shrink  from  ?  The  course  of  the  world, 
its  history,  its  literature,  our  every-day 
life,  presuppose  such  knowledge  of  men 
and  character ;  they  confirm  its  exist- 
ence and  general  trustworthiness  by 
the  infinitely  varied  and  continuous 
evidence  of  results.  The  question 
whether  there  is  such  a  faculty  in  the 
human  soul  for  knowing  its  Maker  and 
God — knowing  Him,  though  behind 
the  veil — knowing  Him,  though  flesh  and 
blood  can  never  see  Him — knowing  Him, 
though*  the  questioning  intellect  loses 
itself  in  the  thought  of  Him — this 
question  (left  all  undecided  in  the 
sacred  poetry  of  other  early  religions) 
finds  in  the  Psalms  its  answer.  In  the 
Psalms  is  the  evidence  of  that  faculty, 
and  that  with  it  man  has  not  worked  in 
vain.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  like  the 
fact  of  the  production,  by  the  existence 
and  exercise  of  a  faculty  in  man's 
nature,  of  vast  results,  such  as  a  great 
literature,  a  great  school  of  painting,  a 
great  body  of  music.  If  it  is  not  a 
proof  and  example  of  this  power  of 
knowing,  I  cannot  imagine  what  a  proof 
can  be.  The  proof  that  the  living  God 
can  be  known  by  man  is,  that  He  can 
be  loved  and  longed  for  with  all  the 
freedom  and  naturalness  and  hope  of 
human  affection.  The  answer  whether 
God  has  given  to  man  the  faculty  to 
know  Him  might  be  sought  in  vain  in 
the  Yedas  or  the  Zendavesta.  It  is 
found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms." 

Whilst  exhibiting  a  sufficient 
grasp  and  comprehensiveness  in  his 
treatment  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta.  Dean 
Church  is  almost  ostentatious — to  use 
the  word  in  its  best  sense — in  the 
modesty  and  frankness  which  leads 
him  twice  formally  to  repudiate  the 
possession  of  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  their  philology.  His  declared 
authorities  are  Max  Muller's  "  His- 
tory of  Sanscrit  Literature,"  1860; 
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his  essays  on  the  Vedas,  the  Zen- 
davesta,  and  "  Semitic  Monotheism," 
re-published  in  the  first  volume  of 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop," 
1868  ;  his  translation,  of  which  one 
volume  has  appeared,  of  the  Rig- 
Veda- Sanhita,  1869;  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Religion, "  1872  ; 
the  first  volume  of  Bunsen's  u  God 
in  History,"  translated  by  Miss 
Wink  worth,  1868  ;  and  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaire,  i(  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Re- 


ligion," 1862.  Under  the  guidance 
of  linguistic  authorities  so  trusted, 
we  cannot  but  venture  to  commend 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  for  thinking 
it  within  his  individual  and  official 
competency  to  subject  the  "  Sacred 
Poetry  of  early  Religions  to  the 
comparative  test  of  his  moral  and 
spiritual  criticism — to  weigh  it  pub- 
licly, and  so  edifyingly  and  judici- 
ally, in  the  <s  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary." 


THE  LEAP   OF   SAPPHO  FROM  THE 
LEUCADIAN  ROCK. 

If  love  were  as  the  sea,  the  sea  as  wine, 
Then  would  I  drink  at  Aphrodite's  shrine, 
But  now  I  taste  no  drop  of  bliss  divine, 
The  love  of  lovely  Phaon  is  not  mine. 

Last  night  in  dreams  I  saw  his  golden  hair 
Stream  sunshine.    Q,  bright  Phaon,  passing  fair, 
A  roaring  panther,  darted  from  his  lair, 
Paused,  crouched,  ashamed  thy  shapely  limbs  to  tear. 

Where  Phaon  sings,  doves  draw  away  the  hearse 
Of  Care,  and  perfumed  gales  the  clouds  disperse, 
But  ruins  of  remembered  music  nurse 
My  mossy  desolation— rapture's  curse. 

My  image  has  been  stamped  on  coins  -of  gold 
By  my  own  native  Lesbos  ;  but  the  mould 
Belongs  to  Phaon.    Smiling,  he  enrolled 
Me  'midst  his  burning  slaves,  in  days  of  old. 

O  Lesbos,  Lesbos,  list  my  dying  strain, 
Thy  worshipped  Sappho  worships,  and  in  vain. 
Love's  blushing  fever  flames  my  cheeks  with  pain, 
Ripe  scarlet  fruit  of  Phaon's  proud  disdain. 

Here  then,  from  Life's  wild  crags,  headlong  I  leap. 
Phaon  engulphs  my  being,  those  may  weep 
Who  love  me,  but  ye  blue  waves  wash  me,  sweep 
Home  to  his  feet,  rock  me  to  endless  sleep. 

Robert  Batson. 
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The  growth  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise, 
which  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
active  pioneer  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  civilization.  In  1591 
a  few  adventurers  fitted  out  three 
ships,  and  sent  them  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  India, — the  first  that  ever 
sailed  from  England.  The  specu- 
lation was  not  fortunate.  Only  one 
of  the  ships,  commanded  by  Captain 
Lancaster,  reached  India,  but  his 
crew  subsequently  mutinied  and 
seized  the  ship.  After  an  absence 
of  three  years  Captain  Lancaster 
made  his  way  home  again,  but  with 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  new  country. 

This  knowledge  was  turned  to 
good  account.  His  reports  were  so 
nattering  respecting  the  richness  of 
the  country,  that  other  adventurers 
were  induced  to  form  a  company, 
with  a  view  to  engage  in  trading 
speculations.  The  large  sum,  for 
those  days,  of  72,000/.,  was  sub- 
scribed ;  the  Company  was  duly 
established,  and  a  charter  obtained, 
which  was  renewed,  at  various 
times  down  to  the  year  1813,  when 
the  trade  with  India  was  thrown 
open. 

This  Company  at  first  started 
with  four  small  ships,  which  gradu- 
ally increased  in  number  and  size, 
until  the  Company's  fleet  at  the  corn- 
mencement  of  the  present  century 
almost  rivalled  that  of  the  Crown. 


So  great  was  the  success  that  re- 
warded its  trading  enterprise  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Company's  exist- 
ence, that  in  1683  an  original  share 
of  100/.  subscribed  capital  had  a 
marketable  value  of  500/.  On 
favourable  localities  on  the  Indian 
coast  small  factories  were  established 
for  trading  purposes,  and  in  time 
these  trading  depots  expanded  into 
an  Empire,  acquired  partly  by  pur- 
chase, partly  by  treaty,  but  mostly 
by  necessary  conquest ; — an  Empire 
of  unequalled  "greatness,  richness, 
and  grandeur,  more  than  four  times 
the  size  of  France,  and  eight  times 
greater  than  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a  vast  population  of 
190,000,000  !  besides  the  tributary 
and  protected  native  states  with  an 
area  of  646,147  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  more  than  55,000,000. 

In  the  history  of  the  Company, 
and  the  acquisition  of  this  great 
Empire,  though  undoubtedly  there 
was  much  in  the  policy  followed 
that  cannot  be  approved  of,  still  the 
great  secret  of  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress and  expansion  of  the  Empire 
was  the  superior  justice  of  British 
rule  contrasted  with  the  horrible 
despotisms  it  supplanted. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  knowledge,  the  rich  and 
fertile  plains  of  Hindostan  were 
rendered  hideous  by  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre and  devastation.  Wars  and 
conquests  succeeded  one  another  for 
centuries.  "  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Mahomedan  ascend- 
ency in  the  south  of  India,  the  same 


*  Jorunal  of  the  National  Association  in  Aid  of  Social  Progress  in  India,  for  the  year 
1873.  London :  W.  II.  Allen  &  Co. 

"  The  Personal  Bearing  of  Europeans  in  India  towards  the  Natives."  By  Nowrozjes 
Furdoonjee,  Esq,   London  ;  Trubner  &  Co. 
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enormities — the  never-failing  accom- 
paniments of  their  presence  and 
power  —  have  occurred  as  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  annals  of  this 
period  give  a  succession  of  the  same 
unprovoked  and  devastating  war- 
fare ;  the  same  struggles  for  power 
among  the  nobles ;  the  same  un- 
bridled lust  of  conquest  in  the  go- 
vernment; the  same  perfidy,  treason, 
and  assassination  in  the  transac- 
tions of  courts  ;  the  same  massacres, 
oppression,  and  suffering  inflicted 
on  the  people.  Examples  have  oc- 
curred of  sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  being  put  to  death  in  a  single 
day ;  great  cities,  and  even  capitals, 
were  at  once  destroyed,  and  de- 
livered over  tenantless  to  the  alli- 
gator and  the  tiger  •  the  treasuries 
of  the  native  princes  were  invari- 
ably filled  with  the  plunder  of  their 
defenceless  subjects.  The  system 
of  Mahomedan  exaction,  at  first 
under  the  name  of  contribution,  lat- 
terly under  that  of  revenue,  being 
everywhere  the  same,  with  the 
power  of  rapacious  armies  to  enforce 
it,  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  people 
was  stamped  with  permanent 
wretchedness.  Dreadful  as  were 
the  devastations  of  war  and  con- 
quest, they  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  lasting  evils  of  military 
exaction  and  cupidity.  There  was  no 
security  whatever  either  for  persons 
or  property  ;  the  latter  was  always 
considered  as  the  fair  object  of  seiz- 
ure wherever  it  was  known  to  exist; 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
subject  to  a  state  of  poverty  from 
which  there  was  no  escape—of  vio- 
lence and  oppression  against  which 
there  was  no  redress.  Wars  be- 
tween the  native  or  Mahomedan 
princes  were  perpetual,  and  the 
devastation  extended  not  merely  to 
the  troops  or  armed  men  engaged, 
but  to  the  whole  population.  Weep- 
ing mothers,  smiling  infants  at  the 
breast,  were  alike  doomed  to  de- 


struction; the  march  of  troops  might 
be  tracked  by  hillocks  of  bodies  and 
pyramids  of  human  heads,  burning 
villages,  and  desolated  capitals. 
Under  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who 
rose  upon  the  decline  of  the  Tartar 
dynasty,  the  same  boundless  rapa- 
city continued,  aggravated  by  the 
establishment  of  above  twenty  petty 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  exercised  the 
right  of  making  war  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  work  of  devastation 
was  perpetual:  massacres,  conquests, 
conflagrations,  make  up  the  history 
of  India  for  the  last  eight  hundred 
years." 

Such  is,  after  all,  but  a  faint 
sketch  of  the  frightful  evils  under 
which  the  population  of  India 
groaned,  and  it  was  from  such  de- 
vastating despotisms  that  the  Com- 
pany delivered  the  country.  What- 
ever the  imperfections  may  have 
been  that  marked  the  policy  and 
government  of  the  Company,  its 
rule  was  in  remarkable  and  cheer- 
ing contrast  when  compared  in  the 
native  mind  with  that  of  their  own 
princes.  This  is  the  real  reason 
why  a  handful  of  Europeans  were 
enabled  to  command  the  obedience 
of  more  millions  than  they  counted 
hundreds.  The  total  English  popu- 
lation in  India,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  only  amounted  to 
125,945,  of  whom  84,083  were 
officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  army, 
while  22,556  consisted  of  men  and 
boys  in  civil  life,  the  remaining 
19,306  being  females. 

In  1857,  in  consequence  of  the 
mutiny,  the  reign  of  the  Company 
ceased  ;  the  government  of  India 
was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  the 
Board  of  Control  abolished,  and  a 
Council  of  State  instituted.  Since 
then  a  vast  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Not  only  have  trade  and  commerce 
been  promoted  by  the  extension  of 
railways,  and  other  useful  public 
works,  but  for  the  first  time  serious 
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attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
moral  and  social  progress  of  the 
population. 

In  1848,  under  the  Company's 
rule,  a  scheme  was  brought  forward 
for  extending  education  among  the 
people,  and  in  1851  it  was  partially 
adopted  and  carried  out.  It  formed 
the  basis  of  a  National  System, 
and  provided  that  circles  of  villages 
should  be  marked  out,  and  a  good 
vernacular  school  established  in 
each.  A  great  deal  had  not  been 
done  when  the  reign  of  the  Company 
ceased ;  but  since  then  the  progress 
has  been  more  active  and  gratifying, 
as  a  glance  at  the  following  figures 
will  show  : — 

Number  Total 
years.         of  schools.  Expenditure. 
1862  .  .  .  13,219  .  .  .  284,076 
1871  .  .  .  25,147  .  .  .  1,019,418 

Thus  the  foundation  of  a  National 
system  of  education  has  been  laid  ; 
but  as  the  total  pupils,  giving  an 
average  attendance  in  1871,  only 
amounted  to  799,622,  it  is  obvious 
that  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  as  yet  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  education  among  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population. 

Education  must  necessarily  exer- 
cise avast  influence  on  the  future  of 
India ;  not  so  much  the  education  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
first  instance,  for  that  must  be  very 
gradual  and  slow,  but  the  education 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
which  of  late  years  has  made  im- 
mense progress.  It  is  from  this 
source  that  effects  are  already  spring- 
ing indicative  of  great  and  decided 
progress  and  moral  and  social  im- 
provement. As  a  rule,  collegiate 
education  is  now  as  highly  prized 
among  the  native  middle  and  upper 
classes  as  by  the  Anglo-Indians, 
and  with  this  spread  of  education 
is  connected  the  great  question  of 
employing  natives  in  offices  of  trust, 
civil  and  military,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  at  present.    This  ques- 


tion will  necessarily  become  of 
greater  importance  every  year,  and 
we  think  it  admits  of  but  one 
solution — it  will  be  totally  impos- 
sible to  exclude  educated  natives 
from  any  official  employment.  Merit, 
not  caste  or  colour,  must  become 
the  sole  test. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this 
view  of  the  future  gives  us  a  decided 
personal  interest,  as  it  were,  in  the 
moral  and  social  progress  of  our 
Great  Indian  Empire.  We  believe 
that,  based  on  justice  and  affection, 
British  rule  in  India  will  always  be 
more  secure  and  durable  than  based 
on  the  bayonet  and  fear  ;  and  as  the 
natives  of  all  classes  become  more 
enlightened  by  education,  so  will 
they  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  a  rule  based  on  justice, 
and  so  administered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
National  Association  has  been  esta- 
blished for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
promoting  social  progress  in  India, 
and  it  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don branch  of  this  body,  in  January 
last,  that  the  paper  we  are  now 
about  to  notice  was  read  by  a  dis- 
tinguished native  of  India. 

Nowrozjee  Furdoonjee  belongs  to 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
enlightened  of  Indian  sects,  the 
Parsees.  For  nineteen  years  he 
held  the  responsible  office  of  trans- 
lator and  interpreter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bombay.  He  has  resided 
in  England  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  could  not  fail  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  ignorance  and 
apathy  generally  prevalent  among 
the  British  public  concerning  the 
condition  of  India  and  its  great 
future. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  he 
more  particularly  refers  is  one  of 
great  and  pressing  interest,  namely, 
the  personal  bearing  of  Europeans, 
as  a  class,  towards  the  natives  ;  and 
the  character  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  ruling  and  the 
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subject  races.  This  bearing  and 
these  relations,  he  "regrets  extremely 
to  say,  are  highly  un satisfactory.0 

As  a  rule  English  conquerors  have 
never  been  very  tolerant  in  their 
demeanour  towards  subject  races. 
Those  in  authority  have  been  too 
apt  to  conduct  themselves  as  a 
superior  race,  with  a  disdainful 
superciliousness  the  reverse  of  con- 
ciliating. But  whatever  may  have 
been  objectionable  in  this  respect  in 
times  past,  such  conduct  cannot  be 
tolerated  now,  for  the  natives  are 
no  w,not  theoretically,but  practically, 
in  full  constitutional  possession  of  all 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  free 
British  subjects.  As  our  author 
observes : — - 

"  Freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
perfect  liberty,  impartial  justice,  and 
equality  of  rights,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  race,  have  been  guaranteed  to  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India ;  but 
these  fundamental  principles  are  often 
violated  in  the  case  of  natives  of  the 
soil,  who  are  treated  as  a  conquered  and 
inferior  race  by  their  British  rulers. 
This  feeling  of  superiority  and  race 
antagonism,  which  pervades  all  classes 
of  Europeans  in  India,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  a  great  and  growing  evil, 
which  I  propose  to  bring  to  the  promi- 
nent notice  of  the  British  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  Association, 
in  order  that  the  great  nation  to  whom 
the  destinies  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  Indians  have  been  committed  by  an 
all-wise  Providence  might  be  induced 
to  take  steps  to  provide  an  adequate 
remedy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  good  feeling  or 
sympathy  between  the  generality  of 
Europeans  in  India  and  the  natives. 
The  latter  are  often  'treated  with  inci- 
vility, harshness,  and  even  contempt 
and  personal  violence.  They  are  fre- 
quently stigmatized  as  Niggers,  a 
nation  of  liars,  perjurers,  forgers, 
devoid  of  gratitude,  trust,  good-nature, 
and  every  other  virtue  that  adorns 
humanity.  On  many  occasions  the 
subject  race  is  treated  as  if  they  were 
rude  barbarians  and  inhuman,  savages. 
The  result  of  such  demeanour  is  de- 
plorable.   It  not  only  retards  social 


progress  in  India,  but  produces  discon- 
tent and  alienates  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  British  rule.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  European  officers 
and  others  belonging  to  the  dominant 
race  are  often  so  reckless  in  their 
demeanour  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  that  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  shooting,  killing,  assaulting,  and  ill- 
treating  the  natives,  and  committing 
gross  outrages." 

He  then  refers  to  the  notorious 
case  of  Mr.  Cowan,  who,  so  recently 
as  two  years  ago  (January,  1872), 
committed  a  fearful  crime,  when,  in 
suppressing  a  revolt  of  a  native  race 
called  Kookas,  he,  without  investi- 
gation or  trial,  or  waiting  for  the 
sanction  of  superior  authority,  or- 
dered forty-nine  of  the  natives  to 
be  blown  from  cannon.  This  awful 
massacre  was  committed  after  the 
outbreak  had  been  suppressed,  and 
when  no  reasonable  fear  of  further 
disturbance  existed.  As  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  the  Earl  of 
Mayo,  said, — "  This  illegal  and  in- 
discriminate execution  was  a  mea- 
sure for  which  there  was  no  excuse. 
It  was  not  palliated  by  any  public 
necessity,  and  was  characterized  by 
incidents  which  gave  it  a  complexion 
of  barbarity."  Yet  Mr.  Cowan,  who 
committed  this  fearful  crime,  was 
suffered  to  escape  without  any 
punishment  save  the  loss  of  his 
office. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  great 
failure  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  India,  and  that  practically 
there  is  one  law  for  the  natives,  and 
another  for  Europeans.  Hence  acts 
of  violence  resulting  in  murder  and 
manslaughter  committed  by  Euro- 
peans are  either  not  punished  at  all, 
or  escape  with  most  inadequate 
punishment.  The  reason,  our  author 
alleges,  is  that— - 

"  The  code  of  criminal  procedure 
applicable  to  the  ruling  race  is  different 
from  that  to  which  the  natives  are  sub- 
ject. The  former  cannot  be  tried  in 
the   district   by  the  ordinary  local 
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Courts  to  which  the  natives  are 
amenable.  British-born  subjects  have 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges  which 
often  enable  them  to  enjoy  immunity 
from  conviction  and  punishment.  They 
can  be  brought  up  before  European 
magistrates  only,  and  can  be  tried  be- 
fore no  other  tribunal  but  the  High 
Court  in  the  presidency  town,  and, 
by  a  recent  Act  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases,  before  the  European  District 
Magistrate  and  Judge,  at  a  heavy  cost 
to  the  State  and  serious  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  the  unfortunate  native  vic- 
tims. The  necessity  of  being  obliged 
to  leave  their  homes  and  to  abandon 
their  work,  business,  or  profession  for 
several  weeks,  and,  in  some  cases, 
months,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
district  and  presidency  towns  to  pro- 
secute European  offenders,  compels 
the  people,  residing  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  quietly  to  surfer  their 
wrongs,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
seeking  redress  at  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice. If  natives  of  India  commit  crimes 
they  are  brought  to  trial  on  or  near 
the  spot,  and  are  duly  and  even  se- 
verely punished ;  but  in  the  case  of 
European  offenders  there  is  little  or  no 
redress,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  total 
denial  of  justice.  This  is  a  deplorable 
state  of  things,  which  shakes  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  impar- 
tiality of  British  justice,  and  militates 
against  the  principle  of  perfect  equality 
of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
without  distinction  of  race,  colour,  or 
creed,  guaranteed  in  the  proclamation 
issued  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to 
the  people  of  India,  in  1858.  I  do 
not  blame  the  judges  for  this  failure 
of  justice.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mode  of  administering  justice 
as  between  Europeans  and  natives  is 
bad  and  reprehensible.  Ihe  fault  lies 
in  the  exemption  of  Europeans  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary  Criminal 
Courts,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the  na- 
tives from  the  juries,  before  whom  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  favoured  race  are 
tried." 

Now  here  is  a  crying  grievance 
that  surely  ought  to  be  investigated 
and  redressed  at  once.  There  can 
be  no  equal  justice,  no  equitable 
administration  of  the  law,  no  good 
government,  while  .such  impunity 


from  punishment  for  high  crimes  is 
enjoyed  by  Europeans.  As  the 
British  public  are  very  ignorant  on 
this  subject,  we  quote  some  cases: — 

u  About  two  years  ago  three  Euro- 
pean soldiers  proceeded  to  a  village  in 
the  district  of  Ahmedabad  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion.  The  head  village  officer 
and  other  villagers  attempted  to  pre- 
vent them  from  killing  peacocks.  A 
scuffle  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  three  natives  were  wounded,  and 
received  severe  injuries  at  the  hands  of 
the  European  soldiers.  The  magistrate 
of  Ahmedabad  held  that  the  natives 
had  no  right  to  assault  the  soldiers  even 
in  self-defence.  He  therefore  punished 
them  with  imprisonment.  He  com- 
mitted the  soldiers  for  trial  for  assault 
before  the  High  Court,  where  they 
were  acquitted  by  a  European  jury 
and  discharged.  Thus  innocent  men 
suffered  imprisonment,  and  guilty  per- 
sons escaped  punishment,  because  they 
were  Europeans. 

"  In  June,  1871,  three  soldiers  were 
tried,  one  on  a  charge  of  having  mur- 
dered a  native  shepherd  at  Kurra- 
chee,  whose  lambs  were  carried  off  by 
by  them,  and  who  pursued  them, 
and  two  were  tried  for  abetment 
of  the  offence.  The  evidence  of  the 
prosecution  was  strong.  A  case  for 
conviction  was  made  out  ;  but  the 
jury  acquitted  all  the  prisoners, 
although  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
admitted  that  the  prisoners  were  guilty 
'  of  the  lesser  offence  of  doing  an  act 
recklessly  and  negligently,  which  was 
likely  to  cause,  and  did  cause,  death  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.' 

u  A  few  years  ago  an  influential 
European  gentleman,  Mr.  Bullock,  was 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Bombay  for  shooting  his  native  butler, 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  stolen 
some  bottles  of  brandy.  The  prisoner 
attempted  to  extort  a  confession  from 
that  poor  man,  who,  though  threatened 
with  a  dangerous  lire-arm,  persisted 
in  his  innocence.  Mr.  Bullock  was 
so  much  exasperated  by  his  failure 
in  the  attempt,  that  he  fired  at 
his  butler,  who  was  wounded,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  When  the  victim 
became  insensible  in  consequence  of 
the  mortal  injury  he  had  received, 
Mr.  Bullock  declared  that  the  man  was 
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shamming.  The  prisoner  was  convicted 
of  the  minor  offence  of  assault,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
300  rupees,  and  four  months'  simple 
imprisonment." 

Thus  a  fine  of  30/.,  and  four 
months'  retirement  in  comfortable 
seclusion,  is  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  a  European  for  a  foul  murder 
in  India.  And  this  is  British 
justice  ! 

In  another  case  a  European  was 
tried  for  shooting  a  native  who  was 
engaged  in  extracting  toddy-juice 
from  a  palm-tree.  He  pleaded  the 
excuse  that  he  thought  the  fellow 
was  a  monkey  ;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  ex- 
cuse. 

Such  oases  as  these  made  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  late  Advocate-General 
of  Bengal,  declare,  in  a  report  to  the 
Governor-General,  that  "  a  grievous 
failure  of  justice  takes  place  calcu- 
lated to  render  life  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  India  in- 
secure, and  to  engender  feelings  of 
suspicion  between  the  races." 

A  similar  report  on  such-like 
cases  having  been  presented  by  the 
Advocate-General  of  Madras  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  he 
recorded  his  opinion  in  an  able 
minute,  in  which  he  declared  it  to 
be  u  a  2)ainful  but  undoubted  fact 
that,  however  obvious  the  guilt  of 
an  Englishman  may  be,  justice  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  cases  of  this 
description  from  an  ordinary  Cal- 
cutta or  Madras  jury,  composed  of 
Europeans  and  East  Indians."  And 
he  goes  on  to  reprehend  the  "high- 
handed insolence  of  a  dominant  race 
as  the  greatest  danger  to  which  a 
power  like  ours  in  India  is  subject." 

It  is  not  on  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience only  that  Mr.  Nowrozjee 
relies  for  the  facts  he  brings  forward 
to  establish  the  charges  he  makes 
against  English  officials,  he  quotes 
the  evidence  of  English  residents 
who  fully  corroborate  his  own.  For 
instance,  Lord  Hobart,  the  present 


Governor  of  Madras,  in  distributing 
prizes  to  pupils  at  a  public  institute, 
took  occasion  to  observe, — 

"About  the  intercourse  of  our  public 
service,  and  especially  of  the  more 
subordinate  members  of  it,  with  the 
natives  of  this  country,  there  still 
lingers  that  which  is  of  all  things  the 
most  senseless,  the  most  groundless, 
and  the  most  impolitic— a  tone  of 
superiority  and  contempt." 

Yet  while  thus  apparently  alive  to 
the  evil,  and  censuring  it,  we  are 
informed  that  Lord  Hobart  himself 
committed  a  very  great  injustice, 
amounting,  indeed,  to  a  deliberate 
insult  directed  against  the  whole 
upper  classes  of  native  society.  It 
appears  that  formerly  natives  were 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  public 
balls  given  by  the  Government  of 
Madras  at  the  national  expense  on 
such  public  occasions  as  the  Queen's 
birthday,  but  some  fifteen  years  ago 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  issued  an  order 
abolishing  that  invidious  regulation, 
and  introduced  the  practice  of  in- 
viting the  native  gentry  on  such 
festive  occasions.  But  it  is  now 
alleged  that  Lord  Hobart  rescinded 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  order  last  year, 
and  thereby  had  given  deep  offence 
to  the  upper  classes  of  native  society, 
who  are  distinguished  for  courtesy 
and  refinement  of  manner. 

Mr.  Nowrozjee  gives  it  as  his  ex- 
perience, having  carefully  observed 
the  statistics  of  crime  committed  by 
Europeans  against  natives  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  owing  to 
the  influx  of  a  large  number  of 
Europeans  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  India,  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  railways  and  other 
causes,  "  such  offences  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  threaten  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  British 
India." 

He  does  not  include  the  English 
mercantile  community  at  the  great 
presidency  cities  in  his  general 
charge.     Their  relations  with  the 
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natives,  he  admits,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  But 
"subject  to  many  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, the  accusation  holds  good 
with  reference  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  Europeans  engaged  in 
the  public  service,  the  public  works, 
in  the  railways,  and  in  indigo  fac- 
tories, and  other  concerns  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  the  subordinates  alone 
who  treat  the  natives  with  injustice, 
discourtesy,  and  insult.  Men  high 
in  office,  who  should  set  a  contrary 
example,  appear  to  be  equally  guilty. 
We  are  told  that  freedom  of  inter- 
course in  social  or  public  relations 
between  natives  and  Europeans  sel- 
dom takes  place,  except  in  the  large 
presidency  towns.  "In  the  interior 
of  India  the  natives  find  it  difficult 
to  have  access  to  the  European 
officials,  even  on  matters  of  business 
and  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 
Last  year,  when  the  present  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay  (Sir  P.  Wode- 
house)  paid  a  state  visit  to 
Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guze- 
rat,  he  refused  to  receive  a  depu- 
tation of  respectable  natives,  who 
wished  to  wait  on  him  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  their 
grievances."  The  following  is 
given  as  the  author's  own  experi- 
ence : — - 

"  The  aversion  of  Europeans  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  natives  in  the  interior 
of  India  came  prominently  to  my  notice 
during  my  recent  tours  through  Guze- 
rat.  At  Surat  the  natives  are  not 
allowed  to  go  in  their  carriages  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  band  stand,  which 
is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Europeans,  and  a  distinct  place  is  set 
apart  for  natives.  At  Broach  the 
natives  are  not  admitted  to  the  public 
pavilion  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  for  recreation  for  the  use  of  Euro- 
peans, the  natives  being  restricted  to  a 
separate  place.  At  the  Broach  exhi- 
bition the  natives  were  not  admitted  to 
the  ball,  although  the  expenses  of  that 
entertainment  were  defrayed  from  the 


proceeds  of  the  fees  paid  by  the 
visitors,  the  bulk  of  whom  were 
natives. 

"  In  common  with  myself  those  of 
my  countrymen,  who  come  over  to 
this  country  and  mix  freely  with  Eng- 
lishmen of  every  grade,  are  struck  with 
the  marked  contrast  which  they  observe 
between  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
British  in  India  and  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  difference  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  it,  except  by 
the  fact  that  the  Englishman  during 
his  sojourn  in  India  considers  himself  a 
superior  being  belonging  to  the  ruling 
race,  moves  in  his  own  proud  and 
limited  circle,  assumes  high  airs,  lords 
over  the  natives  of  India,  whom  he 
treats  as  an  inferior  and  abject  race, 
and  is  totally  emancipated  from  all  the 
salutary  restraints  which  are  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  usages  of  the  excellent 
and  highly  refined  society  and  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  which  pre- 
vail in  this  land  of  freedom  and  centre 
of  civilization." 

Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner,  formerly  tutor 
and  professor  at  King's  College, 
London,  but  now  Principal  of  the 
Government  College,  Lahore,  cor- 
roborates Mr.  No  wrozjee's  statement? 
to  the  fullest  extent.    He  says, — 

"  Three  years  ago  the  Native  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Literary  and  Reform 
Societies  in  the  Punjab,  called  the 
Anjuman-i-Punjab,  made  a  respectful 
representation  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  hardship  of  the 
degrading  treatment  to  which  respect- 
able native  gentlemen,  calling  on  high 
European  officers,  were  subjected  by 
being  kept  waiting  outside,  often  uu- 
provided  with  chairs,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  menials.  In  reply,  Government 
attempted  a  feeble  denial  of  the  facts, 
and  declared  that  it  was  open  to  gen- 
tlemen who  had  reason  to  complain  of 
discourteous  treatment  by  any  Govern- 
ment officer  to  complain  against  him  to 
that  officer's  superior — a  remedy  which 
no  native,  acquainted  with  the  full 
danger  of  taking  such  a  rash  step, 
would  think  it  advisable  to  adopt. 

u  When  I  was  in  England  in  1869  I 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
several  men  in  power,  especially  to 
that  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  seemed 
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to  agree  with  what  I  said,  and  who 
suggested  that  a  circular,  enjoining  a 
more  polite  reception  of  natives  by 
European  officials,  might  be  issued 
with  advantage. 

"In  1865  I  first  inaugurated  at 
Lahore  a  series  of  friendly  social  meet- 
ings with  natives,  such  as  1  am  happy 
to  find  in  this  country,  in  which  they 
were  received  with  the  courteous  cere- 
moniousness  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed, and  were  made  to  feel  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  their  European 
friends.  The  result  was,  that  we  en- 
sured their  hearty  co-operation  in  many 
matters  of  education  and  social  reform, 
proved  by  such  instances  as  the  sub- 
scription of  32,000/.  for  an  University 
College,  besides  other  most  munificent 
donations.  If  more  has  not  been  done, 
it  is  because  the  few  true  European 
friends,  who  knew  sufficiently  of  the 
natives  and  of  their  ancient  literature 
to  be  able  to  respect  themselves  -by 
respecting  them,  have  now  almost  all 
left  Lahore.  Unless  Europeans  acquire 
a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  vernacular, 
but  also  of  the  sacred  languages  of 
India,  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit, 
they  will  never  feel  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  a  civilization,  different,  but  by 
no  means  altogether  inferior  to  their 
own  ;  and  they  will  never  be  able  to 
exercise  a  lasting  influence  on  the 
affections  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Leitner  complains,  and  we 
can  well  believe  with  good  reason, 
of  the  class  of  civil  servants  that 
are  now  sent  out  to  India  in  conse- 
quence of  the  institution  of  the 
competitive  Civil  Service.  Ad- 
mirable as  the  theory  of  competitive 
examination  is,  the  practical  work- 
ing is  far  from  perfect,  because 
there  are  other  requisites  necessary 
besides  mere  proficiency  in  certain 
branches  for  service  in  India.  To 
a  certain  extent,  there  ought  to  be 
a  power  of  selection  retained  and 
exercised,  extending  over  a  proba- 
tionary period  of  service  in  India : — 

"  The  present  civilians,  avIio  govern 
India  as  a  great  monopoly,  practically, 
if  not  intentionally,  for  the  exploitation 
of  their  own  body,  and  who  so  sur- 
round the  Governor-  General  that  truth 


cannot  always  reach  him,  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  inaccessible  than  the  officers  to 
whom  the  Government  of  India  was 
formerly  committed.  They  go  out 
there  too  young  to  be  safely  entrusted 
with  power.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
age  of  admission  to  the  examination  to 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  be  raised  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-three  years  (al- 
though I  should  prefer  to  see  the  whole 
monopoly  abolished,  or  the  examina- 
tion held  in  India),  for  the  difference  in 
sense  and  self-control,  as  well  as  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  is  more  strik- 
ing between  young  men  of  the  above 
respective  ages  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.  We  should  not  send  boys  to 
rule  India,  but  men  who  have  known 
something  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  England,  and 
who  can  appreciate  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-creatures  beyond  their  evanes- 
cent recollection  of  theories  learnt  at 
school.  Having  while  at  King's  Col- 
lege, from  1858  to  18G4,  passed  about 
forty  youths  for  that  service,  I  know 
what  the  standard  of  their  attainments 
is.  I  affirm  that  it  is  either  inadequate 
or  unsuitable  to  Indian  regiments,  and 
no  excuse  for  a  rule  which  is  a  great 
deal  too  expensive,  and  for  which  a 
Native  Civil  Service  should  gradually 
be  substituted." 

Dr.  Bird  wood,  late  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  testifies  strongly  to 
the  same  effect.  In  a  paper  on 
"  Competition  and  the  Indian  Civil 
Service, "  he  deplores  the  deteriora- 
tion observable  in  the  European 
officials  by  whom  the  Government 
is  conducted.  The  strength  of  the 
Indian  Government,  he  contends,  is 
based  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  civilians,  and  "  the  contentment 
of  India  with  our  rule — apart  from 
and  secondary  to  the  security  of  our 
rule — depends  mainly  on  the  dis- 
cipline, the  sense  of  duty,  obedience, 
order,  responsibility — on  the  con- 
scientiousness of  members  of  the  pub- 
lic services."  Yet  here  is  what  he  says 
with  respect  to  the  official  classes  as 
they  are  composed  under  the  exist- 
ing system  : — 

"  The  Service  will  be  recruited  yearly 
by  an  increasing  proportion  of  young 
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men,  whose  intellects  have  been  enfee- 
bled and  destroyed  by  injudicious 
forcing,  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  been  humanized  by  association 
with  men  of  culture,  and  to  have  been 
developed  in  the  healthy  society,  large 
numbers  of  the  best  men  of  their  own 
age  and  force  of  intellectual  and  moral 
character — pedants  and  charlatans,  in 
whose  hands  the  splendid  patriarchate 
of  India — the  Indian  Civil  Service — 
must  degenerate  into  a  jcrnel,  inefficient, 
and  corrupt  bureaucracy  ;  into  which,  as 
J  maintain,  it  is  already  beginning  to  de- 
generate before  our 'eyes." 

There  is  a  concurrence  of  evidence 
on  this  point  that  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  service  is  rapidly  and 
dangerously  deteriorating,  while  at 
the  same  time  education  is  extend- 
ing among  the  natives.  Besides 
a  powerful  native  commercial  in- 
terest has  risen  up,  and  is  now 
nourishing  in  India,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, its  members  are  distin- 
guished for  high  intelligence,  liberal 
accomplishments,  and  superior  men- 
tal culture  generally.  They  naturally 
exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  middle  and  upper  native  cir- 
cles, and  high-class  education  is  now 
the  rule  among  them,  so  that  Euro- 
peans have  no  loriger  a  monoply  of 
knowledge.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  who 
strongly  advocated  that  a  better  class 
of  Englishmen  should  be  selected  and 
sent  out  to  India,  says  : — 

"  We,  who  have  seen  the  remarkable 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  edu- 
cation and  general  intelligence  by  the 
native  youth  at  the  presidency  cities 
and  elsewhere,  know  how  important  it 
is  for  the  consolidation  of  our  Indian 
Empire  that  our  nation  should  be  re- 
presented in  this  country  by  the  flower 
of  our  British  youth,  and  that  adequate 
motives  and  facilities,  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  high  mission,  should  be 
provided  for  them." 

We  now  advert  to  a  system  of 
oppression  so  singularly  despotic  and 
barbarous,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
credible  were  its  existence  under 
British  rule  not  testified  to  by  un- 


exceptionable authorities.  It  appears 
that  there  is  a  species  of  slavery 
systematically  practised  throughout 
India,  andjthat,  too,  by  high  Govern- 
ment officials.  It  consists  in  extort- 
ing forced  labour,  and  levying 
contributions  at  will — giving  no 
remuneration  whatever  in  return  ; 
simple  robbery  in  fact,  which  natu- 
rally causes  great  discontent  and 
suffering  among  the  people,  who 
have  no  means  of  redress.  This 
evil  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
Colonel  Jacob,  when  Commissioner 
of  Scinde,  made  a  report  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  in  which 
he  says  : — 

"  Forcing  men  to  work  without  pay 
or  with  insufficient  pay,  disgusts  them 
with  labour,  drives  them  into  idleness, 
excites  all  manner  of  ill-feeling,  and 
produces  a  very  great  amount  of  crime, 
disorder,  and  disaffection."  .  .  "  The 
fact  of  such  a  barbarous  practice 
having  existed  under  a  rude  Native 
Government  can  never  suffice  to  justify 
its  continuance  under  British  rule.  . 
The  present  state  of  affairs  in  this 
respect  is  of  enormous  evil ;  it  crushes 
every  energy,  and,  more  than  all  else, 
stops  all  real  improvement  in  the 
country  ;  it  reduces  the  peasantry  to  a 
species  of  slavery,  and  causes  all  labour 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  intolerable  hard- 
ship." 

Mr.Nowrozjee  gives  several  cases 
that  he  had  duly  authenticated,  to 
illustrate  the  extensiye  prevalence 
of  this  system  of  forced  labour,  and 
forcible  exaction  of  articles  of  food 
in  Western  India.    He  says: — 

"  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  during 
the  tour  of  the  collector,  assistant -col- 
lector, superintendent  of  police,  or  other 
Government  officer  in  the  districts,  the 
potters  of  the  village  are  often  forced 
not  only  to  supply  earthen  pots  to  the 
whole  establishment,  but  are  also  com- 
pelled to  supply  water,  wash  clothes, 
sweep  the  lloor,  prepare  lights,  and 
perform  other  menial  offices  without 
any  remuneration.  The  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  are  also  forced  to 
work  in  the  officer's  camp  without 
pay.      Milk,    butter,    fowls,  eggs, 
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slieep,  corn,  and  other  supplies  are 
forcibly  procured  by  policemen  at  a 
little  more  than  half  price.  Bullocks 
and  carts  are  seized  and  detained  two 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
journey,  and  little  or  no  payment  is 
made  for  the  detention.  In  order  to 
make  up  the  number  of  bullocks  and 
carts  required  by  the  European  officers, 
the  Sepoys  or  policemen  often  unyoke 
and  carry  off  bullocks  actually  em- 
ployed in  irrigating  or  ploughing  the 
fields,  and  thereby  subject  the  poor 
cultivators  to  heavy  ]oss  and  damage." 

We  must  do  this  distinguished 
and  enlightened  native  the  justice 
of  saying,  that,  in  pleading  for  his 
fellow-countrymen  at  the  bar  of 
British  opinion,  he  does  not  appear 
at  all  inclined  to  deal  in  exaggerated 
statements,  or  make  indiscriminate 
accusations.  On  the  contrary,  while 
lamenting  and  properly  reprehend- 
ing the  offensive  bearing  and  de- 
meanour of  Europeans  towards  the 
natives  in  language  not  half  as 
strong  as  distinguished  statesmen 
like  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  used, 
he  very  justly  discriminates,  and 
guards  against  his  strictures  being 
understood  as  applying  to  the  whole 
race. 

"  There  are  many  honourable  excep- 
tions. There  are  a  great  many  Euro- 
peans of  a  totally  different  character. 
There  are  many  Europeans  who  treat 
the  natives  as  their  equals,  show  them 
every  consideration  and  kindness, 
who  respect  their  feelings  and  pre- 
judices, who  love  and  cherish  them, 
who  give  them  every  assistance,  pro- 
tection and  redress,  whose  demeanour 
in  public  as  well  as  private  intercourse 
is  most  affable,  courteous,  and  conciliat- 
ing, who  reflect  the  highest  credit  and 
lustre  on  the  British  character.  Men 
like  Canning,  Elphinstone,  Munro, 
Bentinck,  Trevelyan,  and  many  others, 
who  could  be  easily  named,  are  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  as  sincere  friends 
and  well-wishers,  and  are  revered  as 
benefactors  of  the  natives.  I  wish  I 
could  add  their  name  is  legion ;  but, 
the  interests  of  truth  compel  me  to  de- 
clare that  Europeans  of  this  stamp  do 
not  form  a  large  and  preponderating 
majority  in  India." 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  now 
Secretary  of  State  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  surely  it  is  within  his 
province  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
gross  abuses  and  oppressions  as  Mr. 
Nowrozjee  has  so  distinctly  specified 
and  authoritatively  detailed.  He 
does  not,  he  says,  enumerate  these 
deeds  of  misgovernment  because  he 
is  inimical  to  the  British  race,  or 
because  his  coimtrymen  are  disaf- 
fected or  wanting  in  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  but  because  his 
desire  is  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  the  English  race,  and  eliminate 
any  apprehension  of  danger  to 
British  rule  in  India.  He  does  not 
write  as  a  mere  native  of  India,  but 
as  a  British  subject,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  as  such  he  and  his 
fellow  countrymen  have  rights  and 
liberties  which  should  be  held  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  in  India  as 
they  are  in  England. 

Like  every  intelligent  native,  he 
is  quite  alive  to  the  blessings  and 
advantages  that  have  been  conferred 
on  India  by  the  substitution  of 
British  rule  for  the  abominable  and 
desolating  despotisms  that  preceded 
it.  "We  are  indebted,"  he  says, 
"  to  England  for  security  of  person 
and  property,  perfect  toleration  in 
matters  relating  to  usages  and  reli- 
gion, liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
an  excellent  education,  and  material 
improvements,"  in  fact,  for  all  that 
constitutes  the  civilization  of  a 
people  and  makes  life  desirable. 

Such  blessings  are  highly  appre- 
ciated and  valued  by  the  natives, 
and  the  prevailing  desire  is  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
connection  between  England  and 
India,  which  .has  been  productive 
of  such  vast  and  inestimable  good. 
But  the  very  existence  of  this 
feeling  makes  it  all  the  more  desir- 
able that  all  causes  of  irritation 
should  be  removed,  that  every 
grievance  should  be  redressed,  and 
all  complaints  promptly  investigated 
and  as  promptly  satisfied,    The  first 
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great  change,  however,  that  must  a  more  competent  class  of  adminis- 
precede  all  others  is  to  improve  the  trators.  Without  this  India  can 
Indian  Civil  Service,  so  as  to  secure     never  be  well  governed. 


ESSAYS   AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MALTHUS. 


Few  names  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  more  undeserved  reproach 
than  that  of  Mai  thus.    When  that 
political  economist  first  broached  his 
theory   of   population,  he  had  to 
encounter  not  only  opposition,  but 
obloquy,  and  one  adversary  of  the 
time  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
had  covered  his  name  with  universal 
execration.     From   the  persistent 
vituperation  lavished  upon  him  and 
his  system,  one  might  suppose  that 
Malthus  had  advocated  some  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  policy,  such  as 
systematic  and  wholesale  infanticide, 
or  the  exposure  to  death  of  all  the 
feeble  and  otherwise  helpless  mem- 
bers of  the  community.     At  least, 
these  invectives  against  Malthus  are 
calculated  to  impress  those  who  have 
not  studied  his  great  work  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  gloomy  ascetic 
■ — a  species  of  philosophic  misan- 
thrope, whose  main  object  was  to 
extinguish  all  the  social  instincts  of 
humanity,  to   stifle    the  domestic 
affections,  and  cast  every  discourage- 
ment upon  the  marriage  state.  No- 
thing could  be  more  erroneous  or 
unjust.      Whether  or  not  wre  agree 
with  the  theories  set  forth  by  Mal- 
thus, we  are  bound  at  least  to  admit 
that   his   motives   were    those  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy. 

He  saw  and  lamented  a  great 
and  wide-spread  amount  of  human 


misery,  and  discovered  what  he 
considered  the  chief  cause,  and  the 
only  remedy.  So  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  discourage  matrimony,  Mal- 
thus regarded  it  as  an  institution 
highly  conducive  to  national  and 
individual  happiness,  and  wished  to 
place  it  upon  a  basis  which  should 
render  that  happiness  most  secure. 
Indeed,  his  views  of  the  marriage 
state  were  far  more  exalted  than 
those  of  his  detractors,  or  than  are 
exemplified  by  the  general  customs 
and  opinions  of  the  world.  The 
domestic  affections  he  recognized  as 
an  important  source  and  element  of 
human  felicity,  only  he  did  not  hold 
the  prevalent  notion  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  happiness  must  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  greatness  of 
number.  He  saw  that  the  scriptu- 
ral beatification  of  the  man  whose 
quiver  is  full,  however  true  it  may 
have  been  in  more  primitive  ages,  is 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  totally  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  which  we 
now  live. 

Malthus's  principal  formula  was, 
as  everyone  knows,  that  "  popula- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence." 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  show 
that  much  of  the  poverty — with  its 
attendant  evils — prevalent  in  long- 
settled  countries  springs  from  a  too 
rapid   multiplication    of  numbers. 
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Although,  to  establish  his  ease,  he 
surveyed  and  compared  the  state  of 
population  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  conclusion  of  his  argu- 
ments was  intended  to  apply  to  Eng- 
land only,  and  the  following  remarks 
will  be  similarly  restricted. 

Many  and  strenuous  as  have  been 
the  attempts  made  to  disprove  the 
doctrines  of  Malthus,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  had  sufficient  able  supporters 
to  claim  the  victory  on  his  side  with 
considerable  show  of  reason. 

Some  of  the  greatest  social  and 
political  economists,  such  as  Ricardo, 
James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Say,  Cairnes,  Garnier,  and  Fawcett, 
have  signified  their  acceptance  of 
Malthus's  population  theory.  We 
have  remarked  that  his  opponents 
have  been  too  prone  to  substitute 
invective  for  calm  discussion  ;  and 
there  has  also  been  a  not  unnatural 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  subject 
at  all.  Many  eminent  authorities 
have  shown  a  disposition  either  to 
blink  the  question,  or  to  indulge  in 
that  easy  optimism  which  casts  a 
halo  of  hopefulness  upon  any  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  asserts  that,  if 
everything  is  not  exactly  right  now, 
it  will  be  sure  to  come  right  in  the 
end.  They  seek  refuge  in  some 
such  profound  axiom  as,  66  God 
never  sends  more  mouths  than  He 
sends  meat  " — a  proposition  which 
we  have  only  to  look  around  us  in 
any  direction  to  at  once  disprove. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  just  or  correct  to  cast 
upon  Providence  the  blame  or 
burden  of  a  condition  of  things  for 
which  man  is  directly  accountable. 
Another  argument  maintains  the 
efficacy  of  those  positive  checks  to 
population  which  have  prevailed 
in  all  ages,  and  should  therefore 
suffice  for  the  present  and  future.  But 
of  what  nature  have  been  these  posi- 
tive checks?   Desperate  remedies, 


indeed !  Wars,  pestilences,  and 
famines — three  of  the  direst  sources 
of  national  ruin  and  distress — have 
hitherto  been  the  main  correctives 
to  superabundance  of  human  life. 
We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  prevalence  of  these  terrible 
scourges  is  constantly  decreasing 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
social  improvement.  When  they 
have  been  entirely  removed,  what 
check  is  to  take  their  place  ?  The 
optimists  say  that  none  will  be  re- 
quired. We  cannot  say  that  facts 
warrant  their  sanguine  anticipations. 

It  is  futile  to  argue  as  many  have 
done — 

"  The  world  is  wide,  and  it  must  be 
many  ages  before  its  population  can 
possibly  have  filled  it  up  and  exhausted 
its  immense  resources,  or  even  ap- 
proached that  state  when  the  ultimate 
check  of  starvation  must  supervene, 
so  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  " 

I  am  not  contemplating  any  such 
distant  prospect ;  it  is  so  remote  as 
to  be  altogether  beside  the  question. 
What  we  have  now  to  consider  is — 

"How  are  the  resources  of  the 
world  to  be  made  available  for  the 
present  and  immediately  succeeding 
generations,  so  that  they  may  be 
henceforth  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
a  state  of  destitution  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  vital  importance  of  the  subject. 
Upon  it  rests  the  fabric  of  our 
moral  and  social  welfare.  Argue 
how  you  will,  all  the  considerations 
this  involves  ultimately  come  back 
to  the  great  question  of  numbers. 
It  is  obviously  easier,  at  any  time, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  to 
provide  for  few  persons  than  many, 
and  this  truth,  in  its  extended  appli- 
cation, goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Emigration  has  continually  been 
held  up  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
evils  of  over-population  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it 
affords  only  a  temporary  relief 
Dr.   Chalmers    calculates   that  it 
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would  require  an  annual  emigration 
of  2,000,000  from  Great  Britain  to 
carry  off  our  surplus). 

In  1810,  when  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  work  of  Malthus  came  out,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  10,488,000  ;  by  the  latest  census 
(1871)  it  was  22,712,266.  Although 
the  intervening  period  has  been  one 
of  great  progress  and  increase  of 
wealth,  it  has  been  also  fruitful  of 
influences  tending  to  retard  popula- 
tion.   We  have  had  many  long  wars 
and  periods  of  scarcity,  and  epidemic 
disease.    Moreover,  emigration  has 
attained  an  immense  and  ever-in- 
creasing development.     New  colo- 
nies have  been  founded  and  peo- 
pled ;  in  older  ones,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  greatly  augmented. 
The  United  States,  which  doubles 
its  population    every  thirty  years, 
has    been   much  assisted   in  that 
rapid  increase  by  the  wholesale  emi- 
gration from  the   mother  country. 
In  the  ten  years,  1847-56,  owing 
to  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
and    California,    and   the  potatoe 
famine  in  Ireland,  the  emigration 
from  the   British   Isles  exceeded 
all  precedent,  being  no  less  than 
2,800,000— a  number  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  stock  a  kingdom.  The  total 
exodus  from  Great  Britain,  since  the 
time  of  Malthus,  has  been  7,000,000. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  a 
very  large  subtraction,  the  popula- 
tion of  England  has  doubled  itself  in 
sixty  years.  The  rate  of  emigra- 
tion, immense  as  it  is,  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  birth  rate.  The  latest 
census  gives  the  proportion  of  these 
two  opposing  influences  as  two  to 
five ;  that  is,  for  every  five  persons 
born  on  any  given  day,  two  persons 
will  emigrate.  A  country  that  finds 
it  necessary  to  send  forth  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
still  multiplies  their  number  so 
rapidly,  cannot  but  be  considered  as, 
at  least,  rapidly  approaching  a  state 
of  over-population. 


Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
emigration  is  only  suitable  for  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  population,  which 
are  not  necessarily  those  sections 
which  the'community  can  best  spare. 
Large  numbers,  whose  expatriation 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  their 
country — for  instance,  the  disabled 
or  hopelessly  afflicted — cannot  avail 
themselves  of  this  mode  of  relief. 
There  are,  besides,  thousands  of 
persons  whose  occupations  are  en- 
tirely connected  with  those  arts  and 
conditions  of  life  which  can  only 
prevail  in  long-settled  countries,  and 
for  which  in  colonies  there  is  no 
scope.     Such  persons,  however  im- 
poverished by  excess  of  numbers 
and  consequent  competition  at  home, 
cannot  benefit  themselves  by  emi- 
gration, except  by  taking  to  other 
employments,  to  which  they  are  not 
by  education  fitted,  and  in  which 
they  have  to  compete  with  those  who 
are.    Moreover,  colonies  are  subject 
to  fluctuations  which  render  them 
unreliable  as  a  constant  resource. 
Any  sudden   discovery  of  wealth 
causes  a  rapid  influx  of  population 
from  older  countries,  necessarily  re- 
sulting in  a  glut,  which,  for  the  time, 
negatives  the  advantages  of  emigra- 
tion. 

Even  that  Utopian  idea,  the  equal 
distribution  of  wealth,  could  it  be 
carried  out — and  there  are  no  signs 
of  our  even  approximating  to  it, 
since  the  general  cry  is  that  the  rich 
get  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer — 
would  not  prove  a  remedy  for  excess 
of  numbers.  Independent  of  those 
great  differences  in  luck  or  capacity 
which,  of  two  men  starting  with 
equal  advantages,  would  lead  one  to 
poverty  and  the  other  to  affluence, 
the  apparent  prosperity  caused  by 
this  equality  of  riches  would,  among 
the  least  educated  and  most  improvi- 
dent classes,  give  such  a  stimulus  to 
early  marriages,  and  consequently  to 
population,  that  in  a  few  years  we 
should  again  find  ourselves  at  the 
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point  from  which  we  started,  if,  in- 
deed, the  last  condition  would  not  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

The  proofs  of  the  desirability  of 
Malthusianism  are  so  many  and  so 
near  at  hand  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  them.  Walk  through  one 
of  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  the 
metropolis ;  mark  the  swarms  of 
children  running  about  in  a  state  of 
squalor  and  neglect,  and  then  at- 
tempt to  argue  that  if  for  every  four 
of  those  children  there  were  only 
one,  the  condition  of  each  would 
not  be  infinitely  improved.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  in  a  rich  country 
like  this  there  ought  to  be  the  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence  for  all  ; 
in  Political  Economy  we  have  to 
deal  primarily,  not  with  what  ought 
to  be,  but  what  is.  How  can  any 
existing  organization  of  resources 
be  expected  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  material  and  spiritual  wants 
of  these  vast  and  teeming  numbers  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflec- 
tion (to  speak  without  the  least 
irreverence)  that  there  are  far  more 
persons  brought  into  this  world 
than  can  ever  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  to  a  better  one,  at  least  far 
more  than,  under  existing  conditions 
of  society,  can  possibly  be  brought 
up  in  honesty  and  the  fear  of  God. 
Granting  that  everyone  born  has  a 
right  to  exist,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  his  existence  must  be  a  benefit 
to  himself  or  the  community.  There 
are  many  persons  who  are  in  mind 
or  body  so  incurably  afflicted,  or  in 
moral  constitution  so  incorrigibly 
depraved  and  harmful,  that  they  are 
a  burden  to  themselves  and  others. 
Why  were  these  persons  born  ?  The 
world  did  not  need  them,  their 
existence  was  totally  uncalled  for — 
their  proper  place  is  nowhere.  Yet 
many  would  be  shocked  were  we  to 
express  a  wish  that  there  were  some 
euthanasia  whereby  such  beings 
could  be  disposed  of.  We  may  at 
least  lament  the  fact  of  their  ex- 


istence, and  regret  that  they  en- 
trench upon  the  means  of  support 
of  lives  so  much  more  valuable  and 
useful  than  their  own. 

Nor  are  the  evils  of  over-popu- 
lation confined  to  what  are  called 
the  lower  classes.  In  the  middle 
class,  too,  there  are  thousands  of 
families  whose  lives  are  one  pro- 
longed struggle  with  poverty  — 
genteel  poverty,  which  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  a  more  sordid 
kind.  The  very  phrase  conveys  the 
idea  of  social  wretchedness,  which 
must  obviously  be  aggravated  by 
there  being  many  to  share  it.  Can 
we  see  in  the  present  signs  of  a  future 
in  which  these  evils  shall  have 
ceased  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  not. 
The  first  half  of  this  century  was 
a  period  of  exceptional,  and,  indeed, 
unprecedented  activity  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  industry.  Progress 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  new 
inventions,  and  discoveries,  and  oc- 
cupations were  constantly  being 
brought  forward.  But  we  could 
not  reasonably  expect  this  great 
speed  to  be  maintained  and  become 
normal  ;  we  could  not  expect  that 
new  channels  of  industry  should 
continually  be  opened  up  for  us, 
nor  that  those  already  opened  would 
continue  in  their  pristine  fertility. 
The  march  of  progress  has  never 
been  uniform.  It  has  its  periods 
of  acceleration,  but  also  of  slacken- 
ing. Sometimes  it  makes  rapid 
leaps ;  at  others  it  appears  so  slow 
as  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension. At  such  periods  of  re- 
tardation—  affairs  having  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  previous  rapidity 
— the  reaction  is  necessarily  much 
felt.  We  can  of  late  years  trace 
many  signs  that  this  period  of  re- 
tardation is  come  or  coming  upon  us. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  slackening 
in  the  rate  of  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  rather  the  reverse. 
The  great  positive  checks — the  fear- 
ful plagues,  the  long  and  sanguinary 
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foreign  wars  or  civil  contests,  the 
disastrous  famines  which  swept  off 
thousands  at  a  time,  are  all  decreas- 
ing as  the  world  grows  older,  and 
whatever  other  fatal  influences 
civilization  has  introduced  are  far 
less  powerful.  Life  is  securer  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  improvements 
in  sanitary  and  medical  science 
tend  to  prolong  it,  and  produce  a 
consequent  falling-off  of  the  death- 
rate  in  proportion  to  the  birth-rate, 
which  of  course  assists  the  increase 
of  population.  Previous  to  1810 
the  population  of  Eogland  had 
taken  eighty  years  to  double  itself, 
since  then  it  has  done  so  in 
sixty  years,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  next  reduplication  will  have 
taken  place  in  half  a  century  from 
the  last  census.  England  with  a 
population  of  forty-five  millions  ! 
Hopeful  indeed  must  be  those  who 
can  look  forward  without  misgivings 
to  such  a  prospect ! 

No  greater  fallacy  ever  existed 
than  the  long  prevalent  notion  that 
connects  individual,  domestic,  or 
natural  happiness  with  abundance 
in  numbers.  With  the  saying, 
"  The  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number/'  I  cordially  agree, 
but  I  do  not  hold  it  to  mean  that  the 
greatest  happiness  results  from  the 
greatest  number.  In  a  nation,  a 
large  population,  though  it  may  be 
a  sign  of  past  or  recent,  is  no  proof 
of  present,  or  guarantee  of  future 
prosperity.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
population  is  a  necessity  and  an 
advantage,  beyond  that  point  it  be- 
comes a  drawback.  The  action  of 
ancient  governments  in  taking  every 
means  to  encourage  a  large  popula- 
tion, as  itself  an  element  of  national 
strength  and  prosperity,  cannot  now 
be  considered  as  sound  policy.  What 
is  required  for  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  any  country  is  a  popu- 
lation just  large  enough  to  develop 
its  resources,  and  increasing  at  a 
r  ate  always  below  that  of  the  in- 


crease of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  ever-growing  dearness  of  the 
necessities  of  life  beyond  proportion 
to  tiie  increase  of  money  wages, 
and  the  consequent  state  of  hope- 
less wretchedness  in  which  so  many 
of  our  lower  classes  continue  to 
languish,  is  a  sign  that  in  England 
this  limit  has  been  passed. 

Not  only  is  a  rapid  multiplication 
of  numbers  no  cause  of  prosperity 
to  a  nation,  but  a  stationary,  and 
even  a  temporarily  decreasing  popu- 
lation may  be  a  great  advantage. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  no 
births  were  to  take  place  in  Eng- 
land for  ten  years  to  come  (which, 
with  emigration  and  deaths,  would 
cause  a  perceptible  diminution  of 
numbers),  the  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity would  be  a  relief  which  we 
may  compare  to  that  of  blood-letting 
to  a  plethoric  subject.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  would  lament  such  a 
falling-off  as  a  sign  of  decadence, 
and  an  omen  of  national  ruin  and 
extinction. 

The  almost  stationary  population 
of  France  is  no  evil  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
If  France  had  during  the  last  tifty 
years  lived  as  free  from  internal 
convulsion  as  England,  and  under 
institutions  as  stable  and  steady- 
going  as  our  own,  but  without  in- 
creasing in  population  more  than 
she  has  actually  done,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  her  position  would 
now  be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
the  sister  nation. 

As  in  national,  so  in  private  life, 
happiness  cannot  be  said  to  be  thus 
proportioned  to  number.  The 
domestic  affections,  which  Malthus 
was  falsely  accused  of  attempting  to 
extinguish,  can  flourish  as  luxuri- 
antly in  a  small  as  in  a  large  area, 
and,  indeed,  probably  more  so. 
Among  a  very  numerous  family, 
affection  is,  as  it  were,  divided,  and 
consequently  weakened.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect,  considering  those 
40 
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diversities  of  character  which  are 
naturally  more  likely  to  prevail 
among  a  large  than  a  small  number 
of  persons,  that  there  should  exist 
throughout  a  complete  union  and 
sympathy.  We  seldom  find,  or 
can  reasonably  hope  to  find,  that  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  large 
family,  and  towards  the  parents,  an 
equality  of  affection  subsists.  But 
even  if  the  above  conclusion  be 
erroneous,  its  opposite,  namely,  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  less  love 
in  a  small  family  than  a  large  one, 
does  not  follow,  and  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  maintained  by  any  one. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  rear- 
ing of  a  large  family  (especially  un- 
der disadvantageous  circumstances) 
always  seems  to  have  been  regarded, 
and  still  continues  to  be  held  up,  as 
essentially  a  highly  meritorious  act. 
Even  if  we  grant  the  merit,  the 
doubt  still  remains  whether  it  would 
not  be  greater  in  the  case  of  one 
who,  instead  of  bringing  up  a  large 
family  well,  has  brought  up  a  small 
family  better ;  and  the  condition  of 
families  often  depending  much  on 
their  number,  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  worth  taking  into  considera- 
tion. 

Some  opponents  have  based  their 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
upon  scriptural  grounds.  They 
hold  that  it  contravenes  the  divine 
behest  to  "  increase  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth."  How  such 
false  and  narrow-minded  views  can 
possibly  be  entertained  in  this  age 
of  enlightenment  seems  inexplicable. 
When  that  command  was  given,  it 
was  entirely  in  unison  with  existing 
conditions.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
natural  conclusion  and  corollary  of 
the  great  work  of  Creation  itself. 
And  the  commandment  was  obeyed. 
The  earth  was  peopled.  Thousands 
of  years  have  passed  ;  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  over-popu- 
lation, rather  than  depopulation,  is 
to  be  dreaded,  and  arrived  at  a  con- 


dition of  things  so  utterly  removed 
from  those  which  then  prevailed 
that  it  seems  little  short  of  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mandment can  apply  with  the  same 
force,  and  in  the  same  extended  sense, 
as  when  it  was  given.  If  we  might 
be  permitted  to  alter  the  words  of 
the  King  of  Israel  to  our  present 
condition,  we  should  say,not  "Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  quiver  is  full,"  but 
"  Blessed  is  he  whose  quiver  is 
moderately  stocked,  but  with  arrows 
well  sharpened,  and  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  work  they  have  to  per- 
form." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  an 
increase  of  numbers  in  a  nation  was 
naturally  looked  upon  as  an  advan- 
tage. With  nomadic  and  warlike 
races,  waudering  through  fertile  and 
extensive  regions,  number  was 
strength.  Settled  habitations,  fixed 
boundaries,  and  the  peopling  of  the 
more  fertile  spots,  ever  tended  to 
modify,  and  at  length  subvert,  the 
conditions  which  made  number 
desirable. 

It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that 
the  ages  when  the  divine  command 
was  most  religiously  upheld  were 
those  of  the  most  destructive  prin- 
ciples and  practices;  when  "  Saul 
slew  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands,"  and  when  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  wholesale 
slaughter,  a  rapid  increase  of  num- 
bers was  needed  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 
Nations  constantly  exposed  to  deci- 
mating influences  had  every  reason 
to  desire  multiplication  within  their 
own  ranks.  All  the  great  con- 
querors and  destroyers  in  history  were 
what  would  now  be  called  anti-Mal- 
thusians.  Timor  and  Genghis,  who 
were  the  cause  of  millions  of  deaths, 
were  certainly  logical  in  favouring 
influences  that  counterbalanced  the 
havoc  they  made.  Even  the  latest 
of  these  human  scourges,  Napoleon 
the  First,  held  views  equally  con- 
sonant with  his  low  estimate  of  his 
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fellow-creatures.    He  regarded  men 
as  the  mere  tools  of  his  ambition, 
and  women  as  merely  the  medium 
of  producing   soldiers  to   fill  his 
armies.    This  was  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  darker  ages,  when  the  many 
were  the  slaves  of  the  few,  and 
human  life  and  individuality,  so  far 
as  the  oppressed  majority  were  con- 
cerned, were  considered  as  of  slight 
value.     When  the  subjected  classes 
occupied  towards  their  masters  a 
position  little  above  that  of  cattle, 
they  constituted  a  part  of  the  master's 
wealth,  and  to  him  it  was  an  advan- 
tage that  they,  like  the  cattle,  should 
increase  and  multiply.     Don  Quix- 
ote, giving  expression  to  the  ideas 
prevalent  in  the  ages  of  chivalry, 
says  that  the  common  people  were 
only  the  cyphers,  which  gave  addi- 
tional value  to  the  chosen  few,  who 
were  the  real  figures  of  the  great 
human  sum.     Even  up  to  recent 
times  have  these  degrading  opinions 
of  humanity  prevailed.    The  time 
has  not  long  passed  since  the  pea- 
sant was  taught  to  believe  it  his  duty 
to  rear  as  many  subjects  as  possible 
for  the  service  of  his  sovereign  ;  and 
when  a  woman  could  be  so  loyally 
infatuated  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
boast  that  she  had  borne,  say  half-a- 
dozen  sons,  all  of  whom  had  died 
fighting  for  their  king — said  king 
being,  perhaps,  some  dolt,  or  despot, 
or  debauchee,  whose  individual  worth 
was  far  less  than  that  of  either  of 
the  poor  lads  themselves.  Such  ideas 
are  now  out  of  date,  the  sacredness 
of  life,  independent  of  rank,  the 
importance  of  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  attain  the  highest  available 
degree  of  comfort — all  this  is,  at 
least,  theoretically  admitted.  We 
recognize  that  men,  however  humble 
in  circumstances,  are  no  longer  driven 
cattle.    Let  it  be  further  acknow- 
1  edged  that  mere  numbers  in  a  com- 
munity are  far  less  important  from 
any  point  of  view  than  that-  all  in- 


dividually should  have  the  means  of 
happiness  and  well-being  ;  and  that 
to  such  a  desirable  consummation 
a  too  rapid  increase  of  numbers  is, 
and  must  ever  be,  the  greatest  draw- 
back. It  is  far  better  that  few 
should  be  born  and  reach  a  high 
standard  of  material  comfort,  as  well 
as  of  moral  [and  mental  develop- 
ment, than  that  thousands  should 
come  into  the  world  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence,  morally  dwarfed 
and  socially  depressed,  or  bo  driven 
to  perish  by  the  inevitable  law  of 
necessity,  and  the  sheer  pressure  of 
numbers.  Let  us  be  grateful  to 
Malthus  for  having  discovered,  or 
at  least  established,  this  great  truth, 
and  lament  that  up  to  the  present 
time  his  theories  have  not  met  with 
that  universal  acceptance  to  which 
they  are  undoubtedly  entitled. 

It  becomes  evident  to  those  who 
examine  Malthus's  exposition  of  his 
principle,  that  in  some  respects  he 
did  not  carry  it  far  enough.  While 
showing  the  desirability  of  its  adop- 
tion by  all  classes,  he  considered  it  as 
only  binding  on  the  labouring  poor. 
That  these  would  be  the  persons  most 
largely  and  directly  benefited  by  a 
forced  limitation  of  their  numbers  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  that  the  pres- 
sure of  over-population,  and  the 
means  of  averting  it,  are  matters  that 
concern  them  alone,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  adoption  of  the  most 
rigid  Malthusiauism  among  them 
would  not  prevent  the  undue  mul- 
tiplication of  the  middle  class  within 
their  own  ranks,  or  the  higher  class 
from  overflowing  into  the  class  below 
them  —  two  causes  to  which  the 
crowded  condition  of  many  depart- 
ments of  middle-class  industry  may 
be  attributed.  That  the  burden  of 
restraint — the  negative  task  of  re- 
stricting the  population — should  de- 
volve upon  the  poor  alone  involves 
also  a  great  injustice.  It  is  another 
instance  of  the  general  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  rich  to  shift  upon  the 
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poor  any  duty  they  consider  too  one- 
rous for  themselves.  And  those  on 
whom  it  is  sought  to  be  cast  are, 
in  this  case,  the  persons  least  of  all 
fitted  for  it.  When  we  consider  the 
WTetched  and  degraded  condition  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  our  poorest 
workers  exist,  their  total  want  of 
education  and  of  any  influence  that 
can  make  them  otherwise  than  em- 
bruted,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  And 
among  them  common  decency  and  mo- 
rality, much  more  the  refined  aus- 
terities of  Malthusianism.  No,  the 
example,  as  in  all  other  social  im- 
provements, must  come  from  above, 
from  the  higher  classes,  who  are  best 
enabled  to  set  it,  and  thence  penetrate 
downwards,  in  time,  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  important 
precept  of  Malthus  that  "men  should 
not  bring  into  the  world  more  human 
beings  than  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port," is  in  one  sense  too  extended. 
If  carried  to  its  logical  and  literal 
conclusion,  it  would  forbid  the  very 
poorest  from  having  any  offspring  at 
all,  and  allow  those  above  them  to 
multiply  indefinitely  in  proportion  to 
their  resources.  There  are  some 
noblemen  in  England  so  wealthy 
that  they  would  be  able  to  support 
in  splendour  anv  family,  however 
numerous  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore 
admit  that  an  unlimited  increase  of 
their  numbers  would  be  socially 
beneficial. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  question  is  limited  to 
any  particular  class.  Whenever  a 
country  is  in  or  near  a  state  of  over- 
population, any  great  increase  of 
numbers,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
social  sphere  it  takes  place,  will  be 
in  some  measure  felt  in  the  other 
parts.  Society  is  so  closely  bound 
together  that  the  condition  of  each 
part  will  more  or  less  affect  the 
whole.  This  is  true  in  a  particular, 
as  well  as  a  general  sense.  Nothing 
is  more  erroneous  than  the  prevalent 


idea  that,  even  in  an  over-peopled 
country,  the  number  of  any  particu- 
lar family  is  a  matter  that  only  con- 
cerns itself.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  if  a  man  has  a  numerous  off- 
spring which  he  is  able**to  support, 
no  one  else  can  be  injuriously  affected. 
In  reality,  the  number  of  a  family 
affects  not  only  itself,  but  in  many 
cases  it's  relatives  and  connexions ; 
then,  that  part  of  the  community  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  through  that, 
the  rest  of  the  community  ;  lastly, 
more  remotely,  though  quite  as 
surely,  it  will  affect  the  condition  of 
the  next  generation.  All  the  evils  of 
over-population  must  be  ultimately 
ascribed  to  the  families  that  number 
above  the  average,  whatever  may  be 
their  particular  surroundings. 

To  take  the  simplest  case,  it  makes 
all  the  difference  to  the  country 
whether  the  sovereign  has  a  laige 
or  a  small  family  ;  the  effect  is  di- 
rectly felt  by  the  nation,  which  has 
to  provide  a  revenue  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  princes.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  numerical  aug- 
mentation among  the  highest  class 
of  all  directly  affecting,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  individually,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  various  classes 
below  them. 

We  will  now  take  an  instance  to 
show  how  an  increase  of  numbers 
among  the  aristocracy  will  act  upon 
other  classes.  Suppose  that  there  is 
a  nobleman  whose  family  is  so 
numerous  that,  although  his  fortune 
is  large,  he  cannot  do  more  than 
provide  for  them  in  a  stfyle  suitable 
for  their  rank,  leaving  no  surplus 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  advan- 
tage ol  his  wealth  would  in  that  case 
extend  no  farther  than  his  own  im- 
mediate circle.  Suppose  now  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nobleman's 
family  were  so  small  that,  besides 
providing  amply  for  them,  he  could 
afford  to  leave  a  part  of  his  wealth 
to  a  poor  relation,  and  another  por- 
tion to  some  charitable  institution. 
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The  poor  relation,  we  will  say,  on 
inheriting  the  properly  from  his 
noble  kinsman,  gives  up  some  ap- 
pointment upon  which  he  has  hither- 
to subsisted,  thereby  leaving  it  open 
for  some  other  person.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  inmates  of  the 
charitable  institution,  the  poor  rela- 
tion, his  family,  his  successor  in  the 
vacated  post,  and  his  family,  would 
all  benefit  by  the  Malthusianism  of 
the  nobleman,  not  to  mention  the 
advantage  to  the  second  generation 
of  the  nobleman's  own  family,  who, 
thus,  through  the  first,  limited  in 
number,  would  be  individually  en- 
riched. 

Now  let  us  see  how,  within  a  class, 
the  existence  of  a  large  family  may 
injure  a  smaller  one.  Say  there  are 
two  men  of  the  middle  class — A,  who 
has  two  children,  and  B,  who  has 
eight.  Taking  four  children  to  a 
marriage  as  a  fair  average,  A  has 
less,  and  B  more  than  his  share. 
A's  two  sons  seek  a  situation  for 
which  they  are  well-fitted,  but  find 
that  they  have  been  forestalled  by 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Mr.  B. 
Here  we  find  that  the  number  of 
B's  family  is  a  direct  injury  to  that 
of  A.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  A's  two  sons  get  the  appoint- 
ment, the  two  younger  sons  of 
B  are  then  thrown  out.  In  either 
case,  therefore,  the  superfluity  of 
B's  family  injures  themselves  or 
others. 

These  are  simple  and  direct  in- 
stances of  the  operations  of  a  law 
which,  in  a  more  indirect  and  intricate 
manner,  is  constantly  at  work  in  any 
society  in  which  the  different  classes 
are  not  distinctly  separated. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Malthusianism, 
to  be  effectual,  must  not  be  confined 
to  any  particular  class,  but  regarded 
as  binding  upon  all,  even  those 
whose  circumstances  would  not  seem 
to  justify  its  necessity. 

A  law  cannot  be  considered  per- 


fect which  will  not  bear  this  ex- 
tended application.  If  it  be  the 
duty  of  an  individual  u  not  to  bring 
into  the  world  more  human  beings 
than  he  is  able  to  support,"  or  rather, 
as  we  have  shown,  not  more  than  a 
fair  average  number,  it  is  equally 
binding  upon  a  parish,  a  city,  a 
county,  the  whole  nation.  We 
might  sum  up  the  arguments  of 
Malthus  by  saying,  that  "  England 
has  no  right  to  produce  more  in- 
habitants than  she  is  able  to  sup- 
port.'' We  cannot  say  that,  as  yet, 
England  has,  in  this  respect,  listened 
to  the  voice  of  duty. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Mal- 
thusian  principle,  one  obvious  and 
most  important  fact  is,  strangely 
enough,  often  overlooked,  namely, 
that  its  application  depends  not 
nearly  so  much  upon  the  age  of  men, 
as  on  the  age  of  women.  It  is 
evident  that  whether  a  man  marries 
at  20  or  25,  30  or  35,  the  result, 
from  a  Malthusian  point  of  view,  is 
not  likely  to  be  affected  if  his  wife 
is  in  each  case  only  20  years  of 
age.  Late  marriages  of  women  are 
the  keystone  of  the  Malthusian 
system.  At  what  age  ought  women 
to  marry  ?  Some  say  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  general  rule. 
Malthus  himself,  in  a  somewhat 
timid  and  tentative  manner,  suggests 
27  or  28  ;  but,  looking  at  the  present 
state  of  population  in  Englaud,  as 
well  as  at  the  numerous  other  con- 
siderations the  question  involves, 
we  may  boldly  declare,  as  a  social 
law,  that  no  woman  ought  to  marry 
before  the  age  of  thirty. 

I  am  well  aware  that  no  proposi- 
tion is  so  little  likely  to  find  favour, 
and  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  opinions 
usually  entertained.  The  early  mar- 
riages of  women  are  in  general  con- 
sidered something  extremely  desir- 
able. Novelists — who  are  supposed 
to  reflect  at  least  the  opinions  of 
society,  but  who  are  responsible  for 
the  propagation  of  many  false  and 
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harmful  notions — always  take  this 
view,  and  make  the  fancy  of  their 
female  characters  "lightly  turn  to 
thoughts  of  love "  with  a  marked 
precocity.  In  one  popular  story 
we  read,  (i  Our  heroine  was  17, 
but,  strange  to  say,  had  never  re- 
ceived an  offer!"  and  so  persistently 
are  these  ideas  forced  upon  us  as  to 
convey  and  confirm  the  impression 
that  the  whole  duty  of  woman 
consists  in  scheming  at  17  in 
order  to  be  married  at  twenty,  or 
sooner  if  possible.  The  world  is 
asked  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  im- 
patient lovers.  All  the  romance 
and  charm  of  life  is  concentrated 
upon  the  period  of  a  courtship 
which  is  to  lead  to  an  early  mar- 
riage. Considerations  of  fitness  for 
that  position,  for  its  responsibilities 
and  social  consequences,  are  all  mere 
feathers  in  the  balance.  I  allude  to 
this,  because  novels  in  the  present 
day  have  a  very  wide  and  powerful 
influence,  especially  on  the  minds  of 
women,  and  that  views  of  this  kind 
not  only  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
readers,  but  seem  to  influence  writers 
who  profess  to  deal  with  fact  and 
not  fiction.  Much  harm  is  done  by 
the  habit  of  regarding  from  an  un- 
practical and  sentimental  point  of 
view  matters  which  closely  affect 
our  social  interests. 

Abstractedly  considered,  nothing 
is  more  absurd  than  to  maintain  that 
the  outset  of  life,  when  the  judg- 
ment is  unformed,  and  false  and 
erroneous  views  of  life  likely  to  pre- 
vail, is  the  most  appropriate  time  to 
enter  into  a  condition  fraught  with 
weighty  responsibilities,  deeply  af- 
fecting the  happiness  of  both  persons 
concerned,  and  destined  to  endure 
through  the  remainder  of  life. 
Jeremy  Bentham's  argument  for 
facility  of  divorce  was  that  marriage 
surprises  the  parties  in  a  time  of 
youth  and  unconscious  susceptibility, 
and  this  could  be  used  with  equal 
force  against  early  unions.   No  con- 


dition that  takes  the  persons  con" 
cerned  at  such  a  disadvantage,  and 
involves  an  irrevocable  act,  should  be 
lightly  entered  into. 

Malthusianism  has  always  been 
trammelled  with  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  in  marriages  the  husband 
must  be  older  than  the  wife.  Mal- 
thus  himself  experienced  this  diffi- 
culty. Taking  that  condition  for 
granted,  and  wishing  to  defer  the 
marriage  of  women,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retard  that  of  men  to  a 
degree  that  was  not  calculated  to 
make  his  system  popular.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
the  due  carrying  out  of  his  doctrines. 
The  seniority  of  the  husband,  al- 
though it  seems  to  have  been  the 
rule  in  all  ages  and  countries,  rests 
upon  no  primary  law.  The  example 
of  our  first  parents  may  be  quoted  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  disparity  in  age 
was  extremely  slight.  Some  of  the 
happiest  marriages  have  been  those 
of  men  with  women  not  only  as  old, 
but  older  than  themselves.  The 
instance  of  a  statesman  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  present  age  might  be 
adduced.  This,  however,  I  do  not 
hold  up  as  an  example  to  be  gene- 
rally followed ;  equality  of  age  is 
most  to  be  recommended. 

The  common  argument  in  favour 
of  the  juniority  of  women  in  mar- 
riage is  that  it  is  following  the  order 
of  nature,  since,  as  the}'  are  the  first 
to  reach  maturity,  they  are  the  first 
to  attain  a  marriageable  age.  But 
this  depends  entirely  upon  the  ages 
of  the  persons  concerned,  in  any  par- 
ticular instance.  If  it  were  the 
general  custom  (as  it  happily  is  not) 
for  men  and  women  to  marry  as 
soon  as  they  were  adult,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  forcible,  since  the 
girl  of  18  is  essentially  older  than 
the  youth  of  the  same  age.  But 
every  subsequent  year  decreases  this 
disparity.  At  21,  there  is  already 
some  progress  made  towards  equality; 
more  still  at  25,  and  at  30  the  matu- 
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rity  of  both  sexes  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  same  point.  Another 
objection  is  that  it  is  in  general  most 
appropriate,  if  not  indeed  necessary, 
for  the  support  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  household  that  the  hus- 
band should  be  the  elder.  But  to 
this  we  answer,  that  if  he  is  not  old 
enough  to  undertake  the  responsibi- 
lities of  that  position,  he  ought  not 
to  enter  into  it,  and  if  he  is,  the 
relative  age  of  his  wife  does  not 
affect  this  view  of  the  question. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  ideas  generally  entertained  of 
the  mental  precocity  of  women,  as 
affecting  their  fitness  for  early  mar- 
riage, is  not  an  assumption  founded 
upon  their  physical  precocity,  and 
their  quickness  of  perception  in 
mere  conventional  and  external 
matters.  Solid  judgment  and  a  rea- 
sonable gravity  of  character  are 
later  in  coming  to  women  than  to 
men,  and  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  since  the  whole  education 
of  the  former  is  calculated  to  impede 
these  qualities.  Early  marriages  do 
much  towards  retarding  their  mental 
maturity. 

But  another  powerful  influence 
against  the  deferred  marriages  of 
women  is  the  species  of  supersti- 
tious dread  with  which  they  ge- 
nerally regard  the  age  of  30.  It 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
dead  wall,  beyond  which  the  reten- 
tion of  youth  and  attractiveness,  and 
the  prospects  of  matrimony,  are  all 
but  hopeless.  A  general  opinion 
prevails  that  30,  though  young  for 
a  man,  is  H  old "  for  a  woman. 
In  proceeding  to  show  that  this  is 
not  or  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  we 
are  reminded  that  in  treating  of 
ladies'  ages  at  all,  we  are  touching 
upon  a  delicate  subject — entering  a 
sort  of  holy  ground  upon  which 
even  angels  must  tread  lightly.  The 
question  is  held  to  be  appropriately 
shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery, 
and  to  be  met,  in  any  case  of  personal 


application,  by  pardonable  white 
lies,  which  nobody  accepts  without 
a  grain  of  salt,  and  due  allowance 
for  exMggeration  turned  the  wrong 
way.  It  seems  to  be  more  the  age 
itself  than  even  the  appearance  of 
it  that  women  are  afraid  of ;  one 
who  had  reached  it,  even  if  sh<i 
did  not  look  more  than  20,  would 
be  loth  to  confess  to  the  former  age. 
The  question  arises  whether  it  is 
best  to  be  younger  than  you  look,  or 
look  younger  than  you  are.  I 
should  decidedly  in-line  to  the 
latter.  There  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  youth  and  beauty  long 
retained.  We  think  no  less  of  the 
good  and  ever-beautiful  fairy  in  the 
nursery  stories  because  she  confesses 
she  is  really  centuries  old,  and  has 
stood  godmother  not  only  to  the 
fortunate  prince's  grandfather,  but 
his  still  more  remote  ancestors.  If 
by  any  means  the  outward  aspect, 
as  well  as  the  physical  health  and 
freshness  of  heart  natural  to  the 
age  of  20,  could  be  kept  up,  it 
would  not  signify  if  80,  or  a 
100  were  the  actual  age.  But  we 
are  not  speaking  of  fairies,  but 
human  beings;  not  considering 
supernatural,  but  natural  means. 
With  regard  to  the  age  of  30  being 
"  old  "  for  women,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  in  the  course  of  nature,  it 
should  be  so.  English  women  have 
advantages  over  their  sisters  in  more 
torrid  climes.  They  reach  maturity 
later,  and  retain  the  appearance  of 
youth  longer.  In  the  East,  where 
females  are  considered  marriageable 
at  fourteen,  twelve,  or  even  ten  years 
of  age,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  not  decline  propor- 
tionately early.  In  Siam,  we  are 
told,  a  female,  after  the  age  of 
30,  is  called  "  Tachoi,"  or  "  old 
lady."  Youth  and  its  attractions 
are  naturally  in  colder  climes  far 
less  transcient  ;  but  in  order  to  re- 
tain them  as  long  as  possible,  more 
care  is  needed  than  is  usually  prac- 
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ticable  with  our  modern  social 
habits.  There  prevail  amongst  us 
conditions  so  artificial  and  destruc- 
tive, that  the  retention  of  youth 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Take  the  case  of  women  in  the 
upper  classes.  They  are  initiated 
when  scarcely  adult  into  the  giddy 
vortex  called  "  society,"  that  is,  into 
an  artificial  and  high-pressure  state 
of  existence,  a  constant  round  of 
late  hours,  luxurious  dishes,  and 
violent  exercise  in  hot  rooms.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  the 
bloom  of  youth  prematurely  de- 
parts. How  can  the  fashionable 
lady,  who  is  "brought  out"  about 
the  age  of  17,  goes  through  the 
excitements  of  several  London  sea- 
sons, is  married  at  two-or-three- 
and-twenty,  and  the  mother  of  a 
family  before  she  is  thirty,  reason- 
ably expect  to  retain  much  of  the 
appearance  of  youth  at  that  age  ? 
To  remedy  the  ravages  of  this  in- 
considerate mode  of  life,  recourse 
is  had  to  artificial  means,  and  artifi- 
cial means  are  always  destructive. 
In  all  matters  of  personal  appear- 
ance, cure  is  next  to  hopeless,  and 
prevention  and  preservation  the  best 
policy  in  the  world.  The  middle 
classes,  imitating  the  upper  as 
closely  as  they  can  in  all  things, 
fall  under  the  same  destructive  in- 
fluences, in  addition  to  others  of 
their  own  originating,  while  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  want,  unhealthy 
homes,  early  marriages,  large  fami- 
lies, and  hard  drudgery  tend  to 
efface  from  women  all  personal 
attractions. 

It  seems  as  if  the  precious  gifts  of 
youth  and  comeliness  were  only 
given  to  be  expended  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  only  remedy  for  this  is 
a  return  to  simpler  and  more  natu- 
ral habits  of  life.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  those  female  members  of 
conventual  orders  who  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  our  streets.  These 
persons,  to  whom  outward  advan- 


tages would  seem  to  be  of  the  least 
importance,  are  often  possessed  of 
no  small  share  of  them.  It  is  .  fre- 
quently difficult  even  to  conjecture 
what  age  they  may  have  reached — 
which  may  be  held  as  a  sign  that 
they  are  older  than  they  look.  We 
know,  at  least,  that  whatever  degree 
of  youthfulness  of  appearance  they 
may  retain  is  owing  to  no  enhance- 
ments of  dress,  or  artificial  means. 
A  strict  and  abstinent,  though  not 
necessarily  uncheerful,  mode  of  life, 
simple  habits,  and  that  content  of 
mind  springing  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  useful  duties  well  performed, 
"  these  are  the  only  witchcraft  they 
have  used." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  female 
brought  up  in  a  similar  manner  till 
the  age  of  30,  would  look  many 
years  younger  at  their  age  than  one 
who  had  been  through  the  usual 
course  of  premature  cares  or  ex- 
hausting pleasures. 

Sentimentalism  is  so  continually 
forced  upon  us  that  the  word  "bride" 
has  come  to  convey  to  our  minds  the 
image  of  "sweet  eighteen,"  decked 
out  in  orange  blossoms  and  clouds 
of  lace.  This  is  all  very  pretty,  but 
after?  What  will  the  heroine's 
condition  be  at  twice  or  thrice 
18?  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  women  suffer  by  neglect  in 
after  life  for  the  extravagant  adula- 
tion lavished  upon  their  youth. 
Novelists  and  poets,  and  all  others 
who  specially  devote  their  energies 
to  the  glorification  of  women,  deal 
only  with  the  age  which  they  call 
"  the  threshold  of  womanhood," — 
terminated  by  that  matrimony  which 
they  are  so  anxious  to  hasten. 

Another  frequent  objection  to  the 
late  marriages  of  women  is  that  they 
would  be  left  so  long  a  burden  upon 
their  parents.  But  this  trenches 
upon  the  great  question  of  female 
employment  with  which,  however, 
the  success  of  Malthusianism  is  inti- 
mately bound  up.    Early  marriages 
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are  likely  to  prevail  as  long  as  one- 
half  the  race  depends  upon  matri- 
mony as  a  career — a  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Women  will  never  attain 
their  rightful  position  until  they  are 
made  as  independent  of  marriage  as 
men  are.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  case.  Of 
course,  the  position  of  women  after 
marriage  must  always,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  be  more  dependent 
upon  that  condition  than  men,  but 
before  marriage,  or  in  default  of 
marriage,  they  should  have  equal 
opportunities  of  self-support.  Un- 
der the  present  state  of  things  this 
is  generally  impossible.  The  pau- 
city of  female  employments,  the  low 
rate  at  which  those  existing  are  re- 


munerated, and,  we  may  add,  the 
contempt  with  which  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded,  all  operate  to  make 
young  women  place  their  future  on 
the  precarious  chances  of  matri- 
mony. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
I  believe  that  in  the  late  mar- 
riages of  women,  not  necessarily  con- 
joined with  later  marriages  of  men 
than  already  prevail  among  the  more 
prudent  part  of  the  community,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  and  justly- 
recompensed  employment  for  both 
sexes,  independent  of  marriage  at 
all,  lies  the  solution  of  more  than 
one  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  moralists  and  political  econo- 
mists have  to  deal. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

THE  FENIAN  CONVICTS. 


One  of  the  unfortunate  Ci  bids  for 
popularity  "  made  by  the  Gladstone 
government  was  the  release  of  nearly 
all  the  Fenian  convicts,  the  majority 
of  whom  richly  deserved  to  have 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  ostensible  ground  on  which 
these  convicts  were  pardoned  was, 
that  they  had  only  committed  what 
are  called  "  political  offences."  This 
has  been  falsely  assumed  through- 
out ;  but  there  could  not  well  be  a 
grosser  misrepresentation  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  crimes  they  com- 
mitted. 

The  agitation  for  the  uncondi- 
tional pardon  of  these  men  has  been 
mainly  conducted  by  two  rival 
bodies  in  Dublin,  called  "  Amnesty 
Associations."  We  do  not  know 
how  matters  have  been  arranged,  or 
how  they  are  managed  now,  but  a 
few  years  ago  these  Associations 
existed  as  rivals.  They  both  professed 


to  have  the  same  object  in  view  ; 
both  had  secretaries  with  the  usual 
et  cceteras — gentlemen  who  found 
idle,  mischievous  agitation  of  the 
kind  far  more  easy,  profitable,  and 
pleasant  than  honest  labour.  Of 
course  both  Associations  appealed  to  a 
sympathizing  public  to  supply  funds 
liberally ;  for  it  is  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  free  flow  of  Irish 
patriotism  of  the  approved  agitating 
type,  that  it  should  prove  remune- 
rative as  a  commercial  speculation. 
"  It  is  money,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  that  makes  the  mare  go,"  and 
surely  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  why  should  patriotism  not 
be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  anything 
else  ?  On  this  point  there  was  a 
cordial  agreement  between  the  rival 
societies  ;  but  they  fatally  differed 
as  to  which  organization  was  the 
"  real  Simon  Pure,"  as  to  which 
represented  the  (<  original  idea,"  and 
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was  entitled  to  the  confidence  and 
subscriptions  of  Fenian  sympathizers 
all  over  the  globe. 

How  this  matter  was  settled — if 
settled  it  be — we  cannot  say.  But 
we  believe  there  is  only  one  Asso- 
ciation now  in  the  field,  and  it  is 
quite  mischievous  enough.  Branch 
societies  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  meetings  have  been  held  with 
that  view,  all  over  England  and 
Scotland,  wherever  a  sufficient  Irish 
element  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  sympathy,  stirring  up  evil 
passions,  and — lif  ting  money  !  Paid 
agitators  are  sent  round  to  declaim 
at  these  meetings,  and  of  course,  as 
the  great  object  is  success,  the  means 
employed  forms  altogether  a  se- 
condary consideration. 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  agitation 
is,  that  the  convicts  committed  no 
graver  crime  than  a  "  political 
offence, "  a  mere  impulsive  moment- 
ary ebullition  of  excessive  patriotic 
zeal,  which  soon  subsided,  and  quite 
harmlessly  too.  The  crimes  of  the 
convicts  being  constantly  repre- 
sented in  this  light,  not  only  by 
mercenary  agitators  throughout  the 
country,  but  even  by  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  we  doubt 
not  many  simple-minded,  honest 
people  have  really  been  led  to  be- 
lieve the  case  of  the  convicts  a  very 
hard  one.  Because  by  the  constant 
reiteration  of  false  statements  they 
have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
Fenian  criminality  only  consisted  in 
having  exhibited  a  trifling  excess  of 
political  zeal,  and  having  been  a 
little  too  earnest  and  demonstrative 
in  action. 

Now  what  is  a  "  political  offence?" 
Are  we  to  include  deliberate  murder 
and  assassination  in  that  category  ? 
Is  it  merely  a  political  indiscretion 
to  conspire  to  murder  and  assassi- 
nation ?  If  a  band  of  miscreants 
assemble  at  night,  throw  down  the 
parapets  of  a  railway-bridge  to  block 
the  line,   upset  trains,  maim  and 


murder  the  passengers,  are  we  in 
honeyed  phrase  to  lament  this  as  an 
overflow  of  zeal,  as  a  mere  political 
offence  ? 

As  we  understand  a  "  political 
offence,"  it  simply  relates  to  the 
breach  of  those  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  to  restrain  political  and 
party  feeling  within  proper  bounds. 
Political  offences,  properly  so  called, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  overt 
acts  of  insurrection  and  rebellion. 
Seditious  and  treasonable  writing  or 
speaking  is  a  political  offence,  but  to 
go  beyond  this — to  carry  out  the 
speaking,  writing,  and  publishing  in 
action,  constitutes  a  felonious  of- 
fence. To  u  speak  daggers  "  is  a 
political  offence,  but  to  u  use"  them 
is  a  felonious  overt  act.  A  slight 
punishment  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  one  indiscretion,  but  the  hang- 
man alone  can  properly  meet  the 
crime  of  the  other. 

Now,  in  Ireland  the  Fenians,  in 
the  most  cowardly  manner,  sought 
to  destroy  life  and  property.  As 
long  as  their  seditious  and  treason- 
able folly  was  confined  to  the  pages 
of  their  so-called  patriotic  press,  a 
strong  government  might  afford  to 
exercise  extreme  forbearance,  and 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country 
recovering  itself.  Political  offences 
of  such  a  kind  it  is  generally  best  to 
treat  with  forbearance  as  long  as 
possible,  because,  as  "  hard  words 
break  no  bones,  "  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy excited  when  governments 
act  in  a  way  as  if  it  was  desired  to 
repress  the  free  expression  of  opinion . 
Hence  it  is  always  best  to  tolerate 
to  the  very  extreme  verge  of  tol- 
eration, the  seditious  and  treason- 
able ebullitions  of  a  press  that  would 
not  exist  except  it  fulfilled  its  func- 
tions in  this  respect. 

But  when  the  pike,  the  rifle,  the 
revolver  take  the  place  of  the 
printing-press,  what  then  is  to  be 
done  ?  Are  the  overt  acts  that  fol- 
low to  be  treated  with  indifference 
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and  levity,  as  mere  political  offences  ? 
Most  decidedly  not;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  disgraces  that  marked  the 
administration  of  the  Government 
under  Mr.  Gladstone  that  offences 
and  crimes  were  confounded  to- 
gether, and  that  to  gain  a  temporary 
and  useless  popularity  he  released 
some  of  the  most  dastardly  mis- 
creants ever  convicted  in  a  court  of 
justice.  This  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  governing  Ireland  in  accord- 
ance with  "Irish  ideas." 

In  the  rebellion  of  '98  there  was 
some  chivalry  displayed,  and  even 
Emmett's  insurrection,  with  that  of 
the  "  Young  Irelanders,"  did  not 
propose  cowardly  assassinal ions  as 
worthy  of  patriots.  But  Fenian- 
ism  was  at  once  dastardly  and 
truculent.  Its  main  promoters 
graduated  in  the  foul  sinks  of  ras- 
cality and  crime  that  abounded  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  "  model 
Republic"  during  the  Confederate 
war.  They  came  to  Ireland  in 
batches  after  the  war  was  over, 
with  the  single  purpose  in  view  of 
exciting  to  murder  and  plunder  ;  and 
that  such  leaders  should  have 
obtained  a  few  dupes  and  followers 
among  the  remnants  of  discontent 
that  existed,  need  cause  no  astonish- 
ment. The  only  wonder  is,  that  after 
convictions  were  obtained,  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  against  some  of 
the  most  prominent  offenders,  a 
British  minister  should  have  been 
found  to  outrage  justice  and  decency 
by  extending  the  pardon  of  the 
Crown  to  such  convicts  under  a 
"  false  pretence." 

Those  who  really  had  only  com- 
mitted u  political  offences  "  might 
reasonably  enough  have  been  par- 
doned on  proper  conditions  ;  but 
that  convicts  who  had  murdered 
and  conspired  to  murder,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  destroy  life  and 
property,  and  who  would  have 
caused  frightful  scenes  of  havoc  in 
the  country  had  their  courage  only 


equalled  their  truculence — that  such 
men  should  have  been  pardoned  to 
gain  party  popularity  was  a  deep 
disgrace  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  while  it  but  too  painfully 
illustrates  that  miserable  policy  of  un- 
reasoning concession  which  incites, 
rather  than  allays,  factious  discon- 
tent. 

We  hope  that  the  refusal  of  the 
present  Government  to  interfere 
with  the  due  course  of  the  law  as  re- 
gards the  convicts  yet  in  prison  will 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  Home 
Secretary  said,  when  questioned  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment : — 

"1  will  not  attempt  to  define  what 
is  a  non-political  crime  or  an  offence 
distinctly  political,  but  I  will  state  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  still  remain 
in  custody.  There  are  two  still  under- 
going their  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  for  being  connected  with 
the  murder  of  the  policeman  at  Man- 
chester. But  there  are  none  in  prison 
who  were  connected  with  the  Clerken- 
well  outrage.  Two  prisoners  are 
undergoing  sentence — one  for  fifteen 
years  and  the  other  for  seven  years — 
for  treason  felony  in  supplying  arms 
to  the  Fenians  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break. There  are  eleven  soldiers 
undergoing  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
for  life — three  in  England  and  eight 
in  Australia.  Two  of  these  had  been 
sentenced  to  death,  but  that  sentence 
was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  There  are  also  three  soldiers  in 
Australia,  one  of  whom  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen,  and  the  other  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude,  who  are  still  under- 
going their  sentence,  unless  they  are 
on  tickets-of-leave.  There  are,  in 
addition,  two  prisoners  in  Ireland 
undergoing  different  terms  of  imprison- 
ment— one  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
other  for  ten,  for  shooting  at  the  con- 
stabulary. It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent course  of  the  law.  (Cheers.) 
Until  this  statement  was  made,  we 
really  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  released  all  the  convicts 
who  had  participated  in  that  foul 
and  dastardly  crime  known  as  the 
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"  Clerkenwell  outrage."  Can  the 
public  really  Lave  forgotten  the  cha- 
racter and  extent  of  that  outrage, 
that  sympathy  should  be  bestowed 
on  those  who  planned  and  committed 
it  ?  Two  Fenian  leaders,  Burke  and 
Casey,  were  in  Clerkenwell  jail,  and, 
with  a  view  to  release  them,  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  was  procured,  wheeled 
close  to  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
fired,  intimation  having  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  prisoners, 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  confusion  sure  to  follow,  and 
escape. 

They  did  not  escape,  but  the 
effects  of  the  explosion  were  very 
murderous.  Six  persons  were  killed 
at  once,  eleven  more  died  from  its 
effects,  forty  mothers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  prematurely  con- 
fined from  the  fright,  and  twenty 
of  the  children  died  from  the  effects 
on  their  mothers ;  others  of  the 
children  were  dwarfed  and  un- 
healthy ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  were  wounded,  and  fifteen 
were  permanently  injured  by  loss  of 
eyes,  legs,  arms,  &c,  besides,  the 
damage  to  person  and  property  ex- 
ceeded 20,000/. 

The  only  person  really  brought  to 
justice  for  this  foul  crime,  an  Irish 
Fenian,  one  Michael  Barrett,  was 


executed ;  and  now  the  Home  Secre- 
tary assures  us  that  "  therearenone  in 
prison  who  were  connected  with  the 
Clerkenwell  outrage."  The  Glad- 
stone policy  set  them  all  free,  and  then 
the  clamour  is  raised,  Why  set  free 
the  leaders,  and  keep  the  dupes  and 
followers  in  prison  ? 

With  respect  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  seduced  from  their  alle- 
giance by  Fenian  influence,  what 
rationally  can  be  said  in  their  fa- 
vour? Nothing,  certainly.  They 
should  have  been  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  shot  at  the  time — it  is 
this  tampering,  "  tender-hearted, " 
or  faint-hearted  dealing  with  such 
crimes  that  encourages  criminality. 

Then  there  are  two  men  still  in 
penal  servitude  for  life,  for  their 
share  in  the  murder  of  Policeman 
Brett,  at  Manchester.  Should  they 
be  released  ?  Were  they  only  guilty 
of  a  political  offence?  They  were 
guilty,  in  our  mind,  of  a  far  fouler 
crime  than  those  who  embarked  in 
open  insurrection.  Such  miscreants 
as  concocted  and  executed  the  mur- 
derous outrages  at  Clerkenwell, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  deserved 
no  mercy.  Such  mercy  as  they 
showed  to  others  is  what  they 
merit  themselves. 


THE  NEW  BETTING  BILL. 


In  1853  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  carried  his  Betting  Act,  by 
which  houses  and  places  kept  ex- 
pressly for  betting  purposes,  with 
the  exhibition  of  lists,  &c,  were 
suppressed,  the  object  being  to  re- 
move temptation  from  the  way  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  were  most  ex- 
posed to  gaming  swindlers,  and 
likely  to  become  the  victims  of 
fraudulent  dishonesty. 

Betting  on  horse-racing,  or  on 
anything  else,  is  never  likely  to  be 
suppressed;  but  because  a  notorious 


evil  cannot  be  altogether  put  down, 
that  is  no  reason  why  some  attempts 
at  amelioration  should  not  be  made. 
The  operation  of  the  Act  of  1853 
in  England  has  been  generally 
beneficial,  and  many  foul  haunts  of 
vice  have  been  entirely  abolished, 
but  the  Act  did  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land, and  consequently,  says  Mr. 
Anderson,  one  of  the  members  for 
Glasgow,  "  Scotland  presents  a  more 
demoralized  arena  of  fraudulent 
betting  than  any  other  part  of  the 
empire."    He  proposes,  therefore, 
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that  the  Act  of  1853  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Scotland,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, very  properly,  has  supported 
the  Bill  he  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law 
will  not  be  effectual  in  suppressing 
betting,  no  more  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  human  law  to  suppress 
drinking,  or  over-indulgence  in  any 
appetite.  This  the  so-called  i(  sport- 
ing papers  "  take  up  and  harp  on 
ad  nausedm.    They  argue  that  be- 
cause Tattersall's  establishment  is 
not  suppressed,  where    betting  is 
notoriously  carried  on,  and  because 
gentlemen  will  bet  in  their  clubs, 
and    openly    in  "  rings"  at  race- 
courses,   therefore  betting-houses, 
such  as  were  kept  before  the  Act 
of  1853  by,  for  the  most  part,  the 
greatest  scoundrels  unhung,  should 
be  once  more  permitted  to  swarm  in 
the    metropolis   and    all  over  the 
kingdom.    The  distinction  is  simple 
and  plain.   Legislation  does  not  pro- 
fess to  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
betting  is  an  evil,  in  itself,  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  suppression  becomes 
a  Siate  duty.    It  does  not  propose 
to  interfere  with  individual  discre- 
tion, as  regards  betting,  one  way  or 
other,  in  high  or  low.    What  the 
Legislature    has    most    wisely  at- 
tempted to  do  is  this — to  suppress 
notorious  haunts  of  vice  that  ex- 
isted and  flourished  by  fraudulent 
practices,  and  in  this  way  to  remove 
temptation  from  the  path   of  the 
classes  most  exposed  to  be  swindled 
in  such  places,  and  to  become  the 
victims  of  such  scoundrels.  This 
is  a  most  proper  and  laudable  object, 
if  on  no  higher  ground  than  as  a 
matter  of  police. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Bet- 
ting Act  was  framed  is  exactly  the 
same  that  animates  all  legislation 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of 
what  is  notoriously  and  openly  an 
outrage  on  public  morality.  It  is 
perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  all 


classes  of  society  are  exposed  to  the 
same  temptations,  and  equally  pre- 
posterous is  it  to  argue  that  because 
the  Legislature  cannot  do  every- 
thing in  improving  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people,  there- 
fore nothing  should  be  attempted. 
Legislation  in  restraining  swindling 
practices  has  already  done  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  noble 
and  useful  sport  of  horse-racing 
cannot  exist  and  be  enjoyed  without 
giving  birth  to,  as  a  class,  the  most 
unmitigated  scoundrels  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  The  fraudu- 
lent "list-keeper,"  and  the  welcher 
of  all  grades  and  degrees,  represent 
a  seething  mass  of  cunning,audacity, 
roguery,  and  crime  that  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  no  other 
national  amusement  except  horse- 
racing. 

It  is  attempted  by  writers  who 
denounce  the  principle  of  the  Bet- 
ting Act  to  confound  the  swindling 
and  welching  fraternity  with  there- 
cognized  professional  "bookmakers," 
who,  as  a  class,  areati  honourable  body 
of  men.  They  are  not  the  men  who 
welch,  and  swindle,  and  fill  sporting 
papers  of  a  certain  class  with  fraudu- 
lent advertisements  to  gull  and 
plunder  the  unwary,  and  it  is  for 
their  interest,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  community  in  general,  that  the 
vile  practices  which  have  brought 
such  disgrace  on  the  turf  should  be 
sternly  repressed. 

Mr.  Anderson's  Bill  has  greatly 
excited  the  ire  of  the  sporting  press 
of  the  class  alluded  to,  by  proposing, 
very  properly,  to  prohibit  the  publi- 
cation of  swindling  advertisements. 
This  is  to  cut  off  at  once  the  source 
of  a  very  large  revenue  enjoyed  by 
those  papers  ;  hence  wre  are  told  that 
"  the  whole  policy  of  objecting  to 
certain  classes  of  advertisements  is 
absurd."  It  is  contended  because 
the  prospectuses  of  some  joint-stock 
companies,  published  in   the  first 
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journals  of  the  day,  turn  out  occa- 
sionally to  be  swindles,  therefore 
Mr.  Anderson  should  bring  in 
another  Bill  i(  to  make  illegal  the 
advertising  of  companies  designed  to 
rob  the  unwary  among  the  public  of 
every  shilling  they  invest."  The 
answer  is  twofold  :  first,  that  the 
promotion  of  such  companies  is 
already  illegal,  and  the  promoters 
are  punishable;  and  second,  that* 
such  advertisements  seldom,  if  ever, 
bear  tangibly  on  their  face  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  fraud — it  is  the 
result  that  proves  the  fraud,  and 
there  is  no  power  Parliament  could 
exercise  by  which  prospectuses  of 
companies  could  be  discriminated, 
the  sound  from  the  unsound. 

This  is  totally  different  from 
swindling  welching  advertisements 
- — they  carry  fraud  plainly  on  their 
face.    One  print  says, — 

"We  annually  refuse  to  publish 
notices  which  would  produce  an  enor- 
mous revenue.  Immediately  we  de- 
tect anything  like  a  want  of  bonajides, 
or  a  fraudulent  intention,  our  publisher 
has  orders  to  decline  imperatively  at 
any  price  the  so-called  muff-traps.  " 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  evil 
is  admitted. 

After  such  a  profession  of  purity, 
however,  we  were  tempted  to  turn 
to  the  advertisements  in  the  same 
paper,  and  we  were  rewarded  by  the 
perusal  of  some  very  interesting 
"  muff-traps."  For  example,  here  is 
a  most  disinterested  gentleman,  who, 
if  only  entrusted  with  a  10/.  stake, 
will  tap  a  gold  mine  for  the  fortu- 
nate investor— 

"  A  GENTLEMAN  will  clearly  show 
J\_  and  prove  by  the  '  Kacing  Calendar '  how 
that  a  person  investing  in  10/.  stakes  can  specu- 
late with  safety,  and  frequently  realise  upwards 
of  1000/. — For  particulars  enclose  an  addressed 
envelope  to  —  ." 

Now  is  this  a  66  muff-trap"  or  not  ? 
Why  should  the  "  gentleman"  ad- 
vertise at  all?  If  he  can  by  tap 
of  his  wizard's  wand  turn  10/.  into 
1000/.,  why  not  do  so,  and  enjoy 


his  own  good  fortune  ?  Why  should 
his  overflowing  philanthropy  seek  to 
manipulate  other  people's  pounds? 
But  an  ever-active  boundless  phi- 
lanthropy is  a  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  welching  com- 
munity. They  are  so  wonderfully 
unselfish  that  they  are  perpetually 
yearning  to  let  other  people  share  in 
their  "  good  things."  Here  is  another 
of  this  class,  from  the  same  paper  : — 

"  niTY    AND    SUBURBAN.  —  Mr. 

\J  has  a  very  good  thing  for 

this  and  Newmarket  Handicap,  forming  an  excel- 
lent double  event,  based  on  facts  from  the  foun- 
tain-head and  inaccessible  to  any  other  adviser. 
Gentlemen  who  have  lost  by  bad  advice  should 
forward  stamped  envelope." 

And  here  is  another  dispenser  of 

"  good  things  :" — 

"  T  'S  BRETBY  PLATE  WIN- 

?}  NEK,  as  good  a  thing  as  Chandos  was  last 
year:  16  to  1  to  win  and  4  to  1  for  a  place  can  be 
obtained.  I  guarantee  to  send  the  winners  of  the 
Craven  Stakes  and  the  Fifteen  Lh  Biennial  Stakes, 
with  twenty  other  winners  during  the  week. 
Gentlemen,  send  for  my  Newmarket  Circular  im- 
mediately. Fee: 

The  wonder  really  is,  not  that  swin- 
dlers should  endeavour  to  dupe  the 
simple-minded  by  such  deceptive 
advertisements,  or  that  such  prints  as 
we  have  quoted  from  should  derive 
a  large  revenue  from  publishing 
them,  but  that  the  world  should 
continue  annually  to  supply  such  a 
crop  of  simpletons,  that  knaves  and 
swindlers  find  their  calling  so  highly 
profitable.  A  "gentleman"  who,  as 
the  saying  is,  <£  lived  by  his  wits," 
was  once  asked  how  he  contrived  to 
make  his  calling  pay — "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  it  follows  by  a  law  of  nature. 
We  are  told  there  is  a  child  born 
into  this  world  every  second,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Cocker,  there 
must  be  a  daily  succession  of  more 
than  five  millions  to  the  population 
of  the  world,  now  the  deuce  is  in  it 
if,  with  this  continual  rising  of  fresh 
spooneys  to  the  surface  of  society,  I 
cannot  come  across  as  many  as  will 
serve  my  turn." 

This  is  exactly  the  philosophy  of 
the  welcher,  and  of  all  connected 
with  him — -they    live    on   "  flats." 
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Their  business  is  to  be  perpetually 
on  the  look-out  for  them,  and  to 
bait  their  "muff-traps"  with  an  artful 
display  of  "  good  things."  No  Act 
of  Parliament  can  give  people  com- 
mon sense,  therefore  it  must  not  be 
expected  that  swindling  will  ever 
be  put  down  ;  but  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  accomplish  this,  are  we 
to  do  nothing  ?  Are  we  to  tolerate 
every  iniquity,  because  we  cannot 


extirpate  all  vice  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
Turf  requires  a  large  measure  of 
reform  to  repress  the  foul  practices 
that  disgrace  it,  and  this  reform 
must  come,  but  to  be  effective  it 
must  be  sustained  by  public  opinion. 
It  is  so  far  a  good  sign  that  Mr. 
Anderson's  Bill  passed  the  Commons 
without  any  opposition  of  moment, 
and  this  serves  to  show  the  direction 
in  which  public  opinion  is  maturing. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Labour  and  Money  Questions :  A 
New  Catechism  on  Political  Economy. 
By  William  Brown.  Montreal :  John 
Lovell. — The  diffusion  of  sound  know- 
ledge concerning  the  truths  of  Political 
Economy  is  calculated  to  confer  greater 
advantages  on  the  working  and  pro- 
ducing classes  than  on  any  other.  But 
just  as  it  is  most  beneficial  and  desir- 
able that  sound  principles  on  this 
subject  should  obtain  currency  among 
those  classes,  so  is  it  most  detrimental 
to  their  own  well-being,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country  at 
large,  that  false  dogmas  and  pernicious 
errors  should  possess  their  minds  and 
influence  their  conduct. 

Regarding  the  little  work  before  us 
in  this  light,  we  must  regret  the  errors 
with  which  it  abounds,  more  especially 
as  it  is  avowedly  designed  for  extensive 
circulation  among  the  working  classes. 
With  a  good  deal  of  what  is  sound,  is 
mixed  up  a  vast  amount  of  false  dogma 
and  misleading  teaching.  The  writer 
has  some  very  crude  notions  indeed 
concerning  political  economy,  while  he 
unhesitatingly  delivers  himself  with  an 
assumption  of  ex-cathedra  authority. 
The  world,  it  appears,  must  go  to 
school  again,  and  learn  the  science 
anew  from  him. 

Among  other  startling  novelties,  we 
are  instructed  to  believe  that  44  the 
Bank  of  England  is  founded  on  the 
subversion  of  the  principal  truths  in 
political  economy."  The  subscription 
of  140  millions  sterling  to  the  great 
French  loan,  principally  by  the  French 


themselves,  to  clear  off  the  war  in- 
demnity, we  are  told,  is  no  more  an 
evidence  of  national  prosperity  than 
"the  gathering  of  the  vultures  round 
the  still  quivering  carcase."  The  whole 
system  of  loans  is  denounced,  and  we 
are  told  that  "  saints  and  sages  with  one 
voice  pronounce  its  condemnation," 
that  "the  Bible  is  opposed  to  it,  both 
in  spirit  and  letter ;  "  while  it  is  de- 
clared that  "the  germs  of  all  true 
political  economy  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  Our  whole  com- 
mercial system  is  reprobated  as  "a 
system  of  evil,  unique  in  itself,  which 
has  devoured  the  industry  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  literally  broken  society  to 
pieces,"  and  that,  "  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  commercial  system  the 
period  of  wars  will  necessarily  come  to 
an  end." 

Again,  it  is  declared  that  "  national 
credit,  in  its  mercantile  sense,  is  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  national  scourge,  be- 
cause it  is  a  great  means  by  which  the 
national  industry  is  oppressed."  In 
our  ignorance,  we  thought  exactly  the 
reverse.  We  thought  national  credit 
was  a  great  means  by  which  national 
industry  could  be  stimulated,  and  the 
material  resources  of  a  country  de- 
veloped. Our  author,  however,  appears 
to  regard  "national  honour"  much  in 
the  same  light  as  "national  credit," 
and,  considering  his  proximity  to 
the  model  Republic,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
unnatural  that  he  should  prefer 
"  national  repudiation  "  to  either.  We 
are  told  that  "  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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moral  obligation  on  ns  to  pay  the 
national  debt,  or  even  the  interest  on 
it."  AVhat  then?  Why,  non-pay- 
ment necessarily  implies  repudiation. 
But  to  enforce  payment,  he  affirms,  "  is 
cruelty  and  oppression." 

On  other  points  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Brown  is  not  less  absurd,  though  cal- 
culated, perhaps,  to  be  even  more 
pernicious,  considering  the  classes  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  affirmed  to 
be  '-an  unnatural  employment  of 
capital  to  lend  it  on  interest,"  thatdoing 
so  "  has  built  up  large  factories, 
wherein  two  or  three  men  generally 
reap  as  much  as  several  hundreds,"  and 
that  "  the  paper  and  interest  system 
throws  the  reward  and  the  property 
itself  into  few  hands."  And  his 
remedy  is  to  abolish  the  capitalist ! 

On  the  subject  of  Labour  and 
Machinery  he  appears  to  Y  \J  very 
confused  and  irreconcilable  views.  He 
starts  by  affirming  that  "  the  laws  of 
political  economy  make  no  distinction 
between  the  toiler  and  the  tools  he 
holds  in  his  hands ;  "  but  then  he  admits 
that  "  men  will  reap  a  richer  reward  in 
proportion  as  their  tools  advance  in 
finish  and  fitness,"  with  this  reserva- 
tion, however,  that  the  reward  must 
be  confined  exclusively  to  those  who 
toil,  for  it  "  can  never  afford  to  be 
divided  with  those  who  do  not  toil  " — 
that  is,  with  those  who  provide  the 
means,  the  capital  by  which  "the 
tools"  are  set  in  motion.  "There- 
fore," he  concludes,  "  if  the  tools  or 
the  machinery  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  others  than  the  workmen  them- 
selves,  it  will  be  to  the  loss  and  suffer- 
ing of  labour."  And  again  he  affirms 
that  u  the  reward  which  would  other- 
wise fall  to  the  workman  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  capitalist,  and  industry 
itself  has  to  content  itself  with  a  bare 
pittance.  Hence  all  our  advances  in 
mechanical  science  have  failed  appre- 
ciably to  affect  for  the  better  the  con- 
dition of  labour." 

We  really  thought  the  very  opposite 
was  the  truth — that  all  experience  has 
proved  machinery  to  be  the  working 
man's  friend  ;  that  as  mechanical  skill 


has  supplied  the  means  by  which 
physical  toil  can  be  superseded  or 
abridged,  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  has  improved,  while  the  demand 
for  labour  has  increased.  Railways, 
we  were  told,  would  ruin  our  breed  of 
horses,  as  there  would  be  no  demand 
in  consequence  of  the  coaching  system 
being  superseded ;  whereas,  although 
coaches  had  to  give  way,  the  railway 
system  created  a  new  demand  for  horse 
conveyances  fifty  times  greater  than 
had  previously  existed.  The  same  is 
true  of  every  other  branch  of  industry 
into  which  mechanical  skill  has  carried 
improvements.  This  is  an  invariable 
law  of  progress,  but  it  is  a  law  which 
could  never  work  freely,  and  produce 
the  good  it  is  desigued  to  produce,  if 
the  savings  of  labour  were  never  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  and  exist  in  the 
form  of  capital. 

Yl%  while  our  political  economist 
would  give  the  working  man  a  mono- 
poly of  all  machinery,  and  permit  no 
one  else  to'  reap  any  reward  from  its 
employment,  lie  would  absolutely  pre- 
clude him  from  profiting  by  his  own 
savings.  We  have  considered  the 
Post-office  Savings'  Banks,  and  the 
system  generally,  as  admirably  de- 
signed to  promote  prudent  and  thrifty 
habits  among  the  working  classes,  but 
our  author  looks  on  savings'  banks  as  a 
means  by  which  savings  may  be  accu- 
mulated, and  become  capital,  and  so 
oppress  labour!  "A  few  skilled 
mechanics,"  he  says,  "may,  by  the 
closest  watching,  effect  a  little  saving, 
and  become,  in  turn,  by  means  of 
savings1  banks, ^the  oppressors  of  their 
fellows."  Thus  the  basis  of  our 
author's  system  would  appear  to  be — 
no  capital.  Society  should  be  resolved 
into  its  original  elements,  and  the  world 
exist  as  a  vast  commune. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sample  of  t[ie 
doctrines  broached  in  the  "New 
Catechism  on  Political  Economy  " 
which  comes  to  us  from  Montreal,  to 
startle  our  old-fashioned,  old-world 
notions,  and  teach  us  the  science  anew 
and  aright. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  IRELAND. 


Agriculture  may  be  regarded  as 
the  staple  trade  of  Ireland,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  primary  considera- 
tion. It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  country  was  in  a  deplorably 
crude  and  backward  state.  The 
memory  of  many  of  the  present 
generation  can  still  recall  the  an- 
cient wooden  plough  drawn  by  four 
or  six  horses,  with  straw  collars  and 
hay  back-bands,  turning  up  a  soil, 
uncultivated  and  undrained,  from 
which  crops  were  taken  year  after 
year  until  wholly  exhausted,  and 
then  left  fallow  or  waste  to  regain 
its  fertility. 

During  this  period  the  rental  of 
Ireland  was  very  low;  taxation  light, 
and  labour  cheap.  The  chief  pro- 
duction of  food  was  the  potato,  of 
which  there  was  generally  an 
abundant  supply.  The  lower  clas- 
ses, relying  almost  entirely  upon 
this  miserable  and  uncertain  food, 
were  but  half  paid,  half  clad,  and 
living  in  the  most  wretched  hovels  ; 
the  population  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  increasing,  until  1846,  when 
it  amounted  to  eight  millions  and  a 


half.  Vast  numbers  were  from  old 
age,  infirmity,  and  poverty,  left 
wholly  depending  upon  gratuitous 
relief.  Mr.  Nich  oil's  report  to 
Parliament  in  1838,  referring  to  a 
great  bulk  of  the  population,  states 
that  they  were  the  worst  fed,  the 
worst  clad,  and  the  worst  housed 
people  in  Europe. 

In  1839  the  present  Poor  Law 
came  into  operation,  which  gave  a 
home  and  comfort  to  the  destitute, 
sensibly  altering  their  condition,  and 
so  far  relieved  those  outside,  who, 
though  generous  as  a  rule,  often  had 
little  to  spare.  The  law  dividing 
the  chargeability  between  owners 
of  property  and  occupiers  was 
popularly  received,  and  the  taxa- 
tion, then,  but  little  felt. 

About  the  same  period  the  Corn 
Law  question  was  agitated  with 
great  energy,  and  its  repeal  forced 
upon  Parliament,  and  passed  in 
1842.  It  was  vigorously  opposed 
in  Ireland,  as  depending  upon  agri- 
culture, the  effect  was  dreaded  of 
free  trade  obliging  her  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  corn  produced  in 
Europe  and  America.  Hence  the 
opposition  was  founded  on  apparent, 
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if  not  a  real,  justice.  However, 
other  measures  were  carried  which 
gave  a  general  impetus  to  free  trade 
principles,  and  proved  them  to  be 
not  only  wise,  but  statesmanlike, 
and  just,  and  merciful. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  free  trade  principles  in 
Ireland  has  produced,  and  is  year 
after  year  producing,  great  and 
beneficial  changes.  Previously,  the 
social  condition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  was  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  Much  was  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  neglect  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
duties  of  property  should  be  per- 
formed. The  creation  of  a  vast 
pauper  cottier  tenantry  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  a  desire 
to  attain  political  power.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  forty-shilling  franchise 
led  to  the  creation  of  vast  numbers 
of  small  holdings  purely  for  political 
purposes.  Small  villages  grew  up, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  held  mere 
patches  of  land,  depending  for  ex- 
istence on  its  production;  the  owner 
too  often  regarding  his  social  and 
potitical  power,  more  than  the  finan- 
cial return. 

After  the  alteration  in  the  law  in 
1829,  doing  away  with  the  forty- 
shilling  franchise,  this  vast  structure 
of  cottier  population  and  poverty 
became  useless  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  was  left 
neglected,  if  not  opposed,  by  those 
who  before  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
act  as  its  promoters  and  protectors. 
The  increase  of  population,  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  the 
smallest  holdings  led  to  a  growing 
degeneracy  among  a  large  section  of 
the  lower  class  of  the  agricultural 
community,  who,  depending  almost 
entirely  on  the  potato  as  food,  its 
easy  production  led  to  a  greedy 
anxiety  for  the  possession  of  land. 

About  this  period,  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  operations  of  which 


were  vastly  extending,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  1841,  uniting  for  one 
object,  were  fast  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
so  long  latent  and  unproductive. 
Improved  agriculture  soon  became 
everywhere  visible.  The  system  of 
deep  parallel  drainage  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstown,  and 
others,  was  greatly  encouraged,  the 
fullest  application  of  chemical  know- 
ledge and  the  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  with  improved  ma- 
chinery, gave  an  advanced  and 
scientific  character  to  agriculture, 
and  promoted  its  gratifying  pro- 
gress. 

The  statistics  of  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  show  that  an  age  of  pro- 
gress was  then  inaugurated.  This 
Society  was  founded  in  1741  "  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  art, 
and  the  development  of  agriculture." 
During  the  earlier  period  of  its 
existence  the  two  first  subjects  occu- 
pied the  full  attention  of  its  mem- 
bers, there  being  an  agricultural 
society,  aided  by  Parliamentary 
grant,  then  existing  somewhere 
in  Summerhill,  Dublin,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  its  existence  was 
distinguished  bymuch  utility.  How- 
ever, the  grant  having  been  with- 
drawn in  1830,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  resolved  for  the  first  time  to 
take  definite  action  in  agricultural 
development,  and  to  hold  annual 
exhibitions  of  agricultural  produce 
in  its  fine  premises  in  Kildare-street, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  in  April, 
1831,  and  have  since  been  annually 
continued  with  great  success.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  total  number  of  animals 
then  exhibited  was  sixty-seven, 
consisting  of  thirteen  bulls,  sixteen 
cows  and  heifers,  eight  sheep, 
twenty-two  fat  oxen  and  heifers, 
six  horses,  two  asses.  The  manag- 
ing committee    said — "That  they 
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feel  justified  in  congratulating  the 
Society  on  their  having  given  this 
stimulus  to  national  improvements." 

From  this  period  the  Society 
anuually  continued  their  exhibitions, 
each  year  with  great  advantage  to 
agriculture,  and  about  the  year  1840 
they  assumed  a  magnitude  which 
attracted  much  attention.  In  1851 
the  number  of  entries  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  several  productions 
referred  to  in  1831,  amounted  to 
961,  and  necessitated  great  exertions 
and  cost  to  fit  the  Society's  premises 
for  their  enlarged  operations.  Ex- 
tensive buildings  were  then  erected, 
so  as  to  enable  the  entire  show  of 
1854  to  be  held  under  cover.  This 
uniform  progress  having  continued 
year  after  year,  the  Society's  exhi- 
bitions now  rival,  if  not  surpass, 
any  in  Great  Britain.  Three  annual 
exhibitions  are  held— the  Spring 
show,  the  Autumn  horse  and  sheep 
show,  and  the  Winter  show  of  fat 
stock,  manufactures,  green  crops,  and 
cereal  productions.  The  number  of 
entries  together  for  stock  alone  ex- 
ceeding 1500,  and  for  other  produc- 
tions several  thousands. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
was  founded  in  1841,  its  leading 
principle  being  to  hold  migratory 
exhibitions  annually  in  iheProuinces, 
for  the  show  of  stock,  implements 
of  husbandry,  roots,  seeds,  &c,  and 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
local  District  Societies.  Its  mem- 
bers number  about  800,  and  its 
receipts  about  2000/.,  including  500/. 
contributed  by  each  local  committee 
wherever  the  exhibition  is  held,  and 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  temporary 
fittings  for  the  purposes  of  its  shows. 
It  is  managed  by  a  council  of  fifty, 
elected  from  the  general  body. 

This  Society  was  happily  started 
at  a  very  important  period,  and  was 
in  full  operation  up  to  1846,  carry- 
ing every  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture home  to  the  doors  of  the 
farmers,  and  giving  such  a  stimulus 


to  their  operations  as  told  with  great 
effect  and  advantage.  Local  Socle- 
ties  sprung  almost  everywhere  into 
existence,  their  shows  attracted 
much  interest,  the  resident  gentry 
purchasing  and  importing  the  most 
approved  breeds  of  stock,  prizes 
being  given  for  the  best  of  these 
productions,  for  the  best  ploughing 
at  public  matches,  for  the  best 
drainage,  for  the  best  of  almost 
every  article  taken  from  the  land  of 
value  to  the  producer. 

Thus  the  combined  influence  of 
these  two  great  societies  was  fast 
creating  a  revolution  in  agriculture, 
and  up  to  1846  steady  progress  was 
visible,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
yet  unimproved  social  condition  of 
the  cottier  population,  the  country 
was  yielding  abundance.  The  ex- 
port of  corn  duriug  the  year  1843 
amounting  to  3,000,000  qrs.,  or 
nearly  6,000,000/.  value. 

The  system  of  national  education 
was  fast  speading  over  the  land,  and 
telling  with  great  effect  upon  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, there  being,  in  1842,  2721 
schools  under  the  board  attended  by 
320,000  pupils,  so  that  the  dawn  of 
progress  appeared  to  open  upon 
what  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
a  long  neglected  country  and  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food,  inferior  though 
it  was,  appeared  to  create  content- 
ment amongst  this  vast  population, 
iu  evidence  of  which  it  may  be 
quoted  that  the  emigration  from 
Ireland  for  ten  years  previous  did 
not  exceed  40,000  annually.  Crime 
sensibly  diminished  during  the  same 
period,  319  persons  having  been 
sentenced  for  capital  punishment 
during  the  year  1832,  which  num- 
ber each  of  the  succeeding  years 
gradually  and  greatly  lessened,  so 
that  in  1842  the  total  number  con- 
victed and  similarly  sentenced 
amounted  but  to  twenty-five.  This 
great  change  was  no  doubt  partially 
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attributable  to  the  changes  in  the 
law,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  the 
punishment  of  death  was  abolished  ; 
yet  it  was  quite  evident  crime  of  all 
kind  had  greatly  diminished. 

The  number  of  farms  in  1843 
were,  one  acre  and  under  five, 
310,486;  five  acres  and  under 
fifteen,  252,800  ;  fifteen  acres  and 
under  thirty,  79,343;  while  the 
total  number  of  farms  above  thirty 
acres  was  48,625,  and  total  value  of 
stock,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs,  and 
poultry  was  20,105,808/. 

The  habitations  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  of  the 
most  wretched  kind;  the  census  re- 
turn divides  them  into  four  classes, 
the  lowest  beiDg  cabins  with  but  one 
room.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  year  1843  516,931  families 
lived  in  491,279  of  these  wretched 
hovels,  vast  numbers  of  which  had 
neither  a  chimney  nor  window. 
Accepting  the  admitted  average  of 
each  family  as  five,  over  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  in  Ireland 
were  thus  housed. 

The  harvests  of  1844  and  1845 
were  of  increased  extent  and  fine 
quality.  In  1846  the  fatal  destruc- 
tion of  the  potato  crop  came,  and 
inflicted  terrible  misery,  striking  at 
the  very  root  of  a  people's  food,  and 
devastating  the  country.  One-third 
of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  was  swept  away  during  this 
terrible  crisis  between  the  years 
1846  and  1852  by  emigration  or 
famine  and  its  attendant  diseases. 
The  Poor  Law,  then  in  full  operation, 
proved  incapable  of  expansion  to 
meet  this  tremendous  national 
emergency.  Whole  tracts  of  fine 
country  lay  waste,  and  hundreds  of 
houses  stood  side  by  side  without 
one  human  inhabitant.  Taxation 
for  relief  swelled  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, paralyzing  the  efforts  of 
the  owners  of  property  to  assist  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  destruction 
which  swept  aver  the  land.  The 


famine  and  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  potato  crop  continued  for 
five  years,  the  taxation  exceeded  in 
many  cases  the  rental  of  the  land, 
while  the  deserted  villages  and 
homes  of  the  poor  presented  a  sad 
aspect. 

Two  events  occurred  at  this  time 
which  had  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  Incumbered  Estates  Act, 
passed  in  1849  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  sale  of  land,  thereby 
introducing  more  capital  into  the 
country,  led  to  such  quantities  of 
land  being  forced  upon  the  market 
that  the  prices  obtained  brought  de- 
struction upon  many  an  ancient 
house  and  family.  The  measure, 
however,  was  of  immense  national 
importance,  and  from  partial  evil 
flowed  general  good.  The  Crimean 
war  in  1852  had  the  effect  of  absorb- 
ing the  resources  of  the  Continent, 
thereby  giving  a  great  impetus  to 
agriculture  at  home,  the  value  of 
produce  being  raised  so  much  as  to 
insure  vast  profits  from  the  land. 
The  people  of  Ireland  with  great 
energy  devoted  themselves  to  work 
the  soil,  and  reap  the  reward 
which  high  prices  gave.  The 
country  recovered  with  wonderful 
strides  ;  no  country,  in  fact,  ever 
advanced  so  much  as  Ireland  did 
between  the  years  1852  and  1859. 
The  land  left  waste  and  desert  again 
put  forth  its  golden  harvest,  and 
another  era  of  hope  dawned. 

These  changes  were,  unhappily, 
not  the  result  of  deep  and  lasting 
improvements  either  by  the  industry 
or  the  capital  of  a  people  earnest 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  as  they  were  the 
result  of  remote  causes,  their  effect 
was  but  superficial ;  four  bad 
harvests  followed,  from  1858  to 
1862.  Agriculture  was  again  pros- 
trate, emigration  assumed  gigantic 
proportions,  and  many  of  those  who 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  during  the 
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war  used  it  as  the  means  to 
emigrate.  The  continued  existence 
of  the  potato  disease,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  great  reduction 
of  population,  necessitated  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  management 
of  land.  Vast  quantities  were  laid 
under  grass  for  the  production  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  number  of 
these  animals  each  year  increasing 
as  the  cornfields  were  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  green  sward. 

The  effects  of  free  trade  plainly 
pointed  in  this  direction.  The  vast 
expansion  of  commerce  in  England, 
and  the  improved  condition  of  her 
immense  artizan  population,  causing 
great  demand  and  consequent  high 
prices  for  beef  and  mutton,  the 
extension  of  pasturage,  and  the  con- 
sequent contraction  of  tillage,  seems 
a  destiny  without  limit,  and  must 
result  in  emigration  to  an  extent 
which  some  believe  we  may  one  day 
regret. 

The  present  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  Ireland  exhibits  a  state 
of  progress  and  wealth  conducive  to 
prosperity  and  happiness.  A  settled 
and  uniform  progress  is  manifested 
in  the  intelligence  and  industry 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  leading 
to  increased  production  and  in- 
creased wealth.  There  is,  however, 
one  blot  upon  that  prosperity,  and 
that  is  the  long-neglected  condition 
of  the  labourers'  dwellings.  Mate- 
rial progress  cannot  be  permanent  if 
social  progress  go  not  hand  in  hand 
with  it.  Some  strong  effort  is 
therefore  necessary  to  improve  the 
condition  of  those  who  till  and  work 
the  land,  that  they  may  enjoy 
reasonable  comfort  and  homes  fit 
for  human  beings,  and  thereby  con- 
stitute not  only  the  working  power, 
but  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
country. 

As  they  exist  at  present,  the 
dwellings  of  agricultural  labourers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  disgrace  to 
a.  civilized  people.     Whether  the 


absence  of  improvement  is  due  to 
government  or  individuals — what- 
ever system  can  perpetuate  such  an 
evil — demands  immediate  reform. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has 
offered  medals  and  other  prizes  for 
the  erection  of  cottages,  and  ob- 
tained plans  and  specifications  of 
which  they  approved.  These  plans, 
however,  range  at  a  cost  of  from 
70/.  to  100/.  each,  and  to  this  may 
be  attributed  the  want  of  a  more 
general  co-operation.  Proprietors 
will  not  invest  because  they  see  no 
prospect  of  return  for  such  an 
outlay.  Occupiers  decline  when 
they  are  not  owners,  and  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  advance  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  mutual 
arrangement  to  secure  repayment, 
and  thus  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  the  community  are  left 
unimproved  upon  the  very  point 
most  calculated  to  attach  them  to 
their  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  labourer  at  present 
in  Ireland  is  wanted  ;  then  why  not 
aim  at  the  gradual  advancement  of 
their  social  condition  ?  Why  not 
erect  moderate  dwellings,  per- 
manently built,  with  two  or  three 
apartments  in  each,  at  a  cost  of 
some  40/.  or  50/.,  leaviug  as  a 
further  step  for  some  future  time 
those  extra  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  are  not  so  urgently 
demanded  at  present?  If  one  or 
two  of  such  cottages  were  built 
upon  every  hundred  acres,  occu- 
pants can  yet  be  found  who  will 
work  the  land,  and,  if  fairly  paid, 
will  grow  attached  to  their  homes 
and  to  the  country,  and  form  its 
greatest  bulwark  at  some  future 
time.  This  work  we  regard  as  one 
of  extreme  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  future, 
whether,  in  the  language  of  a  late 
Viceroy,  Ireland  is  to  form  one 
vast  grazing  field,  the  fruitful 
mother  of  flocks  and  herds,  which 
are  to  supply  the  English  market, 
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or  whether  she  will  still  retain  any 
reasonable  amount  of  corn  and 
cereal  production,  is  a  great  and 
difficult  problem.  The  tendency 
now  is  manifestly  in  the  former 
direction.  No  doubt  cattle  pro- 
duction has  immensely  increased. 
In  1843,  the  number  of  cattle  in 
Ireland  was  1,863,116;  sheep, 
2,106,189.  In  1865,  the  numbers 
were  3,493,414  cattle,  3,688,742 
sheep.  In  1873,  the  cattle  num- 
bered 4,142,400,  and  sheep 
4,482,053.  Thus  a  vast  increase 
of  wealth  is  manifest,  the  steady 
advance  in  the  value  of  stock 
stimulating  increased  efforts  to 
extend  the  area  under  grass,  as  if 
the  sea  girt  of  our  Isle  was  only  to 
mark  its  limits. 

The  price  of  meat  in  the  English 
market  has  for  years  steadily  in- 
creased. The  English  people  have 
so  improved  in  position  that  the 
wages  paid  to  the  lowest  artizans 
and  labourers  enable  them  to  use  as 
ordinary  food  that  which  was  a 
luxury  some  years  ago.  England 
can  import  corn  upon  as  good  or 
better  terms  from  foreign  countries, 
but  none  can  produce  meat  of  the 
quality  which  it  is  the  good  fortune 
of  Ireland  to  possess.  It  may  be 
fairly  asked  has  grazing  any  limits  ? 
Is  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
population  consistent  with  its  uni- 
versal adoption  1  Does  it  indicate 
a  real  and  progressive  prosperity  ? 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  extensive  adoption 
of  grazing  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  from  20  to  50  per 
cent.,  good  land  with  fattening  pro- 
perties bringing  as  high  as  41.  per 
acre,  while  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds from  grazing  is  available  for 
rent.  It  appears  quite  evident 
that  small  farmers  cannot  stem  the 
tide  which  in  time  must  remove 
them,  and  that  but  one  conclusion 
seems  evident — a  condition  of 
universal  grazing. 


Even  now,  small  farmers,  being 
so  well  compensated  for  rearing 
stock,  are  gradually  laying  down 
under  grass,  thereby  dispensing  with 
labour;  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  amongst  the  emigrants  who 
swell  the  numbers  leaving  Ireland. 
The  decrease  of  small  holdings  is 
presenting  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  except  that 
it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  end  to 
which  we  point.  In  1844,  the 
number  of  holdings  under  thirty 
acres  amounted  to  691,200,  while  in 
1872  they  numbered  but  592,590. 
During  the  period  between  1841 
and  1871  Ireland  lost  3,000,000  of 
her  population,  and  has  now  100,000 
less  holdings.  Between  1841  and 
1861,  farms  under  fifteen  acres 
declined  55  per  cent,  In  the  same 
period,  farms  over  thirty  acres  in- 
creased from  48,625  to  157,833, 
considerably  more  than  treble. 
Between  1861  and  1871,  holdings 
under  fifteen  acres  receded  12,548, 
while  holdings  above  thirty  acres 
increased  1470. 

These  vast  changes,  not  only 
during  the  famine  period,  but  con- 
tinuing up  to  the  present,  account 
clearly  for  the  exodus  of  the  people. 
Now,  does  this  decrease  in  popula- 
tion and  in  small  holdings  betoken 
a  desirable  condition  of  things  ? 
Are  we  to  regard  the  change  as 
tending  to  national  stability  and 
prosperity,  or  as  indicative  of  na- 
tional weakness  and  decay  ?  We  all 
know  what  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  poet  has  proclaimed, — 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay." 

But  does  it  always  follow  that  a 
decrease  of  population  is  an  evil  in 
itself?  Certainly  not,  and  the 
cottier  population  of  Ireland  is  a 
pregnant  case  in  point.  It  was  'a 
population  artificially,  unnaturally 
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and  unheathfully  stimulated  to  an 
extent  the  cultivation  of  the  country 
could  not  support,  for  the  famine 
was  nothing  more  than  the  failure 
of  the  land  to  produce  food  for  the 
impoverished  millions  who  relied  on 
it  for  their  daily  wants.  Thus  a 
population  may  be  in  excess,  and 
its  reduction  by  emigration  or  other- 
wise, cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evil 
in  itself.  But  a  population  may  also 
be  too  scant  for  the  requirements  of 
a  country,  and  this  undoubtedly  is 
an  evil. 

The  question  as  regards  Ireland 
is,  whether  a  general  system  of 
grazing,  to  the  comparative  exclu- 
sion of  corn  and  cereal  crops,  has 
not  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  popu- 
lation to  a  prejudicial  extent,  and 
place  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  on  a  precarious  foundation] 
Ireland,  unlike  England,  is  com- 
paratively without  resources  of  em- 
ployment other  than  the  land.  The 
reduction  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres  of  corn  and  cereal  crops  last 
year  points  in  the  same  direction. 
One  hundred  thousand  people  must 
leave  Ireland  in  consequence  of  this 
change  in  one  year.  They  will  not 
be  of  the  gentry,  of  the  females,  or 
of  the  children,  but  of  the  able- 
bodied,  who  tilled  these  lands. 
Should  this  continue,  graziug  tracts 
must  grow  larger  day  by  day.  Is 
such  a  state  of  things  evidence  of 
desirable  progress  1 

As  a  rule,  the  holders  of  large 
tracts  do  not  promote  improvements 
or  encourage  labour.  If  the  popu- 
lation must  recede  as  the  grass  acres 
advance,  towns  and  villages  whose 
people  live  and  thrive  in  commercial 
relation  with  an  agricultural  com- 
munity must  also  deteriorate.  It  is, 
we  know,  feared  by  some  that 
should  this  system  be  perpetuated 
the  time  may  come  when  our  fertile 
plains  and  valleys  will  look  like  the 
sheep  walks  and  cattle  stations  of 
distant  lands?  broad  and  uninter- 


rupted in  area,  no  fence  to  stop,  no 
hedge-row  to  ornament,  nothing 
heard  but  the  distant  low  of  the 
cow  or  bleat  of  the  sheep  !  Will 
this  be  called  true  progress  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  in  our  desire  to  see 
Ireland  advance  in  wealth  and  in- 
telligence, we  are  far  from  con- 
templating as  possible  so  dark  a 
picture. 

We  believe  a  nation's  highest  and 
most  permanent  prosperity  to  rest, 
first  upon  the  production  of  her  own 
requirements  as  far  as  soil  and 
climate  permit  ;  and  secondly,  upon 
the  greatest  amount  of  produce  the 
most  valuable  for  export  as  a  source 
of  reproductive  wealth.  We  believe 
that  wealth  taken  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  skill  and  labour  of  a  growing 
population  is  more  conducive  to  na- 
tional greatness  and  permanent 
stability,  than  wealth  the  gift  of 
nature's  production.  And  here  the 
issue  arises  between  corn  and  cereal 
productions,  the  result  of  man's 
industry,  and  grazing  the  gift  of 
nature  unaided,  except  in  a  very 
small  degree,  by  man. 

The  changes  taking  place  in 
Ireland  afford  ample  test  by  which 
this  issue  may  be  determined.  The 
statistics  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
official  returns  enable  us  to  present, 
what  we  may  term  a  matter  of 
account  between  tillage  and  grazing. 
We  find  that  Irelaud  before  1846 
exported  corn  over  six  millions' 
value,  and  cattle  and  sheep  over 
five  millions — being  an  actual  yearly 
income  of  eleven  millions.  The 
computed  value  of  cattle  and  sheep 
exports  in  1873  amounted  to  ten 
millions,  from  which  must  be  de- 
ducted six  millions,  the  cost  of  corn 
now  imported,  leaving  the  actual 
income  of  1873  only  five  millions. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
country  the  produce  of  which  is 
confined  to  one  source,  the  surplus 
being  annually  exported,  aud  her 
requirements   imported  and  con- 
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sumed  each  year,  the  account  we 
present  must  form  a  fair  criterion 
upon  which  to  base  our  judgment. 
The  north  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly 
circumstanced  in  consequence  of  its 
linen  trade,  which  materially  adds 
to  the  comfort  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants — the  effect  of  which, 
however,  can  scarcely  form  an  ele- 
ment in  a  review  of  agriculture 
generally. 

That  the  productions  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  vastly  increasing, 
both  in  number  and  value  is  mani- 
fest. In  1844,  the  computed  value 
of  these  animals  was  little  over 
twenty  millions,  while  in  1873  it 
exceeded  thirty-seven  millions.  The 
rates  assessed  by  the  the  Census 
Commissioners  are  much  below  the 
present  value,  but  are  properly 
maintained  for  the  purposes  of  uni- 
formity. It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  corn  is  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  a  country,  the  value  of 
cattle  and  sheep  form  but  the 
capital  in  stock  from  which  to  draw 
our  exports,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  ascertain  how 
far  this  increased  floating  capital 
goes  to  balance  the  deficiency  of 
annual  receipts  over  expenditure 
referred  to. 

The  immense  commercial  advan- 
tages attached  to  the  tilling  of  land 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  fitness 
of  varied  soils  for  production  ought 
also  to  form  the  subject  of  anxious 
inquiry.  This  was  particularly  re- 
ferred to  in  a  report  of  a  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  England.  That 
report  classified  land  as  of  first, 
second,  and  third  quality.  It  set 
down  the  capabilities  of  "  first 
class  "to  produce  crops  value  13/. 
per  acre,  "  second  class  "  at  9/., 
and  "  third  class"  at  7/.,  and  recom- 
mended that  66  while  first  class  land 
might  be  fairly  productive  for  beef 
and  mutton,  and  fairly  remunera- 
tive, second  class  would  be  much 
more  profitable  in  tillage,  both  to 


owner  and  occupier,  and  that  third 
class  should  be  used  only  for  tillage; 
the  return  from  grazing  land  could 
not  exceed  for  first  class  51.  per 
acre,  second  class  3/.,  and  third  class 
21.,  the  great  difference  between 
these  sums  and  the  return  from 
crops  being  a  necessary  expenditure 
involved  in  production. 

This  report  is  of  great  value,  and 
particularly  applicable  to  Ireland. 
In  the  existing  anxiety  for  the  ex- 
tension of  grazing,  Ireland  will  not 
only  get  rid  of  her  population,  but 
will  have  land  put  out  under  grass, 
which  will  be  found  both  unproduc- 
tive and  unprofitable.  It  is  well 
known  that  vast  quantities  of  land 
require  to  be  occasionally  tilled  to 
renew  the  growth  of  proper  grasses , 
also  that  large  tracts  of  land  may 
grow  grass  for  a  limited  period,  but 
from  which  in  time  it  will  entirely 
vanish.  It  will  be  too  late  to  change 
the  system  when  the  population  have 
emigrated,  such  land  cannot  pay 
rent  unless,  as  recommended  in 
England,  kept  under  crops.  It  is  in 
this  direction  great  evil  may  accrue 
to  Ireland,  her  best  lands  are  well 
suited  for  cattle  productions,  but  her 
second  and  third  class  lands  ought 
not  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose  which 
at  some  time  might  leave  them  all 
but  barren.  The  owners  of  land 
are  they  who  will  suffer.  Grazing 
presents  large  apparent  capital,  but 
is  easy  of  conversion  or  removal,  and 
hence  the  same  mutual  tie  does  not 
exist  between  the  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  grazing  land  that  necessarily 
does  in  a  tilled  farm,  where  the  area 
of  occupation  must  be  more  limited, 
where  every  appliance  is  associated 
with  the  industrial  working  of  the 
land,  where  labour  is  capital,  and 
where  it  is  sunk  in  the  soil,  where 
the  home  of  the  heart  is. 

We  have  stated  that  for  several 
years  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton 
has  gradually  increased,  owing  to 
great  prosperity  in  England,  which 
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is  plainly  the  result  of  free-trade 
principles  expanding  her  commerce 
in  fifty  years  at  least  fourfold  ;  we 
do  not,  however,  think  it  a  sound 
basis  of  prosperity  in  Ireland,  that 
we  should  rely  solely  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  such  prosperity  in  England, 
because  England  is  not  in  so  depen- 
dant a  position  if  her  commerce 
should  meet  with  any  check.  But 
if  that  prosperity  be  for  a  moment 
stayed  which  wants  our  beef  and 
mutton  at  a  high  price,  what  would 
be  the  result  to  Ireland  ?  The 
country  converted  from  tillage  to 
grazing  ;  our  working  people  gone  ; 
would  not  the  consequences  of 
such  depression  be  complete  pros- 
tration ?  We  may  ask  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  Ireland  if  a 
disease  like  the  cattle  plague  ap- 
peared under  such  circumstances  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  about  eighty 
years  ago  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  about  the  same  as  at  the  present 
time,  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
but  little  difference,  while  corn  and 
cereal  crops  produced  sufficient  for 
her  own  consumption.  Cattle  or 
sheep  did  not  alter  very  much  in 
numbers  up  to  1846.  Leases  were 
then  made  containing  covenants  to 
till  a  portion.  Will  "  history  re- 
peat itself?  "  Corn  productions 
rapidly  increased  with  the  popula- 
tion, until,  as  mentioned ,  the  sur- 
plus reached  six  millions  value  for 
export— notwithstanding  that  the 
population  was  increasing,  and  that 
agriculture  was  in  a  most  crude  state. 
Since  1846,  Ireland  has  lost  three 
millions  of  her  people.  She  is  ex- 
porting ten  millions'  worth  of  cattle 
now,  but  losing  in  corn  and  cereal 
produce  twelve  millions  annually. 
Will  the  increased  floating  capital 
in  stock  on  the  land,  balance  this 
deficiency?      There   is   no  doubt 


that  the  vast  amount  of  this  capital 

evidences  increased  and  increasing 

national  wealth,  but  is  the  basis  on 

which  it  rests  thoroughly  sound. 

It   would   be    no  extraordinary 

change  in  England  that  would  re- 
ts o 

duce  the  present  exhorbitant  prices 
of  meat  three  or  four  pence  per 
pound,  it  would  be  far  above  an 
average  of  former  years,  even  with 
that  reduction,  but  we  may  ask  what 
would  be  the  effect  in  Ireland  ?  We 
do  not  desire  to  see  the  numbers  of 
cattle  aud  sheep  less,  but  we  feel 
that  the  country  should  guard 
against  being  dependent  upon  any 
one  production.  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  the  famine  was  compara- 
tively little  felt  because  the  people 
had  variedoccupations  and  resources. 
The  greatest  sufferings  were  when 
the  people  relied  on  the  potato  as  a 
food.  We  may  now  be  drifting 
into  danger  if  cattle  production 
supersedes  tillage  to  the  extent  that 
is  threatened.  We  believe  that  a 
mixed  system  of  agriculture  could  be 
made  as  productive  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the 
country  by  increased  corn  produc- 
tion the  six  millions  now  annually 
paid  to  foreign  countries. 

We  do  not  desire  to  advocate  the 
rotative  principle  of  cultivation  so 
long  existing  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  so  successful,  but  we  put 
it  to  owners  of  second  and  third  class 
land  whether  it  is  their  interest  to 
let  extensive  tracts  go  under  grass 
which  may  be  found  unproductive 
when  a  change  cannot  well  be  made. 
Our  desire  is  that  the  whole  subject 
may  be  fairly  considered,  for  most 
assuredly  it  involves  not  only  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
well-being  of  the  country  generally. 
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SECOND  SERIES.— No.  5. 


THE   EIGHT  HON.  ABRAHAM  BREWSTER, 

Ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Privy  Councillor ,  fyc,  fyc. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  barrister  having  strolled  into  a  Nisi  Prius  Court 
at  Dublin,  was  struck  by  an  incident  which  there  occurred.  A  case  of 
some  importance  was  proceeding,  as  was  obvious  from  the  counsel  who  were 
engaged  in  it  being  some  of  the  heavy  metal  of  the  profession,  and  the 
examining  counsel  at  the  moment  was  a  gentleman  of  some  position,  the  late 
Mr.  Collins,  Q.C.,  who  had  got  hold  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  somewhat 
deaf,  to  extract  a  narrative  from ;  the  witness  represented  the  side  on  which 
Mr.  Collins  was  retained,  and,  as  he  did  not  answer  as  was  expected,  coun- 
sel got  more  loud  in  his  questions,  believing  the  witness  did  not  hear,  till  he 
so  vehemently  shouted  his  questions  that  the  witness  ultimately  became 
rough,  and  would  not  answer  at  all.  The  cross-examining  counsel  then 
took  him  in  hand,  and  in  subdued  tones  put  his  questions,  especially  avoid- 
ing aught  like  noise,  and  the  result  was  the  witness  answered  in  the  readiest 
and  most  candid  manner  every  question  the  cross-examining  counsel  pro- 
pounded. The  casual  who  had  wandered  into  court,  saw  at  once  the  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  which  the  cross- 
examining  counsel  had  exhibited,  and  having  interrogated  a  bystander 
as  to  his  antecedents,  was  duly  informed  that  the  judicious  person  was 
Mr.  Brewster,  Q.C.  The  trifling  incident  remained  impressed  on  the  observer, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  tact  and  art  which  placed 
Mr.  Brewster  at  the  top  of  his  calling,  a  position  which  he  has  indisputably 
held  for  almost  forty  years. 

The  Right  Hon.  Abraham  Brewster,  Ex-Lord  Chancellor  .of  Ireland, 
was  born  in  the  year  1796,  the  son  of  William  Brewster,  of  Ballymutra,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  Esquire.  The  family  would  appear  to  have  been 
English  settlers,  and  probably  had  arrived  in  this  country  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. The  name  is  not  Irish,  but  there  appears  amid  the  records  in  the 
Castle,  the  name  of  a  Sir  Francis  Brewster  as  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  matter  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  he  is  also  mentioned  in  Carte's  "Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond." 

Mr.  Brewster  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1812,  and  took  his 
degree  in  1817.  His  college  career  was  not  a  brilliant  one,  and  gave  no 
forecast  of  the  future  reputation  he  has  achieved.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1819,  and  was  married  in  the  same  year. 

Law  Reporting  in  Ireland  in  those  days  was  of  an  imperfect  character, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  from  any  existing  memorials  to  trace  Mr.  Brewster's 
career  in  his  early  struggles.  He  selected  the  Leinster  circuit  as  the  scene 
of  his  forensic  efforts,  and  at  that  time  his  contemporaries  were  Mr, 
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T.  B.  0.  Smith,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Richard  Moore,  after- 
wards Mr.  Justice  Moore,  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Mr.  John  Hatchell,  once 
Member  for  the  Borough  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  Commissioner  of  the 
Insolvent  Court  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  James  Scott,  a  leading  Crown  counsel 
of  the  circuit.  His  rise,  however,  if  not  rapid  was  continuous,  for  in 
1835  he  received  a  silk  gown  from  Lord  Plunkett,  then  the  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  His  business  thence  increased  enormously,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  there  was  not  a  case  of  any  great  importance  from  that  period 
down  to  his  appointment  as  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  in  which  Mr.  Brewster 
was  not  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  fact,  no  gentleman  of  either 
the  English  or  Irish  Bar  ever  held  so  many  special  retainers,  and  every 
assizes  found  him  fully  occupied.  It  has  been  said  there  was  but  one  court 
house  in  Ireland  in  which  he  had  not  been  on  a  special  retainer.  This,  too, 
occurred  (the  holding  of  special  retainers)  at  a  time  when  he  had  given  up 
Common  Law  business  in  the  Four  Courts,  and  was  leading  counsel  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

In  1841,  during  the  Attorney-Generalship  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Brewster  was  appointed  Law  Adviser  at  the  Castle,  and  in 
1846  he  was  Solicitor-General  to  the  Peel  Government  for  the  few  months 
of  its  existence  ;  this  position  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  then  Home  Secretary,  on  whom  Mr.  Brewster  made  a  lasting 
impression,  and  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  of  1852,  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
came  into  power,  Sir  James  being  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Brewster  became 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  He  continued  in  this  office  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  in  1855,  when,  although  solicited  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  continue  in  office,  Mr.  Brewster  thought  fidelity  to  the 
Peel  party  necessitated  his  refusal,  and  he  accordingly  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  succeeded  in  the  official  position  by  the  present  Judge 
Keogh,  who  had  acted  as  Solicitor-General  under  him. 

In  1866  he  was  made  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  1867  he  became'Lord  Chancellor  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Black- 
burn ;  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Disraeli  Government,  by  whom  he 
had  been  appointed  Chancellor,  he  delivered  up  the  seals,  having  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  the  last  time  on  the  17th  of  December,  1867.  He 
had  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1853,  and  a  Bencher  of  the  King's 
Inns  in  1846,  so  that  Mr.  Brewster's  career  is  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  public  history  of  the  country,  with  the  leaders  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, and  with  the  public  men  of  the  period,  for  nearly  half-a-century. 
What  opportunities  were  thus  afforded  for  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
anyone  acquainted  with  Ireland  can  readily  imagine,  and  to  a  man  of  steady 
purpose  and  strong  will,  such  chances  were  of  incalculable  value.  They 
were  not  neglected  by  Mr.  Brewster.  His  management  of  the  public 
business  when  at  the  Castle,  and  during  his  official  career,  was  firm  and 
resolute,  and  no  imputation  ever  rested  on  him  of  favouritism  to  one  party 
more  than  to  another. 

It  was  during  his  Attorney-Generalship  that  the  prosecution  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Six-Mile  Bridge  affair  occurred,  and  by  some  it  was  thought 
the  Attorney-General  prosecuted  in  that  case  with  undue  severity.  The 
transaction  took  place  during  one  of  the  contested  elections  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  when  an  escort,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate,  of  two  officers,  two 
sergeants,  and  forty  men,  protecting  some  voters  on  their  way  to  the  polling 
booths,  were  mercilessly  attacked  by  a  mob  of  hundreds,  assaulted  with 
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stones  and  all  species  of  missiles,  several  of  the  soldiers  and  one  of  the 
officers  brutally  struck  and  knocked  down,  and  thereupon  without  orders, 
as  was  alleged,  the  escort  fired,  and  five  or  six  of  the  mob  were  killed. 
A  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  <f wilful  murder"  against  the 
magistrate  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  bills  were  sent  up  against  them  for 
murder  at  the  ensuing  Assizes  of  the  county.  The  grand  jury  threw  out 
the  bills,  but  the  soldiers  were  then  arraigned  on  the  coroner's  inquisition 
and  were  acquitted. 

It  was  thought  in  a  case  where,  to  the  outer  world,  the  military  had 
simply  defended  themselves  on  an  occasion  in  which  their  lives  were  im- 
perilled, the  Crown  should  have  rather  commended  their  forbearance,  but 
the  Attorney-General,  though  baffled  by  the  grand  jury  throwing  out  the 
bill,  refused  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  proceeded  in  the  manner  stated. 
However,  in  Ireland  an  affair  like  the  Six-Mile  Bridge  riot  becomes  a 
national  grievance,  and  Crown  officials  are  ofttimes  coerced  to  take  steps 
which  their  individual  judgment  would  not  adopt. 

It  is  especially  remarkable,  that  of  a  man  so  largely  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional business,  so  long  connected  with  the  public  life  of  the  country  as 
Mr.  Brewster,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  tradition.  There  is  no 
wonderful  speech  on  record,  no  singular  effort  of  statesmanship  or  legis- 
lation identified  with  his  name.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Brewster  never 
had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  must  have  been  consulted  by  almost  every 
statesman  of  either  party  who  has  had  aught  to  do  with  Irish  affairs 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

Though  in  his  early  career  he  was  a  stout  and  uncompromising  Tory, 
Mr.  Brewster  separated  himself  from  that  party  on  his  assuming  office  in 
the  Aberdeen  Government,  and  became  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the 
Liberal  politicians,  and  so  when  he  was  created  Chancellor  by  the  Disraeli 
Government,  the  Conservative  party  represented  that  his  promotion  should 
not  have  proceeded  from  their  political  friends.  It  caused  a  sore  which 
has  never  been  effectually  healed,  but  as  the  elevation  was  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  late  Earl  of  Mayo  who  was  then  the  Secretary  for  Irish 
affairs,  his  death  may  have  subdued  the  irritation. 

Mr.  Brewster's  professional  reputation  may  be  known  from  the  Irish 
Law  and  Chancery  Reports,  in  which  his  name  figures  very  largely.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  know  from  a  report  the  effect  or  force  of  a  legal 
argument,  but  those  who  have  been  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Brewster  can 
speak  of  the  strength  and  power  of  Ii is  handling  of  cases  at  either  side  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  the  incisive  force  of  his  points,  the  weight 
of  his  argumentation,  and  his  preparedness  for  every  emergency.  Whether 
it  were  a  new  trial  motion,  a  bill  of  exceptions,  or  a  dry  legal  argument,  he 
was  ever  ready,  ever  fortified,  and  when  he  gave  upCommonLaw  business, 
and  confined  himself  to  Chancery,  he  assumed  and  took  the  lead  of  that 
court,  which  he  maintained  till  the  repose  of  the  Bench  gratefully  rewarded 
him. 

Like  many  eminent  advocates,  his  judicial  career  was  not  in  keeping 
with  his  previous  reputation,  and  there  is  not  in  print  more  than  three  or 
four  judgments  delivered  by  him,  either  in  the  Appellate  Court  or  Court 
of  Chancery.  In  truth,  his  busy  life  had  unfitted  him  for  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  judicial  seat,  and  the  power  he  possessed  as  an  advocate  of  quickly 
apprehending  facts  seemed  to  have  altogether  deserted  him  as  a  judge. 
He,  therefore,  as  a  judge,  will  be  scarcely  remembered,  but  the  many  cases 
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(to  enumerate  which  would  take  pages)  in  which  he  was  engaged  will 
preserve  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  advocates,  and  a  man  who 
had  the  unquestioned  lead  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  Ireland  for 
so  lengthened  a  period,  during  all  which  time  he  was  advising  on  titles  to 
the  largest  estates  in  the  country,  and  writing  on  innumerable  queries 
submitted  to  him,  must  necessarily  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  "  Men  of 
the  Time." 

Bar  stories  possess  little  interest  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the 
profession,  so  we  do  not  record  them;  but  in  the  career  of  a  leading 
counsel  like  Mr.  Brewster,  how  many  illustrations  of  the  good  and  bad 
in  human  nature  must  have  exhibited  themselves  !  He  was  a  master  of 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  there  is  told  how, 
on  one  occasion,  being  engaged  in  a  case  in  court,  arising  out  of  a 
contested  election  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  at  which  he  had  been  counsel 
for  the  Conservative  candidate,  he  was  cross-examining  a  witness  who  was 
answering  him  with  the  most  cool  effrontery  as  to  facts  which  the  counsel 
was  personally  cognizant  of,  and  which  had  occurred  in  his  presence  at  the 
election  and  in  the  presence  of  the  witness,  when,  becoming  somewhat 
irritated  at  the  unblushing  falsehood  of  the  witness,  he  took  his  wig  off  aud 
then  put  the  crucial  question  to  the  witness,  "  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  ?" 
The  witness  had  not  identified  him  in  his  wig,  but  the  moment  the  query 
was  put,  and  the  witness  looked  at  the  questioner,  he  jumped  off  the  table 
and  precipitately  left  the  court. 

An  instance  of  his  failure  in  its  effect  in  cross-examination  was  furnished 
by  the  Yelverton  case.  It  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it  how  cleverly  the  lady  then  in  question  met  his  every  interrogatory,  and 
how  insinuations  and  sneers  were  powerless  to  affect  her  story.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Brewster's  management  of  that  case  was  at  the  time  somewhat 
criticised.  It  was  thought  the  production  of  Major  Yelverton  as  a  witness 
was  injudicious.  This  was  said^;os£  hoc,  and  every  one  knows  how  judg- 
ments are  affected  by  events.  There  was  no  doubt  Major  Yelverton 
effectually  damaged  his  case.  Mr.  Brewster  was  somewhat  merciless  in 
his  advocacy  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  like  opinion  with  Lord  Brougham, 
that  an  advocate  should  know  no  one  but  his  client,  and  to  sustain  that 
client's  case  he  was  bound  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations.  His 
career  on  circuit  furnished  instances  of  this  consciousness,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  speeches  to  a  jury  at  Clonmel,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  which  was  an 
action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  Dominick  E-onayne,  who  had  been  elected 
the  first  Eoman  Catholic  member  for  that  immaculate  borough  against  the 
proprietor  of  the  local  Conservative  paper,  evidenced  this  largely.  The 
speech  was  a  success,  and  the  plaintiff,  by  whom  he  was  retained,  recovered 
some  1200/.  damages.  It  is  needless  to  add  the  paper  was  no  more 
heard  of. 

Another  libel  case  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail, 
for  whom  he  was  counsel,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  vituperative 
effort,  and  he  certainly  ridiculed  the  plaintiff  in  that  action  beyond  measure. 
It  was  tried  in  1839  before  Chief  Justice  Doherty.  The  plaintiff  was  an 
Englishman  carrying  on  his  business  in  Dublin,  and  was  "sheriff  of  D  ublin 
and  a  member  of  the  corporation.  He  was  also  director  of  a  bank  in 
Dublin,  and  in  the  corporation  he  had  made  a  speech  reflecting  on  the 
Recorder  of  the  city.  The  Evening  Mail  had  written  the  article  in 
question,  alleging  that  several  accounts  had  been  closed  in  the  bank  iu 
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which  the  plaintiff  was  director,  in  consequence  of  the  line  taken  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  corporation.  The  damages  were  laid  at  2000/.  The 
plaintiff  received  2001. 

"I  have  been  for  twenty  years,"  says  Mr.  Brewster,  "listening  to  speeches, 
and  although  I  have  known  them  to  be  reported  with  surprising  accuracy,  yet 
never  did  I  meet  an  instance  of  such  accuracy  as  that  which  attends  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Jones.  The  secret  lies  in  this,  as  sure  as  Jones  stands  up,  down  go  the 
reporters'  pens,  and.  yet  next  morning  out  comes  a  verbatim  report  of  his  speech. 
It  may  appear  ridiculous  that  a  man  should  sit  down  to  write  out  such  a 
bombastical  composition  as  that.  But  still  it  is  most  material  for  you  to  consider 
that  the  mode  which  he  takes  to  circulate  his  libel  makes  him  as  much  a  news- 
paper man  as  my  client  himself.  It  is  usual  to  make  allowance  for  much  which 
may  drop  from  a  man  in  the  heat  of  debate.  But  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  a 
man  who  deliberately  sits  down  and  coolly  .puts  from  under  his  hand  that  the 
Recorder  is  a  perjurer.    He  ought  to  be  hooted  from  a  court  of  justice." 

Jones  had  intimated  he  would  oppose  the  Recorder  in  the  University,  of 
which  the  latter  was  one  of  the  members  in  Parliament : — 

"  That  Jones  should  represent  the  University,  I  would  think  as  great  a 
disgrace  as  could  be  inflicted  on  it.  There  is  not  a  privilege  of  which  I  feel  so 
proud  as  that  of  having  the  franchise  conferred  by  the  University  ;  but  I  would 
feel  disgraced  by  the  possession  of  it,  if  he  was  now  to  be  its  representative.  If 
he  once  sat  for  the  University,  I  would  feel  it  a  disgrace,  not  because  he  is  in 
trade,  but  because  it  would  be  so  ridiculous,  that  nothing  more  ridiculous  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  a  conceited  fool." 

His  celebrity  at  Nisi  Prius  continued  till  his  voluntary  abdication  of  law  for 
equity  brought  him  into  a  quieter  atmosphere.  In  that  climate  he  revelled, 
and  in  the  later  years  of  Sir  Maziere  Brady,  the  then  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Brewster  could  do  almost  as  he  wished  in  the  court. 

Curious  enough,  amid  the  enormous  business  which  Mr.  Brewster  put 
through  his  hands,  he  found  time  for  a  genial  hospitality,  and  in  his  position 
being  able  to  have  around  his  table  the  eminent  members  of  society  in 
Dublin,  his  dinner  parties  were  of  exceptional  agreeability.  When  Lord 
Lincoln  was  in  Ireland  as  Irish  Secretary,  he  was  heard  to  say,  the  small 
dinner  parties  at  Mr.  Brewster's  were  the  most  agreeable  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Dublin  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  among  that  enjoyable  union  there 
was  to  be  met  such  a  man  as  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  it  requires  no  effort  of 
imagination  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  observation.  How,  amid  all 
his  work,  he  could  find  time  for  these  degagemens,  was  amid  the  puzzles  of 
his  friends.  Most  of  these  have  now  vanished  from  the  scene,  and,  save 
Sir  Joseph  Napier  and  himself,  there  remain  none  of  that  numerous  band 
of  distinguished  counsel  who  acted  for  the  Crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
late  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Brewster  has,  as  it  were,  outlived  his  professional  colleagues  and  his 
contemporaries,  and,  however  painful  may  be  the  deprivation  of  society  and 
friends,  there  must  be  some  consolation  in  the  achievement  of  a  reputation 
and  a  name.  To  his  own  indomitable  will  and  strength  of  purpose,  with- 
out the  aid  of  connexion,  Mr.  Brewster  owes  the  position  he  secured,  and  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  the  memory  of  either  is  forgotten.  Amid  the 
great  cases  in  which  Mr.  Brewster  was  employed,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Mountgarret  case,  involving  a  peerage  and  estates  of  the  value  of  10,000/. 
a  year,  tried  in  1854  at  the  Assize  Court  of  Kilkenny.  The  case  turned  on 
the  validity  of  a  Scotch  marriage,  and  the  circumstances  involved  were  of 
as  stranger  description  as  that  unreasonable  Scotch  law  ever  developed. 
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A  Colonel  Colebrooke  died,  leaving  a  widow  with  1500/.  a  year,  which  she 
was  to  lose  if  she  married  again.  Henry  Butler,  the  third  son  of  the 
eleventh  Viscount  Mountgarret,  a  fashionable  Irish  gentleman  of  the 
period,  met  the  lady  in  society,  and  a  connexion  ensued,  resulting  in  the 
birth  of  a  child  in  1809. 

They  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  another  Irish  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  TaafFe  met  her,  and  TaafFe  supplanted  Butler  for  a  time  in  the 
lady's  regards.  Butler  separated  from  her,  but  her  money  being  an  object 
to  the  gallant  gentleman,  he  afFected  indignation  at  her  conduct,  and  alleging 
she  was  his  wife,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  his  object  being  to  procure  such 
a  marriage  as  would  enable  him  to  proclaim  Mrs.  Colebrooke  his  wife  when- 
ever it  might  suit  him  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  living  on  her  income.  When 
Butler  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  he  forced  his  way  into  her  house,  called  her 
his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  child,  and  created  a  great  disturbance. 

At  the  inconvenient  hour  of  his  calling,  Mr.  TaafFe  was  in  Mrs.  Cole- 
brooke's  bedroom,  and  she,  in  order  to  prevent  a  row  and  an  inevitable  duel, 
locked  Taaffe  in  her  room,  and  brought  Butler  into  another  room.  Butler 
then  insisted  on  their  being  there  and  then  married,  and  she,  summoning  her 
man  and  maidservant,  and  a  third  person,  told  them  Mr.  Butler  wished  to  be 
married  to  her,  and  they  were  required  to  witness  the  marriage.  A  written 
contract  was  then  entered  into  and  signed,  and  by  the  Scotch  law  they 
were  actually  married.  They  afterwards  lived  as  man  and  wife,  but  Butler 
deserted  her,  and  she  again  took  up  with  TaafFe. 

Butler  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  society  he 
was  introduced  to  a  Miss  Harrison,  a  Yorkshire  lady,  with  whom,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Harrogate,  he  contracted  marriage.  The  defendant  in 
the  case  was  the  eldest  son  of  that  marriage.  The  question  therefore  was 
if  the  Scotch  marriage  with  Mrs.  Colebrooke  were  valid,  this  son  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  so  the  plaintifFin  the  action,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  fourth 
son  of  the  eleventh  Viscount  Mountgarret,  would  be  entitled  to  the  property 
and  title. 

Mrs.  Colebrooke  was,  after  the  alleged  marriage  with  Butler,  married  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  Lancashire,  to  TaafFe;  but  he,  finding  amid  her 
papers  some  document  stating  she  and  Butler  had  been  married,  at  once 
separated  from  her.  She  endeavoured  to  validate  the  marriage  with  TaafFe 
but  failed,  as  she  was  a  professing  Protestant  and  TaafFe  was  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  jury  at  the  first  trial  found  for  the  plaintiff,  but  on  a  second  trial 
the  defendant  succeeded,  and  his  title  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Brewster  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  case 
thrown  upon  him,  aided,  however,  by  the  great  oratorical  powers  of 
Mr.  Whiteside  (the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland),  who  was  retained  on 
the  same  side. 

Another  case  of  note,  by  reason  of  the  position  of  the  parties,  in  which 
Mr.  Brewster,  as  Attorney- General,  conducted  the  prosecution,  was  the 
Carden  Abduction  case,  tried  at  the  Clonmel  Assizes  in  July  of  1854. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary  attempting  to  carry  off  by  violence  Miss  Arbuthnot,  whose  sister 
was  married  to  Lord  Gough.  It  was  a  most  audacious  effort,  and  failed, 
owing  to  the  courage  of  a  lady  who  at  the  time  was  in  company  with  Miss 
Arbuthnot.  They  were  returning  from  church  in  broad  daylight,  when 
their  horses  were  stopped,  and  the  traces  of  their  carriage  cut,  and  the 
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high-minded  Tipperary  gentleman  attempted  by  force  to  seize  and  drag 
from  her  carriage  the  lady  he  professed  to  admire.  She  was  happily 
rescued,  and  for  this  gross  outrage  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

The  Yelverton  case  we  have  already  referred  to.  It  is  familiar  to  most 
readers  as  involving  the  validity  of  both  a  Scotch  and  Irish  marriage, 
it  was  also  entrusted  to  Mr.  Brewster's  management  by  Major  Yelverton,  the 
defendant,  and  though  he  failed  in  essentially  shaking  the  testimony  of  the 
lady,  on  whose  evidence  the  plaintiff's  case  rested,  after  a  cross-examination 
of  nearly  two  days,  the  power  and  force  of  that  cross  questioning  cannot 
readily  be  forgotten.  And  to  show  how  varied  the  business  and  the  cases 
in  which  Mr.  Brewster  was  engaged,  we  may  cite  the  Egmont  case,  in 
which  the  issue  was  whether  a  certain  instrument  was  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Henry,  Earl  Egmont  %  This  involved  all  the  issues  sug- 
gestible on  a  charge  of  undue  influence,  and  was  ultimately  compromised 
by  the  Earl  of  Egmont  paying  Sir  W.  Dayrell,  the  plaintiff  in  the  issue, 
127,000/.,  and  the  plaintiff  surrendering  to  the  earl  the  estates  devised  by 
the  will. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  counsel  also  for  Lord  Templemore,  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  instituted  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegall,  to  recover  a  line  of 
quayage  in  the  town  of  Belfast  of  enormous  value;  and  this  case  ultimately, 
after  ten  or  twelve  trials  at  NisiPrius,  was,  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
compromised. 

Possibly  the  last  of  the  great  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the 
case  of  Fitzgerald  v.  Fitzgerald,  tried  in  the  Probate  Court,  on  an  issue  as 
to  the  validity  of  a  will,  involving  a  rental  of  some  thousands  ;  and  though 
the  judge  was  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  a  man  of  distinguished  power  and 
ability,  the  evidence  was  so  varied,  and  the  witnesses  so  numerous,  that  the 
trial  lasted  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Brewster's  statement  of  that  case  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts. 

We  have  selected  these  four  or  five  cases  out  of  hundreds,  as  illustrative 
of  the  forensic  powers  of  Mr.  Brewster,  and  as  showing  how  comprehen- 
sive the  knowledge,  how  powerful  the  intellect,  and  how  acute  and  skilled 
the  legal  mind  must  have  been  to  deal  with  so  complicated  and  so  varied 
branches  of  the  law.  As  has  been  said  of  him  by  Lord  Justice  Christian, 
in  a  case  reported  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Irish  Reports  (Equity,  164), 
he  is  "  one  who  in  lengthened  and  varied  experience  of  Irish  legal  transac- 
tions has  been  surpassed  by  no  one." 

Mr.  Brewster  was  no  orator,  his  statements  were  wanting  in  all  the 
chasteness  of  diction  and  applicability  of  language  so  characteristic  of 
Lord  Justice  Christian,  but  they  possessed  a  logical  precision  and  force, 
great  clearness,  and  a  rough  power,  which  produced  successful  results.  But 
it  was  in  the  general  management  of  cases,  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  the  development  of  strong  sense,  in  the  tact  and  artifice  of  a 
lawyer,  that  he  eminently  excelled ;  still,  as  we  before  have  said,  his  repu- 
tation will  soon  be  but  a  tradition,  and  his  name  but  a  memory — the  ordi- 
nary fate  of  the  Bar. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  RAVENSHOLM. 

By  J.   H.  Wheatley,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  M.V.L,  &e. 


CHAPTER  X. 

What  road  so  rugged,  rough,  and 
bare, 

Not  one  bright  petal  opens  there  ? 

Colville  Smart  found  none  such. 
But  great  as  was  his  admiration  of 
wild  nature,  he  was  a  man  of  strict 
duty.  I  don't  mean  he  made  a 
straight  line  of  it  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  picking  up  nothing  by 
the  way  ;  but  when  his  duty  was  in 
question  he  would  stoop  for  no  pur- 
pose, it  mattered  not  what  the 
allurement — intellectual,  moral,  or 
animal.  Such  a  man  must  go  on 
right  a-head  till  the  duty  was  per- 
formed, and  he  was  left  free.  Never 
bow  released  from  its  tension  sprang 
back  more  suddenly  than  Lieuten- 
ant Smart  under  his  own  will  :  the 
winds  themselves  were  not  more 
erratic  ;  the  varying  vapour  of  sum- 
mer not  more  fanciful  in  its  com- 
binations ;  the  lightning  of  the 
storm-cloud  hardly  more  rapid  in  its 
evolutions ;  the  storm-cloud  itself 
scarcely  poured  forth  its  torrents 
more  impetuously.  With  all  this, 
he  was  an  uncompromising  dis- 
ciplinarian. Shrewd  as  well  as 
determined,  a  better  selection  for 
this  particular  purpose  could  not 
have  been  made. 

It  was  an  unusual  time  of  year 
to  visit  such  a  region  as  California — 
the  very  type  of  all  kinds  of  seasons 
battling  together — and  he  must 
arrive  during  the  worst  season.  He 
considered,  however,  that  to  find  an 
individual  miner  was  quite  as  easy 
when  he  was  at  rest  as  when  he  was 
at  work,  if  not  easier  ;  for  except 
the  few  who  might  straggle  into  the 
large  towns,  they  would  "be  shelter- 


ing in  the  huts  or  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  labours. 

It  was  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  already  given 
that  it  was  determined  to  find  the 
writer  if  possible,  as  there  was 
evidently  either  a  contemplated  fraud, 
or  a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  the 
exposure  of  which  should  be 
checked.  It  is  not  much  to  chip 
the  shell — oh,  no  !  but  then  there 
comes  an  atom  of  a  chirp,  a  beak, 
a  whole  creature — puny  enough, 
perhaps  ;  but  it  grows  and  grows, 
till  at  last,  as  an  old  rooster,  it  crows 
and  crows,  and  spreads  abroad  its 
noise  with  impunity  ;  nay,  to  the 
great  delectation  of  certain  neigh- 
bouring hens. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  in 
honest  Davy's  line,  and  though 
when  he  instructed  Smart  to  search 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
mineral  districts  of  California  for 
Bill  Sweeps,  or  any  news  of  him,  he 
had  no  conception  that  Count 
Gerowski  was  in  any  manner  mixed 
up  with  the  affair,  still  it  would  have 
hardly  made  a  difference  in  the  in- 
structions. His  bare  suspicion  that 
the  Count  was  acquainted  with  the 
fate  of  Sweeps,  if  not  accessary  to 
it,  could  not  influence  the  informa- 
tion Smart  was  commissioned  to 
obtain  ;  indeed,  he  afterwards  de- 
cided it  was  quite  as  well  the 
traveller  knew  nothing  of  it.  The 
less  we  have  to  carry,  the  lighter 
we  are ;  and  the  lighter  we  are,  the 
the  further  we  can  walk. 

The  life  of  that  epitome  of  the 
world  which  is  shut  up  in  an  ocean- 
going steamer,  is  almost  as  well 
known  as  one's  own  life  is  to 
oneself,  either  from  experience  or 
42 
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from  books.  And  unless  we  want 
to  start  some  especial  pet  bit  of 
sensational  writing,  such  as  drown- 
ing an  enemy  while  the  waves  were 
running  6'  mountains  high  ;  "  saving 
a  friend  who  had  taken  his  last 
gulp  of  salt  water,  as  he  lay  on  the 
top  of  a  huge  wave  a  great  deal 
more  than  mountains  high  ;  or  de- 
tected a  run-away  clerk  under  the 
broad  brim  of  the  Quaker,  when  a 
lurch  of  the  vessel  deranged  the  make- 
up ; — except  such  small  varieties  as 
these,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  sea-serpent,  one  voyage  is  so 
much  like  another,  we  may  safely 
pass  over  that  of  Lieutenant  Smart, 
and  land  him  in  New  York 
the  latter  end  of  January,  after  the 
usual  stormy  winter  passage.  He 
did  not  pause  there.  The  marble- 
cased  houses,  and  the  fiery  newness 
prevailing  over  every  thing,  every 
where,  in  every  direction,  had  no 
charm  for  him.  He  had  one  country 
in  view,  one  object  in  that  country, 
and  he  bent  himself  to  the  task  with 
all  his  heart,  as  an  honest  man 
should. 

One  night  only  did  he  stay  in  the 
city  of  the  worshipped  dollar,  and 
the  next  morning  started  on  his 
journey.  Though  he  had  the  exact 
address  given  in  Bill  Sweeps's  letter 
■ — "  Grimes's  Dam,  Bull  River,  Tuo- 
lumne County" — Hyde  had  very 
reasonable  doubts  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  any  such  locality  ;  not 
the  county,  that  was  as  well-known 
as  any  other  of  the  fifty  into 
which  California  is  divided,  but  the 
individual  spot.  He  had,  however, 
sufficient  confidence  in  Smart's  tact 
and  judgment  to  give  him  a  roving 
commission — to  allow  him  the  free 
use  of  his  own  intelligence.  You 
may  think  that  a  small  thing.  It  is 
sometimes  ;  and  at  most  times  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  have  the  management 
of  one's  own  intellect,  comical  as  it 
may  sound.  The  lawyer  tells  you 
t's  all  right  when  it's  all  wrong, 


and  pulls  you  by  the  sleeve,  insist- 
ingly.  The  priest  sends  you  slap- 
dash to  perdition  if  you  refuse  to 
give  him  your  intellect ;  of  course 
you  don't  like  to  go  to  the  devil, 
therefore  the  priest  takes  charge  of 
your  intellectuals.  And  our  friend 
of  many  seasons,  the  friend  of  our 
bosom,  begins  to  look  frosty  upon  us 
if  we  reject  his  theory  of  the  fall  of 
the  sun.  It  is  hard  work,  it  is. 
Everybody  struggles  to  get  every- 
body into  their  groove,  and  if  you 
won't  jog  along  their  cart-track, 

"  Why  you  may  go, 

Preaching  and  teaching, 
To  Jericho,  to  Jeri-cho — " 
a  warning  to  waverers,  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  delinquent  recusant  who 
persists  in  the  hardihood  of  think- 
ing, against  all  opposition. 

Smart  was  fortunately  unham- 
pered by  the  Home  Office,  and  he 
was  no  sooner  in  New  York,  than 
he  was  out  of  it.  The  magnificent, 
almost  unsurpassed  scenery  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  detained  him  not. 
Even  Lake  Tahoe,  with  its  splendid 
views  and  remarkable  peculiarities, 
did  not  tempt  him  aside ;  only  he 
made  a  note  that  before  leaving  the 
country  he  would  prove  whether  a 
man  could  swim  in  water  where  a 
stick  would  sink.  (It  is  told  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  that  neither  animal, 
nor  timber;  can  swim  on  its  trans- 
parent waters.)  The  lake  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Vol- 
canic action  is,  indeed,  strikingly 
visible  throughout  the  whole  State. 
But  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
California,  water  has  often  replaced 
fire  :  nor  is  it  surprising,  when  we 
know  that  steam  accompanies  all 
eruptions,  to  as  great  a  certainty  as 
electricity,  which  proves  the  pre- 
sence of  water. 

I  cannot  say  much  iu  favour  of 
what,  by  courtesy,  are  called  roads, 
in  this  lovely  district.  Where  the 
metal  horse  has  not  yet  penetrated, 
the  running  footmen  of  a  former 
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age,  with  their  iron-shod  poles, 
might  have  found  something  to  do, 
and  been  justly  appreciated.  It  is 
curious  how  often  useless  things 
degenerate  from  useful ;  the  gold- 
headed  sticks  of  some  of  our  stand- 
ing footmen  are  no  doubt  the  idle 
descendants  of  the  sturdy  poles  of 
these  running  footmen.  Strut  is  a 
parody  on  dignity. 

Smart  troubled  his  head  very 
little  about  either  the  good  or  the 
bad,  but  toiled  on  over  the  Sierras, 
and  arrived  at  the  City  of  Sacra- 
mento. He  remained  a  day  in  the 
capital  of  California.  In  many 
other  places  he  had  staid  a  few 
hours  to  make  inquiries,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Neither  did  he  succeed 
better  at  Sacramento.  Had  he 
thence  taken  the  route  of  his  choice, 
he  would  have  coasted  to  San 
Francisco — queen  city  of  the  Pacific. 
But  by  water  there  was  not  even  a 
remote  chance  of  success  in  his 
quest.  So  on  he  went,  as  what  he 
called  himself,  an  old  sea-craft 
under  landlubber  colours. 

When  he  was  at  San  Francisco, 
and  for  at  least  a  dozen  years 
earlier,  it  was  a  corporate  city  of 
great  wealth,  sprung  from  a  hand- 
ful of  huts  not  long  before.  For 
many  years,  Montgomery-street  has 
been  an  area  of  great  hotels,  round 
which  have  clustered  a  large  supply 
and  variety  of  shops,  like  blossoms 
surrounding  the  central  leafy  tuft 
of  the  imperial  fritillary.  But  it 
will  happen  in  the  most  luxurious 
places  there,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
luxurious  places  elsewhere,  that  the 
chasing  of  the  goblet  is  worth  more 
than  its  contents. 

The  money  spot  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  California-street.  Florid 
architecture  and  elaborate  demon- 
stration, are  used  there  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Such  gingerbread  follies 
ought  not  to  ascend  above  one  of 
the  most  wretched  scenes  of  vice  in 
the  world — the  gin  palace.  Un- 


luckily, clap- trap,  like  poverLy,  is 
of  no  country  ;  man  is  cosmopolitan, 
and  carries  it  with  him. 

Little  cared  Smart  for  his  grand 
hotel,  or  the  clubs,  or  the  theatres  : 
not  that  he  despised  any  one  of 
them — he  would  rather  his  boots 
fitted  than  pinched.  But  he  had 
something  to  do,  and  sought  to  do 
it.  lie  spun  his  yarn  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  he  instructed  the  banks 
in  his  necessities — not  pecuniary. 
He  was  consequently  received 
everywhere  with  smiling  faces  ;  but 
the  mouths  to  which  they  belonged 
gave  no  token  of  knowing  Mr. 
Sweeps  ;  the  smiles  might  therefore 
just  as  well  have  been  sardonic  as 
conciliatory.  Tuolumne  county  was 
as  well  known  in  many  respects  as 
the  street  he  was  in ;  yet  he  could 
not  gain  the  most  remote  hint  as  to 
the  object  of  his  journey,  or  the 
address  Sweeps  had  given. 

In  the  end — that  is,  the  end,  or 
near  it,  of  his  San  Franciscan 
experience — he  discovered  what 
some  few  others  have  done  before 
him  — that  straining  his  eyes  for  a 
long  look  a-head,  he  saw  nothing 
but  misty  obscurity,  while  the 
sought  fact  lay  at  his  feet.  He 
might  have  saved  himself  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  if,  instead  of 
beginning  at  a  distance,  and  work- 
ing inwards,  he  had  begun  nearer 
home,  and  worked  outward,  if 
necessary ;  for  now,  as  a  last  re- 
source, he  named  the  object  of  his 
journey  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel. 
He  was  a  great  man  entirely,  as 
many  other  managers  are  \  indeed, 
as  we  all  are  when  we  try  our 
hands  at  managing  the  incomings 
and  outgoings  of  our  neighbour's 
cat.  "  Brief  authority  99  thought  he 
recollected  something — he  was  too 
lofty,  to  be  sure,  but  he  would 
inquire.  Quite  unlike  some  other 
great  men,  he  kept  his  word,  and  in 
a  short  time  returned.  His  bow 
was  rather  lower  than  what  he  had 
42—2 
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before  tendered  to  the  traveller,  as 
he  said — deferential  both  in  tone 
and  manner. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but 
you  know  all  kinds  of  names  are 
assumed  in  this  country."  Smart 
began  to  feel  his  back  fin  rise.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  are  you 
Mr.  William  Sweeps  yourself?" 

What  were  the  lightning's  stroke, 
or  the  crash  of  worlds,  to  that ! 
The  traveller,  although  a  man  of 
war,  was  tolerably  placable ;  yet 
on  the  present  occasion  it  somehow 
fell  out,  he  waited  for  neither  reply 
nor  explanation,  but  sprang  at  the 
speaker,  more  like  a  wild  beast  of 
the  forest,  than  a  civilised  man  at 
San  Francisco.  He  seized  the  un- 
lucky querist  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  series 
of  shakings,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  judging 
by  the  open  mouth  and  dancing 
eyelids  of  the  recipient. 

uDo  I  look  like  such  a  scoun- 
drel? Mr.  Bill  Sweeps,  an  officer 
of  Her  Majestys'  Navy!  God  bless 
her  !  Me !  you  pitiful,  infernal, 
corrupt,  lying  villain!"  and  be- 
tween each  little  coaxing  epithet, 
he  to  whom  they  were  applied  got 
such  a  terrible  shaking  ;  his  lungs 
must  have  rattled  in  their  case — 
his  breath  coming  out  in  great  sob- 
bing jerks.  The  inflictor  of  this 
delicate  discipline,  suddenly  threw 
him  off. 

<6  Now  stand  clear,  my  fine  fellow. 
I  wonder  you  did  not  draw  a  knife. 
I  suppose  as  manager  of  such  a  fine 
place,  it  would  have  been  lowering 
your  dignity.  Or  it  may  be  you 
never  thought  an  English  sailor 
would  give  your  confounded  sorry 
old  bones  such  a  clattering  under 
your  own  roof.  Out  of  my  sight  ! 
you  pestilent,  pettifogging,  scoun- 
dral !" 

He  was  alone  :  and  as  you  see, 
floundering  a  little  in  the  slough 
of  excitement.    To  calm  himself,  he 


executed  the  very  sailor-like  device, 
of  calling  for  wine.  It  seemed  to 
have  the  effect,  however, — or  it 
might  have  been  the  peculiar  con- 
stition  of  the  material — for  after  the 
first  glass,  he  pushed  the  bottle  from 
him.  He  sat  for  awhile,  moody  and 
annoyed  ;  the  annoyance  presently 
taking  that  peculiarly  unpleasant 
double,  which  represents  self-blame. 

Lieutenant  Smart  was  a  gentle- 
man, a  brave  and  an  honourable  man  ; 
and  when  a  waiter  entered  some 
time  after — on  the  usual  waiter- 
pretence  of  apparent  nothing,  he 
said, 

"  Present  Lieutenant  Smart's 
compliments  to  the  manager,  and 
say  that  he  wishes  personally  to 
apologise  for  his  late  conduct." 

Soon  after,  the  manager,  like  a 
sensible  man,  made  his  appearance  ; 
when  Smart  rose,  and  held  out  his 
hand ;  it  was  a  great  brown  hand, 
but  an  honest  one. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  confess 
myself  most  grievously  wrong.  If 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  sit 
down,  and  let  us  discuss  this  question 
of  Bill  Swreeps,  I  shall  consider  it 
a  very  great  favour." 

The  manager  sat  down,  and 
amused  himself  —  or  at  least  his 
guest  —  with  a  certain  twiddling 
of  gold  chains  ;  while  a  sort  of  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  in  spite  of  his  best 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  kept  his  fin- 
gers, and  consequently  the  rings 
upon  them,  in  continual  action ;  a 
huge  glittering  vanity — or  a  touch 
of  fear.    Perhaps  both. 

<4Now,  sir,"  said  Smart,  "will 
you  overlook  my  abominable  rude- 
ness, to  say  the  best  of  it,  and  tell 
me  what  you  know  of  William 
Sweeps,"  at  the  same  time  pushing 
the  bottle  toward  him.  Having 
come  out  of  his  own  cellar  for 
customer's  use,  he  was  far  too  good 
a  judge  to  meddle  with  it ;  and  in- 
clining toward  the  sailor,  replied, 
"  I  am  sorry,  Lieutenant  Smart, 
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I  offended  yon.  It  appears  you 
hold  Mr.  William  Sweeps  in  seri- 
ous disfavour.  I  know  not  why, 
of  course.  With  his  history  outside 
this  land,  I  am  totally  ignorant,  and 
inside  it  not  much  wiser." 

"  Then  you  do  know  something 
of  him,"  eagerly  interrupted  Smart. 
"  Where  is  he  now?" 

"  Can't  say  upon  my  word.  Most 
likely  either  in  Europe  or  " — he 
looked  carefully  around  before  he 
concluded — "  or  Luck's  hole.'7 
"  Luck's  hole?  Where's  that?" 
"  Well,  sir,  you're  a  stranger. 
I'll  tell  you.  There  is,  or  certainly 
there  was,  when  Mr.  Sweeps  made 
a  haul — many  a  Luck's  hole  in  our 
mining  districts.  We've  better 
police  now." 

u  You're  giving  me  a  wide  search. 
I  must  find  him." 

"  Won't  be  much  use  to  you,  I'm 
thinking,  if  he's  in  Luck's  hole." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
I  am,  as  you  say,  a  stranger ;  and 
am  always  pleased  to  receive  en- 
lightenment." 

A  sinister  expression  settled  on 
the  manager's  countenance,  as  he 
replied, — 

"  Up  to  about  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  when  a  digger  got  un- 
expectedly, I  mean  suddenly  and 
exceptionally  rich,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  how  apt  he  was  to  stumble  into 
that  hole." 

There  was  a  dawning  of  perpe- 
trated villany,  a  breaking  in  of  a 
fearful  lurid  light  on  the  mind  of 
Smart. 

"You  don't  mean  murder!"  and 
his  eyes  wandered  about  with  a 
strange  half-savage,  half-foolish  look. 

u  Oh,  no !  not  that,  certainly. 
He  slipt  in.  These  holes  were  very 
deep  ;  and  no  more  was  known." 

"  Horrible — horrible!  But  that 
cannot  have  been  the  fate  of  Bill 
Sweeps  ;  for  he  wrote  quite  lately 
from  Tuolumne  county  to  parties  in 
England," 


The  manager  paused  for  a  few 
moments. 

"You  say  Mr.  Sweeps  wrote 
lately  to  England.  It  is  five  years 
since  he  left  this  house  professedly 
for  the  old  country.  Certainly  he 
may  never  have  got  there." 

6<  And  he  has  been  in  this  house  ! 
You  have  seen  him  !  " 

"No;  I  have  not.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know.  Five  years  ago 
I  was  appointed  to  the  managership 
of  this  establishment.  The  week 
before — the  last  week  of  my  prede- 
cessor's tenure  —  a  miner  arrived 
here.  How  it  was  known  he  had 
made  a  hit,  I  cannot  say  ;  possibly 
because  of  extravagant  purchases 
he  may  have  indulged  in — lavish 
expenditure  is  still  the  miner's 
whirlpool.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
noised  abroad,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  sudden  caption 
of  100,000/.  That  man  was  Mr. 
William  Sweeps  ;  and  it  was  said 
he  sailed  for  Europe — though  I  do 
not  vouch  for  that." 

"  Strange — strange.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  He  wrote  from  this 
country  so  late  ;  yet  you  say  he  was 
reported  to  have  left  it  five  years 
ago.  Stay  ;  he  may  have  spent  all 
he  had,  and  returned  to  the  old 
place,  the  beggar  he  lirst  saw  it. 
How  was  it  known  the  man  with 
100,000/.  was  Bill  Sweeps?" 

"  It  was  not  known  when  it  was 
believed  he  sailed.  He  gave  no 
name.  A  fortnight  after — that  is 
the  first  week  of  my  holding  this 
office,  a  man  hailing  from  Tuolumne 
county  arrived  here.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  he  was  a  most  villanous- 
looking  character,  of  savage  aspect, 
and  irreclaimably  low.  He  inquired 
for  Bill  Sweeps.  We  knew  no  such 
person.  But  happening  to  meet  my 
predecessor  a  few  days  after,  I  told 
him  of  the  inquiry.  4  Paph  !  '  he 
exclaimed,  ;  you  may  be  sure  that's 
the  man  that  went  off  just  as  you 
came,     He'd  done  the  trick ;  and 
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somebody  was  after  him.  Poor 
fellows  are  not  attended  upon  in 
that  way;  no  guard  of  honour  in 
life — nor  to  the  grave.'  Now,  sir, 
I  believe  you  have  every  syllable 
about  Mr.  Sweeps,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — very  little,  as  you  see, 
from  my  own  knowledge." 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
indeed.  But  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  discrepancy  of  Bill 
Sweeps  leaving  this  city,  as  you 
believe  for  Europe  five  years  ago, 
and  writing  from  California  so 
lately.  These  could  hardly  be  one 
and  the  same." 

The  manager  did  not  appreciate 
nice  distinctions,  nor  bread  ones 
either,  he  thought  arguing,  infra 
dig.  in  a  ruler ;  said  his  say  ;  gave 
the  two  ends,  and  left  any  body  else 
to  make  the  splice.  He  had  told  all 
he  had  to  tell  ;  and  Smart  was 
greatly  perplexed.  After  dinner  he 
had  thoughts  of  the  stroll  and  the 
cigar.  "  Stupid  work,"  said  he  to  the 
waiter.  "  What  of  the  theatres?"  He 
wanted  something  to  brush  the  cob- 
webs out  of  his  brain,  that  no  end 
of  spiders  had  been  spinning  there 
of  late. 

"  Metropolitan,"  said  waiter. 
"  California,  sir ;  Chinese,  sir  ;  and 
lots  of  minors,  sir,  which  we  call 
curries,  sir." 

"  Curries  !  why,  in  the  name  of 
all,  that's  Indian  !    Why  curries  1 " 

"  Because  you  see,  sir,  they  are  a 
leetle  strong — rayther  highly  sea- 
soned." 

Smart  moved — waiter  skedaddled 
— (not  a  vulgarism — strictly  classic 
— pure  Greek). 

He  chose  the  Metropolitan,  be- 
cause there  happened  to  be  a  troop 
of  French  Opera  Bouffe  at  the  time. 
He  was  amused  for  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  went  to  bed  ;  and  rose  with- 
out a  cobweb  on  his  brain. 

Tuolumne  county  having  been 
mentioned  by  the  unprepossessing 
person  who   inquired  for  Sweeps, 


some  years  before,  and  the  same 
county  given  as  his  present  address, 
there  was  plainly  a  connection  exist- 
ing between  him  and  the  county  ; 
more  than  sufficient  of  a  clue  for 
Smart,  and  he  started  to  follow  it. 

It  is  only  in  the  comparative  fri- 
volities of  life,  men  love  change  ; 
in  the  business  of  life  they  fall  back 
upon  system.  Where  you  find  it 
other  ways,  look  out  for  mole -work. 

Lieutenant  Smart  liked  some  of 
the  frivolities  of  life  very  well,  but 
he  loved  system  better.  Though 
he  did  not  care  to  nudge  the  recollec- 
tion of  posterity  by  deserving  a 
statue,  as  little  did  he  like  a  case  of 
negus  and  nobodies — he  would  as 
soon  have  had  a  case  of  Harrogate 
water ;  he  therefore  followed  up  his 
present  track,  if  as  duty,  also  con 
amove. 

A  preoccupied  mind  does  not  find 
much  to  interest  itself  on  the  road. 
It  is  a  bad  companion  to  others,  and 
nothing  to  boast  of  to  the  individual 
body  it  informs.  But  a  rainy  day 
will  come  to  an  'end,  do  what  you 
will ;  whether  you  count  the  drops 
falling  from  one  of  the  divisions  of 
a  window  or  turn  your  back  upon 
them  and  study,  or  turn  your  side 
upon  them  and  sleep.  The  main 
part  of  his  journey  was  over,  so 
far  as  length  if  not  importance  was 
concerned.  He  arrived  on  a  wet, 
wretched,  dismal  afternoon,  at  one 
of  the  "small  wooden  towns  on  the 
banks  of  Wood's  Creek,  without 
any  exception — from  its  source  in 
the  Columbian  mountains,  to  its 
junction  with  a  considerable  tribu- 
tary of  the  Stanislaus  -the  richest 
creek  in  California. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  usual  ex- 
perience of  the  miners  or  of  the 
publicans  and  sinners  of  the  place, 
to  see  a  stranger  at  that  season — a 
stranger,  too,  obviously  not  of  the 
working  class.  He  stopped  in  front 
of  an  inn — hotel,  I  believe  it  was 
called,  on  the  principle  that  schools 
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became  seminaries,  seminaries  col- 
leges, and  the  time-honoured  hedge 
schoolmaster  the  arborial  peripatetic. 
Had  he  hunted  the  country  round 
he  would  have  chosen  this  of  all 
others  because  of  the  comical  sign. 
It  represented  the  world,  not  flat, 
according  to  a  modern  mundanist, 
bat  a  jolly  round  globe,  with  a  man's 
head  protruding  at  one  side,  and  his 
legs  at  the  opposite,  the  motto  above 
— "Help  me  through,"  and  the  name 
below — "  Denis  Carroll." 

"  I  wish  you  would  help  me 
through,"  said  the  traveller,  as  he 
smiled  at  the  sign. 

"  Sure,  an  so  I  will  yer  honour. 
There  now,  take  it  aisy,  ye're  ower 
the  door-sill,  and  I'll  go  bail  ye're 
no  evil  sperrit  for,  bad  luck  to  'em, 
they  can't  enter  a  house  without 
being  dragged  over  the  threshold, 
and  I'll  make  bowld  to  say  yer  hon- 
our stepped  as  spry  as  a  grass- 
hopper." 

The  speaker  was  Denis  Carroll 
himself,  as  droll  a  character  as  his 
own  sign.  He  had  an  amazing  crop 
of  thick,  tangled  hair,  possibly  ar- 
ranged for  the  last  time  when  he  sat 
on  his  mother's  knee.  Some  few 
mothers  have  no  knee — either  for 
their  offspring,  or  to  bend  in  reve- 
rence, they  make  a  straight  bone  of 
it  from  hip  to  ankle — more's  the  pity. 
From  a  very  short  distance  below 
the  eyes  not  an  inch  of  Carroll's  face 
was  visible,  all  was  hair — hair  of 
many  shades  of  orange-tawny,  some 
of  them  inclining  to  whey.  In  its 
own  country  his  class  cannot  be 
cited  as  an  eminent  example  of  order 
and  tidiness.  In  a  wilder  land  we 
may  then  readily  believe,  there  was 
a  greater  outlay  of  packthread  about 
him  than  buttons ;  what  a  sweet 
tay-boy  was  wasted  there !  Each 
brogue  was  stuffed  with  a  sort  of 
grass  or  hay,  with  here  and  there  a 
straw  to  diversify  the  monotony,  the 
whole  having  some  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  the  extremely  negligently 


built  nest  of  an  untidy  bird — the 
produce  of  errant  reason  instead  of 
unvarying  instinct. 

"  Biddy,  machree,  sharp's  the 
word,  my  lass.  The  gentleman  '11 
be  dhry  afther  all  this  wet.  Git  out 
the  matarials." 

The  place  they  had  entered  from 
the  street,  or  where  Denis  more 
aptly  called  "  the  boreen,  be  dad," 
was  evidently  the  kitchen  ;  and  the 
host  led  the  way  to  the  u  parlour," 
which  opened  to  the  left  of  the 
kitchen. 

"  It's  a  very  small  place,  yer 
honour,  but  ye'll  no  be  bothered  here 
wid  the  chilthers,nor — nor  the  other 
guests." 

"  What  other  guests  have  you?  " 

"  Divil  a  one,  saving  yer  pre- 
sence." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  It's  the  thruth  anyway,  it  is. 
But  they'll  be  trooping  in  afther 
sundown.  It's  the  miners  I  mane, 
an'  as  the  thin  edge  o'  the  dhrink 
finds  its  way  in,  it  ginerally  gits  druv 
home.  They're  poor  crathers,  they 
are,  this  weather ;  fait,  I  may  say, 
any  weather." 

It  did  not  seem  an  extensive 
household,  for  the  wife — Biddy — 
brought  in  "  the  materials,"  whisky, 
boiling  water,  and — who  could  have 
thought  it  in  such  a  place — a  lemon. 

"  But,  Mr.  Carroll,  I  should  like 
something  to  eat  presently." 

"  In  course,  yer  honour.  This  is 
only  just  to  dhrive  out  the  could, 
for  the  dear  and  blessed  sake  ov 
digestion.  Niver,  yer  honor,  niver 
let  the  craving  o'  appetite  induce  ye 
to  put  good  victuals  whar  they  can't 
recave  justice.  An'  what  would 
become  ov  you,  I'm  thinking,  if 
they  got  the  could  shoulther  ?  Sure 
an'  what  else  would  they  be  afther 
getting,  if  ye  ate  'm  afore  the  chill 
was  dhriven  out  ?  An'  what  can  do 
that  same  bether  nor  a  dhrop  ov  the 
thrue  cratur  ?  " 

Meanwhile  he  was  brewing  away 
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a  couple  of  stiff  tumblers,  while 
Smart  looked  on  rather  amused. 

"  And  now,  friend,  have  you  such 
a  thing  as  coffee  in  the  house  ?  " 

I'm  quite  sure  that  under  his  hair 
his  face  was  a  perfect  study  ;  for  his 
forehead  rolled  itself  into  big  wrink- 
les, and  his  eyes,  opening  wider 
than  nature  ever  intended,  had  a 
very  curious  appearance  of  astonish- 
ment, 

"  CofF — coff — coffee  on  the  banks 
o'  Wood's  Creek  !  Feared,  yer 
honour,  if  ye'd  brought  the  berry  wid 
ye  from  San  Francisco,  the  wather 
o'  this  creek  would  o'  refused  plump 
to  ha  made  it.  Ye  see,  its  not  used 
to  it  in  the  Christian  quarters.  Jist 
take  a  taste  o'  that,  yer  honour. 
The  creek  wather  does  bring  out 
the  right  smack  wonderful." 

"  Well,  Carroll  " 

"  Denis,  yer  honour  ;  me  friends 
alays  give  me  the  Denis.,, 

"Very  well,  Denis."  Denis  raised 
his  glass  with  some  show  of  dignity, 
44  Very  well ;  I  think  your  liquor  as 
honest  as  yourself."  He  raised  his 
glass  again  with  still  more  dignity. 
"  Now,  I  want  some  information 
from  you,  Denis." 

"  It's  an  Englisher  you  are,  an' 
seeking  information  from  poor  Pat." 

"Why  not?  I  don't  know  a 
more  intelligent  piece  of  humanity 
on  earth.  His  great,  great  fault — 
he's  easily  imposed  on." 

"  He  must  stay  at  home  for  that 
same,  yer  honour.  Anyhow,  there's 
iiore  craft  on  shore  than  on  sea ; 
and  when  he  comes  where  he  need 
lot  have  a  gangway  on  his  chin — to 
his  State  of  California  for  one — he's 
ireated  to  an  eye-opener.  Stake  my 
;lavy,  yer  honour." 

"  Craft — gangway — aye,  aye,  out 
there  ;  I  see.  But  Denis,  you  don't 
know  why  I'm  here." 

"  Sure,  then,  it  wasn't  to  pay  a 
call  on  Denis  Carroll  ov  Wood's 
Creek." 

t(  It  was  for  a  purpose  that  might 


be  of  use  to  Denis  Carroll  of  Wood's 
Creek,  nevertheless." 

The  tumbler  was  half-way  be- 
tween the  table  and  his  lips.  He 
put  it  down  very  gingerly,  without 
raising  it  the  smallest  fraction  of  an 
inch  higher. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of 
Bill  Sweeps?" 

"  I'll  tell  the  thruth,  so  help  me 
St.  Denis  !  I  don't  know  as  I  iver 
did  ;  an'  it's  no  lie  I'm  telling  ye  ; 
though  to  be  honest  wid  ye,  it's 
small  share  o'  the  thruth  ye  11  be 
hearing  in  these  parts.  May  the 
Holy  Virgin  be  praised!  Sweeps, 
Sweeps  ;  I  do  think  I  must  haheared 
some  sich  name  after  all.  Can  yer 
describe  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot.  All  the  information 
I  can  give  you  is  this,  I  am  in  search 
of  a  man  calling  himself  Bill  Sweeps, 
and  dating  from  Grimes's  Dam,  Bull 
River,  Tuolumne  county." 

"  Whew  ?  "  Some  pantomime  fol- 
lowed in  the  shane  of  spasmodic 
jerks  of  the  thumb  over  the  right 
shoulder.  "  Ye  maun  go  across  the 
mountain  there,  at  the  back.  Bull 
River  !  don't  know  it ;  niver  heard 
the  name.  Grimes  !  have  heard  o' 
him ;  seen  the  beauty,  too.  Arn't 
he  got  'most  no  forehead  ?  " 

"Never  saw  the  man.  I  have 
only  the  direction." 

Denis  turned  his  face  toward  the 
door  and  shouted,  "  Biddy,  come 
here,  lass."  His  wife  entered.  "  Send 
Rory  to  th'  Nugget,  and  lave  word, 
when  Jem  Brown  comes,  there's  one 
gentleman  in  6  the  world '  as  is  wait- 
ing to  make  his  acquaintance." 

She  disappeared,  and  he  went  on 
addressing  the  traveller — 

"  Jem  has  worked  for  that  Grimes, 
and  though  I  don't  know  your 
honour's  name — " 

"  I  am  Lieutenant  Smart,  of  her 
Majesty's  Navy." 

"Smart!  Smart!  you  wasn't  a 
midshipman  aboard  the  Rasper  in 
the  year  " 
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Smart  interrupted  him  sharply. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the 
Rasper,  Master  Carroll  ?" 

"  St.  Denis  be  praised  !  I've  a 
jchance  at  last.  It  is  but  a  poor  un, 
maybe,"  and  he  shook  his  head,  look- 
ing hard  at  the  lieutenant  the 
while. 

Our  friend,  not  being  violently 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  either 
country,  or  strangers  he  might  meet 
in  it,  neither  liked  the  look  nor  the 
speech,  but  quietly  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  the 
table  before  him,  his  hand  still  rest- 
ing upon  it  and  his  eye  on  his  host. 
Hilarious  was  the  chuckle  of  that 
host  and  boisterous  his  laugh.  But 
Smart  was  not  to  be  put  off  his 
guard. 

"  So  yer  honour  thinks  I'm  up  to 
some  dodge  o'  wickedness ;  blessed 
Virgin ! "  and  again  he  laughed 
aloud.  "  I  only  feared  I  mightn't 
git  the  chance"  —  the  lieutenant 
raised  his  weapon  from  the  table — 
"  the  chance  of  serving  yer.  To 
Davy's  locker  wid  all  doubts  an'  cir- 
cumbendings !  Lieutenant  Smart, 
if  Misther  Sweeps  or  Misther  Grimes 
hasn't  got  theirsels  into  ghosts,  niver 
fear  but  we'll  come  across  one  or 
t'other  of  'em." 

"You  spoke  a  word  you  must  ex- 
plain ; — what  do  you  know  about 
the  Rasper  ?  " 

Carroll  was  on  his  legs,  in  a  mo- 
ment, standing  bolt  upright  before 
his  guest. 

"Lieutenant"  —  his  voice  was 
strangely  softened  and  lowered — ■ 
"Lieutenant,  the  Rasper  was  laying 
off  Antigua,  in  the  year  '40.  A 
man  was  overboard.  A  young  officer 
caught  the  glitter  of  a  white  shark. 
He  whipped  a  knife  between  his 
teeth,  that  young  officer  did — and 
sprang  over  like  shot.  Whether 
the  second  splash  frightened  the 
baste,  we  never  knew.  Anyhow  the 
brute  sank  at  once  out  of  sight. 
Brave  boy,  brave  boy  !   Praise  be  to 


St.  Denis — we  were  saved.  May 
the  choicest  blessing  o'  Heaven 
make  his  heart  merry,  an'  his  pillow 
smooth." 

During  this  speech,  Smart's 
hand  gradually  forsook  his  pistol  ; 
and  at  its  end,  he  started  on  his 
feet. 

"  Give  us  your  fist,  old  boy,  give 
us  your  fist ;  there's  no  quarter- 
deck here;"  and  he  pulled  poor 
Denis  down  on  his  seat.  "  So 
you're  the  lubber  that  very  near  got 
into  the  shark's  maw." 

"No  lubber,  Lieutenant;  but  a 
rated  able-bodied  seaman."  He 
rose,  went  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
uncovered  something  that  was  stand  - 
ing on  a  bracket  ;  and  placed  it  on 
the  table  before  Smart.  The  officer 
gazed  fixedly  at  it. 

"  That's  the  old  Rasper,  sure 
enough.  Who  carved  it  out]  and 
what's  that  figure  with  something 
across  its  mouth  ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  meself  as  is  mighty 
pleased  intirely  this  day ;  an' 
proud  will  the  wife  be  to  know 
the  Lieutenant's  to  the  fore  that 
saved  a  good  husband  for  the  crater 
—  and  she  all  the  better  ov  it. 
Sure  wasn't  it  these  fingers — barring 
the  knife — as  made  the  bit  model ! 
And  the  figure — saving  your  pre- 
sence— it's  Midshipman  Smart  a 
goin'  to  save  Denis  Carroll.  Hub- 
buboo  !  wont  this  be  a  day  to  make 
sunshine  for  a  life  !  " 

It  would  be  false  to  say  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  gratitude  was  here,  as 
it  ought  always  and  everywhere  to  be, 
stronger  than  its  cause. 

The  door  opened;  and  a  rough- 
looking,  burly  man  stood  before 
them. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Come  here,  Jem  Brown,  and  pull 
that  half-starved  lock  of  yourn,  to 
the  bravest  heart  in  California — 
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to  say  nothing  of  all  the  world 
beside." 

" Don't  be  a  blockhead,  Denis." 
Then  turning  to  the  man  who  had 
just  entered, 

"  I  understand  you  can  give  me 
some  information  of  either  William 
Sweeps  or  Mr.  Grimes  % " 

"  Ise  a  poor  miner,  sir,  and  works 
for  Mister  Grimes." 

"Bravo  !  then  you  know  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  such  a  stream 
as  Bull  River. 5 

"  It's  a  bit  of  a  rapid  as  they've 
guv  that  name  to,  as  runs  into  the 
Stanislus,  someway  t'other  side 
Shaw's  Flat." 

"  Then  there  is  such  a  place.  All 
right.  Where  is  this  Mr.  Grimes 
now  ?  " 

"  I  thinks  him  and  another  or  two 
bees  a  hutting  just  below  the  Dam, 
as  now  go  by  his  name.  But  it's  a 
baddish  road  to  get  there,  'cept  o' 
'orseback." 

"  That  will  do  first-rate  :  we  shall 
get  there  never  fear.  And  what  of 
Bill  Sweeps,  do  you  know  him  2  " 

"I  do,  sir." 

"  Landed  at  once,  by  Jupiter  ! 
hurrah  !    Is  he  with  Mr.  Grimes  ] " 

"It  maun  be  a  matter  of  five  or 
six  year  he's  away." 

"  All  singing  the  same  tune.  What 
did  he  go  away  for  ?  " 

Well,  he  crep  off  one  dark  night, 
and  was  never  seed  agin  ;  kase  he'd 
fell  on  a  lump,  and  walked  with  it 
all,  without  sharing  wi'  his  chum, 
Mister  Grimes." 

"  I  see  now.  And  Grimes  tracked 
him  to  San  Francisco?  " 

"  Dun  na  knaw." 
What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? " 

"Ow,  a  softish  like  chap;  but 
awful  cunning  to  ha'  dun  Mister 
Grimes." 

"  He  came  back  to  Grimes's  Dam 
lately  ?" 

"  Na  :  that  he  did  na." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"All  the  purliece  in  the  world 


could  na  save  his  life  ;  and  he  knase 
it." 

"Why  V 

"Kase  he  cheat  his  chum.  That's 
death — digger's  law." 

"  But  he  has  given  Grimes's  Dam, 
as  his  present  direction." 

"  Dun  na  knaw," 

The  man  was  evidently  of  intense 
stupidity  ;  but  he  answered  Smart's 
purpose  as  well  as  the  brightest — 
without  a  block  of  wood,  the  cleaver 
would  be  of  little  use.  Having  now 
a  certain  guide  to  the  point  he  was 
struggling  to  reach,  he  asked, 

"  You  will  show  me  the  way  to 
this  Grimes's  Dam  ?  " 

"  Oney  day.  Sir.  But  my  sarvices 
mun  be  worth  summat." 

"  Don't  fear  the  pay,  my  man  : — 
be  sure  that  won't  fail  you.  Now 
then,  go  and  get  whatever  you 
please,  and  I'll  settle  with  Carroll." 

Jim's  stolid  face  did  not  alter  a 
muscle ;  but,  pulling  the  "  half- 
starved  lock,"  he  turned  round  and 
quietly  walked  oat. 

Denis  had  meanwhile  left  the 
room.  He  was  sorely  troubled  to 
furnish  forth  a  feast  for  one  the 
grateful  fellow  would  have  coined 
his  heart  to  serve  ;  only,  the  coffee 
would  stick  in  his  throat. 

"Just  to  think,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  ujust  to  think,  an  officer  as 
would  face  ould  Nick — save  us  from 
harum — to  say  nothing  ov  a  white 
shark  in  his  own  iliment,  should 
talk  ov  the  likes  ov  coffee  in  the 
presence  ov  as  good  a  tumbler  of 
whisky  punch  as  was  ever  brewed 
in  the  swate  county  of  Cork.  Ye've 
sent  Rory?  Fait,  an'  it's  poor  in- 
tertainmint  as  we'll  be  able  to  give 
for  a  life.  Help  us,  blessed  !St. 
Denis !  help  us  in  our  need  !  " 

Whether  the  saint  did  or  not,  a 
savoury  meal  was  presently  smoking 
before  the  hungry  sailor,  who  in- 
sisted Denis  should  sit  down  with 
him. 

"  Fish,  Denis,  eh  ?  Good," 
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"  They've  got  a  quare  name  for  it, 
here  ;  something  like  pomponneau, 
as  they  do  say,  in  these  parts,  is  the 
best  crather  as  iver  wore  a  fin." 

"  Why  surely,  Denis,  these  birds 
can't  be  quails  ?  " 

"Bedad  thin,  the  fathers  an'  the 
mothers  ov  thim  took  'em  for  that 
same.  We've  plenty  hereaway.  An' 
we  could  git  nothin'  else  for  yer  hon- 
our, but  a  canvas-back  duck,  wid  a 
bottle  ov  wine  to  wash  it  down. 
Maybe  ye  might  be  tellin'  me  the 
name  ov  it,  lieutenant." 

"I'm  no  great  hand  at  that,  Denis. 
Umph,  ha,  umph  !  Burgundy,  eh, 
Denis?  or  claret,  Denis?  or — umph, 
ha — red  Marsala,  Denis,  with  a 
smack  of  the  cask,  and  a  smack  of 
the  colouring,  and  a  smack  of  in- 
gredients like  the  whiff  that  has  a 
mighty  propensity  for  knocking  us 
down  as  we  pass  any  chemical  estab- 
lishment— eh,  Denis,  that  must  be 
about  the  right  thing.'' 

"  Good  hit,  lieutenant.  It  was 
reared  in  Sonoma  Valley,  which 
stands  for  Moon  Valley  among  the 
Indians.  Pure  California,  yer  hon- 
our ;  though  they  do  say,  that  some 
monks,  years  an'  years  ago,  brought 
the  grape  wid  'em  from  Europe." 

For  some  time  Denis  had  fidgeted 
on  his  chair,  as  if  he  would  rather 
have  been  anywhere  else  ;  like 
plenty  of  others  who,  struggling 
hard  to  get  rid  of  the  present,  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  future 
when  they  have  it.  The  dinner  was 
not,  however,  very  extended  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  some  dried  fruits, 
olives,  and  nuts,  when  Denis  march- 
ed out  of  the  u  parlour,"  and  re- 
turned, very  upright  and  stately, 
bearing  something  on  a  tray,  that 
was  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth. 
He  set  it  down  on  the  table,  and, 
planting  himself  opposite  his  guest, 
waited  for  the  uncovering.  Smart 
observed,  carelessly, 

"  What's  this  ?  a  new  Californian 
delicacy  ?  "  and  threw  off  the  cloth, 


He  smiled — that  glorious  smile 
which  covers  even  the  manly  face 
with  beauty,  when  it  recognizes  the 
plan  to  please.  He  regarded  Denis 
with  almost  a  look  of  affection  \  I'm 
not  sure  his  eye  did  not  glisten.  All 
that  could  be  seen  of  the  features  of 
his  host,  was  radiant  as  sun-rise 
suddenly  bursting  over  a  rocky 
mountain  land. 

"  Sure,  lieutenant,  and  it  wasyer- 
self  ask  for  the  coffee." 

"And  did  not  you  say,  Master 
Denis,  the  waters  of  your  creek 
would  not  make  it?" 

"Throth,  now,  yer  honour,  an'  a 
poor  boy  don't  jist  be  renumbering 
ivery  tiling.  I'm  thinking  the 
wathers  of  the  creek  wad  strangely 
forget  themselves,  if  they  wad  not 
do  ivery  thing  for  Lieutenant  Smart 
— except  the  harum.  Bedad  !  an' 
I'd  like  to  be  after  catchin'  'em  at 
that  same  I" 

"  How  did  you  get  the  coffee? 
It's  right  good,  and  well  made." 

"Fait,  thin,  it's  no  lie  I'll  be 
tellin'  you.  It's  the  wife  as  thought 
ov  thim  Frenchers — we've  a  lot  ov 
Frenchmen  among  us ;  an',  says 
she,  they're  alays  adrinking  that 
coffee,  ye  can  be  askin'  one  ov  them 
thim  for  a  grain.  There  was  a  sort 
ov  overseer  chap,  as  goes  by  the 
name  ov  Dubax,  or  summat  ov  that 
kind  " 

"Denis,  my  hearty,  you're  a  fine 
boy;  there's  no  mistake  about  it. 
You  would  not  like  a  drop?  " 

Denis  looked  first  at  it,  and  then 
at  his  guest. 

"Sure,  an'  ain't  I  athinkin',  yer 
honour,  there'll  hardly  be  enough 
for  the  pair  ov  us ;  an'  maybe  I 
wouldn't  be  sitting  another  grain, 
besides  the  depriving  yer  honour  at 
the  present  time." 

An  Irishman  of  his  class  is  the 
fountain-head  of  the  serio-comic  ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  features 
were  at  that  moment  untranslatable 
by  any  other  phrase. 
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"  Well,  well,  Denis ;  all  right, 
my  boy.  Now  tell  me,  can  you 
provide  a  couple  of  horses  for  Jem 
Brown  and  myself  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ?" 

"  Sure,  an*  can't  I  do  that  same, 
asy  as  any  lord's  gouty  slipper." 

"  Very  well.  Get  the  man  here, 
after  breakfast,  and  we'll  start  for 
this  Grimes's  Dam." 

"Yer  honour 'd  be  settlin'  that  wid 
Jem?" 

"  I  did  not;  but  he  said  he  was 
ready  to  be  guide  to  Bull  River, 
whenever  I  liked." 

Next  morning  the  hostess  ap- 
peared, and  not  Denis ;  when,  on 
asking  for  his  bill,  and  ordering  the 
promised  horses  to  be  sent  round, 
she  replied, 

"  Musha !  the  horses  are  to  the 
fore;  and  Jem  Brown,  belike." 

"Very  good.    Now  for  the  bill." 

"Denis  '11  settle  that  wid  yer 
honor." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He'll  be  looking  afther  the 
bastes,  sure,  I'll  show  yer  honour  the 
way." 

She  did.  And  as  they  were  going 
through  the  kitchen,  several  half- 
naked  youngsters  were  peering  out 
from  another  door. 

"  Arrah,  thin,"  said  the  mother, 
shaking  something  like  a  fist  at 
them,  "  it  isn't  forgittin  ye  I'll  be. 
Agh !  ye  spalpanes  !  to  be  showing 
yer  bits  o'  dhirty  faces  to  the  gintle- 
man  !  " 

The  dirty  faces,  and  the  bodies 
that  owned  them,  showed  more 
knowledge  of  perspective,  if  not 
also  of  prospective,  than  might  have 
been  predicted  at  their  age  and 
rating;  they  had  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  vanishing  point  ;  and 
did  not  hide  their  talent  under  a 
bushel. 

"  Stop,  stop,  Mrs.  Carroll;  I  must 
have  my  valise." 

"  Yer  honour  won't  be  more  nor  a 
couple  o'  days  away,  anyhow.  It's 


Denis  was  a  sayin'  so  this  blessed 
morning." 

•  "  That's  cool.    I  must  see  him." 

She  led  the  way,  outside  toward 
the  back  of  the  premises;  and  there 
he  found  three  horses,  Jem  Brown, 
and  Denis  evidently  prepared  for  a 
ride. 

«  Why,  Denis,  my  man,  what  does 
this  mean  ? " 

"  Sure,  lieutenant,  you  would  not 
be  thinking  to  go  there,"  pointing 
over  the  mountain,  "  with  only  that 
poor  crather  for  a  guide  ?  " 

"You  don't  know  the  road." 

"But  Jem  do  ;  an'  he  can  take 
the  pair  ov  us,  as  well  as  one." 

Smart,  of  course  saw  the  object ; 
Denis  Carroll  was  not  guide  but 
guard. 

"There  now!  up  wid  ye,  Jem. 
Yer  honour  '11  not  be  used  to  these 
saddles  ;  ye'li  find,  howsomedever, 
they're  the  rale  thing  in  this 
counthry.    Bate  pig-skin  intirely." 

To  the  unaccustomed  eye,  they 
were  comical  monstrosities.  A  huge 
and  high  peak,  "  fore  and  aft,"  as 
Denis  went  on  to  explain,  "to  be 
howldin  the  body  safe  ;  the  fore 
peak,  on  goin'  down  hill,  or  rayther 
down  precipice  ;  and  the  aft  peak, 
for  goin'  up  precipice.  Now,  ye  see, 
yer  honour,  widout  the  fore  peak,  ef 
ye' re  goin  down  the  steep,  ye'll  be 
on  the  baste's  neck,  an'  in  goin  up, 
of  rason  ye'll  be  on  his  buttocks  ; 
an'  holdin  on  for  the  bare  life,  wid 
the  bridle,  ye  might  be  pullin  the 
crather  slap  over,  and  so  come  in 
for  a  hurt." 

A  smile,  an  "  up  with  you, 
Denis,"  and  all  were  in  their  sad- 
dles, and  away,  over  hills  and  across 
valleys.  It  was  only  a  day's  ride, 
and  late  in  the  evening  they  sighted 
a  little  cluster  of  huts,  and  a  river 
brawling  over  a  rough  channel,  at 
some  distance  beyond. 

"  That  ere's  Grimes's  Dam,"  said 
Jem. 

They  were  riding  down  a  slight 
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incline — not  enough  to  try  the  virtue 
of  the  peaks — and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  close  to  the  huts.  Three  men 
were  standing  in  front  of  one  of 
them.  They  had  seen  the  horsemen 
advancing  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  were  greatly  puzzled  at  a 
circumstance  that  had  never  hap- 
pened to  them  before. 

"  The  foremost  man  there's 
Mister  Grimes,"  said  Jem,  6 i  dun  na 
knaw  the  tothers." 

The  horsemen  stopped  near  the 
hut  where  stood  the  three  men;  and, 
as  they  were  getting  off  their  sad- 
dles, Grimes  sung  out, 

"  Holloa,  Jem  !  what's  the  hunt?" 

"  Dun  na  knaw,  maister.  That 
gent  as  is  there  wanted  to  see 
Mister  Grimes;  so  I  up  and  tell  him 
I  cud  show  him  the  gate  he  should 
gae,  if  so  be  he'd  shell  out  summat." 

Lieutenant  Smart  walked  up  to 
the  man  pointed  out  as  Grimes. 

"You  are  Mr.  Grimes,  I  believe?" 

"  I  am  so,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not." 

Manner  had  very  little  effect  upon 
Smart,  and  he  continued  as  calmly 
as  under  the  most  amicable  recep- 
tion. 

"  I  have  come  from  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  you." 

"Very  gratifying,  I'm  sure;  very 
kind  and  flattering,  indeed.  No 
other  influence  brought  you  here — 
only  to  call  on  James  Grimes," 
sneered  that  apparently  desirable 
acquaintance.  "  Hi  !  I  say,  Hi  !  " 
shouted  he," where's  Paddy  Carroll? 
I've  seen  him  before,  any  how;  he'll 
be  able  to  tell  me  what's  a-foot." 

Denis  Carroll  was  a  prudent  man, 
as  well  as  a  grateful.  He  was 
fetching  a  compass  to  trace  what 
force  there  might  be,  out  of  sight; 
and  was  satisfied  the  three  men  al- 
ready seen,  composed  the  whole 
garrison.  He  brightened  up ;  be- 
came important  and  bustling. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Smart,  "I  may 
be  able  to  tell  you  as  well." 


Grimes  admired  his  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  A  Britisher,  like  myself,  eh  %  " 
"  Yes,    Mr.  Grimes  ;   a  British 
sailor  come  to  hold  a  palaver." 
"  Buried  the  tomahawk  % " 
"  Surely." 

"  Let  us  turn  inside,  then." 

And  so  they  all  did,  the  six  men 
filling  the  hut  inconveniently.  How- 
ever, they  found  seats  on  good, 
sound,  logs  of  timber;  there  was 
no  other  reposing  luxury  for  them. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Grimes,  you  and 
I  might  as  well  converse  alone.  You 
might  not  wish  another  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say." 

"Speak  out,  man;  Jem  and 
Through  the  World  are  old  acquaint- 
ances— eh,  Denis  Caroll  ?  and  these 

other  two  are  my  chums,  since  

never  mind  that.    Speak  freely." 

"You  know  Bill  Sweeps." 

The  owner  of  the  dam  did  not  quite 
expect  that.  Hurricanes  and  bom- 
shells  !  how  viciously  he  seized  with 
both  hands  a  thick  foxy  cap  he  had 
on  his  head;  dashed  it  to  the  ground; 
trampled  it  underfoot  in  his  rage; 
clenched  his  hands  ;  and  rolled 
through  his  curled  lips. 

"  I  do — I  do  !  "  and  his  red  eyes 
fairly  glowed. 

"  He  wrote  a  letter,"  continued 
Smart,  without  noticing  the  ami- 
able temper  of  Mr.  Grimes,  "  he 
wrote  a  letter,  a  few  months  since, 
dated  from  this  claim." 

"  He's  a  liar ;  and  never  did  any 
such  thing." 

"  I  have  seen  the  letter,  and  taken 
down  the  address — i  Grimes's  Dam, 
Bull  River,  Tuolumne  county.' 
Indeed,  I  have  a  copy  of  it." 

Grimes  laughed — after  his  fa- 
shion. 

"  And  who  may  you  be  that  are 
interested  in  the  biggest  villain  I 
know  ?  and  that's  a  wide  word  in 
these  parts." 

"I  am  Lieutenant  Smart,  come 
over  to  inquire  as  to  the  where- 
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abouts  of  Bill  Sweeps,  and  as  to  a 
letter  written  from  this  spot  by 
him.1' 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Smart  ;  he  never 
writ  letter  from  here  this  five  years 
or  more  ;  did  he,  Joe  ? "  and  he 
leered  with  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion at  the  individual  bearing  that 
name. 

Joe,  one  of  the  trio  that 
welcomed  the  newly-arrived,  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  what  we  must 
suppose  to  be  an  inherent  function 
of  puzzled  humanity ;  he  raised  his 
right  hand  to  his  head,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  a  clawing,  which  must  have 
forcibly  reminded  it  of  a  gardener 
with  his  iron-toothed  rake  doing  his 
best  to  settle  the  weeds.  After  the 
civilized  scratch  was  over — all  due 
rites  paid  to  the  genius  of  conside- 
ration— he  leered  back  at  Mr.  Grimes, 
and  held  his  peace. 

"  Now  I  think,  boys,  it  won't  be 
amiss  to  cheer  our  visitors  with  the 
bit  and  the  sup.  Come,  Paddy  Car- 
roll, you're  the  inn-keeping  son  of  a 
gun  that  can  do  it  first-rate,  while 
Mr.  Smart  and  myself  have  a  quiet 
talk  inside  there,"  pointing  to  a  door- 
way that  certainly  had  something  of 
a  door  in  it,  but  too  fragile  to  con- 
fine sound,  if  there  happened  to  be 
itching  ears  handy.  Paddy  nodded 
and  winked,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  nod  and  wink  could  say 

"  All  right,  me  hearty.  Go  along 
wid  ye." 

The  division  into  which  Smart 
and  Grimes  entered  was  evidently 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  latter. 

How  strange  are  some  of  the  phases 
of  humanity  !  I  think,  though,  we 
ought  to  read  civilized  humanity. 
The  feelings  of  the  savage  human 
are  more  uniform  than  ours.  Reason 
may  make  all  of  us  play  queer  tricks 
at  times;  but  when  we  add  the 
aberrations  of  a  civilized  refinement, 
solemnity  itself  will  find  some 
laughter-wrinkles  in  the  corners  of 
its  eyes — crow's  feet  of  fur. 


Here  was  a  man,  who,  although 
lie  had  never  committed  grievous 
crime,  saw  the  loathsome  thing, 
without  dread  and  without  abhor- 
rence, Avho  was  living  a  wild  life  in 
the  wilderness,  if  not  lawless  him- 
self, he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a  god- 
less population  ;  a  pariah  among 
classes  ;  mourned  for  only  at  home 
— a  home  in  the  old  country  ;  and 
yet  whose  sleeping  apartment 
betrayed  more  than  comfort  ; 
the  ornamented  iron  bedstead ; 
the  spring  mattress  ;  the  clean  and 
snow-white  covering;  the  curtain 
over  the  hole  of  a  window  at  the 
far  end  ;  the  dressing-table  under  it, 
with  comb,  brushes,  and  looking- 
glass  ;  an  arm-chair  and — a  sofa! — 
a  sofa  for  a  digger  in  a  hut  !  There 
wras  something  in  him — the  growing 
blossom  is  proof  of  a  root.  But  all 
this  might  be  considered  as  minis- 
tering only  to  the  animal ;  granted — 
a  tame  animal,  not  a  savage.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  were  other 
things  which  spoke  of  still  better 
life.  There  were  some  landscapes 
hanging  round  what  by  a  little  stretch 
of  imagination  might  be  called  the 
walls.  There  were  some  photo- 
graphs lying  on  the  table  and  on  an 
old  tool  box.  And,  strangest  of  all, 
there  was  a  flute,  and  some  sheets 
of  music,  thrust  out  one  end  of  the 
sofa. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  gratified  at 
Smart's  evident  surprise. 

"You  did  not  quite  expect  to 
meet  with  the  fine  arts  in  a  Califor- 
nian  butter's  bed-room,  Mr. Smart." 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not,"  and  he  took 
up  the  flute  ;  "  may  I  ?  " 

There  was  a  pleased  expression 
on  the  forbidding  countenance  before 
him  ;  and  the  sailor  played  a  little 
wild  and  plaintive  air. 

"Thank  you,  Lieutenant  Smart. 
You  are  the  first  gentleman  that  has 
treated  me  like  a  human  being  since 
— yes,  yes— a  waif  and  a  stray— a 
winged   seed   in    a  whirlwind— a 
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demon  ! — not  to  you — no — not  to 
you.  See  here;  a  volume  of  Shake- 
speare ;  I've  read  Caliban — so  have 
you.  Now  tell  me  more,  exactly 
why  are  you  here  V  " 

"I  find,  Mr.  Grimes,  that  Bill 
Sweeps  is  not,  nor  has  he  been  for 
some  years,  in  this  country.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  the  contrary.  A 
letter  has  been  received  by  a  gentle- 
man in  England  "  Grimes  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Sir  George  de la  Tour?" 

"  Good,  good,  good  !  "  exclaimed 
Smart,  jumping  up  ;  "  you  know  all 
about  it." 

'  'Did  you  not  come  over  because 
you  knew  that  ?  " 

"  When  I  started,  I  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  I  should  not 
find  him  on  this  very  spot." 

"You  seem  pretty  sharp,  Mr. 
Smart.  Don't  you  begin  to  see  day- 
light ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  some  motive,  he  got 
you  to  write  to  Sir  George  in  his 
name." 

"Isn't  it  plain,  why?  The  vil- 
lain's in  hiding;  most  likely  in 
France.  His  letter  to  me  is  from 
St.  Germain." 

"  In  France,  is  he  %  That  will  be 
news  in  England." 

"The  scoundrel's  sayings  are  not 
worth  a  broken  pipe,  nor  his  doings 
worth  one  of  the  splinters,  to  my 
mind." 

"  There  must  be  some  other  cause 
for  his  not  coming  here,  besides 
hiding  in  Europe.  Indeed,  I've 
heard  " 

"He  swindled  me  out  of  a 
fortune,"  broke  in  Grimes,  savage- 
ly;  "  the  mean,  sneaking  vil- 
lain!" 

M I  have  been  told  so,  since  I 
arrived  in  this  country.  But  let  us 
go  on  sure  grounds.  I  have  seen  the 
original  letter  to  Sir  George,  and 
have  a  copy  of  it." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?  " 

Smart  took  it  out  of  his  pocket- 


book,  and  gave  it.  Having  read  it, 
Grimes  observed, — 

"  That's  about  it.  Don't  be  angry, 
Mr.  Smart ;  but  before  I  showed  you 
what  I  am  going  to  show  you,  I 
wanted  to  be  satisfied  how  much 
you  really  knew.  It  amounts  then 
to  this :  —  that  he  either  has  in 
reality,  or  fancies  he  has,  got  hold 
of  a  secret  by  which  he  would 
appear  to  have  a  grasp  on  his  former 
master's  family;  and,  for  some  reason 
or  other  of  his  own,  does  not  wish, 
or  dares  not  appear  openly,  to  de- 
mand a  bribe  from  Sir  George  de  la 
Tour  for  betraying  it;  and  you  seek 
to  verify  or  refute  this.  He  was 
always  a  double-dealing  rascal,  and 
not  easy  to  track.  But  how  Sir 
George  is  mixed  up  in  the  transac- 
tion, I  don't  understand.  Now  see 
here."  He  went  to  a  large  box 
which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  took  out  a  goodly-sized 
leather  case,  from  which  he  extracted 
several  papers.  Opening  one  of 
them,  he  said, — 

"There's  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me, 
with  a  copy  of  what  I  was  to  write, 
or  get  written,  to  Sir  George.  Read 
it."  And  Smart  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  dear  and  valued  old  Chum, — 
]  am  going  to  try  if  I  cannot  make  up 
for  the  conduct  I  was  guilty  of  when  I 
left  California.  I  have  what  I  consider 
the  certainty  of  a  good  haul ;  not  less 
than  10,000/.  most  likely  more.  I  will 
give  my  word,  most  solemnly,  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  netted,  I  will  come  over  to 
the  old  place,  and  divide  it  with  you 
honourably.  It  may  be  the  nest-egg  of 
a  million  for  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
seen  openly  in  the  affair  just  now,  but 
send  you  the  enclosed  sketch  of  a  letter, 
which  I  should  be  glad  you  got  copied, 
sinking  the  language  as  an  additional 
precaution,  if  by  any  chance  the  scheme 
should  fail — though  it  hardly  can.  Send 
it  according  to  the  address  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  when  you  get  a  reply,  enclose 
it  to  me,  William  Sweeps,  Poste  Res- 
tante,  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye,  France. 
And  now,  my  fine  fellow,  I  think  there's 
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a  good  time  coming,  without  waiting 
much  longer  for  it.    Thy  old  chum, 
"B.  S  

He  returned  it  to  Grimes,  who 
observed, — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for 
a  choice  morsel  of  flummery  ?  Come 
here  and  divide !  The  joke  may 
cost  you  dear  yet,  Master  Sweeps. 
However,  I  had  the  letter  sent,  as 
you  know — one  of  those  men  in  the 
next  room  copied  it.  Perdition 
light  on  the  smooth  villain  !  he  may 
find  himself  noosed  some  fine  day, 
when  he's  not  thinking  of  it.  Take 
care,  Bill ;  you  robbed  James  Grimes; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that  pleasant 
freak,  you  want  to  make  a  tool  of 
him,  do  you?"  and  what  there  was 
of  forehead  almost  disappeared  be- 
tween his  hair  and  his  eyebrows. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  character 
that  would  cheat  you  out  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  trade  transaction, 
yet  would  shrink  with  horror  at  the 
idea  of  sliding  one  of  your  egg- 
spoons  into  his  pocket.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  big  thief  looking  down 
upon  the  little  thief;  it  is  skill  v. 
simple  larceny,  a  finer-drawn  dis- 
tinction than  honour  warrants,  what- 
ever law  may  do.  Let  us  mind  we 
don't  tread  on  the  shaking  edge  of 
the  precipice  and  fall  over,  buried 
in  the  sin.  A  being  of  fierce  pas- 
sions, the  man  who  thwarted  them  in 
James  Grimes  must  look  well  to  his 
goings-out  and  comings-in.  But  he 
was  not  all  evil.  Who  is?  Nay, 
he  was  far  from  it  ;  though,  as  I  said 
before,  under  pressure  of  severe  pro- 
vocation, he  might  not  have  hesitated 
at  crime. 

Smart  not  only  gave  him  no 
offence,  but,  noting  his  better  part, 
had  touched  his  feelings;  and  besides, 
he  happened  to  come  at  a  lucky 
time.  The  weather,  which  so  com- 
monly swoops  down  like  a  huge  bird 
of  prey  and  bears  off  in  a  few 
hours  the  persevering  miner's  work 
of  many  months,  had   that  year 


spared  the  labours  of  Bull  Eiver; 
and  Grimes  was  iu  a  proportionate 
state  of  exultation.  The  worst  of 
the  season  was  past,  and  he  should 
resume  operations,  when  the  fine 
weather  came,  without  the  additional 
outlay  of  a  dollar  for  repairs. 

"  Have  you  any  objection,  Mr. 
Grimes,  to  give  me  that  letter  of 
instructions  and  promises  you  just 
now  allowed  me  to  read  ?  " 

"It  may  be  valuable  to  me  ; 
what  wrould  be  the  use  of  it  to 
you  ?  " 

6i  It  might  serve  to  identify  the 
writer.'' 

"  Has  he  done  anything  in  Europe 
to  lay  himself  under  the  lash  of  the 
law?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  but  that 
letter  creates  suspicions." 

" No  doubt  it  does  ;  and  lam  sure  he 
is  in  some  fix.  Now,  Lieutenant 
Smart,  I'll  show  you  what  kind  of 
stuff  James  Grimes  is  made  of ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  him  ;  and 
we've  all  two  parts,  the  good  and 
the  evil — the  difference  is,  the  differ- 
ence of  distribution,  {hat's  all,  just 
as  in  one  rock-pocket  we  find  a 
ccuple  of  ounces  of  gold,  and  in 
another,  looking  exactly  like  it,  a 
couple  of  grains.  You  are  the  first 
gentleman  I  have  seen  for  years ; 
the  first,  that  for  still  more  years, 
has  treated  me  as  well  as  he  would 
his  dog.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You 
regard  me  as  something  more  de- 
serving than  a  dog.  I  know  you 
do.  Very  well  ;  you  shall  have  the 
letter  on  one  condition — that  if  it 
prove  of  value,  you  shall  send  a 
cheque  in  my  favour,  to  any  banker 
in  San  Francisco,  for  such  amount  as 
it  may  be  considered  worth." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Grimes,  you  have  no 
security." 

"  I  have  ;  the  old,  old  letter  of 
recommendation — the  countenance." 

u  What  could  you  recover  upon 
that  ? "  and  Smart  could  not  help 
smiling. 
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<c  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  a 
gentleman's  and  an  officer's  word  of 
honour." 

l<  Which  I  give  you  freely,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and  add 
better  than  that — a  Christian  man's 
pledge." 

Grimes  folded  his  hands  together, 
and  sat  silent  for  several  minutes. 
Was  there  a  hovering  angel  near 
who  snatched  the  prayer  and  bore  it 
on  high  ? 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smart,  thank 
you.  You've  done  me  good.  There 
is  the  letter.  And  now  let  us  go 
and  see  what  Fat  Carroll  has  been 
preparing  for  us.  One  word  only 
first — if,  after  having  ate,  and  drank, 
and  slept,  you  want  any  knowledge 
in  the  morning  which  I  can  give,  let 
me  hear  it." 

They  ate,  and  they  drank,  and 
they  slept  ;  and  that  is  as  much  as 
many  of  us  do  whose  chin-elevation 
is  higher  than  the  h utters  of  Bull 
River,  or  their  guest. 

And  here  we  must  leave  the  small 
humble  party  collected  at  Grimes's 
Dam  for  the  present,  and  show  the 
reader  cause  for  the  title  *of  our 
story. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

As  was  said  in  our  first  number, 
Ravensholm,  whose  abbots  were 
among  the  proudest  of  England's 
hierarchy,  was  one  of  the  monastries 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  sub- 
sequently, towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  granted  to  Nicho- 
las Chudleigh,  first  Baron  Ravens- 
holm.  He  was  a  relative  of  Bacon's, 
with  much  of  his  powerful  mind, 
without  his  servility. 

On  this  gentleman  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  newly-granted  domain  a 
remarkable  prophecy  is  said  to  have 
been  uttered,  or  rather  recorded,  in 
a  mysterious  manner.  It  was  nailed 
to  a  tree  in  the  park,  and  written  on 
u  piece  of  parchment  so  caligraphi- 


cally  ornamented  as  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  the  Church  which  once 
reigned  supreme  in  that  country, 
and  which  was  famous  for  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  Whether  the 
words  now  extant  are  original,  or 
whether  some  rhymster  of  a  later 
time  translated  them  into  more 
modern  phrase,  is  not  known.  It  is 
generally  received,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly, as  our  great-grandmother  in 
her  great-granddaughter's  dress. 
Though  the  actual  prophecy  cannot 
be  doubted,  the  language  is  not  that 
of  an  early  date,  and  I  can  only  give 
it  as  now  preserved  in  the  family. 

"  If  the  raven  watch, 
And  the  raven  hatch, 

Unharmed  till  the  lightning's  stroke, 
The  Chudleigh  tower 
And  the  Chudleigh  power 

Shall  root  like  the  forest  oak  ; — 
But  if  one  of  the  name 
Should  a  young  raven  tame — 

A  fledgling  reft  from  the  old  Chud- 
leigh crest — 

Woe,  woe  to  that  race  ! 
Dishonour — disgrace ! 

To  perish  at  last  in  the  serpent's  nest." 

Such  is  the  Legend  of  Ravens- 
holm. 

A  spreading  beech-tree  is  the 
family  crest ;  and  the  motto,  "  Sub 
tegmine  fagi"  is  singularly  consist- 
ent with  the  legendary  lore  of  this  its 
earlier  day.  Many  a  majestic  tree 
of  the  species  adorned  Ravensholm 
Park  when  the  owner  and  the  place 
were  alike  in  title,  and  long  before. 
In  the  times  of  the  first  baron  one 
of  these  trees  was  particularly  strik- 
ing for  its  size  and  vigorous  growth. 
It  had  been  for  years,  and  commonly 
believed  for  centuries,  the  building- 
place  of  a  pair  of  ravens—  the  self- 
same pair,  it  was  said — birds  of 
longevity  and  ill  omen. 

The  croakers — not  the  ravens,  but 
the  elderly  ladies  of  both  sexes  who 
had  the  happiness,  to  us  at  any  rate, 
and  probably  to  themselves,  to  flour- 
ish in  that  rusty  period — marvelled 
at  the  coincidence  of  the  Chudleigh 
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crest  and  the  famed  beech-trees  of 
the  abbey;  and  they  went  about 
boding  dire  evil  to  the  lay  successors 
of  the  ancient  abbacy.  They  had 
paid  a  visit  of  generations  to  the 
worms  before  the  place  knew  a 
stranger. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  be- 
twixt the  schoolmaster  and  the 
palmy  days  of  Ravensholm  many  a 
sea,  and  a  plain,  and  a  mountain, 
intervened.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  he  was  a  myth.  At  best,  he 
was  shut  up  between  four  walls,  a 
fine  example  of  hermit-learning, 
scornfully  regarding  knowledge  dif- 
fused. He  was  not  within  shaking- 
hands  distauce  of  the  multitude. 
Let  us  take  heed  in  our  own  gene- 
ration, lest  by  shutting  our  eyes  the 
enemy  take  advantage.  Ware  de- 
nominationalism  ! 

The  reign  of  superstition  was  long 
in  the  house  of  Chudleigh,  and  so 
long  were  these  fate-fraught  birds 
protected  by  its  lords.  Such  was 
the  saying  of  popular  belief.  Most 
likely  the  lords  thought  no  more  of 
the  birds  than  the  birds  thought  of 
the  lords.  The  legend  was,  how- 
ever, handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  if  not  respected 
by  all,  its  veracity  remained  untried  ? 

Of  course,  civilization  has  crushed 
out  superstition.  What  then  of 
modern  spiritualism?  We  no  longer 
believe  the  tests  of  Roman  augurs — 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  Rome. 
Why  not — since  we  adopt  other 
follies  almost,  perhaps  altogether, 
as  grave,  and  quite  as  stupid  ? 

Many  were  the  lords  of  Chud- 
leigh who  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  their  sovereign  and  their  equals, 
no  less  than  by  their  inferiors.  Pity 
so  fair  a  thing  should  fade  !— then 
our  ownership  of  humanity  must 
be  a  pity,  for  everything  human 
must  fade.  The  only  pity  about  it 
at  all,  is  the  laziness  that  stops  our 
struggling  as  we  might,  and  with  all 
our  might,  against  the  fading. 


At  length  there  arose  a  youthful 
scion  of  the  race'  who  struggled 
against  nothing  but  good.  An  ami- 
able person  he  was,  who  laughed 
everything  to  scorn,  even  his  very 
vices,  on  the  principle  of  a  misinter- 
preted fact,"  that  all  is  vanity."  The 
warning  prophecy  of  his  house — the 
legend  of  his  race — came  in  for  its 
share  of  ridicule. 

It  was  the  twaddle  of  old  ;  the 
laughable  nightcap  on  the  empty 
skull  of  the  head  of  his  race,  and  of 
the  heads  of  the  dependants  of  that 
race,  and  of  every  believing  head  of 
the  countryside.  He  would  show 
them  all  what  fools  they  were,  and 
what  daring  was.  He  would  take 
one  of  the  young  birds.  He  would 
do  something  for  posterity,  in  quite 
a  generous  way,  while  he  lived  ;  he 
would  be  known  to  that  posterity  as 
chief  actor  in  the  farce  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Ravens.  He  would  let  people 
know  something  about  upsetting 
fears  and  civilizing  feathers.  What 
did  he  care  about  two-legged  things, 
whether  the  legs  ended  in  claws  or 
toes?  What  did  he  care  about  any- 
thing ?  The  character  is  an  ever- 
green. A  boy  had  asked  him  for  a 
young  raven,  that  he  might  tame  it ; 
and  he  should  have  it.  The  boy  had 
hinted  he  dared  not  do  it ;  he,  a 
Chudleigh,  dared  not  do  it!  The 
Evil  One  love3  that  phrase — "dared 
not ; "  it  grates  harshly  against  the 
bit  of  flesh  claimed  by  Satan,  especi- 
ally when  accompanied  by  a  half- 
hidden,  half-revealed  sneering  grin. 
That  clenches  the  matter.  It  is 
easier  to  do  than  to  bear;  especially 
where  the  brain  has  changed  places 
with  the  skull,  and  lies  exposed  for 
every  daw  to  peck  at.  The  ancient 
gardener,  grey-headed  Tom  Halli- 
day,  was  the  comment — he  became 
young  Edward  Chudleigh's  con- 
fidant. 

Tom  Halliday  was  one  of  those 
acquisitions  seldom  idle  in  his  voca- 
tion, never,  indeed,  unless  disabled 
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by  illness,  or  to  fulfil  some  of  the 
errant  wishes  of  the  family ;  for  in 
his  mind  there  was  only  one  de- 
serving the  name  by  pre-eminence — 
the  old  stock  of  the  Chudleighs. 
The  sovereign  was  the  mushroom, 
the  Barons  of  Ravensliolm  the 
truffles;  species  of  the  same  genus — 
the  first  at  the  lower  end,  the  second 
at  the  upper.  It  is  a  pleasant  re- 
miniscence, and,  alas !  I  am  afraid, 
little  more  than  a  reminiscence. 
Some  of  the  noblest  of  earth's  life  is 
extinct,  and  other  fast  becoming  so. 
I  fear  the  Hallidays  are  of  them — 
the  simple,  the  faithful  Hallidays. 
Is  it  the  fault  of  master  or 
man? 

66  Come  here,  Tom,  and  listen  to 
me.  Leave  those  stupid  daisy 
things  alone  for  a  bit,  can't  you? 
Look'ee,  old  boy,  I  want  one  of 
those  young  ravens and  his 
sinister  thumb  was  bent  back  over 
his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  nest. 

The  old  servitor  of  three  genera- 
tions was  horror-struck  on  hearing 
the  projected  raid  against  the 
ravens  so  deliberately  proposed. 

"  You  be  sure/y  a  joking,  Measter 
Edard  !"  said  he,  with  as  strong  a 
provincial  accent  as  ever  fell  in 
sweet  strains  on  provincial  maiden's 
ear.  "  Ye  would  na  harum  the 
ravens — ye  would  na,  now  !  "  and 
the  "  daisy  things  "  again  began  to 
receive  his  care. 

But  the  ear  of  Chudleigh's  cadet 
— the  Hon.  Edward — was  neither 
feminine  nor  provincial,  in  an  edu- 
cational sense  at  least,  and  he  heard 
nothing  musically  sweet  in  old 
Tom's  voice. 

44  It's  Dick  Driver  wants  one, 
and  he  must  have  it,"  was  Edward 
Chudleigh's  ultimatum. 

Without  ceasing  his  labour,  in- 
deed labouring  more  energetically, 
the  old  man  groaned, — 

"  Remember,  Measter  Edard,  re- 
member the  fearful'  saying — 


'  If  the  reaven  watch, 
And  the  reaven  hatch, 
Unharmed  till  the  lightnings  stroake,' 

why,  well,  Measter  Edard;"  and 
striking  his  spade  hard  into  the 
ground,  while  crossing  his  arms 
over  the  top  of  it,  he  went  on, 
"  but  as  sure  as  this  spead's  a  spead 
— and  a  right  good  un  it  be,  thof  it 
were  mead  by  my  own  sister's  son — 
4  If  one  o'  the  neame 
Should  a  young  reaven  teame  1 "  ■ 

"Ay,  ay,"  interrupted  the 
youngster,  "  all  right,  I've  heard 
that  humbug,  usque  ad,  as  we  say 
in  the  classics.  But  /  don't  want 
the  black  brute — it's  for  Dick 
Driver,  I  tell  you." 

The  old  gardener  insinuated  his 
rough  hand  under  the  right  side  of 
his  hat,  seemingly  with  the  delibe- 
rate intention  of  tilting  it  up  and 
letting  it  quietly  roll  to  the  ground. 
If  so,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
ceeding. His  next  operation  was 
to  stare  very  intently  at  some  air- 
drawn  picture  which  he  saw  before 
him,  faithfully  representing  a  giant 
raven  glaring  upon  a  human  skull, 
while  a  baron's  coronet  crumbled  at 
its  side.  He  passed  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  and  presently  observed, 
with  the  deliberation  of  a  profound 
thinker, — 

"  There  be  summat  i'  what  you 
say,  faiks  there  be  !  I  niver  thowt 
o'  that!"  and  the  twist  of  his  nose, 
and  the  depression  of  his  eyelids, 
were  wonderfully  knowing. 

Now  of  all  the  provocations  to 
merriment  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  acquainted,  I  don't  think  there  is 
one  that  beats  a  foolish  old  man 
with  a  knowing  leer  of  maudling 
intelligence  playing  about  his 
wrinkles.  It  affected  the  boy  ap- 
plausively,  of  which  he  there  and 
then  gave  three  satisfactory  evi- 
dences— a  slap  on  the  back  that 
nearly  brought  tears  into  the 
ancient's  eyes,  his  cap  in  the  air, 
and  his  lun  js. 
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"  Hurra,  Tom,  hurra !  that's 
jolly.  I'll  never  again  call  an  old 
twaddler*  a  fool — always  excepting 
the  governor." 

Tom  winked  extensively  at  his 
companion — a  sort  of  pleasant, 
deprecatory  wink  ;  at  least,  he  in- 
tended it  for  a  wink  ;  but  the  left 
eye  remained  closed  till  one  might 
count  twenty,  which,  by  halving  his 
vision,  doubled  its  acuteness,  ac- 
cording to  certain  matrimonial 
arguments.  Curious.  As  friend 
Hailiday's  eye  gradually  re-opened, 
he  continued,— 

"  I'll  lend  ye  a  hand,  Measter 
Edard.  By  gosh  !  we'll  cheat  the 
prophecy  and  jockey  the  reavens, 
cunning  as  they  be.  How  th'  owld 
women  will  stare,  sure/z/  !"  and  he 
chuckled,  with  a  broad,  senile  glee, 
at  the  facetious  notion  of  making 
the  old  women  open  their  eyes. 
But  he  suddenly  became  serious. 

"  What  of  my  lord,  your  father, 
Measter  Edard?" 

"  Him  !  he  minds  them  as  much 
as  I  mind  that  plant;"  and  he 
switched  off  the  head  of  a  flowering 
shrub  close  to  him. 

I  never  saw  human  being  wan- 
tonly destroy  a  blossom,  that  I 
could  cordially  take  to  heart  and 
home.  There  always  seemed  to 
me  evidence  of  a  greater  amount  of 
low  savagery  in  damaging  the  in- 
animate than  the  animate.  If  this 
be  cruel,  that  is  more  intensely 
mean ;  and  meanness  is  so  abomi- 
nably contemptible,  we  can  hardly 
stop  to  argue  with  it;  whereas 
cruelty,  involving  higher  crime, 
might  possibly  yield  to  remonstrance 
that  would  slip  off  meanness,  be- 
cause of  its  more  slimy  hide. 

The  deed  was  soon  done.  Of 
two  birds,  one  was  taken  from  its 
nest  in  the  "  wizard  beech,"  as  it 
was  called,  in  allusion  to  the  tradi- 
tion. Despite  his  sarcasm  on  the 
old  women,  and  placing  but  doubt- 
ful confidence  in  the  profundity  of 


his  own  wink,  the  gardener  watched 
the  tree  early  and  late,  with  a 
certain  share  of  anxiety  he  cared 
not  to  own ;  for  though  the  ab- 
stracted bird  had  been  given  to 
Dick  Driver — a  hanger-on  in  the 
stable-yard,  who  generally  had  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  quite  indepen- 
dent of  natural  contrivance — young 
Edward  Chudleigh  was  daily 
making  a  pet  of  it,  and  fear  stole 
into  the  heart  of  poor  Tom 
Halliday. 

However  honest  ignorance  may 
be,  it  is  easily  imposed  upon.  It  is 
the  grand  pabulum  of  artifice. 
Agitators,  religious,  political,  or 
private,  deal  largely  in  the  raw 
material,  working  it  up  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  fabrics  in  a  manu- 
factory from  which  the  public  is 
carefully  excluded.  TJn  secreto  es 
un  peligro,  says  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb. Yes,  a  secret  is  a  danger — 
dangerous  to  the  many,  if  profitable 
to  the  one;  the  many  may  be 
pounded  to  a  jelly,  while  the  one 
sits  aloof  and  directs  the  fray. 
O  rare  ! 

Ten  days  after  the  transaction 
regarding  the  legend,  seeing 
"Measter  Edard,"  as  he  always 
called  him,  going  toward  the  brook, 
with  his  fishing-rod,  Tom  made  him 
a  mysterious  signal — nothing  to  do 
with  Peter  Simple's,  but  a  kind  of 
timid,  suppressed  beckoning,  as  if 
the  brain  were  in  one  key,  and  the 
hand  in  another.  Action  and  in- 
telligence by  no  means  always  go 
together. 

The  boy—he  had  seen  twenty 
fishing  seasons,  however — stopped 
till  Halliday  came  up. 

"  Well,  old  spade,  and  what  now  ? 
Has  the  raven  we  left  tumbled  out 
of  its  nest  and  broken  its  ugly 
neck?" 

Tom  shook  his  head,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  "  wizard  beech"  with 
the  conventional  solemnity  of  the 
supernatural  sheet- wrapped  ghost, 
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muttered,  in  anything  but  the  ah- 
poor-creature's  tone  of  the  past, — 

"  They've  desarted  the  tree,  sure 
enough,  Measter  Edard.  I've  niver 
set  eyes  on  'em  sin'  ye  took  the 
fledglin' ;  'tother  maun  be  stearved 
to  death ; "  and  a  very  visible 
shudder  trembled  through  his  old 
frame. 

"  Then  perhaps  the  elderly  ladies 
may  have  the  best  of  it,  after  all," 
laughed  the  youngster.  "  We'll 
soon  see  how  the  other  gets  on and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  stand- 
ing under  the  tree. 

Edward  Chudleigh  mounted  to 
the  nest.  The  remaining  bird  was 
dead — dead  from  hunger  ;  deserted 
by  its  parents,  dying  miserably. 
He  tossed  it  down,  and  it  fell  close 
to  Halliday,  whose  bravery  was  cer- 
tainly not  exaggerated  into  its 
vice — rashness.  He  backed  some 
paces,  keeping,  however,  his  front 
well  to  the  foe.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  dead  bird,  which  seemed 
somehow  to  quiver  strangely  before 
them,  and  to  multiply  itself  in  a 
peculiarly  weird  and  indistinct  way  ; 
his  cheeks  blanched  ;  his  teeth  took 
the  office  of  his  tongue,  and  chat- 
tered. Presently  his  look  became 
unsteady ;  he  was  dead  beat,  and, 
sighing  heavily,  murmured,  in  deep 
tones, — 

66  The  prophecy  has  begun  to 
work — the  prophecy  has  begun  to 
work !  Luck's  gaed  fra  Raven  s- 
holm.  Cum'ee  down,  cum'ee  down, 
Measter  Edard ; "  and  his  hands 
were  clenched  before  him  in  the 
tightness  of  a  repentance  all  the 
more  agonizing  because  of  no  avail ; 
while  down  came  the  master  de- 
linquent, laughing  at  the  old 
servitor's  fears,  and  spurned  the 
dead  bird  with  his  foot,  as  he  passed 
on  to  the  brook. 

Whatever  sense  Tom  Halliday 
ever  possessed,  he  had  let  it  drop. 
He  now  picked  up  some  of  it, 
slowly,    laboriously,    and,   as  he 


watched  the  young  man,  sighed 
rather  than  said, — 

"  I  have  heard  tell  as  the  fisher- 
man— barring  the  thief  of  a  poacher 
— is  niver  guv  up  to  bad  ways." 

With  a  deep  inspiration,  a  ner- 
vous shake  of  the  head,  and  a  "God 
help  him ! "  he  went  on  to  the 
gardens,  turning  ever  and  anon  to 
regard  the  fisher,  as  if  he  expected 
a  prodigious  hundred-years-old 
pike  to  leap  from  the  waters  and 
pull  him  down,  down,  down  to  per- 
dition. 

The  object  of  this  agreeable  ex- 
pectation put  his  rod  together  as  he 
went  along,  and  sang  aloud — 

AN  ANGLER'S  SONG. 
Ye  lovers  of  angling, 
And  haters  of  wrangling, 

Come  hither  and  list  to  my  lay  ; 
I  sing  of  a  sport 
Which  the  wise*will  court 

Till  King  Death  lay  claim  to  their  clay. 
The  rod  that  I  wave 
Is  no  pedagogue's  slave, 

The  dunce  may  survey  it  with  smiles  ; 
For  no  horrid  pickle, 
To  add  to  its  tickle, 

Its  round,  polished  surface  defiles. 
To  cast  the  light  fly 
O'er  streams  is  a  joy 

Unknown  to  that  creature,  the  book- 
worm ; 

He  glories  in  nought, 
Save  another's  thought — 

I  glory  in  being  a  hook-worm. 
Old  Euclid  may  shine 
In  angles  divine, 

And  prattle  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
My  angle,  however, 
If  angular,  never 

Would  be  a  right  angle  for  me. 
Lines  of  verse,  'tis  said, 
Proceed  from  the  head, 

And  the  mental  palate  regale  ; 
Then  what  can  exceed 
The  poet's  bright  deed? — 

Lines  of  hair  from  a  horse's  tail. 
Perchance  at  college, 
In  search  of  knowledge, 

Tom  shone  a  dandified  dangler, 
Cajoling  with  pun 
Old  Don  and  young  Dun, 

He  may  still  be  senior  (wr)  angler. 
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Hurra,  then,  hurra  ! 

For  the  anglers  gay, 
And  wends  to  the  brook  with  his  tackle ; 

He  laughs  at  all  evil, 

Throws  care  to  the  devil, 
And  shakes  off  the  world's  iron  shackle. 

Ity  this  time  lie  had  arrived  at 
his  intended  fishing  station,  selected 
his  flies,  soaked  his  casting-line, 
and  then  set  to  work. 

Scarcely  was  the  sport  began, 
when  thunder  boomed  at  a  dis- 
tance. Presently  a  few  heavy  drops 
of  rain  pattered  in  the  water. 
Vividly  flashed  the  lightning  ; 
nearer  growled  the  thunder.  The 
rain  fell  in  a  torrent;  the  gale 
raged  with  unwonted  fury ;  and 
Edward  Chudleigh  crept  into  an  old 
bath-house,  on  the  margin  of  a  pond 
through  which  the  brook  ran.  In  this 
shelter  lie  remained,  while  flash  suc- 
ceeded flash  and  peal  followed  peal 
with  awful  rapidity.  It  was  the 
heaviest  storm  that  had  passed  over 
the  district  in  the  memory  of 
living  man.  Its  duration  was  short, 
but  when  the  down-pour  ceased,  and 
the  clouds  dispersed,  the  fisher 
found  the  water  unfit  for  his  sport, 
and  he  returned  in  no  pleasant  mood 
to  the  abbey. 

At  the  very  first  thunder-growl 
that  reached  him,  sorrowing  Halli- 
day  looked  up  at  the  sky — no  con- 
solation there ;  he  looked  down  on 
the  earth  —  no  consolation  there. 
Big  rain-drops  were  falling  fast,  and 
drops  of  fear,  quite  as  big,  stood 
on  his  own  brow.  They  were 
not  drops  of  fear  in  the  meaning  of 
timidity — of  bodily  apprehension — 
but  of  terror,  intense  terror,  at  con- 
sequences beyond  his  own  injury, 
to  which  he  had  been  a  miserable 
accessary.  He  hid  himself  away 
in  his  own  tool-house  for  shelter,  sat 
down  on  a  bag  of  shreds,  reached 
out  for  a  small  volume  that  lay  on  a 
bench,  opened  it,  and  read,  as  the 
first  line  he  saw — 

u  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 


A  blinding  flash  and  a  terrific 
peal  at  that  moment  startled  even 
stout  and  fearless  hearts. 

An  hour  later,  one  seeking  the 
head  gardener  found  him  still  seated 
on  the  same  bag  of  shreds,  and 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  tool- 
house,  a  serious,  but  not  a  sad,  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  the  open  Bible 
beside  him — dead. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  rape  of  the  ravens  did  not 
prosper,  except  where  Rumour 
blew  beguiling  blasts. 

It  was  very  generally  understood 
— from  tremulous  whisper  to  drun- 
ken shout — that  Dick  Driver's  bird 
had  been  taken  from  the  wizard  tree 
by  one  of  Lord  Ravensholm's  sons  ; 
that  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  malig- 
nant gnome,  that  the  storm  was  the 
result  of  some  diabolical  brew,  that 
Tom  Halliday  had  been  struck  dead 
by  the  Great  Enemy  in  person,  and 
that  a  creature  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  horned  raven, 
with  something  curious  about  its 
claws,  had  pecked  out  the  eyes  of 
the  sinning  Chudleigh. 

The  greatest  despot  in  the  world 
is  imagination  ruling  over  unculti- 
vated mind.  So  it  ever  is.  The 
grain  of  truth  and  the  bushel  of 
chaff  is  confined  neither  to  age  nor 
station.  Oddly  enough,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  legend  on 
which  all  this  bosh  was  founded 
was  so  far  confirmed,  that  one  of 
the  birds  had  been  reft  from  its  nest 
before  the  lightning's  stroke,  for, 
during  the  storm  spoken  of  in  the 
kst  chapter,  the  fatal  tree — the  crest 
of  the  Chudleighs — had  been  struck 
with  lightning. 

The  rich  and  luscious  fruits  of  all 
Alexander's  mighty  conquests,  his 
unequalled  power  on  earth,  his  fill- 
ing the  cow's  horns  of  an  early 
period,  the  post-horns  of  a  later,  and 
the  railway  whistle-pipes  of  a  later 
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still;  the  reward  of  this  vast,  earthly 
fame  was  tears,  tears  !  the  petty, 
puny  sorrow  of  a  warrior-heart 
stricken  down  by  success.  What 
must  be  the  foundation  of  a  pros- 
perity producing  such  an  effect  ? 
The  Christian  can  answer,  the  moral- 
ist can  answer,  and  the  no-Christian 
and  the  no-moralist  can  answer  too. 
It  is  not  every  stomach  that  is  worth 
its  bread-and-butter,  nor  every  suc- 
cess that  deserves  to  be  successful. 
When  the  cold  winds  of  life  nip  one 
to  the  very  marrow,  wrap  up  in 
the  cosy  fur  of  conscious  right.  Can 
we  ?    We  are  free  agents. 

Edward  Chudleigh  could  have 
done,  or  left  undone.  He  did  !  and 
even  before  his  return  to  the  abbey 
his  father  had  heard  the  story  of  his 
doing.  One  of  the  under  keepers, 
who  had  a  great  aptitude  for  making 
opportunity  his  god,  took  advantage 
of  the  storm  to  examine  certain  ap- 
pliances he  had  furtively  put  down 
for  the  capture  of  fish  in  one  of  the 
ponds.  He  was  engaged  in  this 
congenial  performance  of  duty  when 
the  crowning  flash  and  crash  from 
the  thunder- cloud  came.  The  cow- 
ardly poacher,  who  was  bending 
over  the  edge  of  the  pond,  was  so 
startled  that  he  slipped  on  the  wet 
grass,  and  trying  the  revocare  gradum 
trick — the  downhill  recovery — tum- 
bled head  foremost  into  the  water. 
He  screeched  for  mercy — he  felt  he 
was  going  down,  and  had  good  rea- 
son to  screech.  He  roared  to  be 
pulled  out;  the  handiest  thing  to  him 
was  what  heard  him  not — the  storm 
— and  that  did  not  help  him  by  the 
smallest  fraction  in  the  world.  After 
a  laudable  amount  of  sputtering — 
it  was  but  fresh  water,  though  to  be 
sure  a  morsel  of  pond- weed  might 
have  stuck  in  his  gills — he  made 
some  desperate  clutches  at  the  slip- 
pery bank,  to  the  great  derange- 
ment of  his  temper  ;  proof  that  his 
fear  was  past  for  the  moment. 
He  made  but  little  upward  way, 


however,  and  to  help  him  on  his 
road  began  to  devote  his  eyes  in  a 
very  unpleasant  way  to  other  re- 
gions. This  did  not  assist  him  much, 
and  he  struggled  on.  But  he  did 
manage  to  crawl  out  at  last,  and 
while  he  was  pulling  himself  up  by 
tufts  of  grass,  his  legs  still  in  the 
pond,  he  happened  to  look  beyond 
the  bank.  Like  cowards  in  general, 
he  was  superstitious  in  the  highest 
degree,  and,  like  wrong-doers  in 
general,  the  creaking  of  his  own 
shoes  would  drive  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  alarm,  in  which  spell  and 
omen  danced  the  grotesque  measure 
of  reality  run  mad.  What  does  he 
see  now?  The  stricken  tree  was 
before  him.  Instead  of  sliding  back, 
he  shut  his  •  eyes  tight,  and  with 
great  spasmodic  efforts  presently 
found  himself  high,  if  not  dry. 

It  was  this  man  who,  in  his  fright 
at  the  storm  and  the  scathed  tree, 
told  the  major-domo,  and  that  im- 
portant sleeper,  in  yet  greater  but 
more  solemn  fright,  as  became  his 
office,  went,  as  wise  men  do,  directly 
to  head  quarters,  and  told  the  mas- 
ter— that  is  to  say,  the  second  mas- 
ter in  the  establishment,  himself 
taking  first  rank. 

The  Lord  of  Ravensholm  was  a 
fine,  aristocratic-looking  old  man, 
rather  cold,  which  he  called  pro- 
priety, and  rather  proud,  which  he 
called  dignity.  People  will  mistake 
these  matters  so  !  But  the  mistakes 
are  only  the  heritage  of  position,  not 
of  conviction — the  growth  of  circum- 
stances, not  spontaneous. 

Is  there  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
want  of  sound  in  the  sudden  pause 
of  the  storm  ?  in  the  unexpected 
stillness  of  a  thousand  tongues  ? 
Yes,  the  brooding  of  an  angry  out- 
break. Indignation  was  in  the 
baron's  breast,  but  conventionalism 
saved  him  from  its  unseemly  exhi- 
bition. He  did  not,  therefore,  greet 
his  son  by  fretting  and  fuming  at 
him  in  a  common  place  manner,  as 
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the  wilful  and  wanton  destroyer  of 
the  family  honour,  the  dark  shadow 
on  the  path  of  its  prosperity,  but 
merely  motioned  him  away,  saying, — 
"  I  have  heard  ;  you  can  retire  ;  J 
must  reflect/'  and  he  waved  his 
hand.  It  was  a  delicate,  white, 
long-fingered  hand,  the  wave  per- 
fectly unembarrassed  and  graceful. 
Nor  was  there  any  verbal  reply  from 
the  son,  but  the  sneer  on  his  lip  con- 
veyed a  thought  so  like  one  of 
Burns  %  that,  had  not  the  poet  been 
of  a  later  day,  the  very  words  might 
have  been  its  translation — 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 
Ever  overbearing  and  harsh — a 
parody  of  his  father  so  exaggerated 
as  to  render  it  hideous — the  offend- 
ing son  became  more  and  more  reck- 
less. For  awhile  he  encumbered 
the  low  haunts  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  Then,  his  paternal  home 
knew  him  no  longer.  The  great 
Babylon  received  and  absorbed  him. 
It  was  not  with  the  simple  heedless- 
ness of  youth  that  he  fell  into  vice, 
nor  was  he  weak  enough  to  be  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world — it  was 
the  settled  purpose  of  more  matured 
profligacy. 

In  the  old  palace  of  Capo  diMonti 
at  Naples  there  is,  or  there  was,  a 
picture  representing  Hypocrisy  as  a 
Capuchin  friar  wfco  would  cheat  the 
world  ;  but  th.e  world,  too  knowing 
for  the  monk,  and  described  by  the 
figure  of  a  vagabond  enclosed  in  a 
sphere,  steals  softly  behind  him  and 
cuts  away  his  purse.  So  fared  it 
with  Edward  Chudleigh.  His 
younger-son's  portion — at  least  the 
fraction  of  it  he  ever  saw  from  the 
hands  of  the  money-lender — soon 
melted  in  the  blaze  of  dissipation. 
He  schemed  and  schemed  in  all  sorts 
of  crooked  ways,  and  failed.  He 
tried  the  friar's  lash,  and  fell  into 
the  friar's  luck  ;  the  world  was  too 
knowing  for  him — hypocrisy,  too, 
failed  like  the  rest. 


I  am  not  going  to  hunt  vice  to  its 
lair  among  the  modern  "  kitchen- 
middens,"  to  chase  it  from  folly  to 
folly  till  the  callow  sin  is  full- 
fledged,  and  the  night-cellar  receives 
its  victim.  It  is  sufficiently  disgust- 
ing in  high  places.  Indeed,  the  only 
difference  between  gentleman-vice 
and  ungentleman-vice  is  a  mere  thing 
of  noise' — the  profanity  of  the  low 
is  louder  in  its  vulgarity.  The  de- 
gradation is  the  same,  whether  under 
refinement  or  coarseness  ;  only, 
where  gentle  birth,  has  sawn  off  the 
branch  on  which  it  was  sitting,  and 
comes  to  the  ground,  it  appears  more 
shocking.  Dignity  of  place  is  not 
security  of  position.  No  end  is 
answered  by  making  one  grade 
drunk  to  deter  another.  We  are 
quite  as  ajffc  to  imitate,  as  to  avoid ; 
to  become,  as  to  despise ;  so  don't 
let  us  play  the  fool  and  call  it 
virtue. 

When  Edward  Chudleigh's  father 
had  been  gathered  to  his  ancestors, 
and  his  elder  brother,  who  did  not 
insult  the  public  with  his  disreput- 
able life,  died  childless,  he  found 
himself  an  aged  man  of  thirty -.five — 
very  old  in  looks,  very  old  in  consti- 
tution, and  very,  very  old  in  vice. 

What  matter? 

Not  much.  He  was  Lord  of 
Ravensholm ;  and  six  mothers  came 
forward  to  compete  in  the  sale  of 
one  of  their  children  for  the  wife- 
dom.  The  worst  of  the  score  of 
girls  owned  by  that  half-dozen  of 
harridan  mammas  drew  the  lucky 
number  ;  and,  unusual  as  it  may  be, 
the  young  lady  and  her  lord  were 
suitably  coupled — as  unclean  a  brace 
of  birds  as  any  pair  of  vultures  that 
were  ever  neck-deep  in  putridity. 

The  Marquis  of    settled 

the  division  of  English  mankind 
after  a  fashion  extremely  pleasing 
for  its  simplicity,  he  said  he  could 
only  recognize  two  orders ;  his  own 
and — the  rest.  The  two  orders  were 
sadly  jumbled  together,  and  both, 
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from  the  byeways  of  the  world,  that 
furnished  the  wallowing  guests  who 
held  high  revel  at  the  abbey  during 
the  three  years'  reign  of  Edward 
Chudleigh,  Baron  Ravensholm.  For 
that  time,  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  profanity  roared  and  raved. 

We  have  a  tolerably  exact  tran- 
script of  the  house  of  Chudleigh, 
from  the  first  Nicholas  to  the  last 
Edward,  in  the  complete  departure 
from  etymology  of  the  word  phy- 
sics, which  has  degenerated  from 
the  science  of  nature  to  the  restricted 
investigations  of  the  physician  ;  and 
the  further  debasement  into  mere 
drugs — physic. 

The  last  baron  soon  reached  the 
drug- step.  After  his  three  years' 
infamies  at  Ravensholm,  the  family 
possessions  fell  under  other  rule.  Ra- 
vensholm was  sold,  and  the  old 
owner's  name  was  soon  associated, 
among  its  equals,  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  abject,  spendthrift  habits ; 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  with  deeds  of  impious 
daring.  But  he  had  not  got  quite 
to  the  bottom  yet.  Time  ripens  the 
plucked  medlar  under  the  guise  of 
rottenness.    So  he,  too,  ripened. 

I  don't  know  how  the  bull-making 
poet  contrived  to  find  a  "  lower  depth 
in  the  lowest."  The  lordly  Edward 
of  Ravensholm  did — though  there 
was  not  much  poetry  about  him. 
He  rapidly  dwindled  into  the  thread- 
bare; rushed  into  the  common  felon  ; 
was  transported  ;  his  honours  for- 
feit ;  and  a  disgraceful  death,  the 
crown  of  a  disgraceful  life. 

The  ravens  never  more  built  in 
the  old  beech,  but,  the  following  year, 
passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
park,  and  there  reared  their  young. 
They  had  been  disturbed  before  the 
lightning's  stroke,  and  the  predicted 
poverty  and  degradation  fell  on  the 
race  they  seemingly  protected.  In 
process  of  time  the  "  wizard  beech  " 
lighted  the  cottager's  fire  harmlessly 
enough  ;  the  family  tree  passed  into 


other  conditions  ;  the  heavens  have 
no  star  for  the  sad. 

And  so,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, impiety  clung  to  that  once- 
honoured  name,  whether  deserved 
or  not,  till  at  length  the  despised  and 
the  shunned  settled  down  in  a  class 
far  removed  from  great  lords  and 
ladies,  though  not  always  beyond 
the  reach  of  evil  tongues.  They 
became  principally  tillers  of  the 
earth — "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water" — 'Content,  for  the  most 
part,  with  honest  industry  ;  unrepin- 
ing  at  daily  toil  ;  as  little  envying 
any  as  envied  by  any. 

One  exception  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned ;  one  exception  between  the 
last  lord — known  as  the  wicked  baron 
— and  the  last  of  his  race,  the  Mary 
Chudleigh  with  whom  we  have 
already  some  slight  acquaintance, 
and  on  whom  rests  the  weight  of 
the  closing  curse  of  the  legend — 
"  To  perish  at  last  in  the  serpent's 
nest," 

which,  of  course,  had  the  worst  in- 
terpretation put  upon  it  that  the 
allegory  would  bear. 

A  poor  boy  was  taken  out  of  the 
streets  of  London  by  a  carpet  manu- 
facturer, as  the  drudge  of  the  esta- 
blishment. His  name  was  Roger 
Chudleigh.  He  proved  to  be  assidu- 
ous, obliging,  intelligent,  and  honest; 
rose  step  by  step  till  he  reached  the 
counting-house;  eventually  married 
his  master's  daughter,  became  a 
partner,  and  amassed  wealth. 

Tiiis  was  the  first  chance  the 
family  had  of  regaining  some  of  its 
lost  dignity,  and  perhaps  in  the  end 
restoration  of  the  forfeited  peerage, 
through  his  only  daughter.  Jane 
Chudleigh  received  the  best  educa- 
tion money  and  a  century-and-a- 
quarter  ago  could  command.  Un- 
fortunately, with  riches  came  lofty 
.notions.  Her  mother  was  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  city  and  its  mag- 
nates, while  her  father  sought  a 
titled  husband  for  his  heiress.  To 
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forward  their  aspiring  views,  a  fine 
house  in  a  fashionable  quarter  was 
taken  ;  and  by  dint  of  magnificent 
dinners,  expensive  wines,  and 
mouster  ball-gatherings,  a  few  of 
the  indigent  younger  sons  of  rank 
honoured  them  with  their  presence. 
This  was  the  scorpion  class,  to  be 
sedulously  avoided  in  the  matrimo- 
nial market.  Their  daughter  must 
have  an  elder  son,  if  not  a  peer. 
Among  their  acquaintance  there  were 
necessarily  some  both  untitled  and 
poor.  Of  these  there  was  the  one — 
according  to  the  daughter's  matu- 
rity of  judgment.  Judgment !  what 
have  we  to  do  with  that  when  we 
are  in  love  ?  Something.  Do  we 
not  exercise  discrimination  as  ani- 
mals ?  One  hangs  on  the  petit  nez 
retrousse ;  one  scales  the  tower  of 
Lebanon  ;  another  admires  the  chi- 
selled features  of  inanimation;  others 
dote  on  the  deep  and  placid  pool,  or 
the  rippling,  shallow  stream ;  some 
on  the  dimpling,  some  on  the  dum- 
pling. Now,  then,  here  is  the  animal 
intervention.  Please  say  why  we 
should  not  use  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  ?  Why  husband  and  wife 
should  have  become  husband  and 
wife  only  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  themselves  ?  The  other  two- 
thirds,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  ceremony,  will  some  day  make 
a  startling  revelation  to  the  one- 
third  mated,  insisting  vehemently 
and  bitterly  on  the  injustice,  and 
resenting  it  with  life-long  misery. 

It  might  be  just  as  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances,  marriage,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, infers  acclimatization.  We 
are  transplanted  into  quite  a  foreign 
land  ;  climate  and  surroundings  all 
different  from  those  in  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  growing.  No 
prosperity  can  be  expected  under 
these  changed  circumstances,  unless 
by  a  careful  process  of  adaptation. 

When  Jane  Chudleigh's  parents 
became  acquainted  with  her  choice, 


they  poured  a  bitter  curse  on  her 
head — both,  both ;  father  and  mother. 
Mother !  surely  it  was  an  echo  ? 
Alas,  alas  !  it  was  too  fearfully  real; 
and  too  fearfully  was  it  accom- 
plished. She  rebelled,  and  fled  from 
her  home.  They  were  married ; 
and  the  common  course  of  wilful- 
ness crept  on.  Slowly,  surely ; 
fondness,  disappointment,  bickering, 
estrangement,  misery,  agony,  de- 
spair.   For  what  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  evil-doing 
Roger  Chudleigh's  wife  died;  and 
he  soon  married  again.  The  step- 
mother was  kinder  than  the  parent, 
and  obtained  some  provision  for  the 
now  deserted  Jane.  Of  this  second 
marriage  he  had  two  sons ;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  the 
birth  of  the  second,  a  public  an- 
nouncement appeared  that  the 
great  and  wealthy  firm  of  Chud- 
leigh  &  Co.  had  stopped  payment. 
The  city  was  taken  by  surprise — 
the  West  End  is  never  surprised — 
and  the  creditors  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  city.  They  did 
not  take  much  by  the  motion — just 
two  shillings  and  one  penny  in  the 
pound.  No  more  was  heard  the 
name  of  Chudleigh  ;  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  did  not  make  even  a 
knighthood  out  of  his  bankruptcy. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  man, 
Roger — millionaire, child-curser,  and 
bankrupt — was  christened  Nicholas, 
after  the  founder  of  the  family  ; 
the  other,  Roger,  after  himself. 
The  last  Roger  married,  and  had 
two  daughters,  whose  descendants 
were  numerous,  but  all  condemned 
to  various  degrees  of  poverty.  As 
there  is  one  branch  of  these  we 
shall  have  to  notice,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  of  them  now.  Nicholas, 
having  failed  in  several  attempts  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood,  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  country,  where, 
after  a  while,  he  took  the  place  of 
gamekeeper  to  Squire  Periwinkle  ; 
the  father  of  that  Periwinkle,  a 
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squeaking  neighbour  of  Major  Top- 
lofty. He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mary,  whose  own  father,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  woodman.  Of  Mary 
herself,  some  of  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  the  imperium  in 
iwperio  of  Squashy-cum-Duckpool 
held  her  to  be  stark  nought,  as  we 
know. 

I  should  like  to  hear  who  ought 
to  be  best  able  to  decide,  if  not  the 
nearest?  Most  likely,  the  farthest 
off.  Family  quarrels  are  notoriously 
the  most  bitter  of  all  quarrels,  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  knowledge  the 
parties  have  of  each  other  ;  so  that 
nice  little  tickling  stabs  can  be 
delicately  administered,  till  one  or 
other  of  the  smiling  combatants 
bleed  quietly  to  death.  It  is  a  biting 
sarcasm  on  humanity,  that  the  more 
it  knows  of  itself,  in  its  intimacies, 
and  the  stronger  its  inclination  to 
tear  itself  to  pieces.  If  so,  the 
farther  apart  we  are,  and  the  better 
our  character.  The  less  that's  seen 
of  us,  the  less  can  be  said  of  us — 
at  any  rate,  believed.  "  Distance 
lends  enchantment,"  &c.  What 
angels  we  must  be  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  us  !  only  a  judg- 
ment founded  upon  nothing  might 
turn  out  rather  shaky.  Better  have 
something  to  go  upon,  after  all— and 
the  Squashy-cum-Duckpoolites  had 
that  something. 

There  are  about  as  many  ways  to 
the  temple  of  fame  as  there  are 
squares  in  a  spider's  web  for  catch- 
ing flies.  Count  Gerowski  strangely 
became  a  kind  of  mystery  to  the 
general  public.  His  visit  to  the  two 
attorneys,  honest  Davy  and  Corah 
Fitz-Codling,  afforded  fine  scope  for 
conjecture.  Conjecture  !  certainly, 
certainly.  It  was  infra  dig.  in  the 
scandal  world,  to  guess  that,  and 
surmise  the  other.  It  was  broadly 
told  that  the  count  had  "  stooped  to 
conquer,"  and  failed  ;  had  been  re- 
jected— jilted — by  Miss  Clementina 
Fitz-Codling !  and  then  went  to  in- 


struct honest  Davy  as  to  bringing 
an  action.  Immediately  after,  he 
disappeared  ;  curiosity  knew  not 
where.  There  went  abroad  a  hint 
that  the  story  came  from  the  young 
lady's  father,  Corah  himself,  and 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  young  Loiter  Whiff  to 
book.  He  was  a  traveller  for  the 
house  of  Smut,  Smoke  &  Co.,  cigar 
manufacturers  —  not  merchants  ; 
pooh,  pooh !  the  same  thing,  the 
same  thing;  with  a  difference.  The 
report  made  a  great  noise,  which  is 
a  peculiarity  of  some  reports  ;  and 
when  it  beat  the  drum  of  the  young 
gentleman's  ear,  he  perfectly  under- 
stood the  position  ;  it  was  borne  in 
upon  him  at  once,  that  a  great  man 
had  been  rejected  out  of  love  for — 
for — he  looked  in  the  glass,  "  How 
could  the  poor  thing  help  it  !  " 
Heigh-ho  ! 

Then,  besides  the  Gerowski  ob- 
scurity, there  was  a  sort  of  artful 
cloudiness  surrounding  Lieutenant 
Smart ;  neither  snow  nor  rain,  but  a 
species  of  sleet,  which  might  be 
either  or  neither.  It  was  as  easily 
cleared  up  by  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee as  the  other  ;  and  it  became 
quite  plain  that  the  sailor  was  gone 
off  to  California,  to  grub  up  penny- 
pieces  and  sovereigns  minted  some- 
where down  below,  if  he  could  but 
come  across  them ;  and  not,  as  an 
unauthorized  member  of  their  body 
at  first  reported,  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  aerial  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  precious  metals 
to  the  maelstrom  of  the  English  ex- 
chequer. 

Possibly  we  may  arrive  at  a  little 
rational  change  from  all  this  con- 
jectural flatulence,  if,  during  a  flying 
visit  to  former  scenes,  we  accompany 
Sir  George  de  la  Tour  to  the  cottage 
of  his  lady-love's  mother.  Rational 
where  there's  love  !  To  be  sure  ; 
love  is  the  very  aim  and  end  of 
rationality  ;  often  the  aim,  oftener 
the  end.    Yet  love  itself  is  rational 
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— and  more.  We  can  twist  it  out 
of  its  element,  as  a  night-line  may 
twist  a  trout ;  and  it  will  knock  off 
its  scales  in  the  same  sort  of  tor- 
ture. That  is  not  the  fault  either 
of  the  love  or  the  trout,  but  of  the 
handling  they  get,  especially  the 
love ;  some  go  at  it  with  an  iron 
claw  ;  some,  with  a  velvet  finger  ; 
some,  in  an  unpremeditated,  natural 
way.  The  iron  claw  bruises  and 
lacerates  remorselessly  ;  there  is 
such  a  thing — a  great,  riotous  love, 
ending  in  sad  earnest.  The  velvet 
finger  insinuates  its  softness  amid 
caresses,  [until,  gradually  growing 
harder  and  harder,  it  betrays  the 
skeleton  under  the  velvet.  The  un- 
premeditated, natural  way  ;  honest 
and  honourable,  passionate,  but 
kindly — well,  that  may  be  more 
difficult  to  explain,  as  it  is  easier  to 
show  the  severe  grandeur  of  a 
mountain,  than  the  various  and 
multiplied  hues  of  the  forest,  clad 
in  a  thousand  shifting  forms,  and 
every  form  of  lovely  tints. 

A  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  history  of  the  last  who  bears 
the  name  of  Chudleigh  may  en- 
lighten us  a  little. 

When  Sir  George  reached  the 
cottage  door,  it  seemed  to  be  en- 
dued with  supernatural  locomotive 
powers,  by  opening  of  its  own 
accord.  The  moment  he  had 
entered,  it  closed  again  as  mys- 
teriously. The  baronet  turned 
round,  and  the  cause  stood  revealed, 
as  it  had  often  done  before.  Mary 
was  not  naturally  much  of  the  rose  ; 
but  when  she  and  the  visitor  entered 
the  dame's  "  parlour,"  he  led  her 
quietly  up  to  a  looking-glass. 

"Where  did  the  rouge  come 
from,  Mary?" 

How  hardened  she  must  have 
been  !  the  rose  did  not  deepen  by 
the  faintest  tinge  ;  it  might  as  well 
have  been  true  rouge.  She  only 
smiled  ;  while  laying  her  hand  on 
his   shoulder,  and  looking   at  his 


reflection  in  the  mirror,  she  said,  in 
the  low,  smooth,  flexible  tones 
which  render  -  some  voices  very 
lovely — 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  George,  for  what 
your  mother  ha,s  done  !  " 

"What  has  she  done,  dear  girl, 
but  the  commonest  of  common 
justice  ?" 

"Ah,  she  is  very  kind,  and  quiet 
George  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !" 

"She  is  very  kind — the  kindest 
of  mothers — and  quiet  George  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  No,  dear,  it 
was  not  at  my  suggestion.  It  is 
purely  her  own  wish  that  our 
engagement  should  now  be  made 
public — eh,  Mary?  that  it  should 
be  unmistakably  known  you  were 
going  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
your  own  high  and  noble  name,  and 
pick  up  another." 

"  You  know,  George — for  it  was 
you  who  gave  me  the  book  in  which 
I  read — that  a  certain  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton  6  was  a  grave  and  great 
orator,  but  best  when  he  was  pro- 
voked.' Take  care,  sir — don't  poke 
fun  at  my  great  name.  1  know  you 
love  oratory." 

"  It  depends  upon  the  gender, 
among  other  things." 

"  Then  we'll  make  it  over  to  the 
neuter." 

"  Neuter — neuter.  Is  not  that  a 
sort  of  spectacles  without  an  eye 
behind  them?  an  affectation  of 
something  that  is  really  nothing  ?" 

"  You're  too  critical  by  half." 

"Which  half?" 

"We  don't  criticise  with  the  toes, 
do  we  ?  which  half,  then,  can  it  be 
that  thinks?"  and  she  capered  about 
in  the  wildest  glee -at  the  solemn 
look  Sir  George  put  on. 

"  Come  here,  madcap  girl  ;  I've  a 
message  to  give." 

She  nestled  close  to  his  side,  and 
was  very  quiet,  though  but  half 
reclaimed  to  seriousness  as  she 
looked  earnestly  in  the  face  she  so 
dearly  loved. 
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"  I  was  sent  here  by  my  mother 
to  ask  you  to  dine  with  us  at  The 
Towers,  to-morrow." 

Instead  of  shrinking  from  him  in 
affright,  or,  on  the  contrary,  dash- 
ing out  unmistakable  signs  of  joy  at 
finding,  as  she  was  well  assured  she 
should,  a  second  and  affectionate 
mother  in  Lady  de  la  Tour,  she 
clung  to  his  arm,  and  her  eyes 
pleaded  piteously. 

"  Oh,  George,  George,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  know  you  have  a 
large  party,  and  I  shall  die  under 
the  sarcasms  of  your  cousin." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,  Mary. 
Ada's  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  distant 
relation." 

The  information  was  followed  by 
a  great  sigh  she  could  not  restrain, 
as  her  head  drooped  on  his  shoulder. 
With  one  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  in  a  voice  almost  as  low  as 
her  own,  he  said — 

"  You  will  come  to  my  mother, 
Mary?" 

She  did  not  reply.  The  tears 
were  falling  silently. 

"  Mary,  darling,  I  am  sure  you 
guess  truly.  You  know  Ada  has 
always  had  an  eye,  nay,  two  eyes, 
on  the  poor  old  Towers ;  and 
when  she  heard  the  truth  from  my 
mother's  own  lips — what  exactly 
passed,  I  don't  know — but  a  few 
hours  after,  she  started  off  with 
her  maid  to  Mrs.  Norrington's. 
Her  temper  would  not  let  her  meet 
thee,  Mary,  for  the  first  time  before 
others." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Mary 
should  have  shed  tears,  till  at  last 
she  fairly  sobbed  convulsively. 
Though  seldom  boisterously  merry, 
she  was  of  anything  but  a  crying 
disposition.  She  was  as  well  as- 
sured of  Ada  Locksley's  fury  as  of 
Lady  de  la  Tour's  kindness  ;  and 
feelings  were  suddenly  opened  up 
that,  if  not  new  to  her,  came  on  her 
now,  in  their  near  approach,  not 
only— 


"  Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand 
stars," 

but  with  a  terror  han^in^;  about 
them  she  could  not  shake  off  in  a 
moment.  Presently  she  looked  up, 
slyly  enough. 

"  You  have  reason  to  laugh  at 
me,  now,  George." 

"  Too  dear  for  that,  far  too  dear 
for  that,  Miss  Mary  of  more  moods 
than  I  knew  of,  and  dearly  loved  in 
all  of  them  !  Is  it  not  so,  mother  ]  " 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  just  entered, 
with  what  Denis  Carroll  would  have 
called,  her  walking  toggery  aboard. 

"  I'm  sure  it  is,  my  dear  boy. 
What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Tell,  Mary." 

She  did  blush  this  time  in  good 
earnest. 

"  Well,  mother,  we'll  never  mind 
that.  Mary's  going  to  dine  with  us 
to-morrow." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  old  dame, 
"you  always  do  right.  But  there 
— it  was  your  mother  that  asked 
her." 

44  What  would  you  think  of  her 
if  she  went  without  ?" 

"  Always  right,  dear  boy,  always 
right,  as  I  said.  I  wonder  what 
she  must  wear.  Dear  me,  dear  me  ! 
that  is  a  very  serious  thing ;  the 
great  thought  of  all  these  young 
people;  and  there's  nothing  ready." 

"  Garnet  velvet  and  peacock's 
feathers,  mother." 

She  had  small  eyes,  but  they 
sometimes  widened,  and  the  pea- 
cock's feather  tickled  them  into 
opening  to  their  fullest.  They  soon 
collapsed. 

"  You  were  always  a  wicked  boy, 
George  ;  always  a  wicked  boy  ;  and 
— ah,  well,  after  all,  what  can  we 
expect  ?  men  don't  understand  these 
things.  I  do  believe,  it  isn't  as 
they  won't ;  but  they  can't.  Some- 
how, they  ain't  cut  out  for  it;  it 
isn't  in  'em.  Black  coats  and 
chimney-pot  hats !  how  can  they 
know  anything  of  dress?  Why, 
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the  handsomest  of  'em  can't  look  at 
themselves  without  seeing  plenty  of 
ugliness.  Well,  well!  then,  you 
know,  it  would  be  hard  to  lean  too 
heavy  on  them.  You  and  I  must 
consult  over  this,  Mary.  Go, 
George,  go ;  and  leave  us  alone. 
We  have  not  a  minute  to  lose. 
The  time's  very  short  to  think  of 
all  there  is  to  do,  and  then  to  go 
and  get  it  done." 

He  kissed  the  old  dame  ;  Mary 
only  went  with  him  to  the  door. 
When  she  came  back,  her  mother 
was  in  her  own  particular  easy 
arm-chair,  rubbing  the  back  of  her 
left  hand  with  her  right — her  usual 
cogitative  attitude. 

"  That  George  is  a  good  boy, 
Mary  ;  an  affectionate  and  a  good 
boy,  but  he's  sadly  ignorant."  Mary 
opened  wider  eyes  than  her  mother 
had  lately  done.    "  He  has  no  more 
notion  of  dress  than  when  he  was  a 
poor  little  naked  baby.    You'll  have 
a  deal  to  teach  him,  Mary,  some  day; 
and  he's  not  exactly  wanting  in 
quickness  neither.  I'm  sure  its  quite 
a  blessing  you've  a  mother  to  think, 
and  to  plot,  and  to  plan  for  you  ; 
most  special,  since  I  heard  in  town 
this  morning  that  the  little  chan- 
dler's widow — the  Dowager  Lady 
Dabchick,  she  calls  herself — that 
was  knighted,  I  mean  her  husband, 
as  was  Ralph  Dabchick  when  I 
bought  '  dips '  of  him.    What  was 
it  for  he  got  made  a  knight?  Dear 
me,  dear  me !    I  do  forget  things 
so.    Didn't  he  tread  on  Lord  Puff's 
corn,  when  he  was  over  there  seeing 
after  those  Irish  ?  No,  no,  that  was 
not  it.    Corn,  corn  ! — I  know  now  ; 
I  knew  it  began  with  a  C;  it  wasn't 
corn  at  all,  it  was  candles.    He  in- 
vented some  kind  of  new  candle-mix- 
ture, and  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Puff, 
under  the  nameof tf  Puff erine.'  My  lord 
was  all  of  a  sudden  so  enlightened, 
he  sent  for  the  inventor  (they  do  say 
it  was  only  a  piece  of  noble  fun), 
and  safely  returned  him  to  his  native 


Squashy,  Sir  Ralph  Dabchick,  knight 
and  courtier.  I  think  it  killed  him. 
He'd  always  my  Lord  Puff  in  his 
mouth ;  Puff  here,  Puff  there,  Puff 
everywhere.  He  was  but  a  weakly 
body  at  the  best  of  times,  and  hadn't 
breath  for  it.  So  he  fell  away  into 
a  wheezy  condition,  on  which  even 
1  melting  days'  had  no  effect,  and 
his  breath,  at  last,  came  shorter  and 
shorter,  till  it  couldn't  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  then  went  out,  like 
one  of  his  own  patents.  Why,  bless 
me!  here  we  are,  talking,  talking" 
— Mary  had  never  said  a  word — 
"  instead  of  looking  after  the  dress. 
What  could  we  have  been  thinking 
of,  child?  Come  along;"  and  they 
dived  into  some  inner  recess  sacred 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  of 
adornment,  whoever  she  may  be. 

If  the  sole  result  of  the  com- 
munings and  glass  consultations,  the 
tryings-on  and  the  takings-off,  the 
regrets  that  nature  had  not  clapped 
on  a  couple  of  eyes  at  the  back  of 
the  head  to  save  that  crick  in  the 
neck,  from  craning  more  than  side- 
ways to  get  a  good  look  behind  ; 
the  doubt3  about  the  security  of  this 
pin  and  the  arrangement  of  that 
lock  ;  the  flutterings  and  utter ings 
of  a  little  spice  of  vanity — if  the 
result  of  all  this  were  nothing  more 
than  the  simply-dressed  girl  we  met 
at  The  Towers  the  next  evening,  it 
was  a  deal  of  time  wasted  and  co- 
gitations swamped. 

When  we  enter  the  drawing-room — 
on  these  occasions  often  what  Burr 
more  aptly  called  the  dinner-waiting 
room— we  find  the  hostess  and  her 
son,  Major  Toplofty,  Paul  Peri- 
winkle, and  one  of  the  nine  muses, 
his  eighth  daughter,  rejoicing  in  the 
earthly  name  of  Miss  Mollusca  Peri- 
winkle, General  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Snapp,  one  or  two  fox-hunting  neigh- 
bours, and  a  sprinkling  of  Squashy 
natives,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mastermann, 
and  one  of  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son.  Miss    Kate   the  superlative. 
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honest  Davy,  and  not  the  Dowager 
Dabchick.  Her  ladyship's  little 
dodge  of  circulating  a  report  that 
she  was  invited  missed  fire.  She 
feigned  sickness,  however,  and  then 
hinted  to  her  dear  friends  she  was 
too  ill — how  unfortunate  ! — to  go. 

Those  already  mentioned  were 
assembled  when  Jack  Toplofty 
entered.  Lady  de  la  Tour  rose  from 
her  seat,  pressed  her  hand  warmly, 
and,  saying,  "  Thank  you,  dear 
Louise,"  passed  out  of  the  room. 
In  a noth er  minu te  she  re-e n te red,  w i th 
a  girl  of  striking  fairness,  whose 
hand  lay  lightly  on  her  arm.  As 
they  passed  along  the  room  towards 
where  Jack  was  chaffing  one  of  their 
fox-hunting  friends  about  "  that 
little  spill  you  got  in  Flatterbluff 
Bottoms,"  Lady  de  la  Tour  merely 
said,  generally — 

"  I  think  you  know  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  ;  she  is  very  dear  to  me." 

Jack  Toplofty  came  forward,  and 
seizing  upon  Mary,  carried  her  off 
to  a  sofa. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Miss 
Toplofty!" 

"  Now  you  mind,  or  I'll  give 
you  up  to  the  lions  and  tigers  there, 
to  be  devoured  at  their  good  plea- 
sure. I'm  not  Miss  Toplofty.  I'd 
a  fine  deal  sooner  you  called  me 
Jack.  I'm  Louise  —  you're  Mary; 
and  as  sure  as  ever  you  blunder 
again  into  that  Missishness,  I'll  try 
the  currycomb  practice.  I  know 
something  about  it,  and  I'll  trouble 
you  not  to  forget  you've  a  thinner 
skin  than  Flying  Cloud.  Never 
doubt  me,  but  I'll  lay  it  on  hard 
enough." 

Though  this  young  lady  has  been 
introduced  to  the  reader  before,  she 
has  neither  been  painted  nor  even 
photographed,  nor  indeed  outlined  ; 
and  surely  nothing  less  than  that  can 
be  due  to  high  personages.  True, 
she  has  got  hitched  on  to  one  of  the 
heroine  pedestals,  and  yet  will  escape 
being  more  minutely  described,  for 


the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that 
she  is  quite  able  to  speak  for  her- 
self. 

There  is  au  u  old  dyttie  "  which 
says — 

"  Who  thinks  to  sayle  without  a  maste, 
His  travell  is  forelorne  and  waste." 

That  feat  has  been  performed  in 
our  own  day  by  one  of  the  oldest 
things  in  creation — steam.  So,  under 
the  most  transparent  skin,  we  dis- 
cover and  utilize  the  circulation  of 
that  blood  whereof  great,  and  dash- 
ing, and  noble  characters  are  made, 
and  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
roll  freest  under  a  dark  covering. 
We  are  accustomed  to  connect  fair- 
ness with  frigidity,  and  innocence 
with  insipidity.  We  are  often  wrong 
in  both  cases  ;  though  we  do  cer- 
tainly at  times  meet  the  beauty  of 
the  serpent  of  paradise,  with  that 
serpent's  destructive  cunning,  among 
fairskins;  but,  unlike  the  first  woman, 
we  have  the  experience  of  humanity, 
which  she  wanted  ;  and  we  can  see, 
however  we  may  abstain  from 
noticing,  the  slime  of  the  beast, 
whether  as  suavity  or  bravado. 
Neither  the  sensuous  nor  sentimental, 
the  dashing  and  the  flashing,  are 
true  heroines,  though  they  may  carry 
off  the  palm  of  heroics. 

Mary  was  eminently  fair ;  not 
faultless  in  feature,  but  with  those 
gloriously  deep  blue  eyes  which, 
combined  with  her  fairness,  relieved 
her  from  being  vapid  on  the  one 
hand,  or  fury  on  the  other  ;  and  her 
eyebrows  were  more  distinctly  traced 
than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  so 
fair  a  girl.  Her  hair  had  an  un- 
mistakable leaning  towards  red  ;  and 
there  was  a  waviness  in  it  that  be- 
trayed a  wealth  of  subdued  bright- 
ness as  it  rippled  under  the  rays  of 
light  falling  upon  it  in  ever-varying 
positions.  And  then  the  head  on 
which  it  grew  ;  it  was  a  lovely  head, 
slightly  inclined  to  small,  of  beauti- 
ful shape — when    freed   from  the 
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deformities  of  fashion — not  quite 
round,  but  approaching  it,  with  a 
moderately  high  forehead,  rather  full 
than  flat.    Her  figure  was  slight, 
and  peculiarly   graceful.    And  is 
anything  like  this  the  description  of 
a  cottager's  child  ?    It  is.    I  am  de- 
scribing  with    perfect   truth  the 
daughter  of  a  forester,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  long  line  of  nobles.  Why 
not?    Likeness  is  hereditary  as  well 
as  gout.    I  know  those  who  suffi- 
ciently resemble  their   ancestor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day  almost  to  en- 
courage the    fancy    that   the  old 
picture  had  walked  out  of  its  frame, 
and  was  taking  the  air  among  us 
moderns — another,  yet  the  same,  in  all 
except  costume.     Hence,  no  doubt, 
Mary's  refined  appearance.  Under 
the  peculiar   circumstances  before 
told,  she  had  advantages  of  mental 
training,  by  which  she  could  not 
otherwise  have  benefitted.  But  with 
these,  just  now,  we  have  nothing  to 
do.    Sterner  duties   are  frowning 
upon  us.  A  mighty  passion  is  urging 
us  on.    Dress,  in  all  its  solemnity 
and  chameleon  changes,  rises  up  like 
a  ghost  before  us.    A  ghost !  no, 
hardly  that- — though  really  fashions 
so  rapidly  become  ghosts,  it  is  hard 
work  to  find  time  to  smile  upon 
them,  or  to  sneer  at  them.  They 
are   no   sooner   born,   than   hey  ! 
presto  !    pass  !  —  and   the  cradle's 
empty  of  its  tenant !  a  hideous  scrap 
of  an  elfin  changeling,  "grinning 
horrible   a   ghastly  smile,"  in  its 
place." 

You  cannot  expect  that  we — poor 
male  creatures,  as  we  are — should 
play  layfigures  to  Madame  Diabolina 
Fripperie,  of  the  Rue  des  Imbeciles, 
late  Rue  d'Enfer,  a  Paris.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  there  was  a  pre- 
dominance of  white,  with  rose- 
coloured  bows  scattered  about  it ;  and 
certain  festoon ings  of  the  main  mate- 
rial, which  were  far  from  ungraceful. 
One  striped  camellia  was  somewhere 
in  her  hair,  and  the  only  appearance 
of  jewels- — save  a  single  ring — was 


a  bracelet  of  half-a-dozen  rows  of 
unusually  fine  pearls,  clasped  with 
an  opal.  Between  the  time  of  Lady 
de  la  Tour's  leaving  the  drawing- 
room  and  re-entering  with  Mary,  she 
had  twined  it  round  the  blushing 
girl's  wrist,  whispering — 

"  From  Helen  de  la  Tour,  to  her 
dear  child.  Not  a  word  ;  I  must 
rejoin  these  people.  Come,  dear 
girl ;  "  and  they  entered  together,  as 
we  have  seen. 

Sir  George  was  obliged  to  march 
in  to  dinner  with  the  grandest  lady 
present,  who  happened  also  to  be  the 
most  stately,  Lady  Snapp ;  her  hus- 
band, Sir  James,  with  Lady  de  la 
Tour.  Mary  fell  to  the  share  of 
Theophilus  Burr  ;  and  Jack  to  Frank 
Hely,  the  gentleman  that  had  made 
quite  an  unpremeditated  acquaint- 
ance with  the  moss  of  Flatterbruff 
Bottom,  the  very  softest  falling- 
ground  in  any  number  of  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  as  she  took  care  to 
tell  him  she  had  heard.  They  were 
in  the  act  of  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
when  "  Lord  Godalmin  and  Lady 
Anne  Cleborne  "  were  announced — 
the  eldest  son  and  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Keveton. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  de  la 
Tour,  I  see  Miss  Chudleigh  there, 
Anne  would  like  to  be  introduced  to 
her.    Will  you  kindly  " 

The  proprieties  were  satisfied ; 
and  I  hear  they  were  equally  satis- 
fied with  each  other. 

"  Thank  you,  Lord  Godalmin. 
All  friends  in  Rome,  well,  Anne  ?  " 

"  Quite  ;  "  and  she  found  a  seat 
by  Mary. 

Apropos  to  nothing,  a  voice  was 
heard- — ■ 

"  Of  course,  my  lord  — ah — yes. 
Your  lordship's  sentiments  are  always 
just — ah,  ah— very  just  indeed  — 
yes.  I  was  greatly  regretting,  when 
your  lordship  entered,  to  hear  his 
grace  was  suffering — ah,  yes— from 
incipient  gout — yes,  indeed;"  and 
the  tuft  of  the  small  vulgarian  seemed 
to  rise  up  higher  and  higher. 
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We  need  not  put  even  initials  to 
that  sentence  ;  though  we  have  not 
heard  the  speaker  for  some  time. 

Lady  Anne  was  seated  on  one  side 
Mary,  and  Burr  on  the  other  ;  while 
Lord  Godalmin  was  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  hostess.  All  these  dinner- 
meetings  are  much  alike,  and  the 
present  may  well  be  relegated  to  the 
limbs  of  forgotten  amenities,  though 
it  was  assembled  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. Even  of  the  after-dinner 
proceedings  one  sentence,  and 
one  event,  is  all  that  can  be  re- 
corded. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Lady  Anne  congratulated  Lady 
de  la  Tour  with  much  warmth. 

44  She  is  very  pretty,  well  informed 
for  any  age — rather  quiet  for  this ; 
and  will  not  only  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  county,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
hope,  the  few  miles  we  are  apart 
will  not  divide  us.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  space  now ;  and  if  she 
think  to  re-introduce  it,  she  will  find 
herself  mistaken." 

It  is  not  every  young  lady  who 
would  speak  thus  of  another. 
To  which  does  it  do  most 
honour  ? 

Such  was  the  sentence.  The 
event,  was  the  arrival  of  a  groom 
from  Ravensholm,  with  a  request  for 
Dr.  Mastermann's  attendance,  Miss 
Rebecca  having  become  much  worse. 
The  major's  sister  had  been  for  a 
long  time  suffering  from  decline; 
but  no  immediate  danger  had  been 
apprehended.  The  major  and  his 
daughter  accompanied  the  doctor  to 
Ravensholm. 

Little  as  Miss  Rebecca  Toplofty 
was  known — long  as  they  had  been 
in  the  county — yet  a  gloom  hung 
over  the  party  they  had  left.  The 
music  seemed  out  of  place  ;  the  talk 
had  not  much  animation,  and  less 
intelligence ;  and  long  before  the 
regulation  society-evening  came  to 
an  end,  The  Towers  relapsed  into 
its  usual  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ada  Locksley,  like  the  rainbow, 
was  a  beautiful  thing  of  the  senses  to 
those  before  whom  it  shone  ;  but 
they  could  not  at  the  same  time  see 
the  object  that  made  it.  The  sun 
lay  behind  them,  and  was  of  a 
totally  different  constitution  to  the 
reflection  with  which  they  were 
charmed,  and  it  was  with  the  reflec- 
tion, not  the  promise,  they  were 
charmed.  She  was  a  finished 
cabinet  actress,  as  most  likely  there 
is  no  necessity  to  tell  the  reader.  It 
is  a  low  exhibition  of  talent ;  it  is 
the  lowest,  and  its  very  life  and 
essence  is  deception.  It  is  a  thing 
of  pretence,  and  the  more  naturally 
we  can  pretend,  the  more  applause 
we  gain,  and  the  less  we  deserve. 
Since  we  know  it  to  be  dissembling, 
where  the  harm  ?  In  private  life 
there  cannot  be  a  lie  acted,  any  more 
than  spoken,  that  does  not  realize 
the  old  description  of  an  epigram — 

u  A  little  short  thing  with  a  string  in 
its  tail." 

I  am  making  no  application  to  the 
stage.  We  go  there  to  see  and 
hear,  no  matter  what — -a  ludicrous 
representation  of  manners  and 
characters,  or  a  faithful  rendering. 
And  we  go,  conscious  that  all  we 
shall  see  and  hear  is  pure  fiction, 
though  disguisedly  showing  forth 
certain  actual  phases  of  humanity. 
We  go  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fiction,  and  the  actions  neither  cheat 
us  into  a  false  belief,  nor  are  in- 
tended to  do  so.  In  every-day 
association  the  plausible  story,  the 
lie  circumstantial,  is  poured  into  the 
ear  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
guiling us  into  a  belief  of  its  truth. 
In  spite  of  Shakespeare,  that — 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players," 

I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it;  because 
that  would  be  making  humanity  one 
44 
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huge  lie  by  creation,  instead  of  a 
liability. 

The  day  after  the  dispersion  of 
The  Towers'  guests,  Lady  de  la 
Tour  communicated  to  Ada  the 
astounding  news  of  her  cousin's  en- 
gagement to  Mary  Chudleigh,  and 
her  immediate  intended  introduction 
to  some  of  their  friends.  Her 
flight  to  Mrs.  Norrington's  was  con- 
ceived and  executed  as  our  fiery 
friends  are  apt  to  conceive  and 
execute,  and  which  often  ends  in  a 
widely  different  way  to  expectation, 
as  it  did  now. 

People  wondered  how  the  Nor- 
rington's got  on.  Their  equipage 
was  in  good  taste ;  their  establish- 
ment, if  not  large,  was  well  sus- 
tained ;  bills  were  duly  paid  ;  and 
comfort  appeared  to  be  more  studied 
than  show.  The  two  sisters  (Clara, 
the  youngest,  had  died  a  few  months 
before  Ada's  visit)  had  received  the 
best  of  educations  of  the  know- 
nothing  class — the  prevailing  kind 
of  the  day;  and  the  brother,  after 
learning  something  at  a  public 
school,  went  to  college  for  a  few 
years,  where  he  might  have  learned 
more ;  and  so,  indeed,  he  did,  as  he 
left  with  a  finer  reputation  for 
driving  and  rowing  than  for  Homer 
or  Euclid.  In  short,  the  hinges 
worked  smooth.  There  was  not  a 
creaking  door,  boot,  or  pretension 
on  the  premises.  By  much  stricter 
economy  than  fashionable  fledglings 
could  suspect,  they  managed  to  avoid 
living  in  a  town,  whereby  they  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  avoiding,  to 
a  great  extent  the  clack  of  such  a 
place,  and  could  absolutely  walk  in 
their  own  garden  without  a  note 
being  taken  of  it  by  the  upstairs 
window  opposite.  They  were,  in 
fact,  of  the  country,  therefore  quite 
distinct  in  their  humanities,  with 
separate  wills,  wishes,  and  duties,  of 
which  they  made  the  townspeople 
fully  sensible. 

Mrs.  Biddulf  Norrington  was  a 


woman  of  the  world — a  sharp  eye, 
a  close  hand,  a  steady  pulse,  and 
wonderful  volubility  of  compliment. 
As  MissMariaTwitter,  she  was  well- 
connected — a  niece  of  the  Snuffers 
of  Snuffiesby,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  a  cousin  of  Lady  de  la  Tour, 
how  many  times  removed  I  really 
cannot  say.  I  should  think  the 
more  the  better.  She  was  a  plain 
girl,  rather  addicted  to  breadth  than 
height,  though  she  never  quite 
attained  the  poet's  beau  ideal — 

"  A  ton  of  flesh,  with  gold  hoops 
bound, 

Just  four  feet  high,  and  six  feet 
round  ; 

No  wonder  lovers  swarm  about 
The    charming   Madame  Vander- 
crout." 

She  was  dimpling  about  the  cheeks 
and  elbows,  and  Biddulf  Norring- 
ton, becoming  enamoured,  married 
the  dimples.  He  was  a  banker,  and 
supposed  to  be  fabulously  rich. 
Indeed  it  so  turned  out,  for  when 
he  died,  leaving  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  his  death  realized,  not 
the  wealth  for  the  widow,  but  the 
fable  for  the  family. 

And  here  was  the  haven  of  Ada. 

The  most  unlovely  of  all  things 
is  auger,  more  especially  on  lady's 
face  or  lady's  note-paper.  We  have 
not  just  now  much  to  do  with  the 
face,  and  will  only  recommend  a 
particular  paper  to  the  writer  in  a 
rage  :  a  rosy  tint  should  pervade 
it — a  blush  for  the  folly,  if  not 
worse,  that  it  records. 

Our  dark  beauty  wrote  thus  to 
Count  Gerowski : — 

"  You  are  a  blockhead  and  a  knave  ! 
a  lady-like  beginning,  from  which  you 
may  guess  the  temper  of  your  corre- 
spondent. Among  what  we  call  the 
good,  kind,  and  virtuous,  should  any- 
thing begin  in  a  rage,  it  generally 
dwindles  down  to  a  poor,  snivelling 
whine.  Don't  expect  such  weak  stu- 
pidity from  me  ;  that's  a  sort  of  thing 
I  can't  administer.  Listen.  The 
wretched  milk-and-water  piece  of  inani- 
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mation,  Mary  Chudleigh — I  wonder 
the  name  does  not  blister  the  paper  ! — 
is  presented  to  the  world,  by  Lady  de 
la  Tour,  as*  George's  wife  elect.  You 
swore  you  knew  he  was  engaged  to  that 
fast  piece  of  folly,  Jack  Toplofty.  You 
swore  you  would  help  me  to  disgrace 
her ;  and,  by  so  doing,  put  a  stop  to  any 
wedding  in  that  quarter.  Yrou  knew 
you  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  you 
knew  he  was  attached  to  that  low  cot- 
tager's girl — wonderful  infatuation  ! 
You  have  deceived  me,  and  I  demand 
an  explanation.  Of  course,  I  left  home 
before  the  thing  was  public,  and  am 
staying  with  a  distant  relation.  Now 
I'll  just  tell  you  what  it  is — the  Mexi- 
can girls  stick  a  lot  of  their  native  fire- 
flies about  their  hair,  by  way  of 
headdress.  They  pet  them,  and  take 
all  sorts  of  care  of  them,  feeding  them 
on  flowers,  strips  of  sugar-cane,  and 
the  like.  Fools,  fools,  fools !  they  thrust 
their  make-believe  fire  outside — mine's 
inside  —  real,  genuine  —  burning  up 
the  brain — a  raging  heat !  Fed  on 
sweeties  !  milksop  rubbish !  Mine  is 
fanned  by  the  storms  of  hate  !  Yrou 
know  it — traitor ! — you  know  it.  Now 
mark  me !  I'm  in  no  mood  for  soft 
speeches  and  smiles.  I'll  have  revenge, 
even  if  it  be  only  on  your  own  worth- 
less body!  Answer  to  'A,'  Post-office, 
Ecclesfield." 

This  strikingly  elegant  and  femi- 
nine composition  was  written  the 
first  night  of  Ada's  visit  to  Mrs. 
Biddulf  Norrington,  who,  though  to 
the  world  a  managing  woman,  had  a 
feeling  heart,  and  received  her  young 
relative  gladly  and  kindly ;  nor  was 
Ada  at  all  backward  in  showing  she 
deserved  the  reception.  When  the 
poor  mother  spoke  of  her  lost  Clara, 
Ada,  in  a  paroxysm  of  condoling  sor- 
row, threw  herself  into  the  matron's 
arms,  and  whispered,  in  a  half-choked 
voice— 

"  You  have  two  dear  children  left 
to  you  ;  a  comfort  and  a  blessing 
may  they  be ! " 

How  well  and  beautifully  this 
comes  in  as  aP.S.  to  the  above  letter ! 
And  her  "good-night"  to  Emma 
was  touching — very  ! 

"  Well,  dear,  I  have  lost  a  cousin  " 


— she  had  never  heard  of  it  before 
— "  but  you  have  lost  a  sister.  Un- 
happily, I  never  had  one  to  lose  !  It 
is  very  sad  to  be  so  lonely.  Yet  I 
have  sisterly  affections,  too — wasted, 
wasted  !  0  then,  how  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  you  !  deeply,  deeply.  Let 
me  take  her  place  in  your  heart,  dear 
Emma;  and  if  that  be  filled  with 
dust  and  ashes,  I  will  nestle  close  to 
it — close ;  indeed,  I  do  wish  it, 
earnestly." 

There  never  yet  was  sincerity  in 
very  demonstrative  verbiage.  Emma 
was,  however,  taken  captive  by  the 
display,  and  her  feelings  brought 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  replied — 

"  O  thank  you — thank  you  !  I 
did  love  my  sister,  and  I  will  love 
you.  Dear  Ada,  help  me  to  cheer 
poor  mamma." 

"  Be  quite  sure  of  that,  dear." 
A  sisterly  kiss,  and  Ada  was  alone. 
In  one  minute  more  she  was  writing 
the  letter  you  have  just  read.  It  was 
directed  to  the  same  address  the 
count  had  given  honest  Davy — an 
hotel  in  Leicester-square.  He  had 
only  just  arrived,  and  as  he  was  going 
on  the  next  day,  he  sat  down  at  once 
to  reply. 

44  Leicester-square. 
"Dear  Mees  Looksley  "("What  a 
fool  he  is  to  write  to  me  in  his  silly 
affectation.")  "  Dear  Mees  Locksley, 
— I  have  the  honour  to  receive  your 
communication  ;  and  think  it  due  to  a 
lady  that  I  reply  at  once,  although  I 
must  begin  by  the  rudeness  of  contra- 
diction. I  am  not,  Mees  Ada,  either 
blockhead  or  knave.  If  you  have  the 
kindness  to  remember,  so  far  from  being 
a  blockhead,  it  was  yourself  take  the 
role  of  vengeance,  and  leave  to  me  the 
play  of  cunning.  I  have  heard  say 
revenge  was  blockhead — it  too  much 
likely  to  betray  itself  by  its  own 
violence. 

"  You  tell  me  once,  1  take  your 
cunning,  and  make  the  most  of  him  ; 
for  myself,  I  will  have  vengeance.' 
I  need  not  tell  where  you  say  that ; 
nor  the  occasion,  nor  the  further  com- 
pact between  us  as  to  -principal,  not 
princip/c.  You  have  fine  memory,  and 
41—2 
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cannot  have  forgot.  You  see,  mees, 
the  4  blockhead  '  do  not  rest  with  me. 
You  fail  in  your  vengeance ;  my 
cunning  have  not  fail ;  when  it  have,  I 
will  be  blockhead  too.  Now  the  other 
sweet  little  word — knave.  Permit  to 
ask,  what  your  ground  ?  Is  it  because 
I  not  pull  Mees  Toplofty  from  her 
grand  position  in  one  minute  ?  I  will 
do  so.  You  have  specify  no  time.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  knave,  because  it 
not  yet  done.  I  say — perhaps  as  vin- 
dictively as  you  yourself  could,  only 
with  a  leetel  of  the  despised  cunning — 
I  will  do  it.  The  power  is  mine,  and 
use  it  I  will,  when  I  choose. 

"You  don't  now  care  what  become 
of  Mees  Toplofty  ;  I  do.  Am  I  knave 
because  you  insisted  Mees  Mary 
Chudleigh  would  nevere  be  Sir  George's 
bride?  You  make  leetel  mistake.  I 
swore,  and  swear  now,  it  was  report 
that  he  engage  to  Mees  Louise  Top- 
lofty— the  lady  I  hear  you  call  '  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.'  One  of  my  inform- 
ants was  the  great  widow  of  your 
benighted  candle -person,  Lady  l)ab- 
Dabble.  1  nevere  say,  that  cottage 
mees  would  not  be  my  late  host's  wife. 
I  knew  she  would.  And  you  must 
have  the  great  condescension  to  recol- 
lect that  her  peasant  father  had  more 
noble  blood  in  his  veins  than  any 
owner  of  The  Towers.  You  must  also 
pardon  my  presumption  in  reminding 
you  that  you  sneer  at  the  '  dirty  low 
drab '  as  worse  than  nothing  ;  directing 
all  your  rage  against  the  young  lady  of 
Eavensholm. 

"  Vera  good;  I  will  drive  her  from 
her  position,  nevere  fear  ;  and  then  I 
some  small  claim  on  the  purse  of 
Mdlle.  Locks! ey.  In  the  teeth  of  so 
plain  statement,  how  can  I  be  knave  in 
any  transaction  between  you  and  me  ? 
1  perform  my  promise,  you  fulfil  your 
contract.  That  honest  and  'boveboard. 
If  a  new  road  have  been  make  for  the 
passage  of  your  angere,  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  other  arrange- 
ment. I  always  have  find  it  best  way 
to  settle  one  ondertaking — most  espe- 
cial with  the  beautiful  sex — before 
entering  on  another.  The  last  thing 
you  kindly  propose  for  my  considera- 
tion is  stamp  with  very  pretty  con- 
ciseness ;  you  threaten  my  '  worthless 
body.'  Allow  me  to  remark,  you  can 
do  it  no  harm,  without  the  exposure  of 


— shall  we  be  mild,  and  call  it  a  folly  V 
You  can  give  it  the  propere  name,  when 
I  take  the  liberty  to  remind  you  that  I 
have  an  old  acquaintance  at  River- 
mouth — one  of  the  establishment  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Cerf. 

"And  now,  Mees  Locksley,  we  are 
perhaps  beginning  to  onderstand  each 
other ;  or,  rathere,  you  are  beginning 
to  onderstand  me.  The  4  slave'  of  the 
library  at  The  Towers  wears  no  chain. 
Possibly  your  friend,  Bill  Sweeps,  may 
take  up  the  matter  some  day  ;  though 
I  hardly  think  you  will  call  upon  him 
to  do  so.  As  soon  as  you  hear  of  the 
downfall  of  Louise,  you  may  expect  a 
visite  from  one  who  has  the  honour  to 
be,  with  the  most  profound  respect 
and  consideration,  your  very  humble 
servant,     "Stanislaus  Gekowski." 

This  was  a  pleasant  letter  for  a 
young  lady  to  receive.  We  might 
hardly  expect  the  rising  of  the 
storm — but  the  risen,  the  hurricane 
in  its  fullest  blast  and  most  deso- 
lating force.  We  should  be  wrong. 
Ada  was  very  pale,  and  oh,  so 
motionless  !  There  was  a  frightened 
look  on  her  face,  which,  perhaps,  no 
one  had  e^er  before  seen  on  the 
countenance  of  her  who  had  often 
been  called  the  beautiful  fury.  The 
dark  countenance  was  almost  wan 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  shock — 
and  from  a  quarter  she  dreamed  not 
of.  Yet  she  was  calm,  the  oak 
standing  erect  in  its  forest  pride, 
though  Etna  fires  might  be  raging 
below.  It  bent  to  the  blast,  to  many 
a  blast,  but  rose  again  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  its  leafhood. 

Have  we  ever  seen  Ada  bending  ? 
Have  we  ever  seen  her  anything  but 
haughty  and  unflinching,  save  where 
a  selfish  motive  for  conciliation  in- 
terfered ?  As  she  sits  there  now, 
one  of  her  fingers  rests,  and  without 
tremour,  on  the  words" Grand  Cerf" 
Her  eyelids  are  steady,  her  glance 
never  wavers  for  a  moment,  but  she 
murmurs — ah,  so  low,  so  low — 

"  Grand  Cerf!  I  thought  safety 
was  assured  there — oh  me,  oh  me  !  " 
and  her  voice  was  the  pitiful  wail 
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of  the  north  wiud  loitering  through 
the  narrow  valley  and  over  the  stony 
ground,  broken  and  disunited.  4<I 
believed  I  was  safe  there.  And 
afterward  I  deemed  I  had  made  this 
man  my  slave,  while  I  was  his. 
That  thing's  slave  !  No,  no,  Ada, 
thou  art  no  man's  slave  !"  and  there 
came  an  ugly,  sharp  ring  into  her 
voice,  at  most  times,  harsh,  it  was 
now  discordant.  "  Slave  !  I  would 
strike  him  dead  at  my  feet  first,  were 
I  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of 
eternity,  and  take  the  fate  of  being 
hurled  into  the  grave  of  a  mur- 
deress !  Plow  dare  he  write  to  me 
in  that  fawning  style  of  mock  polite- 
ness, every  word  a  sneer,  a  taunting 
intimation  I  am  so,  so  deeply 
sunk  as  to  be  at  his  mercy  !  His 
mercy  !  Let  him  take  care  he  does 
not  some  day  experience  what  my 
mercy  is  !  " 

She  had  been  reading  the  count's 
letter  in  her  bedroom,  and  started  up 
from  her  chair,  intending  she  knew 
not  what — it  might  be  to  seek  relief 
in  motion,  to  gain  energy  by  circu- 
lating the  blood,  or  as  much  of 
tranquillity  as  she  could  get  out  of 
attentive  reflection,  to  be  here,  and 
there,  and  anywhere,  and  anything 
but  inactive.  Inactive  !  the  stuff 
that  would  drive  her  into  insanity. 

At  the  very  first  step  she  was  ar- 
rested— not  by  living  agency.  What 
then  suddenly  stayed  her  progress  ? 
She  was  standing  in  front  of  a  mir- 
ror, and  saw  a  rigid  figure,  and  hard, 
set  features,  a  glaring  eye,  a  pinched 
nose,  a  heavy  contracted  brow,  and 
sternly  compressed  lips — white, 
while  in  their  intensity  of  pressure 
— a  phantom  from  the  pit,  not  Ada 
Locksley,  the  commanding  and  the 
majestic,  the  lovely  and  the  soft,  the 
harp-breather  of  the  sweetest,  most 
melting  harmony,  or  the  most  dash- 
ing spirit-stirring  Marseillaise  refrain 
that  ever  rang  out  from  harp — ■ 
where  was  she  ?  That  face  was  not 
hers  ;  she  did  not  look  out  from  the 


glass.  It  was  a  miserable  reflection 
of  crooked  ways.  She  shrank  back 
into  the  luxurious  depths  of  her 
cushioned  chair.  For  one  minute 
her  hand  was  over  her  face,  for  one 
minute  her  brain  vibrated,  and  then 
the  tension  was  as  unnatural  as  its 
previous  relaxation  had  been  uncon- 
trollable. She  slowly  withdrew  her 
hand,  and,  rising  as  slowly,  was 
again  before  the  mirror. 

The  demon-image  was  gone,  and 
a  bright  and  smiling  loveliness  was 
there.  Yes,  a  very  lovely  face  was 
there,  an  image  of  flashing  beauty, 
and  Ada  nodded  to  the  figure  in  the 
glass — 

<;  That'll  do.  Grand  Cerf.  I  can 
smile  again." 

She  did.  But  there  are  smiles 
which  are  neither  very  pleasing  nor 
very  hilarious.  It  was  not  difficult 
so  see  the  miserable  want  of  cordi- 
ality, the  cant  of  light-heartedness. 
She  must  herself  have  had  a  sus- 
picion there  was  no  more  truth  in 
the  appearance  than  the  reality,  for 
she  continued  to  repeat — 

"  That'll  do,  that'll  do."  The  tone 
was  more  doubtful  than  the  words. 
"A  brisk  trot  round  the  gardens 
and  those  sunny  walks  will  soon 
drive  away  the  last  lingering  touch 
of  that  fiend's  probe  " — an  assumed 
fact  that  might  have  been  reasonably 
doubted,  for  the  last  few  words  were 
forced  through  her  closed  teeth  by  a 
will  over  which  even  a  fastidious  evil 
spirit  might  have  paused  with  satis- 
fied desire.  She,  however,  put  on  her 
head  something  that  did  duty  for 
a  bonnet — doing  the  duty  right  ill, 
too — and  escaped  from  the  house 
into  the  pleasure-grounds. 

"  Pleasure-grounds !  where  are 
my  grounds  for  pleasure  ?  "  and  one 
of  the  most  dismal  smiles  that  ever 
saddened  the  brow  of  beauty  ho- 
vered over  hers,  at  her  own  miserable 
conceit. 

At  one  of  the  turns  she  came,  un- 
expectedly, on  a  rude  sort  of  summer- 
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house,  with  a  weather- spade  on  the 
top  of  its  thatched  roof — at  least,  if 
it  were  a  weather-cock,  it  was  un- 
commonly like  a  spade  with  the 
broad  end  to  leeward.  With  the 
exception  of  this  moving  incident — 
it  had  been  immovable  for  years — 
there  was  not  as  much  of  the  orna- 
mental about  it  as  would  cover  the 
scale  of  a  midge's  wing,  or  the  con- 
science of  an  atheist.  It  answered 
its  present  purpose,  however,  per- 
fectly well,  for  when  a  few  large 
drops  of  rain  plashed  on  the  gravel 
Ada  Locksley  turned  into  the  fan- 
tastic piece  of  plain  rusticity,  and 
seated  herself  on  what  is  often  found 
in  such  quarters — a  kind  of  bench 
formed  of  rough  lengths  of  unbarked 
timber,  dotted  in  all  directions  with 
a  profusion  of  fir-cones. 

However  deep  might  have  been 
her  thoughts,  however  fierce  her 
plans,  however  terrible  their  con- 
summation, she  was  brought  to 
something  more  tangible  ;  the  rain 
soon  came  down  in  such  a  torrent, 
and  the  sudden  darkness  was  so 
startling,  she  rose  and  looked  out  at 
the  doorway.  She  thought  to  have 
seen  electricity,  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  its  surroundings,  visiting  earth 
in  its  panoply  of  thunder  and  hail, 
sweeping  along,  the  embodiment  of 
atmospheric  majesty.  No  such  thing, 
no  electric  disturbance  was  abroad, 
its  current  was  hushed  ;  but  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon 
rare  to  human  sight,  if  not  unique. 
The  heaviest  mass  of  black  cloud 
she  had  ever  seen  was  packed  in 
huge  heaps,  rolling  along  as  if  im- 
pelled by  the  sullen  angel  of  desola- 
tion and  his  hosts  of  sic.  She 
gazed  stedfastly  upward  at  the  heavy 
darkness — the  very  blackness  of 
darkness — when,  suddenly,  in  its 
very  thickest,  at  the  exact  spot  on 
which  her  eye  was  fixed,  it  was  rent 
asunder,  the  heavens  seemed  to  open 
to  their  very  depths,  and  the  full 
sun,  like  the  eye  of  Omnipotence, 


blazed  down  upon  her  in  all  the 
stern  magnificence  of  offended  Deity. 
A  flood  of  bright  colour  illuminated 
the  under  edges  of  the  clouds  with 
tints  as  strange  as  they  were  bril- 
liant, the  whole  atmosphere  was 
tinged,  and,  in  another  instant,  the 
rent  in  the  storm-cloud  disappeared, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  ponde- 
rous sombre  sky  and  deluging  rain- 
fall. 

Nothing  !  Yes,  a  human  soul  in 
its  agony.  The  wonderful  appear- 
ance was  so  unexpected,  so  remark- 
able in  its  sudden  transition,  as  to  be 
truly  appalling.  Who  may  say  what 
Ada  really  saw,  or  believed  she  saw, 
when  the  marvellous  rent  was  made 
in  that  seemingly  solid  field  of  cloud, 
dark  as  night's  darkest  ?  Who  may 
say  what  influence  rested  upon  her 
when  the  hot  sunbeams  poured  on 
her  brow,  and  the  wrath  to  come 
was  come  ?  Who  may  say  what  it 
was  that  ma.de  her  clasp  her  hands 
so  tightly  in  the  bitter  pangs  of 
mortal  dread,  and  wrung  from  her 
tortured  spirit  that  frightful  scream 
as  she  fell  ?  Who  dare  limit  the 
means  of  Almighty  Wisdom  ?  Is 
there  not  one  speck  on  the  corrupt 
body  free  from  taint  ?  And  may 
not  that  speck  spread  and  spread, 
till  health  throb  through  every  vein? 
Almost  in  the  worst  cases  brain- 
leprosy  will  leave  an  atom  uncon- 
taminated,  a  point  to  which  hope 
may  cling,  till  either  by  some  sudden 
convulsion  or  gradually  developed 
enlightenment,  the  whole  become 
sound. 

If  there  were  not  another  side  to 
the  shield  there  would  be  no  devil. 

One  of  the  boys  employed  about 
the  gardens  was  hastening  to  the 
summer-house  for  shelter,  when  he 
saw  the  "  strange  lady  "  enter  it, 
and  he  retreated  to  the  protecting 
thickness  of  a  clump  of  evergreens 
not  far  off.  Even  his  dense  intellect 
wat  struck  with  the  wonderful  gleam 
of  overpowering  brightness  in  the 
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midst  of  the  most  intensely  black 
piles  of  clouds  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
he  leaped  from  his  shelter,  thinking 
the  storm  was  over,  or  nearly  so. 
But  the  rain  was  coming  down  as 
heavily  as  before,  and  he  was  set- 
tling himself  under  the  bushes  again, 
when  he  heard  the  terrible  wailing 
shriek  from  lips  which  had  all  too 
often  been  polluted  by  sounds  of 
bland  deception,  withering  scorn, 
or  determined  hate.  The  sharp  and 
shrill  cry  evidently  proceeded  from 
the  summer-house.  He  ran  toward 
it,  and  there  saw  Ada,  as  she  had 
fallen,  half  within  the  shelter  of  the 
roof,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  lay  outside,  soaked  in  the  rain 
still  falling  heavily.  He  could  not 
lift  her,  but  had  sufficient  strength 
to  turn  her  entirely  under  cover  of 
the  building,  and  then  ran  on  to  the 
house  screaming — 

"  The  lady  in  the  summer-house 
has  been  struck  dead.  Help,  help  ! 
Come  and  help  !  " 

And  so  they  did.  There  was  an 
outpouring  of  several  servants,  and 
Charles  Norrington  at  their  head. 

"  Come  here,  you  boy,"  said  Nor- 
rington, "  you  are  not  telling  the 
truth  ;  it  is  not  a  thunder-storm." 

"It  is  truth  howsomedever.  I 
saw  the  bright  glitter  in  the  thick  of 
the  black  rain,  and  I  beared  the 
screech,  and  run  to  see  what  it  wor. 
There  now  ! "  and  he  pointed  trium- 
phantly. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  place, 
and  Ada  was  lying  as  the  boy  had 
left  her. 

With  every  care  and  tenderness 
she  was  carried  into  the  house,  and 
upstairs  to  the  bedroom  that  had 
been  appropriated  to  her  use.  A 
man  was  at  the  same  time  despatched 
for  the  nearest  physician,  Emma  and 
the  housekeeper  alone  remaining  in 
the  room. 

"Another  sister,"  moaned  poor 
Emma,  through  her  tears,  "  another 
gone," 


Mrs.  Norrington  entered  at  the 
moment,  and  seeing  the  figure  on 
the  bed,  and  her  daughter  and  house- 
keeper lamenting,  began  to  scold 
them  acrimoniously  enough,  as  she 
busied  herself  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  toilet,  only  applying  her  skill  to 
another. 

Mrs.  Biddulph  Norrington  was 
not  of  a  very  demonstrative  nature, 
but  she  had  not  been  occupied  many 
seconds  when,  starting  from  the  side 
of  the  bed,  she  fairly  shrieked — 

"  Em,  Em  !  look,  look  !  " 

She  had  not  found  anything 
mysteriously  concealed  ;  no  tell-tale 
portrait,  nor  bit  of  ribbon,  nor  hair, 
nor  kerchief  with  crested  or  coro- 
netted  corner ;  in  fact,  nothing  com- 
promising. The  simple  truth  was, 
that  Emma  obeyed  her  mother,  and 
looked,  fiut  she  was  not  the  only  one 
that  looked.  Ada  had  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked.  She  fixed  them  intelli- 
gently first  on  Mrs.  Norrington,  then 
on  Emma.  She  closed  them  again, 
and  shuddered  visibly.  A  light 
tinge  of  blood  was  on  one  of  her 
cheeks,  and  her  hair  was  soaked — ■ 
was  it  with  rain?  Chiefly  so,  but 
blood  also  stained  the  pillow. 

"  0  dear !  O  dear !  how  I  do 
wish  the  doctor  was  here." 

So  lamented  the  senior,  while  the 
housekeeper  held  up  her  hands  in 
sheer  impatience,  and  Emma  threw 
herself  on  Ada,  murmuring  in  sin- 
cere conpassion  and  strong  grief — 

"  Ada,  dear  Ada,  you  are  hurt. 
Say,  say  ! " 

The  pressure  was  returned,  and 
there  was  the  slightest  possible  tre- 
mor in  the  voice  that  replied — 

"  Kind,  kind  girl  ;  it  is  nothing, 
outside  it  is  nothing,  a  trifling  hurt 
as  I  fell.    Praise  be  to  God." 

The  door  opened,  there  was  an 
influx  of  the  refreshing  scent  of 
verbena,  and  Dr.  Flowerdale  was 
present.  He  heard  the  voice,  and 
he  heard  the  last  words  it  uttered, 
and  he  was  confounded,    Ada  saw 
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him,  and  closed  her  eyes.  His  finger 
was  on  her  wrist  and  mockery  at 
his  heart,  while  over  his  lipj^owed 
mellifluous  words. 

"May  I  beg,  Mrs.  Norrington,  to 
be  left  alone  with  your  young  rela- 
tive ?  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
ring  presently." 

His  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  too 
luscious  for  manly  sincerity.  His 
courtliness  was  insinuating  rather 
than  graceful.  Having  bowed  the 
trio  out,  he  closed  the  door  carefully, 
turned  to  the  bed,  and  said,  as  he 
smiled  on  his  patient — 

"  Capital,  Ada  Locksley,  ca- 
pital ;  though  I  don't  exactly  see  the 
drift." 

"  That  I  am  mercifully  saved, 
Dr.  Alfred  Flowerdale." 

"  There  is  blood  upon  you.  Let 
me  see." 

"Lay  but  another  finger  on  me, 
and  I  will  summon  the  household." 

"  Ada,  Ada,  you  have  received 
but  a  scratch,  yet  you  rave." 

"  Dr.  Flowerdale,  I  am  for  the 
present  Miss  Locksley  to  you  and 
everybody  else  ;  and  if  you  would 
retain  your  attendance  at  Norring- 
ton Court,  I  am  Miss  Locksley 
only." 

He  stared  at  her  in  undisguised 
amazement,  and  she  met  his  look 
with  sufficient  self-possession  to 
show  she  was  in  perfect  earnest. 

"'What  can  have  happened  —lady 
• — Miss  Locksley — pardon  me  ;  I  am 
bewildered.  There  is  no  one  within 
ear-shot — this  new  character — to  me 
— who,  you  know—- — " 

6 <  No  matter.  I  am  weak.  You 
see  I  have  hurt  my  head." 

Dr.  Flowerdale  unequivocally 
sneered  : 

"  The  slightest  of  scratches,  as 
you  know.  There  is  a  cause  beyond 
the  body,  this  time." 

"  There  is— -far  beyond  ;  such  as 
you  cannot  understand,  nor  could  I 
a  few  hours  ago." 

.Again  he  touched  her  pulse, 


"  I  tell  you,  lay  not  a  finger  on 
me !  I  will  not  suffer  it.  I  am 
under  higher  guidance;  saved  from 
further  earth-pollution!  Dr. Flower- 
dale, I  beg  you,  ring  the  bell,  and 
leave  me.  As  you  see,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  return.  Tell  Mrs.  Nor- 
rington the  truth  ;  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  shock.  O  God,  O  God  ! 
thou  knowest  it  is  the  truth." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  There  was 
manifest  anxiety  this  time  for  the 
answer. 

"Let  the  scoffer  consult  the  Word 
of  God,  and  look  into  His  works 
Go." 

He  listened  with  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment.  It  has  been 
said  that,  as  he  entered  the  room,  he 
heard  her  praise  God.  He  con- 
sidered this  part  of  some  fresh  plot. 
He  had  seen  her  formerly,  a  religious 
mocker ;  scheming,  unscrupulous, 
and  much  as  the  reader  has  hitherto 
known  h.er  ;  except  under  the  cir- 
cumstances when  she  first  heard  the 
name  of  Flowerdale.  Was  her  pre- 
sent mood  one  of  her  fictions  ?  It 
must  be  so.  But  to  what  end,  with 
him  ?  and  once  more  he  smiled  upon 
her. 

"  I  told  Dr.  Flowerdale  to  ring  the 
bell." 

"  He  is  not  your  lackey." 

"  Then  take  the  consequences  ;  " 
and  the  single  word,  "  Emma!"  rang 
through  room  and  through  passage, 
in  a  screech,  shrill  and  piercing,  as 
if  it  were  the  close  echo  of  that 
heard  in  the  garden.  The  door 
opened  on  the  instant,  and  young 
Norrington  stood  before  them. 

"  I  was  loitering  about  for  news, 
doctor  ;  and  heard  " 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  dear 
sir.    She  is  a  little  delirious." 

It  was  an  unlucky  hit,  for  Ada 
interposed — 

"  Can  delirium  speak  as  calmly  as 
I  do?" 

"No,"  said  young  Norrington, 
bluntly,    and   he    betrayed  more 
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sternness  than  we  usually  find 
among  commonplace  young  fellows. 
The  doctor,  bowing  to  his  patient, 
said, 

"  I  am  happy  to  observe  it  is 
passed.  I  do  not  apprehend  we 
shall  require  anything  more  than  a 
little  quiet,  Mr.  Norrington.  The 
nervous  system  is  fortunately  of  the 
strongest  character.  The  hurt  on 
the  scalp  is  very  trifling  ;  much  less, 
I  am  well  assured,  than  she  has 
formerly  borne  with  great  fortitude;" 
the  momentary  glance  he  gave  her 
was  a  grand  imitation  of  spite,  if  not 
the  real  thing.  "  Our  nerves  have 
been  shaken,  but,  as  I  said,  they  can 
bear  it.  We  must  exhibit  some  nu- 
tritious diet,  not  too  strong,  for,  say, 
eight-and-forty  hours  ;  and  keeping 
further  excitement  at  a  distance,  is 
all  we  shall  require.  One  thing, 
indeed,  I  ought  to  mention,  the 
young  lady's  system  appears  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  stimulation.  I  would  not 
by  any  means  withdraw  an  habitual 
stimulant.  A  glass  or  two  would  be 
rather  beneficial.  Miss  Locksley,  I 
am  delighted  to  congratulate  you  on 
so  fortunate  an  escape.  Mr.  Nor- 
rington, good  day.  I  beg  you  to 
make  my  kindest  compliments  ac- 
ceptable to  your  mother  ;"  and  he 
rather,  elaborately  waved  himself  out 
of  the  room ;  young  Norrington 
following,  whereby  he  obtained  the 
full  benefit  of  the  verbena  scent. 

As  the  doctor  descended  the  stairs 
Norrington's  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"What  was  that  scream,  doc- 
tor?" 

"  Nervous,  my  dear  sir,  nervous. 
We  have  received  some  mysterious 
shock,  with  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  profession  is  acquainted. 
I  am  not  prophet  enough  to  deter- 
mine if  there  may  be,  or  may  not 
be,  any  permanent  effect.  I  do  not, 
however,  see  reason  to  anticipate  a 
necessity  for  my  return.    Of  course, 


if  anything  unforeseen  occur,  you 
will  kindly  send  for  me." 

He  mounted  his  trap,  and,  with 
sundry  wavelets  of  the  esculapian 
whip,  turned  the  corner. 

What  corner  had  Ada  Locksley 
turned  ? 

We  have  seen  her  passionate, 
deceptive,  vindictive,  and,  from  what 
has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge, 
there  would  seem  to  be  something 
in  the  past  going  beyond  these  in 
their  ordinary  sense — in  their  every- 
day garb. 

The  garden  scene,  by  which  she 
was  so  strangely  affected,  had  the 
purpose  of  real  miracle  upon  her. 
She  was  a  girl  deeply  imbued  with 
that  imperious  determination  which 
ever  accompanies  a  temperament 
where  the  bilious  is  fully  equal  to 
the  sanguine,  and  which  careful 
training  alone  can  modify  and 
direct.  Her  strong  passions  were 
fostered  by  defective  education.  By 
birth  poor,  she  was  brought  up  in  a 
home  of  luxury,  where  word- 
teaching  passes  muster  for  higher 
culture.  The  evil  that  was  in  her 
remained  unchecked.  It  "  o;rew 
with  her  growth,"  and  was,  in  fact, 
part  of  that  growth.  What  could 
bring  out  any  latent  good?  Years 
went  by,  and  years  followed  those. 
The  evil  could  no  more  remain 
stationary  than  the  body.  The 
baby-vice,  with  its  rag  doll,  will 
hereafter  raise  the  rags  into  em- 
broidery. Starve  its  babyhood,  and 
it  is  stunted  for  ever.  With  Ada 
the  evil  was  allowed  to  strengthen — ■ 
strengthen  day  by  day.  Her  great 
musical  talent  was  applauded,  her 
beauty  flattered,  her  vanity  pam- 
pered, and  her  passions  played  with 
till  the  play  became  a  serious  reality. 
What  else  could  be  expected  ?  She 
was  a  defiant  child,  a  defiant  girl, 
and  necessarily  defiant  in  her 
womanly  age.  What  wras  she  now? 
Let  us  hope  that  the  next  time  we 
meet  her  she  may  grace  humanity 
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as  she  formerly  disgraced  it.  Leav- 
ing her  for  the  present  to  the  new- 
ness of  her  own  feelings,  and  the 
magnitude  of  that  newness,  we  will 


return  for  a  season  to  the  more 
active  life  of  certain  friends  in 
California. 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  HEATHER. 


Cromleck,  obelisk,  and  cairn, 

Rude  axe,  framed  of  simple  stone, 

Tool  of  sire,  and  toy  of  bairn, 
Man  with  Nature  left  alone  : 

Arrow-head  of  flint  so  sharp, 
Piercing  shaggy  bison's  hide, 

Long  ere  Ossian  twanged  his  harp, 
Long  ere  Rome  a  savage  spied : 

Trunks  of  alder,  birch,  and  fir 
Buried  deep  in  mossy  gloom, 

Till  the  delving  rustics  stir 
Relics  of  primeval  bloom  ; 

Sheep  now  nibbling  rich  green  sward, 
Where  once  sterile  seas  tossed  foam, 

These  are  Themes  for  pensive  bard, 
This  is  Meditation's  home. 


Robert  Batson. 
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ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POEMS  OP  KEATS. 

4'  0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  !  *    *    *    Happy  he  who  trusts 
To  clear  futurity  his  darling  fame  ! " 

Keats' s  "  Sleep  and  Poetry." 

"  These  poems  are  flushed  all  over  with  the  rich  lights  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured 
and  bestrewn  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  that  even  while  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoxication  of  their 
sweetness." — Jeffrey. 


It  has  long  been  admitted  that  a 
poet  of  great  and  original  genius  was 
lost  to  the  world  by  the  premature 
death  of  John  Keats.  Time  has 
reversed  that  unjust  sentence  which, 
fixing  on  the  faults  of  his  poetry, 
condemued  him  without  giving  due 
weight  to  their  counterbalancing 
beauties.  Not  that  the  opposition 
he  met  with  was  universal  or  unani- 
mous. Jeffrey,  one  of  the  greatest 
critical  authorities  of  that  age,  did 
not  share  in  themalignant  partiality 
of  Gifford,  but,  in  his  fair  and  able 
review,  did  justice  to  the  merits, 
while  pointing  out  (he  defects,  of  the 
new  poetical  aspirant.  He  formed 
a  high  estimate  of  Keats's  genius, 
and  saw  that  his  work,  despite  its 
blemishes,  was  not  only  excellent 
in  actual  performance,  but  an  earnest 
of  greater  things  ;  which,  however, 
the  author  unfortunately  did  not 
live  to  achieve. 

The  genius  of  Keats  was  of  a 
peculiar  order.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  belonged  to  any  distinctive 
school  of  poets  existing  in  his  own  day, 
nor  had  he  influence  enough  while 
he  lived  to  found  a  school  of  his 
own,    His  subjects  were  classical, 


while  his  treatment  of  them  was 
after  the  romantic  method.  He 
wrote  with  all  the  fire,  freshness, 
and  spirit  of  the  Byronic  era,  yet 
was  almost,  or  entirely,  free  from 
Byron's  predominant  influence;  nor 
can  wre  compare  him  with  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  or  Crabbe. 
Of  his  contemporaries,  Keats  most 
resembled  Shelley  and  Moore,  both 
in  the  fairy-like  splendour  and 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  his  style,  and 
in  his  loving  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  antiquity.  Shelley  was 
more  strictly  classical;  his  "  Prome- 
theus Unbound  "  approaches  nearer 
to  the  antique  than  anything 
achieved  by  Keats.  But  if  the  latter, 
as  it  is  said,  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  the  extent  to 
which  he  wras  imbued  with  the 
Greek  spirit,  and  the  success  and 
fidelity  of  his  imitations,  are  all  the 
more  remarkable.  Classical  and 
mythological  subjects  had,  long 
before  his  time,  been  worn  thread- 
bare by  successive  generations  of 
poets,  and  the  mythic  personages 
of  the  ancient  world  had  dwindled 
to  lifeless  abstractions,  or,  at  the 
most,  stiff  and  frigid  statues.  Keats, 
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by  his  new  rendering,  breathed  into 
them  again  the  breath  of  life,  or,  at 
the  least,  gave  them  a  highly- 
coloured  semblance  of  vitality. 

More  than  any  other  poet  of  his 
age,  Keats  had  drawn  direct  inspira- 
tion from  the  English  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Two  works 
by  Ben  Jonson  and  Fletcher  were 
the  acknowledged  models  of  his 
"  Endymion  ;  "  it  is  evident,  also, 
that  he  had  deeply  studied  Milton, 
especially  his  lighter  productions, 
"Comus,"  "Arcades,"  "  L' Allegro," 
and "II  Penseroso;"  and  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare  over  him  is  also 
distinctly  traceable.  But  most  of 
all  was  he  indebted  to  the  rich  and 
ornate  Gothicism  of  Spenser.  This 
is  evident  not  only  throughout 
Keats's  longer  works,  but  in  his 
minor  poems  and  fragments.  His 
delight  in  Spenser,  indeed,  is  known 
to  have  been  extreme,  and  the 
earliest  of  his  productions  was  an 
imitation  of  that  poet.  The  exube- 
rant gorgeous  arabesques  of  Spenser 
were  completely  in  unison  with  the 
very  cast  and  bent  of  Keats's  genius, 
and  the  following  stanza  will  show 
how  fully  he  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  original  : — 

"Ah!  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an 
isle, 

That   in   that   fairest  lake  had 
placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  be- 
guile, 

Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter 
teen; 

For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never 
seen 

Of  all  that  ever  charmed  romantic 
eye, 

It  seemed  an  emerald  in  the  silver 
sheen 

Of  the  bright  waters  ;  or  as  when  on 
high, 

Thro'    clouds    of     fleecy  white, 
laughs  the  cerulean  sky." 

Another  specimen,  although  writ- 
ten in  a  professedly  burlesque  tone, 
is  truly  Spenserian  ; — 


"  He  was,  to  weet,  a  melancholy  carle, 
Thin  in   the  waist,  with  bushy 
head  of  hair, 
As  hath  the  seeded  thistle,  when  a 
parle 

It    holds  with    Zephyr,   ere  it 

sendeth  fair 
It's  light  balloons  into  the  summer 

air ; 

Therto  his  beard  had  not  begun  to 
bloom, 

jSTo  blush  had  touch' d  his  chin,  or 

razor  sheer, 
No  care  had  touch'd  his  cheek  with 

mortal  doom, 
But  new  he  was  and  bright,  as  scarf 

from  Persian  loom." 
The  result  of  this  admiration  of 
the  Elizabethan  bard  was  a  florid 
richness  of  style  almost  unparalleled  ; 
often  carried  to  excess,  and  yet 
never  sinking  to  the  merely  gaudy 
and  meretricious.  The  same  can- 
not, with  equal  confidence,  be  said 
of  Keats's  only  contemporary  rival 
in  highly- wrought  "  word-painting  " 
— Thomas  Moore.  Beautiful  and 
enchanting  as  are  the  oriental  splen- 
dours which  abound  in  "  Lalla 
Bookh,"  they  are  somewhat  apt  to 
cloy  and  pall.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  feel  their  excess,  and 
doubt  their  genuineness  ;  when  we 
have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they 
are  somewhat  tinselly  and  thea- 
trical, that  much  of  the  gold 
and  jewels  may  be  merely  electro 
and  paste,  and  the  roses  and  rich 
wines  but  cut  paper  and  coloured 
water.  Keats's  poetry  does  not  con- 
vey this  impression.  His  exuberant 
riches  are  not  either  counterfeit,  or 
piled  on  for  mere  effect.  They 
seem  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  an  overflowing 
fancy,  or  as  if  materials  for  beauty 
lay  around  him  so  abundantly  that 
he  had  only  to  take  them  up  in 
hand fu Is  and  cast  them  into  his 
poetical  kaleidoscope,  to  produce  an 
endless  succession  of  new  and  strik- 
ing effects.  It  is  true  that  these 
wonders  may  not  have  an  earthly 
substantiality  ;  the  gorgeous  pageant 
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maybe  an  illusion  liable  to  dissolve  ; 
the  gold  may  be  but  fairy-wealth 
that  melts  away  beneath  the  cold 
light  of  the  every-day  world — but  it 
has  all  the  beauty  and  solidity  of 
real  gold  while  it  lasts. 

The  faults  of  Keats's  poetry  have 
the  palliation  of  being  those  of  form 
and  not  of  essence,  and  of  a  nature 
that  springs  from  the  inexperience 
and  exuberance  of  youth.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
corrected  had  longer  life  been  per- 
mitted to  the  author.  Jeffrey,  while 
claiming  every  indulgence  for  the 
poems  before  him,  characterized 
their  besetting  sins,  as  "  extrava- 
gance, irregularity,  interminable 
wandering,  and  excessive  obscu- 
rity." These  were  a  class  of  faults 
not  so  prevalent  in  Jeffrey  *s  time  as 
in  our  own,  and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  what  that  eminent  authority 
would  have  thought  of  the  mystic 
and  over-wrought  poetical  produc- 
tions so  frequently  appearing  in  the 
present  day. 

Keats  certainly  had  not  that  per- 
fection of  art  which  is  to  conceal 
art  ;  for  he  was  too  earnest  and  sin- 
cere for  concealment,  and  too  averse 
to  artifice  to  depend  much  on  aught 
but  the  inspiration  of  nature.  He 
was  like  one  who  dug  in  a  teeming 
mine,  and  cast  forth  showers  of 
jewels,  not  perhaps  without  polish- 
ing, but  without  fully  smoothing 
off  the  rough  edges.  Of  the  quality 
of  the  gems  there  is  no  question,  but 
his  process  of  setting  and  preparing 
them  was  in  opposition  to  the  usual 
prescriptions  of  the  craft.  This, 
however,  was  all  in  keeping  with  his 
theory,  that  the  Muse  should  be  free, 
and  speak  her  mind  untrammelled 
by  vexatious  laws.  Though  he 
64  looked  upon  fine  phrases  like  a 
lover,''  he  had  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt for  that  species  of  poetical 
lapidaries  who  are  finically  anxious 
about  the  niceties  of  form  and  dic- 
tion : — 


u  A  school 
Of  dolts,  who  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip, 
and  fit, 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's 
wit. 

Their  verses  tallied." 

This  boldness  and  independence 
caused  much  of  the  opposition  he 
met  with.  That  so  unfledged  an 
aspirant  should  dare  to  write  in  a 
style  that  showed  no  indebtedness  to 
his  more  eminent  and  influential 
contemporaries,  and  that  set  at 
nought  the  most  venerated  tradi- 
tions, was,  in  their  eyes,  presump- 
tion deserving  of  heavy  chastise- 
ment. The  poetical  neophyte  is 
always  menaced  by  the  sharp  horns 
of  this  dilemma.  If  he  strives  too 
earnestly  for  originality,  he  is  cen- 
sured and  derided  for  his  audacity; 
if  he  falls  into  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  day,  he  is  taunted  with 
imitation  and  mediocrity.  Critics 
are  apt  to  be  alike  shy  of  novel- 
ties, and  weary  of  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  Byron  was 
ridiculed  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
for  tame  flatness  and  common- 
place. Keats  was  rebuked  and 
persecuted  for  an  over-desire  to 
avoid  those  errors. 

No  other  poet  of  his  era,  indeed, 
ventured  so  far  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  versification.  His  manner 
is  peculiar,  and  full  of  variety  and 
charm.  He  had  a  musical  ear,  and 
his  verse  is  seldom  or  never  rugged. 
Eccentric  as  may  be  its  course, 
the  flow  is  almost  uniformly  melo- 
dious. The  very  extravagauce  and 
unexpectedness  of  his  rhymes  give 
a  zest,  and  impart  a  spontaneous 
and  natural  air  to  his  poetry.  His 
rhymes  seem  not  carefully  sought, 
but  picked  up  indiscriminately. 
After  a  first  line  he  seemed  to  trust 
to  the  providence  of  his  Muse  for 
an  appropriate  second,  and  was 
never  disappointed.  His  success 
in  this  respect  was  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  what  has  been  often 
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asserted  of  a  rhyme  helping  to  a 
thought.  Keats  made  no  disguise 
of  the  process,  and  the  result  was 
often  happy,  the  thoughts  thus  pro- 
vided being  amply  worth  preserv- 
ing. At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  system  was  most 
conducive  to  extravagance  and 
discursiveness,  that  this  dropping 
the  reins  of  his  Pegasus  often  led 
the  rider  into  cloudy  regions,  where 
he  was  apt  to  stumble,  lose  himself, 
and  thus  invite  attacks  from  his 
more  malignant  critics. 

One  great  obstacle  that  frequently 
hinders  those  who  are  not  poetry 
readers  from  becoming  so,  is  that 
a  long  poem,  even  in  a  narrative 
form,  does  not  "  lead  on "  as 
a  prose  tale  does.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  fix  the  attention,  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  recital  when  in- 
dicated by  the  inversion  necessary 
for  rhyme  and  metre.  But  Keats 
can  be  read  as  rapidly  as  prose. 
His  lines,  rhymed  or  unrhymed,  run 
on  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  as  freely 
as  if  guided  by  the  meaning  only, 
independent  of  metrical  restrictions. 
His  habit  of  dividing  a  stanza  in 
the  middle  of  a  couplet,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  a  fresh  subject  with  the 
echo  of  the  rhyme  as  a  connecting 
link,  also  assists  this  fluency,  and 
avoids  that  stiffness  and  monotony 
too  frequently  found  accompanying 
the  heroic  measure. 

Certainly  any  effort  to  augment 
the  rhymes,  vary  the  metres,  and 
otherwise  introduce  more  flexibility 
into  the  English  poetical  language, 
is  deserving  of  encouragement,  and 
in  this  respect  we  are  much  indebted 
to  Keats.  He  was  always  conscious 
of  this  requirement.  In  one  of  his 
sonnets  he  says — 

"  If  by  dull  rhymes  our  English  must 
be  chain' d, 
Fetter' d,  in  spite  of  pained  loveli- 
ness, 

Let  us  inspect  the  lyre,  and  weigh 
the  stress 


Of  every  chord,  and  see  what  may 
be  gain'd 

By  ear,  industry,  and  attention  meet, 
So,  it  we  may  not  let  the  Muse  be 
free, 

She  will  be  bound  with  garlands  of 
her  own." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  en- 
deavours for  this  praiseworthy  object 
were  always  successful,  and  indeed 
the  exigencies  of  his  peculiar  method 
of  rhyming,  and  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
tend his  vocabulary  even  by  words 
not  generally  considered  poetical, 
often  laid  him  open  to  the  critical 
charge  of  absurdity.  When  he 
speaks  of  thoughts  that  "  dodge 
conception  to  the  very  bourne  of 
heaven,"  describes  how  the  dolphins 
"  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine," 
and  how  a  classical  personage  had 
"a  buzzing  in  his  head,"  the  result 
appears  somewhat  ludicrous  and  sug- 
gestive of  burlesque. 

Instances  of  that  marvellous 
power  of  picturesque  and  glowing 
description  which  was  Keats's/orte, 
and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  other 
poets  of  modern  days,  so  abound 
throughout  his  works,  that  we  are 
puzzled  how  to  select  the  most 
characteristic.  It  is  an  "embarrass- 
ment of  riches,"  in  which  whatever 
brilliant  specimen  we  may  take  up 
seems  to  be  paralleled  or  out-done 
by  some  other.  In  the  lines 
appended  the  poet  is  describing 
Hyperion's  palace  under  the  shadow 
of  threatened  disaster  : — 

"  His  palace  bright, 
Bastion' d  with  pyramids  of  glowing 
gold, 

And  touch'd  with  shades  of  bronzed 
obelisks, 

Glared    a    blood-red    thro'    all  its 

thousand  courts, 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries  ; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flushed  angrily." 

The  following  passage  in  "Endy- 
mion"  refers  to  Neptune's  regal 
abode  : — 
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"  Behold!  behold!  the  palace  of  his 
pride ! 

M.  Jfr  jb  Jib  '  iSh 

•yv  Tnr  "/P  *P  W 

At  every  onward  step  proud  dames 
arose 

In  prospect — diamond  gleams  and 
golden  glows 

Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  level- 
ling— 

Joyous  and  many  as  the  leaves  in 
spring. 

Still  onward;   still  the  splendour 

gradual  swell 'd, 
Rich  opal  domes  were  seen  on  high, 

upheld 

By  jasper  pillars,  letting  thro'  their 

shafts 
Ablush  of  coral." 

Here  is  a  somewhat  more  calm 
and  subdued,  but  still  exquisitely 
rich  and  fanciful  picture — 
' 1  A  pillar'd  porch,  with  lofty  portal 
door, 

Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose 

phosphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water ;  for  so  new 
And   so  unsullied  was  the  marble 
hue, 

So  thro'  the  crystal  polish,  liquid 
fine, 

Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but 

feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  there." 

Nothing  could  be  more  vivid  and 
magnificent  than  the  description  of 
Lamia  in  her  serpent  form — 

"  She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling 
hue ; 

Vermilion-spotted,    golden,  green, 

and  blue ; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a 

pard, 

Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson 
barr'd ; 

And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as 

she  breathed 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  in- 

terwreathed 
Their  lustres  with    the  gloomier 

tapestries ; 
So     rainbow-sided,    touch'd  with 

mysteries, 
She  seem'd,  at  once,  some  penanced 

lady  elf, 

Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the 
demon's  self." 


But  in  spite  of  the  highly-wrought 
decoration  of  Keats's  style,  it  is  free 
from  the  traces  of  artifice  and  study. 
His  is  open-air  poetry.  It  lias  no 
smell  of  the  lamp.  It  seems  the 
result  of  a  direct  communion  with 
Nature  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  and 
beneath  the  open  sky.  We  can 
only  imagine  "  Endymion  "  to  have 
been  composed  duriug  a  summer- 
day's  ramble  through  scenes  of 
sylvan  beauty.  It  is  as  little  sug- 
gestive of  the  lonely  poetical  labora- 
tory as  of  the  busy  haunts  of 
men. 

Few  poets  have  dealt  less  than 
Keats  with  the  actions,  events,  and 
interests  of  the  actual  world. 
Poetry  has  generally  found  in 
humanity  its  chief  theme.  Shake- 
speare, who  knew  both  gods  and 
men,  whose  genius  was  at  home 
wherever  life  moved  or  beauty 
shone,  whether  in  Fairyland  or 
in  solid  old  England,  yet  wrote 
mainly  of  human  life.  Milton,  the 
angel-limner,  gave  his  celestial  and 
demoniacal  personages  distinctly 
human  characteristics,  and  con- 
sidered their  actions  and  natures  in 
their  affinity  with  those  of  mortality. 
Byron  dealt  only  with  misanthropes, 
transcendent  and  alien  from  their 
kind,  but  still  men.  Even  the  ideal 
and  ethereal  Shelley  treated  of  man 
in  the  abstract — gazing  upon  the 
world  with  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive glance  of  the  poetical 
theorist.  But  Keats  seemed  to 
dwell  quite  apart,  in  a  bright 
summer  island  of  ever-bloomiug 
flowers,  inhabited  only  by  birds,  and 
butterflies,  and  bees,  and  such 
human-seeming  but  aerial  spirits  as 
befitted  these  scenes  of  delight.  He 
let  the  turmoil  and  passion  of  our 
ordinary  life  glide  on  at  a  remote 
distance,  out  of  sight  and  mind. 
Not  that  he  was  misanthropic,  but, 
while  loving  man,  he  loved  Nature 
more,  and  would  ever  linger  with 
that  goddess,  and  the  perceptible 
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enchantments  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Thus  it  is  vain  to  look  to  Keats 
for  dramatic  power,  for  skill  in 
narrative,  logical  sequence  of  events, 
or  any  other  essential  to  perfection 
in  the  more  mundane  and  substan- 
tial works  of  imagination.  He  is 
amenable  only  to  the  mild  and  ir- 
relevant laws  of  Fairyland.  Neither 
can  we  find  in  his  poetry  subtle 
delineations  of  character,  or  deep 
probing  into  mind  and  motive.  Nor 
did  he  often  attain  a  lofty  sublimity 
— not  from  want  of  power,  but  from 
a  preference  to  beauty  in  its  softer 
forms  over  that  which  is  allied  to 
grandeur  and  terror.  His  muse 
was  not  like  the  soaring  and  sun- 
gazing  eagle,  but  rather  resembled 
the  gentle  wood-pigeon  that  builds 
its  nest  in  shady  recesses  among 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds.  Still, 
Keats  frequently  achieved  what 
many  call  descriptive  sublimity ;  the 
sublimity  of  grand  or  terrific  images 
presented  in  a  concrete  form,  such 
as  abound  in  the  "Inferno"  or 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Keats's  descrip- 
tion of  the  prison-house  of  the  con- 
quered Titans  reads  like  a  page 
from  Dante  or  Milton — 

"It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting 
light 

Could  glimmer  on  their  tears  ;  where 

their  own  groans 
They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the 

solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents 

hoarse. 

Instead  of  thrones,  hard  flint  they 

sat  upon — 
Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty 

ridge, 

StubbornM  with  iron.     All  were  not 

assembled — 
Some  chain' d  in  torture,  and  some 

wandering  ; 
Coeus,  and  Gyges,  and  Briareus, 
Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious 

breath, 

Dungeon'd  in  opaque  element,  to 
keep 


Their  clenched  teeth  still  clench' d, 

and  all  their  limbs 
Lock'd  up   like  veins    of  metal, 

crampt  and  screw' d, 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big 

hearts 

Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  con- 
vulsed." 

The  god  Hyperion,  in  his  wrath, 
is  invested  with  all  the  lurid 
majesty  of  Milton's  Satan  : — 

"  His  flaming    robes    stream'd  out 

beyond  his  heels, 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire  ; 

*       *       *       *     On  he  flared, 
From  stately  nave  to   nave,  from 

vault  to  vault, 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and 

enwreathed  light, 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long 

arcades, 

Until  he  reach'd  the   great  main 
cupola. 

There,  standing  fierce  beneath,  he 

stampt  his  foot ; 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the 

high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region,  and 

before 

The   quivering  thunder  thereupon 

had  ceased, 
His  voice  leapt  out-  " 

To  these  lofty  and  awe-inspiring 
subjects,  the  following  peaceful  and 
pensive  scene  affords  an  agreeable 
relief  :— 

"  I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant 
shore, 

Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed 

from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees 

and  flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of 

grief ; 

Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious 
warmth ; 

So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  soli- 
tude 

With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our 
woes." 

Here  is  another  extract,  proving 
how  successfully  Keats  could  wake 
the  softer  and  more  meditative 
strains  of  the  lyre  ; — 
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"  What  is  there  in  thee,  Moon,  that 
thou  shouldst  move 
My  heart  so  potently  ?    When  yet  a 
child 

I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou 
hast  smiled. 

Thou  seem'dst  my  sister  ;  hand-in- 
hand  we  went 

From  eve  to  morn  across  the  firma- 
ment. 

No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the 
tree 

Till  thou  hadst  cooled  their  cheeks 

deliciously ; 
No    tumbling  water    ever  spake 

romance 

But  when  my    eyes    with  thine 

thereon  could  dance ; 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no 

bower  divine, 
Until  thou  liftedst  up  thine  eyelids 

fine." 

But  the  following  piece,  from 
si  Keats's  Poetical  Remains/'  will 
contrast  most  strikingly  with  his 
usual  style,  as  it  affords  an  example 
of  simplicity  carried — some  may 
think — almost  to  childishness,  but 
with  true  tenderness  and  pathos  :  — 

a  I  had  a  dove,  and  the  sweet  dove 
died ; 

And  I  have  thought  it  died  of 
grieving ; — 

0  what   could   it  grieve  for?  its 

feet  were  tied 
With  a  silken  thread  of  my  own 

hand's  weaving. 
Sweet  little  red  feet !  why  should 
you  die  ? 

Why  would  you  leave  me,  sweet 

bird,  why  ? 
You  lived  alone  in  the  forest  tree — 
Why,  pretty  thing,  would  you  not 

live  with  me  ? 

1  kissed  you  oft,  and  gave  you  white 
peas — 

Why  not  live  sweetly,  as  in  the 
green  trees  ?  " 

The  life  of  this  gifted  poet  is 
well  known  to  have  been  brief  and 
sad.  Always  of  a  delicate  and  con- 
sumptive constitution,  he  was  one 
of  those  predisposed  to  die  early. 
At  the  outset  of  life  he  had  to 
contend,  if  not  with  absolute,  with 
comparative  poverty  ;  his  prospects 


in  life  were  dark  and  uncertain, 
and  his  literary  career  beset  with 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Just  when 
his  path  seemed  clearing  and  a 
brighter  future  opening  before  him, 
he  was  carried  off  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  An  opinion  long  pre- 
vailed that  his  fate  was  accelerated 
by  the  harshness  of  the  literary 
judges  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  him.  Byron — who,  while 
Keats  lived,  always  spoke  of  him 
with  the  most  contemptuous  depre- 
ciation, but  who  expressed  great 
regret  at  his  early  death,  and  owned 
at  least  the  merits  and  promise 
in  his  "  Hyperion," — has  perpetu- 
ated this  belief  by  the  lines — 

"  John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one 
critique, 

'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery 
particle, 

Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an 
article." 

Later  biographers  have  striven 
to  refute  this  story  altogether,  and 
asserted  that  Keats  met  his  detrac- 
tors with  contempt  and  fortitude, 
rather  than  with  bitter  sorrow  and 
overwhelming  mortification.  It 
would,  however,  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  Keats,  even  if  it  were 
proved  that  upon  the  mind  of  an 
invalid,  whose  condition  was  likely 
to  augment  the  sensitiveness  natural 
to  the  poetic  temperament,  public 
censure  and  ridicule  came  as  a 
crushing  blow.  The  inscription  he 
directed  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb 
showed  that  at  least  the  "  malici- 
ousness of  his  enemies  "  had  pro- 
duced a  lasting  and  painful  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  his 
blighted  hopes  of  poetic  immortality 
are  expressed  by  the  concluding 
line — 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ 
in  water. " 

With  a  more  robust  frame,  and 
a  longer  life  before  him,  he  would 
doubtless  soon  have  recovered  the 
45 
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shock,  triumphed  over  all  opposition, 
and  amply  punished  his  persecutors. 

But  his  name  was  not  writ  in 
water."  Steadily-  his  influence  has 
been  growing  since  his  death,  and  he 
is  now  not  only  regarded  with  due 
appreciation,  but  has  become  a 
model  of  imitation  for  others. 

Much  of  our  recent  poetry  has 
been  largely  inspired  by  him.  The 
present  Poet-laureate  would  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gations to  his  youthful  precursor. 
Modern  "  word-painting,"  which  is 
now  so  prevalent,  can  be  principally 
traced  to  the  example  of  Keats. 
The  minuteness,  splendour,  and 
brilliancy  of  his  descriptive  style 
are  fully  in  keeping  with  that  fond- 
ness for  graphic  and  vivid  effects 
which  readers  and  writers  now 
evince. 

What  has  been  aptly  stigmatized  as 
the  ''fleshly  school  of  poetry,"  owes 
much  of  its  skill  in  high  colouring 
to  a  close  imitation  of  Keats,  al- 
though it  cannot  find  in  him  an 
excuse  for  the  doubtful  morality 
and  frequently  open  pruriency  that 
give  it  its  name.  Keats's  poetry, 
though  often  sensuous  in  the  warmth 
of  imaginative  descriptions,  is  never 
designedly  sensual,  but  always  chas- 
tened and  refined  by  a  lofty  sense 
of  the  purity  which  should  be  ever 
allied  to  artistic  beauty. 

One  more  quotation,  showing 
Keats  in  what  we  may  call  a  mood 
of  sportive  rapture,  expressed  in 
simple  language,  will  aid  in  showing 
the  versatility  of  his  genius — 
FAERY  SONGK 

' 4  Shed  no  tear !   O  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year  ; 
Weep  no  more  !  O  weep  no  more  ! 
Young  buds  sleep  in  the  root's  white 
core  ; 


Dry  your  eyes  !  Oh,  dry  your  eyes  ! 
For  I  was  taught  in  Paradise, 
To  ease  my  breast  of  melodies, 

Shed  no  tear  ! 
"  Overhead  ! — look  overhead  ! 
Among  the  blossoms  white  and  red, 
Look  up  !  look  up  ! — I  flutter  now, 
On  this  flush  pomegranate  bough, 
See  me  !  'tis  this  silvery  bill 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill ; 
Shed  no  tear !  O  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adieu  !  Adieu  !  I  fly — adieu  ! 
I  vanish  in  the  heaven's  blue — 

Adieu  !  Adieu !" 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express 
our  satisfaction  that  Keats  is  at  last 
installed  in  his  rightful  position  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank,  one  among  the 
brightest  stars  of  that  galaxy  which 
illuminated  the  highly-favoured 
opening  of  this  century.  His  works 
will  live,  and,  being  so  little  tinged 
with  any  of  the  passing  passions  and 
modes  of  thought  prevalent  in  his 
own  time,  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
value  at  any  succeeding  period. 
With  all  their  flaws,  they  are  precious 
gems  which  will  ever  retain  their 
worth  and  brightness.  To  them  we 
may  apply  his  own  words,  so  often 
quoted — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever 

and  the  parallel,  but  less-known 
line — 

"  The  poetry  of  life  is  never  dead." 

It  is  time,  then,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  Keats's  tomb  at  Rome 
should  be  completed  by  the  hands  of 
a  justly-appreciative  and  grateful 
posterity,  and  that  beneath  the  line, 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ 
in  water," 

we  should  add, 

"  But  is  now  wrought  in  letters  of 
gold." 
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ASHANTEE. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Mac  Ilwaine,  D.D. 

There  let  it  float,  in  sun-light  broad, 

The  banner  of  the  Free  ! 
Bright  harbinger  of  happiness, 

O  Africa  !  to  thee. 

Trail  in  the  dust  that  ensign  base, 

Encrimsoned  deep  with  gore  ; 
All  foul  and  trampled  let  it  lie 

To  flout  the  breeze  no  more  ! 

Rise,  crouching  slaves  !  stretch  forth  those  hands, 

Late  manacled  and  worn  ; 
Look  up  !  a  man,  a  brother  calls, 

Ye,  wildered  and  forlorn ! 

No  more  shall  demons,  hell  inspired, 

Wring  from  ye  hope  and  heart ; 
Look  through  those  salt  and  blinding  tears, 

See  Slavery's  reign  depart. 

O  land  of  slaughter,  doom,  and  death, 

O  streets  by  carnage  stained  ; 
As  though  from  lurid  clouds  overhead 

That  sanguined  show'r  had  rained  ! 

Here  "  Moloch,  horrid  King  "  erst  dwelt 

Enthroned  in  gloomiest  state  : 
Break  through  Heaven's  light !  shine  down  upon 

The  victims  of  hell's  hate  ! 

Oh !  day  of  gladness  !  million-hands 

Unmanacled  arise ; 
Upward  from  million- voices  tend 

Thanksgivings  to  the  skies. 

4o— 2 
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Praise  to  Thee,  Great  Creator,  praise  ! 

Thanks  to  the  daring  band 
That  smote  the  foul  oppressor  down 

With  heaven-empowered  hand ! 

Now  speed  ye  :  welcome  to  your  home, 

Your  sea-girt,  island  home  ! 
Conquerors  of  oppression  dire 

And  deeds  of  night  ye  come. 

A  nation's  praise,  a  monarch's  smile, 

Victoria's,  waits  you  here  ; 
Already  sea-borne,  loud  and  long, 

Rings  out  a  British  cheer. 

Though  buried  by  the  Prah's  wild  stream 

Some  of  your  comrades  lie, 
To  reap  such  glory  as  is  theirs 

Yourselves  would  dare  to  die. 

The  God  of  heaven,  freed  human-kind, 

Say- — it  was  nobly  done  : 
Oh  !  rare  among  Earth's  brightest  crowns 

The  guerdon  they  have  won. 

And,  Gallant  Leader  !  take  the  meed 

So  freely  given  to  thee  ; — 
The  blessing,  prayer,  the  thanks  of  all — 

The  bondslave  and  the  free. 
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The  clouds  which,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
already  gathering  in  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  England,  threatened  to 
extinguish  the  glimmering  light  of 
science  that  then  existed.  Many  a 
student  in  those  days  who  would 
fain  have  withdrawn  himself  from 
all  things  calculated  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  could  not  have 
escaped  being  ruffled  by  the  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  which  then 
prevailed,  and  often  arrested  in  his 
work  and  discouraged  by  lack  of 
patronage,  would  rush  into  the  thick 
of  the  storm  himself.  But  we  find 
some  who  were  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  their  learned  speculations  and  re- 
searches to  heed  the  gloomy  signs 
of  the  times  or  to  be  cast  down  by 
want  of  sympathy  and  help. 

In  the  north-west  of  England  we 
may  discover  a  little  band  of  philoso- 
phers, earnest  and  virtuous,  spending 
their  days  in  the  serious  pursuit 
of  science,  communicating  to  one 
another  by  letter  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  There  were  four  of 
them,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were 
made  known  to  each  other  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Townley,  of  Carr,  Lan- 
cashire, the  particular  friend  of  Sir 
Edward  Sherburne,  the  translator 
of  Manilius,  who,  in  an  Appendix 
to  one  of  his  translations,  in  which 
he  gives  a  catalogue  of  eminent 
astronomers  from  the  earliest  times 
to  his  own  day,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Lancashire  group  of  students  and 
of  their  kind  patron  : — "  These  four 
were  lights  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  who  were 
happily  brought  to  the  acquaintance 
of  one  another  by  the  means  of 
Christopher  Townley,  of  Lancashire, 
who  stuck  not  for  any  cost  or  labour 


to  promote  as  well  astronomical  and 
other  mathematical  studies,  by  a  dili- 
gent correspondence  kept  and  main- 
tained with  the  learned  professors 
in  those  sciences,  upon  which  account 
he  was  very  dear  to  all  the  four,  and 
for  which  reason,  as  for  the  par- 
ticular respect  I  owe  him,  he  merits 
to  be  named  in  this  catalogue."  And 
who  were  these  "  four  lights  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  ?" 

William  Milbourn,  as  Sir  Edward 
Sherburne,  tells  us — aged  about  forty 
— was  a  curate  in  the  remote  village 
of  Brancepath,  in  Durham.  He  so 
arranged  his  pastoral  duties  as  to 
leave  himself  some  time  for  his 
favourite  occupation — the  study  of 
astronomy ;  nor  did  he  fail,  in  spite 
of  imperfect  means,  to  carry  his 
observations  to  such  a  degree  of 
exactness  as  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover errors  in  tables  then  received 
as  trustworthy.  He  died  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  his  papers  were 
destroyed.  No  trace,  therefore, 
would  have  remained  to  us  of  his 
work,  but  for  a  correspondence  he 
had  carried  on  with  William  Gas- 
coigne,  who  was  the  youthful  inhe- 
ritor of  landed  property  in  York- 
shire. 

William  Gascoigne  was  happier 
than  his  friend,  the  curate  of  Brance- 
path. in  possessing  the  power  of 
money,  being  thus  enabled  to  carry 
out  many  a  scheme  which  otherwise 
he  might  have  been  compelled  to 
relinquish.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  constructing 
telescopes  with  his  own  hands  ;  but 
he  is  especially  distinguished  as  the 
inventor  of  the  micrometer.  Gas 
coigne  perished  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth  on  the  battle  field,  fighting  for 
his  king  at  Marston-moor.  His 
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papers,  like  those  of  Milbourn,  were 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  o( 
one  letter,  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  micrometer:  this  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  youth  of  his  own  age, 
named  William  Oabtree,  residing 
at  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  who 
although  engaged  in  business  pur- 
suits, was  so  energetic  and  successful 
in  scientific  work,  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  hours  of  leisure,  that  his 
great  friend  Horrocks,  the  astro- 
nomer, spoke  of  him  as  a  person 
who  had  "  few  superiors  in  mathe- 
matical learning." 

And  now  we  approach  the  king 
of  this  small  company  of  students, 
Jeremiah  Horrocks,  the  curate  of 
Hoole,  who  was,  intellectually,  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves,  "a 
head  taller  than  his  fellows."  Al- 
though the  importance  of  his  astro- 
nomical work  was  little  regarded  at 
the  time,  his  name  has  since  been 
held  in  much  honour  by  the  greatest 
of  our  scientific  men,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  stainless  life,  be  it  remarked, 
well  accords  with  the  sublimity  of 
the  celestial  study,  which  was  his 
chosen  recreation.  It  is  owing  to 
Jeremiah  Horrocks  that  England 
may  be  said  to  possess  an  especial 
share  or  interest  in  the  rare  and 
important  phenomenon  which  the 
whole  world  is  now  awaiting— the 
transit  of  Venus.  . 

Among  the  valuable  collections  of 
Hearne,  the  antiquary,  we  come 
upon  the  following  memorandum  :— 
«Mr.  Horrox,  a  young  man,  mi- 
nister of  Hoole,  a  very  poor  pittance, 
within  four  miles  of  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  was  a  prodigy  for  his 
skill  in  astronomy,  and  had  he  lived, 
in  all  probability  he  would  have 
proved  the  greatest  man  in  the  whole 
world  in  his  profession.  He  had  a  very 
strange,  unaccountable  genius,  and 
he  is  Mentioned  with  great  honour 
by  Hevelius  upon  account  of  his 
discovery  of  Venus  in  the  sun  upon 
a  Sunday;  but  being  called  away 


to  his  devotions  and  duty  at  church, 
he  could  not  make  such  observations 
as  otherwise  he  would  have  done.', 
This  young  Englishman  was  not 
forgotten  when  the  transit  of  1769 
was  approaching,  for  in  the  memorial 
addressed  to  the  king,  and  presented 
by  the  Royal  Society,  requesting  a 
grant  of  money  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  proper  observation  of 
the  phenomenon,  we  find  these 
words: — "As  far  as  appears,  from 
the  history  of  Astronomy,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Horrox,  an  Englishman,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  person  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  who  cal- 
culated the  passage  of  that  planet 
(Venus)  over  the  sun's  disc,  and 
observed  the  same  at  the  village  of 
Hoole,  fifteen  miles  northward  from 
Liverpool,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
O.S.,  in  the  year  1639."  Nor  will 
Horrocks  be  forgotten  in  December, 
1874,  when  observing  astronomers 
of  many  nations  will  station  them- 
selves on  sea  and  land  throughout 
the  world,  eager  to  watch  what  was 
first  seen  by  an  Englishman.  Do 
we  not  hear  his  voice  calling  to  us 
across  the  gulf  of  135  years  saying  to 
us,  as  he  said  to  his  contemporaries  : 
"  Contemplate,  I  repeat,  this  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  .  .  .  the 
planet  Venus  drawn  from  her  seclu- 
sion, modestly  delineating  on  the 
sun,  without  disguise,  her  real  mag- 
nitude, whilst  her  disc,  at  other 
times  so  lovely  is  here  obscured,  in 
melancholy  gloom." 

And  again  he  says — "  It  is  to  be 
much  desired  that  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  should  be  observed 
from  several  different  localites." 
Yet,  while  we  are  about  to  obey  the 
wishes  thus  expressed,  and  this  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  such  as  Horrocks 
had  never  dared  to  desire,  compara- 
tively few  beyond  the  scientific 
world  have  heard  the  name  of  the 
first  observer  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus. 

Jeremiah  Horrocks  was  born  at 
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Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  in  the 
year  1619,  or  about  that  time. 
Many  researches  have  been  made, 
bat  in  vain,  concerning  his  parent- 
age, which  some  imagine  to  have 
been  of  very  humble  origin.  For 
this  assumption,  it  seems  to  us,  there 
is  no  trustworthy  foundation.  Un- 
doubtedly it  matters  little  in  one 
sense,  for  the  importance  of  his  as- 
tronomical work,  the  remarkable 
character  of  his  genius,  and  the 
moral  grandeur  of  his  life,  suffice  to 
ennoble  any  family  which  can  claim 
him  as  their  own,  yet  there  would 
be  a  certain  satisfaction,  be  his 
lineage  what  it  may,  in  arriving  at 
a  solution  of  the  mystery.  Hor- 
rocks  was  a  name  of  some  note  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, it  appears  again  and  again  on 
the  lists  of  rectors,  vicars,  and 
curates,  also  occasionally  elsewhere. 
We  read  of  Horrockses  "  godly, 
learned,  and  orthodox  ;  "  Horrockses 
whose  voices  were  "  oracles  in  those 
days,"  &c.  Moreover  we  have 
mentions  of  the  Horrockses  of 
Horrocksford  Hall,  and  Hunter,  in 
his  "Life  of  Oliver  Heywood,"  tells 
us  how  his  hero  meutioned  the 
Horrocks  family  as  one  "  of  note 
before  the  wars."  There  appears 
some  reason  for  supposing  Jeremiah 
Horrocks  to  have  sprung  from  this 
numerous  and  virtuous  race  ;  if  so, 
instead  of  being  of  "  very  humble 
origin,"  he  was  connected  with  a 
tolerably  good  old  family,  consisting 
of  many  highly-educated,  and  some 
talented  people. 

The  future  astronomer  was,  from 
the  beginning,  it  would  seem, 
surrounded  by  Puritan  influ- 
ences. Concerning  his  native 
village,  we  glean  the  following 
particulars  from  the  Christian  Re- 
former for  June,  1862:  "At  the 
time  when  Toxteth  passed  to  the 
Molyneuxs,  of  Sefton,  then  a  Roman 
Catholic  family,  there  was  neither 
church  nor  chapel  to  be  found  in 


the  village,  and  only  about  twenty 
dwellings.  The  population  consis- 
ted almost  entirely  of  Nonconform- 
ists, and  Toxteth  was  called  by  them 
•The  Holy  Land.'  The  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 
worship  in  a  retired  glen,  then  pro- 
bably but  little  known,  but  now  fa- 
miliar as  '  The  Dingle.'  A  relic  of 
these  prayer  meetings  remained  in 
the  memory  of  people  living  in 
1812."  In  support  of  the  above 
statements  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
names  still  linger  at  Toxteth  which 
speak  plainly  of  a  Puritan  origin. 
There  is  a  farm  named  "  Jericho," 
the  stream  of  "  Jordan."  the  rocks 
of  "  David's  Throne,"  and  the  cave 
of  "  Adam's  Battery." 

The  Toxteth  people,  shut  out  as 
they  were  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
felt  the  necessity  of  establishing 
some  educational  institution  within 
the  reach  of  their  children ;  for  it 
was  difficult  to  send  them  to  any  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  schools  in 
the  country  around.  Collecting 
together  therefore  their  very  slender 
pecuniary  resources,  they  resolved 
on  building  a  modest  school-house  id 
their  own  village,  which,  having 
achieved,  they  sent  for  a  tutor  from 
the  famous  theological  establish- 
ment at  Winwick.  In  the  ''Auto- 
biography of  Adam  Martindale  "  (a 
Chetham  Society  publication),  Win- 
wick is  thus  mentioned :  "  Win- 
wick, the  ecclesiastical  foundation 
of  Lancashire,  was  as  famous  at  that 
time  as  a  scholastic  establishment,  as 
it  was  as  a  school  of  theology,  the 
rectors  at  that  time — and  indeed  for 
many  generations —having  as  many 
as  five  curates,  whose  labours  were 
extended  throughout  the  neighbour- 
ing  district.  The  universities  were 
the  only  high  road  to  literary  dis- 
tinction, and  the  school  of  Winwick, 
one  of  their  chief  feeders  from  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Such  as  failed 
from  various  causes  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject of  their  ambition,  became  useful 
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schoolmasters  in  the  country  around. 
The  head-master  of  Winwick,  being 
requested  to  send  his  best  pupil,  se- 
lected Richard  Mather,  who  was 
then  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
accordingly  took  up  his  abode  at 
Toxteth,  and,  young  as  he  was,  ap- 
pears to  have  fulfilled  his  task  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. He  taught  there  for  some 
years,  only  leaving  that  he  might 
prosecute  his  own  studies  at  Oxford 
University.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toxteth,  in  1618,  built  a  chapel,  and 
invited  Richard  Mather  to  be  their 
minister.  He  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, was  ordained  by  Bishop  Mor- 
ton, of  Chester,  and  so  dwelt  among 
them  again  until  1633,  when  he,  with 
a  Mr.  Christopher  Horrocks,  of 
Horrocksford,  Bolton  le  Moors,  and 
many  others,  sailed  to  New  England. 

In  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia 
Christi,  we  read  of  the  return  to 
Toxteth  of  the  favourite  school- 
master, "  not  as  a  teacher,  but  a 
preacher,"  if,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  scanty  educational 
opportunities  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  remarkably  small  and  obscure 
village,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mather — 
probably  the  only  classical  scholar 
there — would  find  himself  entreated 
to  teach,  where  he  had  taught  before  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  boy  Horrocks  would  be 
among  the  pupils,  thus  early  in  life 
receiving  valuable  instructions  from 
one  who  had  long  before  his  well- 
known  public  career  distinguished 
himself  at  the  famous  school  of 
Winwick.  In  1632,  Jeremiah  Hor- 
rocks bid  farewell  for  a  time  to  the 
simple  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
travelled  to  Cambridge,  partly,  as 
we  may  suppose,  on  foot,  carrying 
with  him  his  small  possessions.  He 
was  destined  for  the  profession  of 
the  Church ;  we  see  his  name  entered 
thus  in  the  books  of  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, where — be  it  observed — Puri- 
tans were  wont  to  assemble  : — 


"Jeremy  Horrox.  Born  at  Toxteth, 
Lancashire.  Sizar.  18  May,  1632." 

We  may  remark  that,  although 
the  name  is  constantly  spelt  with  an 
x,  the  late  Professor  de  Morgan  had 
in  his  possession  a  copy  of 
Lansberg's  Tabulce  Perpetual,  in 
which  Horrocks  had  himself  written 
— not  only  a  list  of  books  he  had  by 
degrees  procured,  but  also  his  own 
name,  which  he  has  spelt  thus — ■ 
Horrocks.  Moreover,  in  a  book 
published  lately  —  Letters  of  the 
Scientific  Men  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  we  find  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  Dr.  Wallis,  who  af- 
terwards in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  prepared  Hor- 
rocks's  works  for  publication,  writ- 
ing thus  to  Collins,  the  mathema- 
tician :  "  Mr.  Horrox,  his  name  is 
truly  spelt  Horrockes,  not  Horrox, 
which  I  could  wish  to  be  preserved 
at  least  in  some  places  in  the  printed 
books,  though  (since  he  hath  been 
pleased  so  to  put  it)  it  may  in  Latin 
elsewhere  be  written  with  a?." 

It  was  while  at  Cambridge  that 
Horrocks  first  began  to  study  astro- 
nomy, and  this  he  was  obliged  to 
do  without  either  guidance  or  com- 
panionship, that  science  being 
scarcely  taught  there  in  those  days. 
On  this  subject,  Dr.  Wallis  in  his 
autobiography,  alluding  to  his  own 
experiences,  says  :  "  I  devoted  my- 
self also  to  astronomy  and  geography 
as  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
to  other  parts  of  mathematics ; 
though  at  that  time,  they  were 
scarce  looked  upon  with  us  as  aca- 
demical studies  then  in  fashion.  But 
Horrocks, vanquishing  all  difficulties, 
resolves  that  instead  of  a  master 
he  will  use  astronomical  books,  that 
the  tediousness  of  study  shall  be 
overcome  by  industry,  and  poverty 
by  patience.  "Armed  "he  says  "  with 
these  weapons,  I  shall  contend  suc- 
cessfully; and,  having  heard  of 
others  acquiring  knowledge  without 
greater  help,  I  should   blush  that 
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anyone  should  be  able  to  do  more 
than  I,  always  remembering  that 
word  of  Virgil's — 

"  Totidem   nobis  animceque  man" 
usque.71 

But  the  indefatigable  and  cour- 
ageous youth,  although  un  van- 
quished by  gigantic  difficulties,  does 
not  cease  to  regret  the  want  of  the 
"  sympathy  of  companionship  in  his 
endeavours."  It  is  not  long,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  to  work  in  solitude, 
for  William  Crabtree  soon  appears 
on  the  scene ;  he  writes  from 
Broughton  proffering  his  friendship, 
having  heard  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
astronomy  probably  from  Christo- 
pher Townley,  Milbourn,  or  G-as- 
coigne.  Thus  arose  a  friendship 
between  these  two  young  students, 
which  proved  a  source  of  great  hap- 
piness to  both.  Crabtree,  in  a  letter 
to  Gascoigne,  speaks  of  Horrocks 
as  his  "  second  self,"  and  Horrocks 
in  his  treatise,  Venus  in  Sole  visa, 
mentions  Crabtree  as  his  "  most 
esteemed  friend." 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Hor- 
rocks did  not  remain  at  Cambridge 
long  enough  to  graduate ;  it  has 
been  suggested  that  he  was  obliged 
to  hasten  his  return  to  Toxteth  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  and  we  think  it  not 
improbable  that  he  taught  there  as 
Richard  Mather  had  done,  for  which 
occupation  he  was  well-fitted,  hav- 
ing made  the  most  of  his  opportu- 
nities while 'at  college,  where  he  had 
eagerly  studied  the  best  Latin 
authors,  and  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  his  natural  aptitude  for 
mathematics.  Our  young  collegian 
during  his  short  sojourn  at  Cam- 
bridge, had  the  advantage  at  Eman- 
uel College  of  the  instructions  and 
companionship  of  some  very  remark- 
able men,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  the  following  well-known 
characters  :  The  celebrated  and  be- 
loved   Dr.   Benjamin  Whichcote 


entered  Emanuel  College  in  1G26, 
becoming  a  fellow  and  tutor  there  in 
1633.  Among  his  pupils  we  find 
the  names  of  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr  John 
Worthington,  and  others.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dates,  Jeremiah  Horrocks 
must  have  been  one  also,  but  so 
little  is  the  fame  spread  abroad  of 
this  "  very  strange  unaccountable 
genius,"  that  those  who  have  deemed 
it  worth  their  trouble  to  notice  some 
of  Whichcote's  pupils  have  left  the 
Lancashire  curate  in  obscurity, 
whereas  as  we  have  seen  it  well  ex- 
pressed— "  his  name  ought  to  be 
known  as  far  over  the  globe  as  stars 
are  observed,  or  ships  navigated." 
Bishop  Burnet,  as  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  speaks  of  Dr.  Which- 
cote as  "  a  wise  and  kind  instructor, 
a  man  of  rare  temper,  very  kind  and 
obliging,"  and  he  says  also  that  "  he 
studied  to  raise  those  who  conversed 
with  him  to  noble  thoughts." 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Anthony 
Burgess,  afterwards  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  subsequently 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Gresham 
College,  London.  Wallis  is  recol- 
lected as  one  of  his  pupils,  but  Hor- 
rocks is  again  overlooked,  although 
he  must  have  been  studying  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Wallis,  at  least  up  to 
the  year  162o,  when  Burgess  was 
still  at  Emanuel  College. 

Lastly,  among  the  tutors  we  will 
name  Thomas  Horton,  who  entered 
Emanuel  College,  1623,  took  his 
B.A.  1626,  M.A.  1630,  and  was 
then  made  fellow  of  that  college, 
taking  his  B.D.  in  1637.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  University 
preachers.  Dr.  Wallis  was  his  pu- 
pil, and  Horrocks  we  know,  must 
have  been  so  too. 

Of  his  fellow  students,  we  will 
only  notice  two.  Dr.  John  Wallis, 
was  one  who  could  not  have  been 
overlooked  by  a  keen  and  observant 
youth  like  Horrocks ;  they  must 
surely  have  had  many  an  animated 
conversation    on    subjects  which 
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deeply  interested  them  both.  Wallis 
was  born  in  1616,  entered  Emanuel 
College  the  same  year  as  Horrocks. 
He  lived  on  a  long  life  after- the 
early  death  of  his  illustrious  fellow- 
student,  and  was,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  requested  to  edit  his  pos- 
thumous works. 

Dr.  John  Worthington,  born 
1617-18,  says  himself  in  writing  to 
a  friend — "  He  (Horrocks)  lived  at 
Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  in 
Lancashire,  was  sometime  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  admitted  the 
same  year  that  I  was."  Worthing- 
ton was  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  worth  of  character,  and  his 
learning;  letters  of  his  are  to  be 
found  in  the  book  already  quoted — 
"Letters  of  the  Scientific  Men 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  " 
he  corresponded  with  Hartlib, 
and  others  on  the  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  of  the  day. 

On  leaving  the  University,  Hor- 
rocks returned  in  1635  to  Toxteth, 
where  he  remained  for  about  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Crab- 
tree  on  the  subject  of  their  astro- 
nomical observations  ;  it  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  the  two  friends 
limited  themselves  strictly  to  scien- 
tific communications,  for  any  inci- 
dental hints  concerning  the  every 
day  events  of  the  short  life  of  our  hero 
would  have  been  invaluable  ;  as  it  is, 
his  history  has  been  so  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  that  we  possess 
very  little  satisfactory  information. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
two  friends  ever  met  personally,  but 
it  seems  probable  from  one  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Horrocks  .to  Crab- 
tree,  dated  April  29th,  1637,  and 
published  among  the  Opera  Pos~ 
thuma,  edited  by  Dr.  Wallis,  a  very 
rare  work  now,  that  they  were 
together  on  the  evening  of  March 
19th,  1637,  when  they  witnessed 
in  company  an  occultation  of  the 
X^leiades  by  the  moon, 


Horrocks  had  been  patiently 
waiting  for  an  appointment  of  some 
kind  in  the  church  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  himself.  In  1639  he  re- 
ceived a  curacy  at  Hoole,  near  Pres- 
ton, then  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
from  which  we  may  suppose  that  he 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bridgman. 
In  a  letter  dated  June  1st,  1639,  he 
writes  to  his  friend  :  "  Next  week  I 
remove  to  Hoole,  it  is  a  small  village, 
five  miles  from  Preston."  Much  to 
the  regret  of  biographers,  the  en- 
thusiastic astronomer  scorns  to  men- 
tion the  circumstances  of  his  ap- 
pointment, or  the  prospects  of  his 
Hoole  curacy,  and  hastens  on  in  the 
next  line  to  the  discussion  of  his 
astronomical  investigations.  It  was 
at  one  time  asserted  that  Jeremiah 
Horrocks  never  entered  Holy  Orders, 
for,  dying  so  young  as  he  did,  there 
was  not  time  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
some  have  thought,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  although  in  our 
times  candidates  for  ordination  are 
not  admitted  till  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  those 
days  the  matter  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  who,  it  seems 
considered  the  youthful  candidate  on 
this  occasion  was  fit  for  the  respon- 
sibilities he  was  willing  to  under- 
take. John  Gadbury,  an  astrologer, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Hor- 
rocks, although  he  long  outlived 
him,  being  born  in  1627,  and  dying 
as  is  supposed  in  1692,  compiled  an 
almanack,  calculated,  as  he  states 
in  the  title-page,  from  the  "  4  British 
Tables,'  composed  first  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Horrox,  and  first  pub- 
lished by  Jeremy  Shaker  ly." 
Costard,  the  astronomical  writer, 
who  lived  not  long  after,  speaks  of 
him  also  as  a  "  young  clergyman," 
and  we  may  also  remind  our  readers 
of  Hearne's  memorandum,  already 
quoted,  which  it  appears  was  discover- 
ed by  Professor  Rigaud  where  Hor- 
rocks is  spoken  of  as  a  hard-working 
curate  "  on  a  very  small  pittance." 
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Hoole  was  a  dreary  little  village 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  we 
hear  no  word  of  discontent  from  the 
hopeful  and  studious  curate,  whose 
whole  world  of  happiness  was  in  his 
own  mind.  We  know  he  had  a 
very  humble  dwelling  there,  for 
twice  he  speaks  of  the  "narrowness," 
and  again  of  the  a  smallness "  of 
his  apartment,  not  by  way  of  com- 
plaint, but  to  explain  some  difficul- 
ties caused  by  this  want  of  space 
when  making  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

Many  hours  he  now  passed  in 
solitude,  earnestly  pursuing  his 
astronomical  investigations,  and  for- 
getting all  around  him  while  he 
gazed  at  the  starry  heavens  through 
his  much  valued  telescope  obtained 
in  1638,  for  an  incredibly  small  sum 
of  money,  but  with  which  he  tells 
us  he  could  see  the  smallest  spots  on 
the  sun  ;  the  young  astronomer  was 
happy  enough  in  spite  of  the  dreari- 
ness of  his  new  home,  feeling  that 
after  a  day  well  spent  in  the  most 
strictly  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  he  might  give 
himself  up  to  the  sublime  joys  of 
his  midnight  and  celestial  studies. 
"Nothing  could  be  more  noble,"  ho 
said  "  than  to  contemplate  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  my  Creator,  as  dis- 
played amidst  such  glorious  works  ; 
nothing  more  delightful  than  to  view 
them  no  longer  with  the  gaze  of 
vulgar  admiration,  but  with  a  desire 
to  know  their  causes,  and  to  feed 
upon  their  beauty  by  a  more  careful 
examination  of  their  mechanisms." 

We  gather  from  this  expression 
of  calm  enjoyment  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  first  difficulties  of  the 
study,  which  he  once  described  in  the 
following  touching  words  — "  There 
were  many  hindrances.  The  abstruse 
nature  of  the  study,  my  inexperience, 
and  want  of  means,  dispirited  me. 
I  was  much  pained  not  to  have 
anyone  to  whom  I  could  look  for 
guidance,  or  indeed  for  the  sympathy 


of  companionship  in  my  endeavours, 
and  I  was  assailed  by  the  langour 
and  weariness  which  are  inseparable 
from  every  great  undertaking.  What 
was  then  to  be  done?  I  could  not 
make  the  pursuit  an  easy  one,  much 
less  increase  my  fortune,  and,  least 
of  all,  imbue  others  with  a  love  for 
astronomy  ;  and  yet  to  complain  of 
philosophy  on  account  of  its  difficul- 
ties would  be  foolish  and  unworthy. 
I  determined,  therefore,  that  the 
tediousness  of  study  should  be  over- 
come by  industry  ;  my  poverty 
(failing  a  better  method)  by  patience, 
and  that  instead  of  a  master  I  would 
use  astronomical  books,  &c." 

Horrocks,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
astronomical  studies,  had  been  much 
absorbed  in  the  writings  of  Lans- 
berg ;  but  was  constantly  annoyed 
at  finding  that  his  own  calculations 
did  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Belgian  astronomer.  He  consulted 
with  Crabtree,  and  the  two  friends, 
after  much  correspondence  on  the 
matter,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Lausberg  had  been  misleading 
them  by  his  own  errors.  Great  was 
the  indignation  of  Horrocks  at  this 
discovery,  and  this  the  energetic 
youth  expresses  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage. "  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  my  astronomical  studies," 
he  writes,  "and  whilst  preparing 
for  practical  observations,  I  com- 
puted the  Ephemerides  of  several 
years,  from  the  continuous  tables  of 
Lansberg.  Having  followed  up  the 
task  with  unceasing  perseverance, 
and  having  arrived  at  the  point  of 
its  completion,  the  very  erroneous 
calculation  of  these  tables,  then  de- 
tected, convinced  me  that  an  astro- 
nomer might  be  engaged  upon  a 
better  work.  Accordingly,  I  broke 
off  the  useless  computation,  and 
resolved  for  the  future  with  my  own 
eyes  to  observe  the  position  of  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  ;  but  lest  so 
many  hours  spent  on  Lansberg 
should  be  entirely  thrown  away,  I 
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made  use  of  my  Ephemerides  in 
ascertaining  the  positions  of  the  dis- 
tant planets,  so  that  I  was  enabled 
to  predict  their  conjunctions,  their 
appulses  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  many 
other  extraordinary  phenomena.  .  . 
I  pardon  meantime  the  miserable 
arrogance  of  the  Belgian  astronomer, 
who  has  overloaded  his  useless  tables 
with  such  unmerited  praise,  and 
cease  to  lament  the  misapplication 
of  my  own  time,  deeming  it  a  suffi- 
cient reward  that  I  was  thereby  led 
to  consider  and  foresee  the  appear- 
ance of  Venus  in  the  Sun." 

And  now,  feeling  that  the  planet 
Venus  had  claimed  his  especial  atten- 
tion, he  writes  thus,  shortly  before  his 
death,  proving  his  extreme  youth  at 
the  time  of  his  great  achievement : — 
"I,  whose  youthful  days  are  scarce 
complete,  have  chosen  for  my  theme, 
the  Queen  of  Love,  veiled  by  the 
shade  of  Phoebus."  Meanwhile,  al- 
though working  enthusiastically  at 
astronomy,  he  scrupulously  attended 
to  the  parish  over  which  he  was 
placed,  never  allowing  his  beloved 
pursuit  to  lead  him  astray  from  his 
appointed  duties. 

Through  the  writings  of  Lansberg 
he  was,  in  the  way  of  disparagement, 
introduced  to  those  of  Kepler,  for 
which  great  benefit  he  again  forgives 
the  "  boasting  Belgian."  Of  Kepler, 
whom  he  calls  the  44  Prince  of  Astro- 
nomers," Horrocks  speaks  with  entliu  - 
siastic  admiration  : — tfi  I  venerate," 
he  says,  "  with  the  greatest  honour 
and  admiration,  his  sublime  and 
enviably  happy  genius,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, I  would  defend  with  my  best 
efforts  the  Uranian  citadel  of  the 
noble  hero  who  has  so  much  sur- 
passed his  fellows  ;  nor  shall  anyone, 
while  I  live,  insult  his  ashes  with 
impunity."  But  even  Kepler's  cal- 
culations he  would  not  take  on  trust, 
and  we  find  him  accordingly  putting 
them  also  to  the  test  of  his  own 
unerring  calculations,  and  engaging 
in  the  work  of  correcting  them,  "  an 


undertaking,"  he  remarks,  "which 
could  not  be  displeasing  to  Kepler 
himself,  as  he  frankly  confessed  that 
these  matters  were  not  yet  thoroughly 
explored." 

The  great  Kepler  in  a  small  work 
of  his  published  at  Leipsic,  entitled 
Admonitioncula  ad  Curiosas  rerum 
Ccelestium  had  made  an  assertion 
which  none  dreamed  of  doubting.  He 
had  proclaimed  to  the  astronomical 
world  that  Venus  would  not  be  seen 
in  the  face  of  the  sun  more  than 
once  during  that  century  :  these  are 
his  words  : — "  Venus  will  pass  over 
the  sun's  disc  in  1631,  and  not 
return  thither  again  until  1761." 

But  Horrocks  dares  to  investigate 
for  himself,  and  after  much  deep 
study  and  solitary  calculation  ar- 
rives at  a  result  which  he  thus 
communicates  to  his  friend,  William 
Crabtree,  in  a  letter  dated,  Hoole, 
October  26,  1639.  "  My  reason  for 
writing  to  you  now  is  to  advise  you 
of  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  Venus  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, when  there  will  be  a  transit. 
As  such  a  thing  has  not  happened 
for  many  years  past,  and  will  not 
occur  again  in  this  century,  I  ear- 
nestly entreat  you  to  watch  atten- 
tively with  your  telescope,  in  order 
to  observe  it  as  well  as  you  can. 
.  .  .  .  If  this  letter  should  arrive 
sufficiently  early,  I  beg  you  will 
apprise  Mr.  Foster  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, as,  in  doing  so,  I  am  sure  you 
would  afford  him  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. It  is  possible  that  in  some 
places  the  sky  may  be  cloudy  ; 
hence  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  should 
be  observed  from  different  local- 
ities." 

Horrocks  wrote  also  to  his  younger 
brother  Jonas,  begging  him  to  watch 
at  Manchester.  In  those  days  when 
there  were  so  few  opportunities  of 
communication  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  publish  generally  his 
important  discovery  of  a  transit  to 
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come.  66 1  hope  to  be  excused,"  he 
says,  "  for  not  informing  other  of 
my  friends  of  the  expected  pheno- 
menon, but  most  of  them  care  little 
for  trifles  of  this  kind,  preferring 
rather  their  hawks  and  their  hounds, 
to  say  no  worse  ;  and  although  Eng- 
land is  not  without  votaries  of  as- 
tronomy, with  some  of  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  I  was  unable  to  convey 
to  them  the  agreeable  tidings,  having 
myself  had  so  little  notice." 

The  24th  of  November  fell  on  a 
Sunday.    The  unassisted  curate  was 
compelled  more  than  once,  to  leave 
his  telescope  for  the  village  con- 
gregation.     These  interruptions, 
especially  the  second  one,  must  have 
have  caused  him  an  anxiety  almost 
unparalelled  :   he   was  forced  to 
incur  the  terrible  risk  of  losing  the 
transit  he  had  predicted  in  opposition 
to  the  universally  received  opinion, 
and     which     would    not  occur 
again  during  that  century  :  But 
we  hear  no  complaint.    He  thus 
tells  the  story  of  that  important  day  : 
— "  I  watched  carefully  on  the  24th 
from  sunrise  to  nine  o'clock  and 
from  a  little  before  ten  until  noon, 
and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  being 
called  away  in   the  intervals,  by 
business  of  the  highest  importance 
which  I  could  not  with  propriety 
neglect  for  these  ornamental  pur- 
suits.*   About  fifteen  minutes  past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was 
again  at  liberty  to   continue  my 
labours,  the  clouds,   as  by  divine 
interposition,    were    entirely  dis- 
persed,   and    I   was    once  more 
invited  to  the  grateful  task  of  re- 
peating my  observations.    I  then 
beheld  a  most  agreeable  spectacle — 
the  object  of  my  sanguine  wishes 
— a  spot  of  unusual  magnitude,  and 
of  perfectly  circular  shape,  which 
had  already  fully  entered  upon  the 


sun's  disc  on  the  left,  so  that  the 
limbs  of  the  sun  and  Venus  precisely 
coincided,  forming  an  angle  of  con- 
tact. Not  doubting  that  this  was 
really  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  I 
immediately  applied  myself,  sedu- 
lously to  observe  as  long  as  I  could 
see  it  on  the  sun's  disc." 

William  Crabtree  had,  meantime, 
carefully  watched  at  Broughton,  and 
although  at  first  despairing  of  being 
able  to  make  an  observation  because 
the  heavens  were  obscured  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with 
thick  clouds,  he  had  a  little  before 
sunset  obtained  a  view  of  the  sun, 
which  suddenly  burst  forth  in  all  its 
glory,  when  he  immediately  began 
to  observe  it,  and  was  gratified  by 
beholding  what  Horrocks  had  pre- 
dicted— Venus  upon  the  sun's  disc  ; 
but  his  joy  was  too  great ;  he  be- 
came almost  insensible  ; — aud  here 
let  us  listen  to  the  cordial  defence  of 
his   friend   who  anxiously  shields 
him  from  reproach.    "  Rapt  in  con- 
templation," Horrocks  writes,  "  he 
stood  for   some   time  motionless, 
scarcely  trusting  his  own  senses 
through  excess  of  joy;  for  we  astro- 
nomers have,  as  it  were,  a  womanish 
disposition,  and  are  overjoyed  with 
trifles  and  such  small  matters  as 
scarcely  make   an  impression  on 
others  ;  a  susceptibility  which  those 
who  will  may  deride  with  impunity, 
even  in  my  own  presence,  and,  if  it 
gratify  them,  I  too  will  join  in  the 
merriment.    One  thing  I  request  : 
let  no  severe  Cato  be  seriously  of- 
fended with  our  follies  ;  for,  to  speak 
poetically,  what  young  man  on  earth 
would  not,  like  ourselves,  fondly 
admire  Venus  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sun,  imlchritudinem  dlvitiis  con* 
junctam  1  "    In  a  little  while  the 
clouds  again  obscured  the  face  of 
the  sun,  so  that  he  could  observe 


^*  Written  originally  in  Latin,  in  which  language  he  had  composed  his  treatise, 
Venus  in  Sole  visa,  where  these  memorable  words  occur:— Ad  major  a  avoctctus  qu.ee  ob 
hcec  jparcrga,  ncgliyi  ngn  decint. 
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nothing  more  than  that  Venus  was 
certainly  on  the  disc  at  the  time. 
The  overwhelming  rapture  of  Crab- 
tree  serves  to  bring  out  into  relief 
the  admirable  self-command  of  Hor- 
rocks  during  the  whole  of  that  day 
of  agitation,  interruption,  and  sus- 
pense. In  speaking  of  a  sketch  of 
the  planet  as  it  appeared  on  the 
sun's  disc  taken  from  memory  by 
Crabtree,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  senses,  Horrocks  says  he  found 
it  to  "  differ  little  or  nothing  from 
his  own  observation  ;  nor  indeed," 
he  adds,  "did  he  err  more  than 
Apelles  himself  might  have  done  in 
making  so  rapid  a  sketch." 

And  now,  having  seen  the  transit, 
Horrocks  resolved  to  write  a  full 
account  of  what  he  had  beheld  ;  but 
his  6(  daily  harassing  duties  "  stood 
much  in  the  way  of  his  beginning 
this  work  :  these  duties  were  per- 
haps those  connected  with  teaching  ; 
but  we  can  only  conjecture,  and 
glean  what  little  we  can,  out  of  his 
own  treatise  Venus  in  Sole  visa 
from  Whatton's  translation  of  which 
we  have  so  largely  quoted. 

Not  long  after  this  eventful  Sun- 
day, Jeremiah  Horrocks  left  Hoole 
to  visit  his  native  village,  where  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  time,  to  the 
composition  of  his  Latin  treatise, 
Venus  i?i  Sole  visa,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  see  in  print  ;  but  he  was  to 
the  last  full  of  hopeful  plans  con- 
cerning its  publication,  and  wrote 
often  to  Crabtree  on  the  subject, 
asking  his  advice  and  recommen- 
dation to  a  publisher.  He  wrote 
on  other  astronomical  subjects,  be- 
sides the  transit  of  Venus,  such  as, 
A  Defence  of  Kepler ;  A  Dispu- 
tation on  the  Fixed  Stars ;  On  the 
Obliquity  of  the  Zodiac;  Tycho 
Brake,  &c. 

He.  was  strikingly  serious,  ear- 
nest and  conscientious  in  all  his 
ways,  which  in  one  so  young  was 
certainly  very  remarkable.  When 
about  to  begin  the  correction  of 


Kepler's  tables,  he  pauses  before 
plunging  into  the  difficult  task  he 
had  taken  upon  himself,  and  thus 
calls  to  mind  his  66  great  taskmaster." 
— "  And  may  He  who  is  the  great 
and  good  God  of  astronomy,  and  the 
conservator  of  all  useful  arts,  bless 
my  unworthy  efforts  for  His  mercy's 
sake,  and  cause  them  to  redound  to 
the  eternal  glory  of  His  name,  and 
the  advantage  of  mankind."  Again, 
when  resolving  not  to  despair  of 
further  success  in  an  astronomical 
investigation  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, he  says :  "  for  I  have  been 
blessed  by  God's  grace  with  such 
success  that  I  have  already  some- 
what to  rejoice  over." 

This  young  astronomer  saw 
spiritual  truths  written,  or  rather 
"  shadowed  out,"  in  the  laws  of 
nature.  "  Shall  we  think  "  he  writes, 
"  that  He  who  was  contented  to 
shadow  out  these  mysteries  with  the 
poor  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  will 
disdain  to  have  them  typified  in  the 
more  glorious  bodies  of  the  stars  and 
motions  of  the  heavens  ?  For  my 
part,  I  must  ever  think  that  God 
created  all  other  things,  as  well  as 
man,  in  his  own  image,  and  that  the 
nature  of  all  things  is  one,  as  God 
is  one,  and  therefore  an  harmonical 
agreeing  of  the  causes  of  all  things, 
if  demonstrated,  were  the  quint- 
essence of  all  most  truly  natural 
philosophy." 

Horrocks  had  long  wished  to  visit 
his  friend  that  they  might  talk  over 
many  things  together  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  at  liberty,  resting 
for  awhile  in  his  native  village,  he 
thought  of  planning  this  meeting. 
On  July  18th,  1640,  he  writes  to 
Crabtree  : — 6i  I  have  just  returned 
to  Toxteth.  I  will  shortly  answer 
your  letter,  either  in  person,  or  by 
writing  to  you  again."  On  July 
30th.  "I  shall  soon  be  with  you  ; 
meanwhile,  these  few  words,  &c." 

It  appears  that  the  desired  meet- 
ing was  more  difficult  to  manage 
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than  had  at  first  appeared ;  for 
October  3rd,  1640,  arrived  without 
their  having  seen  each  other,  and 
Horrocks,  still  at  Toxteth,  writes, 
"  At  last,  God  willing,  I  do  in- 
deed intend  to  visit  you  very  soon 
now,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  fix 
the  day  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  my  affairs  ;  besides,  I  should 
prefer  finishing  my  book  on  Venus 
seen  in  the  sun's  disc,  before  I  come 
to  you." 

Crabtree,  meantime,  rejoicing  in 
the  certain  hope  of  seeing  his  face 
before  long,  wrote  thus  to  Gascoigne, 
speaking  of  the  transit  :  —  "  The 
clouds  deprived  me  of  part  of  the 
observation ;  but  my  friend,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  living  near  Pres- 
ton, observed  it  clearly  from  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  the  sun  till 
the  sun's  setting ;  and  both  our 
observations  agreed,  both  in  the 
time  and  diameter,  most  precisely. 
If  I  can,  I  will  bring  him  along 
with  Mr.  Townley  and  myself  to 
see  Yorkshire,  and  you." 

On  the  16th  of  December  Hor- 
rocks wrote  to  Crabtree  arranging 
to  travel  to  him  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary. " 1  shall  be  with  you,"  he 
said,  "  if  nothing  unforeseen  should 
occur."  We  iearn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  last-mentioned 
letter  that  something  "  unforeseen 
did  occur." 

There  was  a  silence  concerning 
Horrocks  for  long  after  bis  early 
and  sudden  death;  but  in  1662 
some  movement  was  made  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  last 
wishes  of  his  heart — the  publication 
of  his  works.  In  that  year  a  copy  of 
the  Venus  in  Sole  visa  came  into 
the  hands  of  Huygens,  the  Dutch 
astronomer,  who  entrusted  it  to 
Hevelius,  and  it  was  afterwards 
published  in  Germany  along  with  a 
treatise  on  the  "  Transit  of  Mer- 
cury," by  the  last-named  astronomer. 
Eventually,  as  we  have  said,  Dr. 
Wallis,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 


Society, published  Horrocks'  "Opera 
Posthuma"  from  which  we  have 
freely  quoted. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  purpose 
of  the  present  article  to  enlarge  on 
the  value  of  Horrocks'  scientific 
works,  which  our  readers  will  find 
constantly  alluded  to  in  many  of  the 
writings  from  which  we  have  gleaned. 
The  name  of  the  youthful  astronomer 
of  Lancashire  constantly  occurs  in 
Professor  Rigaud's  book,  "  Letters 
of  the  Scientific  Men  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,"  where  he  is  often 
mentioned  as  that  "  excellent  youth 
Horrocks."  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
writes,  "  I  must  join  with  Mr.  Gre- 
gory in  admiring  Horrox  ;  "  and 
he  tells  how  he  rejoices  at  the 
prospect  of  the  publication  of 
Horrocks'  writings,  speaking  of 
him  as  "  that  excellent  astronomer 
Horrox." 

In  a  review  of  Rigaud's  "  His- 
torical Essay  on  the  first  publication 
of  Newton's  '  Principia?  "  these 
words  occur  in  connection  with 
some  astronomical  difficulties  on 
which  Horrockssuccessfuily  tried  his 
strength  :  66  The  first  to  clear  up 
these  difficulties  by  any  simple 
theory  was  the  poor  curate  of 
Hoole,  who  suggested  that  the 
moon  moved  in  an  ellipse,  with  a 
varying  eccentricity,  and  whose 
apsides  were  perpetually  changing. 
He  explained  this  theory  in  letters 
to  Crabtree  in  September  and  De- 
cember, 1638,  a  view  which  all 
subsequent  discoveries  have  con- 
tributed to  verify  and  extend." 
Again — "  To  Horrox's  other  in- 
vestigations, we  shall  have  to  refer 
in  the  sequel.  They  are  all  stamped 
with  the  clear  indications  of  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order." 

It  seems  that  Newton  held  Hor- 
rocks in  the  very  highest  estima- 
tion, although  on  one  occasion,  as 
Flams tead  remarks,  he  has  inad- 
vertently ascribed  to  Halley  much 
of  what   was   due   to  Horrocks. 
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Newton  thus  mentions  our  hero  * 
(as  we  read  in  p.  85  of  Whatton's 
"  Memoir"):  "  There  are  many 
inequalities  in  the  moon's  motion 
not  yet  noticed  by  astronomers. 
They  are  all  deducible  from  our 
principles,  and  are  known  to  have 
a  real  existence  in  the  heavens. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  hypothesis 
of  Horrox,  which  is  the  most  inge- 
nious, and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 


the  most  accurate  of  all"  —  "in 
Horroccii  Hypothesi  ilia  ingemosis- 
sima  et  in  fallor  omnium  aeeuratis- 
simi  ordere  lieetP 

In  conclusion,  we  will  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  late  Professor  de 
Morgan,  who  said,  "  No  monument 
is  needed  for  the  name  of  Horrox  ; 
for  wherever  Newton's  4  Principia' 
is  known,  there  is  his  name  known 
also."  M.  G.  M. 
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Notwithstanding  the  bounding  and 
full-blooded  scientific  vigour  of 
modern  times,  when  the  much  that 
has  been  realized  only  serves  to 
raise  hopes  for  the  indefinitely  more 
which  is  to  crown  the  investigations 
of  the  future,  it  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance to  remark  upon  the  growing 
and  spreading  interest  in  the  past. 
The  death  of  all  anterior  or  ances- 
tral ages  becomes  a  vivifying  influ- 
ence to  the  men  of  the  present, 
whose  daily  life  partakes  so  much  of 
the  historic  and  fondly  retrospective. 
Omens  of  what  is  about  to  happen 
are  taken  from  the  fulfilled  auguries 
of  bygone  times ;  and  from  comple- 
ted cycles  are  fashioned  propheti- 
cally the  models  to  which  those  at 
present  in  progress,  or  hereafter  to 
be  initiated,  will  adapt  themselves. 
The  ambages,  no  less  than  the  high- 
ways of  antiquity,  are  being  explored 
with  unprecedented  and  unflagging 
ardour  ;  and  if  one  royally- disposed 


explorer  does  nothing  less  than  ex- 
hume a  city  from  successive  layers 
of  superimposed  debris,  another  will 
not  be  wanting  who  will  shout  Eureka 
as  he  deposits  in  his  wallet  a  speci- 
men of  the  palasolithic  period,  or  of 
the  age  of  bronze,  or  as  he  appro- 
priates a  carious  tooth  that  once  had 
the  honour  of  belonging  to  one  of 
the  three  hundred  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Even  now  the  cultivated  world  is 
agitated  by  an  event  which  some  of 
the  more  ardent  scholars  have  not 
scrupled  to  call  the  "  resurrection 
of  Troy ; "  and  Dr.  Schliemann's 
book  on  "Trojan  Antiquities"  is 
recognized  as  being  about  to  mark 
an  era  in  archaeology,  philology,  and 
general  history.  The  Mound  of 
Hissarlik  has  already  yielded,  it  is 
said,  to  the  shrewd  questionings  of 
Dr.  Schliemann,  answers  not  less 
interesting  certainly  than  echoed 
through  the  world  from  those  of 


*  In  his  separate  work,    "  De  Mundi  Systemate."  t 
f  «  The  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  connected  with  contemporaneous  brents  m  the 
History  of  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  by  Ernest  de  Bimsen.   With  a  Preface 
by  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  1874." 
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Kouyunjikand  Nimroud.  The  man 
who  has  just  occasioned  so  exquisite 
a  thrill  to  scholars  is  described  as 
having  won  his  present  position 
under  circumstances  the  surmount- 
ing of  which  is  always  interesting 
in  a  country  where  pluck  and  energy 
are  admired,  and  where  men  have  a 
habit  of  "  strongly  saying  their  say." 
Dr.  Schliemann  appears  to  have 
begun  life  as  a  grocer's  shop-boy, 
who,  with  an  annual  income  of  about 
30/.,  spent  half  of  it  on  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind  ;  to  have  bribed  a 
bibulous  and  needy  scholar  with 
scknaps,  to  delight  his  ears  with  the 
stately  rhythm  of  the  Iliad,  not  a  word 
of  which  did  he  at  that  time  under- 
stand. Ultimately  he  was  wont,  for 
mercantile  purposes,  to  master  a 
language  in  a  fortnight ;  and,  with 
this  singular  power,  combined  with 
industry,  self-denial,  thrift,  and 
genius,  built  up  a  noble  fortune,  that 
he  might  spend  it  on  such  enterprises 
as  his  recent  excavations  in  the  Troad. 

"  In  the  course  of  these  excava- 
tions," says  Dr.  Schliemann,  "in April, 
1873,  on  the  Trojan  Wall,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Priam's 
house,  I  fell  on  a  great  copper  object  of 
remarkable  form,  which  attracted  my 
attention  all  the  more  because  I  thought 
I  saw  gold  behind  it.  On  this  copper 
object  rested  a  thick  crust  of  red  ashes 
and  calcined  ruins,  on  which  again 
weighed  a  wall  nearly  six  feet  thick  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  built  of  great  stones 
and  earth,  and  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  period  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  In  order  to  save 
the  treasure  from  the  greed  of  my  work- 
men, and  to  secure  it  for  science,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  very  greatest  haste, 
and  so,  though  it  was  not  yet  breakfast 
time,  I  had  4 paidos^  or  'resting  time  ' 
called  out  at  once.  While  my  workmen 
were  eating  and  resting,  I  cut  out  the 
treasure  with  a  great  knife,  not  without 
the  greatest  effort,  and  the  most  terrible 
risk  of  my  life  ;  for  the  great  wall  of 
the  old  fortress  which  I  had  to  under- 
mine threatened  every  moment  to  fall 
down  upon  me.  But  the  sight  of  so 
many  objects,  of  which  each  alone  is  of 


inestimable  worth  for  science,  made  me 
foolhardy,  and  I  thought  of  no  danger. 
The  carrying  off  of  the  treasure,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood 
by  ready  to  pack  up  the  objects,  as  I 
cut  them  out,  in  her  shawl,  and  to  take 
them  away.' ' 

The  treasure  so  found,  is  on  the 
whole  so  various  and  so  precious 
as  to  have  led  Schliemann  to  call  it 
the  Schafz,  or  Treasure,  of  Priam  ; 
and  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  his 
discoveries  have  been  altogether  so 
important  as  to  justify  a  remark 
recently  made  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, that  no  revelation  of  equal 
archaeological  interest  had  been 
made  since  the  opening  of  the  Assy- 
rian mounds. 

But  it  is  the  special  glory  of  the 
results  of  the  investigations  alluded 
to  in  the  last  few  words,  that, 
— whereas  Dr.  Schliemann's  dis- 
coveries can  only  directly  enlighten, 
or  obscure,  the  "Iliad,"  the  Bible  of 
the  ancient  Hellenic  world — they 
are  being  constantly  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Christian  biblical 
scholarship,  and  especially  in  the 
sphere  of  chronology,  the  systems 
of  which  have  been  as  various 
as  they  have  been  unsatisfactory 
or  unconvincing.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance which  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  unnatural,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  three  biblical 
texts  of  principal  note  give  different 
accounts  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Hebrew  text  reckons 
about  four  thousand  years  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Flood 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years; 
the  Samaritan  text  makes  this  in- 
terval longer,  and  reckons  from 
Adam  to  the  Flood  only  thirteen 
hundred  and  seven  years ;  whilst 
the  Septuagint  removes  the  Creation 
of  the  World  to  six  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  Creation  and  the  Flood, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  the  Sep- 
16 
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tuagint,  is  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  years  ;  according 
to  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years ;  and  according  to  Julius 
Africanus,  Epiphanius,  Petavius, 
and  the  Septuagint,  it  is  reckoned 
at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  these 
differences;  but  none  has  yet  been 
promulgated  that  is  entirely  satis- 
factory ;  and  of  late  several  depart- 
mental contributions  to  a  systematic 
harmony  have  been  put  forward, 
especially  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet 
and  Mr.  George  Smith.  The  former 
of  these,  in  the  summation  of  the 
arguments  used  by  him  in  his 
44  Synchronous  History  of  Assyria 
and  Judea,"  states  it  as  a  matter 
which  "  appears  to  him  to  be  placed 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  deplorable 
system  of  dogmatic  chronology  in 
connection  with  the  dynasty  of 
David,  as  hitherto  taught  at  our 
universities,  and  which,  in  fact,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  contradictions 
and  anachronisms,  must  he  set  aside, 
as  he  has  long  contended,  as  leading 
only  to  more  pernicious  interpreta- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bosanquet  is 
careful  to  express  his  general  con- 
currence with  the  chronological  con- 
clusions of  Mr.  George  Smith,  who 
in  his  observations  44  On  a  New 
Fragment  of  the  Assyrian  Canon 
belonging  to  the  Reigns  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  and  Shalmaneser,"  claims 
for  this  Fragment  an  important 
bearing  on  Biblical  chronology,  the 
received  system  of  which,  in  several 
points,  it  confirms.  44  Two  copies 
of  the  history  of  Tiglath-Pileser  " — 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Smith  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  of  comparison  by 
which  one  system  is  made  to  supple- 
ment or  to  rectify  another — "  two 
copies  of  the  history  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  discovered  several  years 
ago,  state  that  the  events  therein 
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recorded  extend  from  his  accession 
to  his  seventeenth  year,  and  a  new 
copy,  which  I  discovered  at  Nim- 
roud,  during  the  Daily  Telegraph 
expedition,  states  the  same  fact. 
Now  this  period  extends  from  b.c. 
745  to  729. 

u  In  these  annals  a  great  expedition 
to  Syria  and  Palestine  is  recorded, 
which  corresponds  to  the  expedition 
mentioned  in  the  Canon  for  the  years 
B.C.  734  to  732.  The  account  of  this 
great  expedition  is  imperfect,  but  there 
still  remain  the  details  of  the  defeat 
of  Rezin,  king  of  Syria ;  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  Damascus ;  the  subduing  of 
southern  Syria ;  the  spoiling  and  partial 
captivity  of  the  Israelites;  the  conquest 
of  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  and  part 
of  the  Arabians.  It  is  evident  that 
this  great  war  is  the  same  as  the  one 
described  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  Isaiah,  according  to 
which  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  being 
attacked  by  the  Syrians,  Israelites, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites,  sent  to  ask 
the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser  :  who  then 
came  down  and  conquered  Damascus 
and  Palestine. 

"  At  the  close  of  this  war,  the  Bible 
tells  us,  Ahaz  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  at  Damascus;  and  the  Assyrian 
account  mentions  him  among  the 
tributaries,  giving  him  the  name  of 
Yauhazi. 

44  In  connection  with  this  war  in 
Palestine,  Tiglath-Pileser  mentions,  as 
an  event  which  happened  after  the  ex- 
pedition, the  accession  of  Hoshea,  king 
of  Israel.  Thus,  according  to  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  the  accession  of  Hoshea 
was  in  the  interval  from  B.C.  732  to  729, 
and  the  received  chronology  places  it 
in  this  period. 

44  The  close  agreement  between  the 
contemporary  Assyrian  records  and  the 
Biblical  chronology,  from  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  downwards,  enables  all  the  dates 
to  be  fixed  with  a  fair  amount  of  cer- 
tainty ;  only  one  of  the  numbers  re- 
quiring rectification,  the  date,  namely, 
of  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  2 
Kings,  xviii.  13,  where  I  should  read 
twenty -fourili  year  instead  of  fourteenth 
year}' 

It  is  worth   while  to  «ec  how 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  and  the  Chevalier 
Ernest  de  Bunsen,  respectively  deal 
with  the  same  historical  period  as 
we  have  just  seen  treated  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

"The  Assyrian  student,"  says  Mr. 
Sayce,  "is  sometimes  obliged  to  handle 
matters  of  chronology ;  and  it  thus 
happened  that  I  found  myself  forced 
to  investigate  the  difficult  chronological 
questions  connected  with  the  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  against  Hezekiah.  The 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  native 
monuments  with  the  phsenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  text,  seemed  to 
me  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
whereas  the  campaign  of  Sennacherib 
took  place  in  B.C.  701,  there  was  an 
earlier  conquest  of  Judea  by  Sargon, 
ten  years  before  (B.C.  711),  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah.  My 
satisfaction  was  great  at  finding  that 
M.  de  Bunsen  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  on  wholly  independent 
grounds,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
general  scheme  of  chronology." 

M.  de  Bunsen  expresses,  as  fol- 
lows, his  belief  that  the  account  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings  com- 
bines the  campaign  of  Sargon,  B.C. 
711,  with  that  of  Sennacherib,  ten 
years  later  :— 

"The  first  expedition  of  the  Assy- 
rians to  Judea,  in  the  time  of  Sargon, 
but  possibly  under  the  leadership  of 
his  son  and  successor  Sennacherib, 
perhaps  his  co-regent,  can  be  proved 
to  have  taken  place,  in  absolute 
harmony  with  the  Biblical  statement, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
that  is,  in  the  year  711  B.C.,  the  year 
given  to  the  expedition  to  Ashdod  and 
Judah  by  the  Assyrian  annals,  known 
to  us  from  cuneiform  inscriptions 
lately  deciphered.  But  the  recorded 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
refers  to  the  second  Assyrian  cam- 
paign to  the  land  of  Judah  in  701  B.C. 
Sargon  seems  to  have  at  least  sur- 
rounded Jerusalem  in  711,  and  the 
fusion  of  both  accounts  in  the  Hebrew 
records  must  be  attributed  to  a 
design." 

But  the  purpose  of  M.  de  Bunsen, 
in  the  work  before  us,  is  not  a 
departmental  one  ;  it  is  rather  to 


offer  what  Mr.  Sayce  has  called  a 
"  general  scheme  of  chronology," 
the  several  parts  of  which,  making 
a  complete  whole,  hang  together 
like  the  stones  of  an  arch.  The 
earlier  features  of  M.  de  Bunsen's 
scheme  are  sufficiently  remarkable, 
and  even  startling.  He  begins 
with  setting  forth  an  original 
theory,  which  claims  to  have  re- 
ceived confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
Professor  Muller,  of  Basel,  that  the 
Shemites  were  a  compound  of 
Japhethites  and  Hamites,  or 
Aryans  and  non-Aryans  ;  and  sub- 
mits a  new  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
thesis  that  what  in  Genesis  is  called 
the  birth  of  Shem  refers  to,  or,  at 
all  events,  is  connected  with,  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  of 
Berosus,  in  2458  B.C.  Assuming 
this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
Noachian  Flood,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  writings,  took  place  in 
2360  ;  for,  two  years  after  this  re- 
corded catastrophe,  Shem  was  a 
hundred  years  old.  For  the  forti- 
fication of  this  view,  M.  de  Bunsen 
appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
same  year  is  referred  to  by  Cen- 
sorinus,  about  238  a.d.,  who  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Yarro,  "  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans,"  born 
early  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  the  Deluge  took 
place  "about  the  year  2360."  But 
the  weight  of  this  coincidence, 
though  valuable,  is  lost  in  the 
greater  importance  of  the  fact,  of 
which  M.  de  Bunsen's  work  is  one 
continuous  statement,  that — 

"The  remarkable  results  of  our 
chronology,  the  establishments  of  all 
the  synchronisms  demanded  by  the 
Bible  and  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
would  not  have  been  attained  had  we 
not  regarded  the  year  2458  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  provably  his- 
torical chronology  of  the  Hebrews." 

But  it  is  not  with  Shem,  whether 
regarded  as  a  person  or  an  ethnical 
representative,  that  M.  de  Bunsen 
46—2 
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commences  his  researches,  his 
speculations,  and  his  arguments. 
Stemming  the  current  of  time,  he 
traces  it  to  its  spring  in  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  He  rebels  against 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  unhis- 
torical  character  of  the  1656  years 
between  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge;  and  believes  that  it  corre- 
sponds well  with  an  imputed  altera- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  period  of 
recorded  Hebrew  chronology,  that 
this  number  of  1656  is  composed  of 
twenty-three  Pleiades  periods  of 
seventy-two  years,  as  Mr.  R.  G. 
Haliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  has 
first  discovered.  The  "  incorrect 
and  abbreviated  period  of  1656 
years,  from  Adam  to  the  Flood," 
M.  de  Bunsen  thinks  may  almost 
demonstrably  be  replaced  by  one  of 
8225  years ;  and  that  when  this 
substitution  has  been  made,  with 
one  other  minor  correction,  Hebrew 
chronology  may  be  shown  to  refer 
to  consecutive  events,  by  which 
circumstance  the  historical  value  of 
the  earliest  Biblical  records  will 
have  been  vindicated. 

"  The  period,"  says  M.  de  Bunsen, 
"assigned  to  the  patriarchs  has  been 
shortened  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
years  which  each  patriarch  is  recorded 
to  have  lived  before  the  birth  of  his 
one  recorded  son.  This  latter  sum 
total  will  be  found  to  correspond  to 
the  1656  years  which  remained  for  the 
period  from  the  Flood  to  Adam,  if  the 
scheme  of  7000  years  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Hebrew  chronology.  The 
first  period  of  930  years  called  after 
Adam  was  not  followed  by  the  period 
of  912  years  called  after  Seth,  then  by 
the  period  of  905  years  called  after 
Enos,  and  so  on ;  but  Seth  lived  con- 
temporaneously with  Adam  800  years, 
Enos  with  Seth  807  years,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  recorded  periods  of  8225 
years,  from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  have 
been  systematically  shortened  to  1656 
years,  for  dogmatic  reasons. 

uT\re  maintain  that  the  pre-Noachian 
period,  thus  unhistorically  shortened, 
was  made  to  appear  historical.  This 


was  done  by  regarding  as  personal 
names  the  names  given  to  periods,  by 
assuming  that  each  patriarch  had  only 
one  son,  and  by  letting  these  sons  live 
together  with  their  fathers  exactly  as 
many  years  'as  were  required  by  the 
scheme  of  7000  years.  If  the  first 
period  of  Hebrew  chronology  had  been 
assumed  to  have  lasted,  or  had  accord- 
ing to  tradition  lasted  930  years,  and 
had  possibly  been  called  Adam,  these 
930  years  were  regarded  as  the  dura- 
tion of  Adam's  life  ;  he  was  recorded 
to  have  been  130  years  old  when  he 
begat  Seth,  and  father  and  son  were 
stated  to  have  lived  together  800  years. 
Instead  of  adding  together  the  years 
of  possibly  traditional  successive 
periods,  those  years  were  added  to- 
gether, which  represented  the  ages  of 
each  patriarch  at  the  birth  of  the  one- 
recorded  son.  Thus  the  1656  years 
were  obtained,  as  required  by  the 
scheme  of  7000  years, #  which  scheme 
could  not  have  been  connected  with 
Hebrew  chronology  before  the  time  of 
Ezra." 

The  first  note  in  M.  de  Bunsen's 
Appendix  refers  to  this  very  ques- 
tion of  "  The  Unabbreviated  Periods 
of  Genesis,  from  Adam  to  the 
Flood,"  and  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"If  we  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  the  so-called  patriarchs  before  the 
Flood  cannot  be  regarded  as  individuals, 
the  possibility  remains  that  the  number 
of  years  assigned  to  each  patriarch 
represent  successive  historical  periods, 
amounting  to  8225  years.  Starting 
from  the  year  2360  B.C.  as  the  year  of 
what  in  Genesis  is  recorded  as  the 
Noachian  deluge,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing list  of  possible  historical  periods. 


Feriods.    No.  of  Years. 

Years  B.C. 

Adam 

930 

10,585 

Seth 

912 

9,655 

Enos 

905 

8,743 

Cainan 

910 

7,838 

Mahalalel 

895 

6,928 

Jared 

962 

6,033 

Enoch 

365 

5,071 

Methuselah 

969 

4,706 

Lameeh 

777 

3,737 

Noah 

600 

2,960 

Flood 

2,360 

Total  8,225  years. 


*  As  the  entire  duration  of  the  earth's  existenee. 
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Another  question  of  cardinal  im- 
portance, although  a  minor  one. 
regard  being  had  to  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  duration  affected  by 
it,  turns  upon  the  interval  which  is 
represented  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  The  commonly  received 
duration  of  this  interval  is  480 
years,  but  M.  de  Bunsen  offers  very 
grave  reasons  for  substituting  this 
period  by  the  larger  one  of  592 
years.  Just  in  proportion  as  he 
has  proved  his  case  in  this  particu- 
lar, he  has  established  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the 
historian  Josephus  derived  their 
information  from  some  unpublished 
source — drew,  that  is,  from  one  and 
the  same  oral  or  non-written  tradition 
— when,  the  one  directly  and  the 
other  indirectly,  they  corrected  the 
recorded  period  of  480  years: — 

"  It  becomes  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
bability," are  the  words  of  our  author, 
u  that  tribal  traditions  existed  in  pre- 
historic times — that  long  before  the 
invention  of  any  recorded  alphabet, 
the  knowledge  of  a  verbal  tradition 
formed  the  highest  privilege  of  the 
highest  class,  to  which  the  priests  be- 
longed. If  so,  the  unabbreviated  periods 
of  Genesis  which  precede  the  record  of 
the  Noachian  deluge  mayhave  been  thus 
preserved  by  the  channels  of  tradition." 

It  is  in  passages  like  this  that  we  are 
referred  to  the  hidden  wisdom,  the 
verbal  tradition  of  the  initiated, 
which  has  already  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  investigation  by 
M.  de  Bunsen,  and  is  the  real  centre 
of  his  present  researches.  These 
researches,  however,  find  what  may 
be  called  their  concrete  expression 
in  a  scheme  of  Hebrew  chronology 
which  can  be  verified  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  annals  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  In  this  way  the  author 
works  back  to  the  chronology  ot 
Egypt,  and,  by  fixing  the  year  928 
B.C.  as  the  fifth  of  Rehoboam, 
and  948  B.C.  as  that  of  Shishak's 
accession,  is  able  to  date  the  Mane- 


thonian  dynasties  both  backwards 
and  forwards.  A  series  of  note- 
worthy synchronisms  is  the  result, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
threefold  synchronism  for  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
sevenfold  synchronism  for  the  year 
711,  which  M.  de  Bunsen  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
markable historical  coincidence  of 
ancient  history,  No  liberties  have 
consciously  been  taken  in  bringing 
about  this  harmony  ;  the  author 
claims  to  have  made  the  Biblical  and 
Assyrian  records  tell  their  own  tale, 
though  the  system  of  co-regencies 
may  not  exclude  criticism.  Since, 
however,  Shalmaneser  mentions  the 
name  of  Ahab  among  the  confede- 
racy defeated  by  him  in  854  B.C., 
it  would  appear  that  the  battles  of 
Karkar  and  Rarnoth-G-ibad  were 
fought  in  the  same  year,  and  that 
the  fourth  year  of  Ahab  correspon- 
ded with  Jehoshaphat's  sole  regency, 
not  of  his  reign.  These,  however, 
are  minute  considerations  on  which 
the  laws  of  space  to  which  we  are 
amenable  forbid  us  to  dwell. 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  have 
shrewdly  suspected  that  M.  de 
Bunsen  is  scarcely  the  advocate  of 
a  verbal  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  allows  him- 
self all  the  freedom  accorded  by  a 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  his 
clergy,  who  "  felt  that  he  was  in  no 
wise  called  upon  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tion of  inspiration,  seeing  that  the 
Church  had  not  thought  fit  to  pre- 
scribe one."  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  differences  of  opinion  prevail, 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  extent ; 
and  no  party  ventures  to  explain 
how  they  are  inspired,  otherwise 
than  that  they  were  written  by  men 
peculiarly  illuminated  for  the  pur- 
pose. According  to  this  view,  it 
was  the  writers  who  were  inspired 
rather  than  their  writings.  Yet  no 
one  denies  that  the  writers  of  the 
Divine  Word  were  under  some  ab- 
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normal  condition  at  the  time  they 
wrote.   Many  of  them  expressly  say 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
them  ;  and  this  must  be  true,  say 
the  upholders  of  a  partial  inspiration, 
of  all  that  is  reallydivine  in  the  Word. 
All  difficulties  of  the  letter  and  of 
the  vehicle  vanish  when  it  is  known 
that    the    supernatural  influences 
exercised  upon  the  writers  must,  in 
some  measure,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  writings  which  they  were 
moved  to  prepare,  afid  that  the  proof 
of  their  inspiration  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  structure  of  that  which  they 
have  written  for  the  edification  of 
the   Church.     As   their  spiritual 
mind  was  opened  to  receive  a  spi- 
ritual dictate  from  on  high,  it  will 
follow  that  such  a  dictate  must  have 
been  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and  that, 
to  bring  down  its  significance  for 
perpetuation  in  the  world,  it  became 
requisite  to  clothe   it    with  such 
natural  imaginings  as  were  suitable 
to  this  purpose.    How  can  spiritual 
things  be  taught  in  a  natural  world 
by  any  other  means  ?  It  was  spiritual 
things  which  they  desired  to  know  ; 
it  was  about  spiritual  things  that 
they  were  required  to  write ;  but 
these   could    only   be  represented 
to  mankind  by  means  of  a  literal 
sense    peculiarly    constructed,  so 
that  it  might  contain  within  it  a 
spiritual    significance.    Hence  the 
inspiration  of  the  Word  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  its  spiritual  meaning. 
The  literal  structure,  so  numerous 
in  its  subjects  and  so  varied  in  its 
style,  is  the   medium   which  the 
inspired  penman  had  to  make  use  of 
to  express  that  which  they  were 
divinely  commissioned  to  communi- 
cate ;  and  as  these  inspirations  in- 
duced a  spiritual  state,  so  what  they 
had  delivered  from  that  state  must 
be  a  spiritual  sense.    The  literal 
tilings  spoken  of,  and  the  spiritual 
things  revealed,  correspond  to  each 
other,  and  the  writers  have  employed 
those  natural  images  only  which  are 


adapted  to  convey  spiritual  truth. 
For  this  purpose  various  forms  of 
literature  have  been  adopted.  His- 
tory, real  and  factitious,  prophecy, 
poetry,  geography,  national  pecu- 
liarities, individual  characters,  are 
all  laid  under  contribution.  What- 
ever literal  truths  there  may  be 
in  any  of  these  writings,  they  are  all 
singularly  representative,  and  the 
main  design  of  their  selection  is, 
that  they  may  be  the  continent  of 
spiritual  truths  for  the  edification  of 
the  Church.    No  one  supposes  that 
the  letter  relates  all  that  transpired 
in  relation  to  the  objects  on  which 
it  treats ;  only  so  much  has  been 
selected  as  was  necessary,  and  this 
has  been  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
subserve  its  chief  purpose.  Occa- 
sional difficulties  exist  in  the  letter, 
simply,  or  at  least  chiefly,  because 
the  literal  sense  was  not  the  main 
thing  considered  in  its  production  ; 
and  also  because  the  form  in  which 
the  letter  appears  is  best  suited  to 
convey  those  special  sentiments  ot 
spiritual  instruction  which  it  con- 
tains.   In  the  spiritual  sense,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Word  and  of  its 
writers  becomes  evident  ;  the  divi- 
nity of  its  character  is  unfolded  in 
greater  fulness,1  and  before  all  this 
the  occasional  difficulties  of  the  letter 
appear  as  nothing.    The  purpose  of 
the  letter  was  not  to  produce  a  com- 
plete narrative  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  it  should  be  complete  for 
its  main  design  ;  not  for  the  sake  of 
itself,  therefore,  but  for  the  sake  of 
its  spiritual  contents.     The  form 
which   it    has  assumed  has  been 
requisite  to  represent  the  spiritual 
things  intended  to  be  revealed  ;  and 
in  its  account  of  the  main  incidents 
related  of  the  antediluvian  wTorld  it 
exhibits  the  principle  which  under- 
lies the  form  of  all    that  it  has 
pleased  the  most  merciful  Father  of 
our  spirits  to  reveal  for  the  ever 
lasting  edification  of  mankind. 
In  the  foregoing   sentences  we 
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have  endeavoured  to  indicate  what 
we  conceive  to  be,  approximately, 
M.  de  Bunsen's  theory  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scripture. — 

"  The  science  of  language,"  he  says, 
"  and  the  discovered  proofs  of  early 
civilisation,  have  established  the  fact 
that  the  Biblical  Chronology,  in  the 
form  transmitted  to  us,  is  too  short,  in 
its  early  periods,  to  allow  us  to  regard 
it  as  strictly  historical.  Hence  we  must 
either  assume  that  those  who  recorded 
the  Chronology  of  Hebrew  tradition 
were  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  this 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  or  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  a  designed 
alteration  of  traditional  chronology 
took  place. 

"Hitherto,  designed  alterations  have 
been  proved  in  but  two  out  of  three 
records  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham, 
as  contained  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Samaritan  texts.  The  spu- 
riously inserted  generation  of  the  second 
'  Cainan  '  in  the  Septuagint  is  likewise 
found  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Luke.  It  has  remained  doubtful 
whether  or  not  the  genealogies  in  the 
Hebrew  text  have  been  preserved  in 
accordance  with  historical  tradition. 

u  Several  ■  and  more  important  alte- 
rations of  this  kind  can  be  detected  in 
the  Hebrew  text  with  mathematical 
precision.  As  might  be  expected,  we 
find  them,  not  in  any  statement  of  de- 
tail, but  in  the  record  of  two  periods — 
of  the  period  from  Adam  to  the  Flood, 
and  in  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  The  Biblical 
text  transmitted  to  us,  as  regards  these 
two  periods,  cannot  havebeen  fixed  be- 
fore the  return  from  Babylon  ;  and 
Hebrew  chronology  was  shortened  for 
dogmatic  reasons. 

"If  these  assertions  can  be  sufficiently 
substantiated,  no  revision  of  the  Biblical 
text  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
eradicate  such  undoubtedly  unhistorical 
alterations.  This  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Though  it  will  ever  be 
impossible  to  decide  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  alterations  of  the  original 
Biblical  records'  were  effected,  and  still 
less  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  yet 
the  removal  of  palpable  errors,  without 


making  the  Bible  an  infallible  book, 
would  render  more  universal  the  con- 
viction that  a  4  good  deposit '  of  divinely 
revealed  truths  is  therein  contained — 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  in  the  Bible. 

"  It  has  not  pleased  God  to  watch 
over  the  composition  and  preservation 
of  the  Bible  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  record  of  error,  and  even 
the  intentional  perversion  of  truth. 
But  His  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  mankind 
into  all  Truth." 

With  scholars  of  M.  de  Bunsen's 
way  of  thinking  in  this  particular, 
although  they  may  not  be  so  out- 
spoken as  he  is  in  the  ventilation  of 
theories  of  intentional  fallibility,  it 
is  held  that,  among  the  many  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  decipherment 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  noue  perhaps  is  more 
important  than  the  certain  basis  it 
has  afforded  for  the  restoration  of 
the  chronology  of  the  past.  A  true 
chronology,  it  is  very  pertinently 
said,  is  the  necessary  skeleton  and 
framework  of  history,  the  events  of 
which  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
and  made  instructive  until  we  know 
their  exact  order  and  succession:  — 

"The  Old  Testament  was,  for  a  long 
time,  the  sole  source  from  which  a 
chronological  system  of  early  history 
could  be  extracted,  and  we  know  now 
how  imperfect  that  source  was.  The 
last  few  years,  however,  have  opened 
up  unexpected  stores  of  information. 
Much  light  has  come  from  Egypt,  and 
still  more  from  Assyria.  The  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were 
in  closer  connection  with  the  traditions 
and  annals  of  the  Hebrews  than  was 
that  of  the  Nile  ;  and  while  the  lists  of 
eponymes  enable  us  to  fix  the  dates  of 
the  most  important  part  of  Assyrian 
history  with  absolute  precision,  the 
key-periods  of  Jewish  and  Israelitish 
history  are  just  those  which  have  been 
determined  and  settled  by  the  evidence 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.*  " 

The  general  course  of  M.  de  Bun- 
sen's progress  may  be  more  method  i- 
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cally  followed  by  the  assistance  of  a 
statement,  where  no  more  seems  to 
be  necessary,  or  to  give  promise  of 
popular  interest,  of  the  subjects 
about  which  his  several  chapters  are 
conversant.  After  an  enunciation 
of  his  "  Problem,"  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  "  Patriarchs  and  the 
Millennium  ;  "  and  this  chapter  is 
followed  by  two  other*,  severally 
entitled,  -  Possible  Antediluvian 
Tradition  of  8225  years,"  and  "  The 
Birth  of  Shem,"  to  each  of  which 
we  have  alread}^  made  some  allusion. 
Next  follow  discussions  of  "  The 
Exodus  from  Haran  in  1993-1992 
B.C.,"  in  the  latter  of  which  years  a 
new  dynasty,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  Berosus,  came  to  the  throne 
in  Babylon ;  of  "  The  Battle  of 
Shiddim  in  1979  B.C.,"  sixteen  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
Hebrew  servitude  in  Egypt ;  of 
"  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,"  whom 
M.  de  Bunsen  affirms  to  have  been 
certainly  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings, 
and  therefore  a  successor  of  Saites, 
whom  Manetho  names  as  the  first 
of  these  kings;  of  the  period  6i  From 
the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  Exodus;  " 
of  "  The  Pharoah  of  the  Bondage," 
who,  according  to  Manetho,  was 
called  Tuthmoses  (Thot-Moses), 
whilst  the  Pharoah  of  the  Exodus 
was  called  Amenophis  ;  and  of  the 
"  Ethnic  Relations  of  the  Hebrews," 
from  which  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing ethnic  results: — 

"The  Hyksos,  later  called  Arabians, 
were  Medes,  politically  distinct  from 
the  Assyrians,  but  ethnically  connected 
with  them  as  Iranians.  The  Baby- 
lonians, with  whom  the  Abrahamitic 
Hebrews  were  ethnically  connected, 
were  descendants  from  the  combined 
(mixed  ?)  Japhetic  and  Hamitic  Indians. 
The  stranger  in  Israel  was  the  Iranian. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  this,  that  the 
possibly  Assyrian  divinity,  Jahu,  Jah, 
Jehova,  which  Moses  first  proclaimed 
among  the  Hebrews,  had  not  been 
known  to  the  Hebrew  forefathers,  as 
we  are  expressly  told  in  the  Mosaic 


writings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Babylonian  divinity,  El,  we  have  rea- 
son to  regard  as  identical  with  the  El, 
Eljou,  and  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Abraham's  time.  Like  the  Babylonians 
the  Hebrews  are  Indians  who  came 
from  the  east  to  Shinar,  where  Iranian 
Medes  joined  them." 

Passing  next  over  a  chapter,  enti- 
tled, "The  Exodus  from  Egypt  in 
1563  B.C.,"  we  transcribe  a  short 
one,  which  is  devoted  to  a  "  Retro- 
spect of  Chronological  Results  :  " — 

"Having  discovered  the  year  2458 
for  the  birth  of  Shem,  ethnically  ex- 
plained, as  the  starting-point  of  Hebrew 
Chronology,  we  proceeded  to  follow  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible,  to  establish  the 
year  1563  for  the  Exodus.  Starting 
from  this  year,  the  statements  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  Josephns,  necessarily  fixed 
the  year  974  for  Solomon's  accession  to 
the  throne.  Again,  starting  from  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  year  621,  the 
fifth  year  of  Nabopalassar,  and  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Mishna,  we  reckoned 
backwards,  and  obtained  for  the  acces- 
sion of  the  third  king  of  Israel  exactly 
the  same  year,  974. 

"  This  harmony,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  to  mere  chance,  establishes 
three  facts.  First,  the  correctness  of 
our  assertion  that  the  birth  of  Shem, 
which  took  place,  according  to  Genesis, 
ninety- eight  years  before  the  Noachian 
Deluge,  coincides  with  the  capture  of 
'Babylon  by  the  Medes,  according  to 
Berosus,  in  the  year  2458.  Secondly, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reckoning  592 
years  with  St.  Paul  and  Josephus, 
instead  of  480,  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  Finally,  that 
the  Mishna-rule  was  often,  but  not 
invariably,  followed  by  Hebrew  chroni- 
clers, and  that  the  system  of  co -regen- 
cies adopted  by  us  is  correct. 

"Each  of  these  three  important 
facts  has  been  left  in  obscurity  by  the 
Bible,  either  purposely  or  by  accident  ; 
and  they  could  have  been  known  only 
to  the  initiated.  Now,  the  existence  of 
a  secret  tradition  in  Israel,  which  led  to 
that  concealment  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
which  Justin  Martyr  directly  refers, 
might  be  proved  by  the  fact  alone,  that 
the  statements  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Jose- 
phus, with  regard  to  the  450  and  the 
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592  years,  independently  made  and  yet 
completely  confirming  each  other,  were 
deduced  from  one  and  the  same  non- 
written  source  of  knowledge.  Both 
St.  Paul  and  Joseph  us  perceived  the 
error  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  with 
regard  to  the  480  years.  They  corrected 
and  completed  Holy  Writ  by  Holy 
Tradition. 

"Our  Table  on  the  unhistorical 
scheme  of  7000  years,  so  skilfully  veiled 
over  by  the  initiated,  proves  to  demon- 
stration that  the  480  years  were 
devised,  because  the  right  number  of 
592  years  would  at  once  have  cleared 
up  the  designed  alteration.  ,For  it  is 
only  by  accepting  this  interval  of  592 
years  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple,  that  the  1G56 
years,  and  the  mysterious  number  of 
seventy  years  remain,  the  latter  for  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  creation  of  Adam.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  chance  mistake  of  a 
copyist  that  has  crept  into  the  First 
Book  of  Kings  ;  but  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  1656  years,  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  design. 

"How  seldom  such  chronological 
errors  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
shown,  not  only  by  the  synchronisms 
of  various  countries,  but  also  from  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Israelites,  hitherto  unreconciled, 
though  required  by  the  Bible  and  the 
inscriptions.  From  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  restored  in  the  above 
manner,  follows  the  satisfactory  result, 
that  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  with  Kings  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  as 
required  by  the  Bible,  can  all  be  re- 
conciled." 

As  the  attention  of  our  readers 
has  been  so  lately  called  to  the 
history  of  which  the  cunieform 
inscriptions  are  the  vehicles  and 
instruments,*  it  will  be  competent 
for  us  to  pass  over  M.  de  Bunsen's 
investigations  of  the  "  Assyrian 
Annals  ;  "  of  the  Ci  Assyrian  and 
Hebrew  Synchronisms ; "  of  the 
"Restoration  of  Babylonian  Dynas- 
ties; "  and  of  the  "Origin  of  Baby- 


lonian and  of  Assyrian  Power." 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  chapters  devoted  to  "  Egyptian 
Chronology,"  and  to  the  "  Table  of 
Egyptian  Dynasties,"  in  which 
M.  de  Bunsen  discusses  very  promi- 
nently the  chronological  system  of 
Mr.  Basil  IT.  Cooper,  an  Egyptolo- 
gist of  great  eminence  for  his  in- 
sight and  independence,  who  has 
enriched  the  work  before  us,  by  con- 
tributing to  its  "  Appendix "  an 
extensive  and  important  u  note  "  on 
the  "  Date  of  the  Accession  of  Thoth- 
mes  the  Great,"  and  a  second 
c<  note/'  only  less  extensive,  on 
"  Shishak  I.,  and  Psusennes  II., 
Co-Regents." 

Other  points,  however,  suggested 
by  M.  de  Bunsen  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  are  likely  to  excite  much 
interest  and  discussion.  Entirely 
new  theories  are  pat  forward  in  re- 
gard to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  the 
Feast  of  Purim;  and  to  the  possible 
presence  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  in 
the  ninth  year  after  the  Crucifixion. 
But  the  conclusions  most  calculated 
to  provoke  attention  and  contro- 
versy are  those  connected  with  the 
life  of  Christ.  Reasons  are  given 
for  accepting  the  statement  of 
Iren»3us,  and  regarding  Jesus  as  in 
His  forty-ninth  year  when  He  died. 
His  birth  is  placed  fourteen  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
wisdom  which  astonished  the  doctors 
at  Jerusalem  in  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age  is  traced  back  to  the 
schools  of  Alexandria.  On  a  subject 
of  so  much  interest  and  importance, 
and  in  this  age,  it  may  be  said,  of 
so  much  novelty,  it  will  be  proper 
to  allow  M.  de  Bunsen  to  speak  for 
himself. 

"  According  to  the  so-explained  pas- 
sages in  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  was 
forty-six  years  old  in  the  first  year  of 
his  teaching,  and  not  yet  fifty  years 


*  Article  entitled,  "  Studies  in  Assyriology/'  in  Dublin  Universihj  Jfagazi/ie,  for  April, 
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old  in  the  year  of  his  death,  in  essential 
harmony  with  the  statement  of  Irenseus. 
This  Gospel  refers  either  to  three  or 
(possibly?)  to  two  years  of  his  ministry. 
We  regard  the  three  years'  ministry 
as  conclusively  proved.  Accordingly, 
Jesus  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year  when 
he  died. 

u  The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  reigned  twenty  - 
two  years,  five  months,  and  three  days. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  time  is 
reckoned  from  the  death  of  Augustus, 
or  from  the  time  that  Tiberius  was  co- 
regent.  But  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  Tiberius  was  murdered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  37,  probably  in 
March.  Accordingly  the  year  36  is  the 
latest  possible  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Xow,  the  year  33  can  be  proved  from 
the  Gospels  to  have  been  the  earliest 
possible  year  for  the  Crucifixion,  if  we 
accept  the  forty-eight  years  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  of  Irenseus.  Once 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  false 
witnesses,  a  statement  in  another 
of  the  Gospels  confirms  the  fourth 
Gospel.  According  to  the  Gospel 
after  Matthew,  Jesus  was  'twelve 
years  old  when,  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  and  after  a  stay  in  Galilee, 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  Jerusalem. 
Jesus  cannot  have  returned  from  Egypt 
and  gone  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
Easter  in  Herod's  death.  He  went 
there  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  year 
after  it,  or  3  B.C.  It  follows  that  in  the 
year  of  Herod's  death,  4  B.C.,  Jesus 
cannot  have  been  more  than  eleven 
years  old,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been 
born  before  the  year  15  B.C.,  and  that 
after  a  life  of  forty-eight  years,  the 
earliest  year  of  his  death  was  33  B.C., 
the  nineteenth  of  Herod,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Ceclrenus,  Jesus  died  In 
that  year  the  Paschal  full  moon  fell  on 
Eriday,  the  15th  Nisan,  so  that  the 
fourteenth  Nisan  lasted  from  Thursday 
to  Friday  evening,  as  in  the  year  of  the 
Crucifixion  according  to  the  Gospels. 

"  If  Jesus  was  forty-eight  years  old 
at  Easter  in  the  year  33,  it  follows  that 
he  was  born  in  15  B.C.  (on  the  25th  of 
December).  Accordingly  in  the  year 
of  Herod's  death,  4  B.C.,  Jesus  was 
eleven  years  old,  and  the  recorded 
murder  of  infants  at  Bethlehem  of  the 
age  of  two  years  and  under  refers  to 


about  the  ninth  year  before  Herod's 
death,  14-13  B.C.  The  journey  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  with  Jesus  when 
twelve  years  old  to  Jerusalem,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  the  usual  course 
of  instruction  in  the  law,  took  place  in 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Herod,  and 
less  than  two  years  after  the  return 
from  Egypt,  after  a  stay  of  about  nine 
years  in  that  country.  In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  29  a.d.,  Jesus  was 
forty-four  years  old. 

"  If  Jesus,  as  a  child,  was  nine  to 
ten  years  in  Egypt,  he  received  his 
earliest  religious  instruction  probably 
in  Greek,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint.  Thus  the 
general  reference  of  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  Septuagint  version  would 
be  explained,  as  also  the  unquestion- 
able connection  of  the  Gospel-doctrines 
with  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  or  '  hid- 
den writings,'  which  were  in  Palestine 
forbidden,  but  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Again,  if  the  doctrinal  enlarge- 
ment and  development  of  the  Septua- 
gint can  be  traced  to  a  secret  tradition 
of  the  initiated,  made  known  in  Alex- 
andria to  a  large  circle,  but  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a  '  hidden  wisdom  '  to  the 
people  in  Palestine,  the  Jewish  doctors 
at  Jerusalem  would  naturally  be  aston- 
ished at  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  be- 
traying an  unusual  knowledge,  and 
later  at  a  teacher  who  had  '  never 
learnt '  the  Scriptures." 

The  same  tendency,  much  in 
favour  with  a  certain  school  of 
religious  speculators,  to  discover  a 
common  ground,  at  first  patent,  and 
afterwards  esoteric,  of  all  primitive 
theologies  is  manifested  in  the  con- 
cluding extract  which  we  make 
from  a  very  able  and  suggestive 
work,  the  critical  exposition  of 
which,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exemplary  method  we  have  adopted, 
would  have  demanded  an  entire 
number  of  this  magazine.  The 
"  Chronology  of  the  Bible,"  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  sound- 
ness either  of  its  premises  or  its 
conclusions,  must  still  be  allowed, 
ill  all  candour,  to  be,  for  its  courage, 
individuality,  learning,  and  faculty 
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of  analysis,  not  unworthy  of  the 
son  of  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
statesman  who  gave  to  the  world  so 
magnificent  a  contribution  to  human 
thought  as  the  history  of  4<  Christ- 
ianity and  Mankind. "  After  a 
restrospect  of  the  chief  results  of 
his  chronology.  M.  de  Bunsen  refers 
"  in  conclusion  to  their  indirect 
bearing  on  prehistoric  times  " — 

"The  early  existence  of  an  heredi- 
tary tribal  tradition  of  initiated,  and 
the  Eastern  origin  of  this  tradition, 
first  verbal,  then  written,  is  an  increas- 
ingly probable  hypothesis,  by  which 
the  continuity  of  chronology  and  like- 
wise the  development  traceable  in  holy 
writ  can  be  best  explained.  The  sym- 
bol, differently  interpreted  by  the  in- 
itiated and  the  uninitiated,  formed  the 
point  of  union  between  these  two 
classes  of  human  society,  and  thus 
between  science  and  religion.  As  a 
rule,  symbols  were  framed  in  perfect 
harmony  with,  and  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  tradition.  A  higher  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  transmitted 
faithfully  from  generation  to  generation, 
would  enable  the  initiated,  not  only  to 
establish  connecting  links  between  a 
less  enlightened  past  and  a  more  en- 
lightened present,  between  religion  and 
science,  but  to  mark  the  development 
of  the  future,  prophetically  though  not 
chronologically. 

"  Occasionally  symbols  or  rules  of 
faith  were  formed  by  stewards  of  tra- 
dition, not  in  harmony  with  history, 
and  thus  with  the  ever-developing  Divine 
enlightenment,  but  with  a  view  to  real 
or  supposed  exigencies  in  the  religious 
life  of  mankind.  When  new  symbols 
ceased  to  take  the  place  of  ancient 
symbols,  tradition  became  stagnant, 
symbols  petrified,  and  barriers  were 
erected  between  science  and  religion. 

"The  existence  of  an  esoteric  know- 
ledge or  hidden  wisdom  is  confirmed 
by  the  now  established  fact  that  St. 
Paul  and  Josephus  drew  from  one  and 
the  same  non-written  tradition,  when 
they  corrected  an  important  date  in 
holy  writ.  The  existence  of  mysteries 
referring  to  the  relations  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  which  were 
known  to  the  few,  unknown  to  the 
jnany,  led  to  a  publication  of  these 


truths  in  an  allegorical  form,  well 
adapted  to  the  immediate  purpose,  and 
sanctioned  by  those  who  regarded  the 
secretion  of  mysteries  as  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  class  privileges. 
The  preaching  of  the  good  news  of  'the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
of  the  Gospel,  to  the  poor  and  uniti- 
ated,  was  a  gradual  one.  At  first  by 
parables  only,  the  seed  of  the  Word 
of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  of  Christ,  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
was  sown  broadcast  by  'the  Son  of 
Man'  and  'the  Son  of  the  living  God,' 
whilst  the  chosen  few,  according  to  the 
Gospel,  St.  Peter  as  the  first  among 
them,  were  instructed  to  proclaim  from 
the  housetops  the  more  perfect  Divine 
knowledge  which  had  been  whispered 
into  their  ears. 

"  The  hidden  wisdom  led  to  the  use 
of  the  metaphorical,  symbolical,  alle- 
gorical, and  parabolical  forms.  "Whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  initiated,  or 
stewards  of  mysteries,  interpreted  figu- 
ratively the  recorded  miracles,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  The  Biblical 
symbol  of  7000  years  with  its  Millen- 
nium must  be  given  up.  The  earliest 
period  of  Hebrew  Chronology  has  been 
designedly  shortened  to  1656  years, 
being  converted  into  twenty- three 
periods  of  seventy-two  years,  or  Plei- 
ades periods.  This  designed  alteration, 
as  also  that  by  which  the  592  years 
were  shortened  into  480  years,  has  been 
made  for  dogmatic  reasons,  connected 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  number  seven, 
and  this  regardless  of  historical  tradi- 
tion. Likewise  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  been  de- 
signedly altered,  and  apparently  for 
the  similar  dogmatic  reason,  of  letting 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  coincide 
with  the  seventieth  year  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era. 

"All  designed  alterations  of  historical 
tradition  now  pointed  out,  if  confirmed 
by  the  criticism  whicli  the  sacredness 
of  the  cause  demands,  ought  to  be  era- 
dicated from  the  Bible.  Of  this  collec- 
tion of  Scriptures  the  least  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  it  is  the  book  of  undesigned 
coincidences.  Holy  writ  is  based  on 
moral  law,  on  conscience,  and  there- 
fore contains  a  Divine  revelation.  In 
all  ages  the  Father  of  the  Spirits  of  all 
Flesh  has  spoken  to  man  in  manifold 
measures  and  fashions  by  His  Spirit, 
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His  Word,  His  Christ.  This  Divine 
operation  by  which  God  4 in  Christ' 
reconciles  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
this  manifestation  by  which  '  the.  day- 
spring  from  on  high '  was  ready  and 
willing  to  visit  mankind  at  all  times, 
was  purposely  hidden  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  by  spiritual  leaders,  who, 
to  preserve  their  caste  privileges,  did 
not  bring  them  up  in  the  saving  know- 
ledge that  every  man's  conscience  is  of 
Divine  origin,  ought  to  be  an  organ  of 
Divine  manifestations,  and  that  who- 
soever allows  himself  to  be  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  child  of  God,  is 
anointed,  is  a  Christ. 

"By  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
anointing  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  continued 
indwelling  presence  of  which  David 
prayed,  Jesus  did  what  even  John  the 
Baptist  had  not  done.  He  saved  man- 
kind not  only  by  teaching,  but  by  living 
this  hidden  doctrine,  for  which  he  died 
on  the  cross. 

"The  cross,  revered  as  a  symbol  in 
pre-historic  times,  was  first  connected 
with  the  origin  of  fire,  which,  as  light- 
ning coming  down  from  heaven  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  symbolized  the  Spirit 
or  Word  of  God.    For  this  reason, 


according  to  pre-Christian  written 
tradition,  the  Word  of  God  was  repre- 
sented by  Moses  as  a  fiery  or  brazen 
serpent,  and  was  lifted  up  on  a  pole, 
later  explained  to  have  been  a  cross. 
In  like  manner  the  crucified  Jesus  was 
explained  as  the  Word  of  God  or 
Christ  lifted  up  on  a  cross.  The  Mosaic 
aud  the  Christian  symbol  connected  the 
cross  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  ages.  This  was  done  in 
direct  connection  with  the  ancient 
Eastern  symbolism,  which  connected 
the  cross  with  the  origin  of  fire,  and 
thus  with  the  Divine  enlightenment 
by  the  Spirit  or  Word  of  God.  The 
origin  of  fire,  and  thus  the  cross,  was 
first  connected  with  the  Pleiades  and 
later  with  the  sun.  All  this  we  shall 
prove  in  another  place,  and  thus  ex- 
plain, in  which  sense  St.  Peter  could 
say,  that  '  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power  ; '  how  St.  Paul  could  write,  that 
God  had  revealed  His  Son  'in'  him, 
that  Christ  spoke  4  in '  him,  that  the 
same  was  also  powerful  '  in '  the  Corin- 
thians, and  that  '  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  Sons  (children) 
of  God.'  " 
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CASES  OF  MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 


"  Abb.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  my  eyes  deceive  me. 
Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other ; 

And  so  of  these.    Which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?    Who  deciphers  them  ?  " 

Shakespeke. 


In  a  former  number  (July,  J  873)  we 
noticed  some  memorable  cases  of 
mistaken  identity,  and  more  recently 
(March,  1874)  we  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
by  which  cases  of  the  kind  must  be 
judged.  In  the  fact  of  such  evi- 
dence being  essentially  different 
from  that  which  is  called  forth  in 
ordinary  cases,  may  be  found  an  ex- 
planation of  the  singular  inaptitude 
even  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
minds  to  judge  dispassionately  and 
logically  concerning  it.  This  was 
manifested  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  with  respect  to  the  volumin- 
ous evidence  produced  during  the 
protracted  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  Tichborne  Claimant.  A  vast 
mass  of  evidence,  apparently  con- 
flicting and  directly  contradictory, 
was  given,  and  produced  various  and 
conflicting  impressions  on  the  public 
mind.  It  was  hastily  and  most  un- 
fairly, but  very  generally  assumed, 
that  if  one  set  of  witnesses  testified 
truly,  another  set  should  be  branded 
as  perjured.  Whereas,  when  the 
whole  mass  of  testimony  is  strict- 
ly analysed,  critically  examined, 
weighed  and  compared,  there  will 
be  found — apart  from  the  evidence 
of  "  the  Claimant"  himself,  and  four 
or  five  others — comparatively  few 
serious  contradictions,  and  scarcely 
any  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 

Prima  facie  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  very  simple  matter  to  identify 
an  old  acquaintance,  even  after  an 


absence  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  ;  and  detect  the  imposture  if 
any  one  attempted  to  impersonate 
him.  This  is  theory,  and  it  is  plaus- 
ible enough,  but  actual  experience 
testifies  differently,  and  proves  that 
questions  of  identity  are  often  beset 
with  great  doubt  and  difficulty,  and 
consequently,  that  fraudulent  per- 
sonation has  been  frequently  suc- 
cessful for  a  time.  A  case  in  point 
has  been  related  to  us,  as  having 
taken  place  in  Downpatrick  early  in 
the  present  century.  Our  inform- 
ant is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
county  of  Down,  and  the  facts  are 
few  and  simple. 

A  widow  well  known  in  Down- 
patrick as  following  the  vocation  of 
midwife,  had  an  only  son,  who  en- 
listed when  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  aud  went  abroad  with  his  regi- 
ment. Some  ten  or  twelve  years 
elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  him 
having  reached  his  mother.  In  fact, 
she  had  never  heard  of  him  or  from 
him  since  he  had  left  his  home, 
when  one  day  a  person  appeared  and 
announced  himself  as  the  returned 
prodigal.  In  height,  age,  and  gene- 
ral appearance  he  was  what  the  son 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  and  bronzed  by 
exposure  to  the  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  life  in  active  service.  He 
spoke  confidently  and  accurately 
about  former  times  ;  and  the  widow, 
convinced  by  his  assurance  aud 
knowledge,  received  him  with  open 
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arms  and  acknowledged  him  as  her 
son.  Friends  and  neighbours  natu- 
rally adopted  the  identification  of  the 
mother,  for  as  the  popular  fallacy 
runs — "Surely  a  mother  should  know 
her  own  child?"  It  is  assumed  that 
in  such  cases  what  is  called  "mater- 
nal instinct "  is  an  unerring  guide, 
but  the  phrase  is  an  absurdity  when 
applied  to  the  facts  we  have  stated, 
and  is  one  of  those  ridiculous  and 
unnatural  assumptions  that  have  no 
existence  outside  the  realms  of  ro- 
mance. 

The  widow  had  saved  some  monejr, 
and  the  acknowledged  son  made 
himself  quite  at  home,  until  in  pro- 
cess of  time  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  neighbours  began  to  excite  sus- 
picions and  create  doubts  respecting 
his  identity.  A  story  of  persona- 
tion may  be  very  artfully  got  up — so 
artfully  prepared  indeed,  as  to  com- 
pletely deceive  the  superficial  ex- 
amination even  of  those  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  party 
personated,  but  however  skilfully 
the  lesson  of  falsehood  may  be 
learned  and  audaciously  repeated 
and  persisted  in,  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  neighbourly  intercourse 
are  certain  to  reveal  some  differences 
between  the  real  and  the  counterfeit, 
some  traits  of  character  not  recon- 
cilable, while;  suspicion  once  ex- 
cited, those  who  were  contented  and 
credulous  before,  became  dissatisfied 
and  watchful.  Little  discrepancies 
now  appear  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously observed,  or  if  observed,  had 
not  suggested  doubts,  and  points  of 
comparison  once  discovered  natu- 
rally increase.  And  so  it  was  in 
this  case,  until,  becoming  aware  of 
the  suspicions  entertained  as  to  his 
being  an  impostor,  he  suddenly  de- 
parted, after  having  beggared  the 
poor  widow,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

Now,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  personator  had  been 
iu  the   same   regiment   with  the 


widow's  son,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information 
concerning  his  family,  early  life,  etc., 
aud  as  it  is  probable  the  son  died  in 
battle  or  in  hospital — never  having 
been  heard  of — we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  his  death  suggested  the 
fraudulent  personation  that  was  for 
a  time  so  successful,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  imposture  was  at- 
tempted were  highly  favourable  to 
its  success.  It  is  very  clever,  no 
doubt,  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and 
this  is  cleverness  we  meet  with  in 
profusion  daily. 

The  fact  that  the  parties  were  in 
humble  life,  undoubtedly  favoured 
the  fraud.  There  were  two  princi- 
pal points  that  must  have  operated 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  seconded  the  mother's  identifi- 
cation ;  the  son  had  departed  a 
soldier,  while  a  soldier  had  returned 
professedly  as  that  son,  and  was  so 
acknowledged  by  the  mother.  This 
alone,  apart  from  all  other  evidence, 
would  prove  sufficiently  conclusive 
with  the  vast  mass  of  mankind. 
Then  his  general  appearance,  the 
outer  man,  favoured  the  deceit,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  inner  man,  his 
mind,  its  knowledge  and  its  igno- 
rance, became  imperceptibly  revealed 
in  the  familiarity  of  constant  inter- 
course with  the  neighbours,  that 
suspicions  as  to  identity  arose,  and 
gradually  were  -  strengthened  and 
confirmed.  In  all  such  cases  this  is 
the  sure,  the  inevitable  result;  for 
however  successfully  an  identity  of 
person  may  be  assumed,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  extend  the  fraud  to 
an  identity  of  the  mind. 

Mere  personal  appearances  may 
be,  and  frequently  have  proved,  ex- 
ceedingly deceptive,  aud  of  this  we 
have  two  most  remarkable  instances 
of  recent  occurrence,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  our 
position. 

Ou  the  16th  of  March,  1873,  the 
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body  of  a  man,  apparently  about  45 
years  of  age,  was  picked  up  in  the 
river  Thames.  The  body  had  evi- 
dently been  in  the  water  for  some 
time.  Three  of  the  toes  of  one  foot, 
and  part  of  the  knee  had  been 
gnawed  away  by  rats.  Mr.  Robinson, 
a  grocer,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  City, 
had  been  missing  since  the  1st  of 
March,  on  which  day  he  left  his 
home,  with,  it  was  believed,  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  in  his  pos- 
session, and  had  not  been  since  heard 
of. 

A  coroner's  inquesl  was  held,  and 
a  man  named  George  Constable,  who 
had  been  for  the  long  period  of 
twenty-five  years  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  swore  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  body  Avas  that  of  his 
late  employer.  Mr.  Robinson  had  a 
peculiar  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  forehead,  and  a  similar  one  was 
found  on  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
He  also  had  a  pair  of  large,  bushy 
whiskers,  which  he  took  pride  in 
cultivating,  there  were  no  whiskers 
on  the  corpse,  but  on  close  examina- 
tion it  was  found,  that  the  deceased 
had  possessed  bushy  whiskers, 
which  had  been  cut,  not  shaved,  off. 

A  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  known  the 
missing  Mr.  Robertson  for  twenty- 
six  years,  was  also  of  opinion,  the 
body  was  that  of  his  friend.  A 
photograph  of  Mr.  Robinson  was 
handed  to  the  jury,  and  they  con- 
curred in  opinion  that,  the  body  they 
had  viewed  resembled  the  portrait. 
Further  evidence  as  taken  before  the 
coroner,  after  an  adjournment,  runs 
thus  : — 

"Mr.  Barker,  a  licensed  victualler, 
of*  Bishopsgate-street  within,  said  he 
had  that  day  seen  the  body  of  deceased, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  belief  it  was  that 
of  the  missing  man,  whom  he  had 
known  for  six  years.  He  recognized 
the  body  by  the  baldness  of  the  head, 
and  by  the  eyes  and  teeth,  as  also  by  a 
coat  taken  from  the  body.  His  belief 
was  that  there  must  have  been  foul 
play. 


"Mr.  Dawmer,  grocer,  of  Copenha- 
gen-street, Islington,  also  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  that  of  Mr.  Robinson,  to  whom  he 
was  apprenticed  in  1854. 

"  Mr.  Hearne,  also,  a  licensed  victu- 
aller, of  Bishopsgate-street,  the  next- 
door  neighbour  of  the  missing  Mr. 
Robinson,  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
body  of  deceased  was  that  of  the  miss- 
ing man,  notwithstanding  the  disfigure- 
ment from  the  cutting  of  the  whiskers. 

"  The  witness,  Constable,  examined 
the  previous  day,  here  said  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Robinson  that  day,  who 
was  near  her  confinement  and  unable  to 
attend,  and  said  that  she  had  stated 
that  her  husband  had  a  mole  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body  near  the  heart,  a 
scar  from  a  burn  on  the  right  leg,  and 
one  tooth  which  overlapped  another 
tooth,  and  these  marks  as  to  identity 
were  spoken  to  by  the  witness  Dawmer 
as  being  seen  by  him  on  the  body  of 
the  deceased." 

Thus  seemingly,  a  very  strong 
body  of  evidence  was  given,  identi- 
fying the  missing  Mr.  Robertson, 
with  the  deceased  ;  but  ultimately, 
it  proved  utterly  worthless,  for  Mr. 
Robinson  re-appeared  in  the  flesh, 
and  all  the  witnesses  who  identified 
him  with  the  body  fouud  drowned, 
were  clearly  in  error.  They  had 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  form- 
ing and  expressing  their  opinions, 
but  no  doubt  they  did  so,  honestly 
believing  they  were  stating  the 
truth.  The  coroner  remarked  that, 
according  to  his  experience,  the 
question  of  identity  by  mere  personal 
appearances,  was  most  difficult.  He 
"  had  several  cases  where  the  bodies 
of  persons  had  been  identified  as 
husbands,  where  the  wives  had  come 
to  him  and  stated  their  husbands  had 
returned  home." 

The  other  case  is  equally  extra- 
ordinary. It  occurred  at  Birming- 
ham, in  March,  1873.  The  body  of 
an  old  man  was  found  drowned.  At 
the  inquest,  a  woman  who  had  seen 
the  body  found,  followed  it  to  the 
public-house  where  the  inquest  was 
held,  testified  that  it  was  Mr.  f<  so 
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and  so,'' giving  the  name,  and  stating 
in  corroboration  of  her  opinion,  that 
if  the  throat  was  examined,  the  mark 
of  a  cut  would  be  found.  This  was 
done,  and  the  cicatrice  left  by  a 
wound  was  plainly  observable. 

The  son  of  the  deceased,  however, 
recognized  the  body  as  that  of  his 
father,  and  in  proof  of  identity, 
pointed  out  the  mark  of  the  cut  on 
the  throat.  It  turned  out  that,  as 
regards  mere  personal  appearance, 
there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible 
difference  between  the  two  men ; 
while  as  the  coroner  observed,  "  the 
fact  that  both  had  similar  marks  of 
cuts  on  their  throats,  made  it  very 
extraordinary ;  in  fact,  he  never 
knew  of  such  a  case  before." 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  case 
occurred  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  some  years  ago,  and  created 
at  the  time,  great  interest  and  excite- 
ment. It  is  known  as  "  The  Hause 
Case,"  and  has  many  features  in 
common  with  the  notorious  Tich- 
borne  imposture. 

In  the  year  1846,  there  lived  at 
Corinna,  Maine,  a  Mr.  James  Hause, 
a  gentleman  considered  highly  in- 
telligent, possessed  of  good  property, 
a  local  magistrate,  and  very  much  es- 
teemed. He  was  married,  and  had 
several  children,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached.  In  that  year  one 
of  his  sons,  John  Rowland  Hause, 
left  home,  went  to  New  Bedford, 
and  there  shipped  on  board  the 
Copia,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the 
Pacific.  From  that  time  up  to  the 
period  of  the  imposture  in  1849, 
more  than  three  years,  no  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  respecting 
Rowland. 

There  lived  at  Troy,  Maine,  one 
Seth  Hause,  who  was  not  related  to 
James  Hause,  of  Corinna,  or  even 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a 
poor  man  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  had  a  son  Luther,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  about  the  same  age 
of  Rowland,   lie  was  a  wild  fellow, 
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and  for  some  three  years  preceding, 
had  worked  as  a  common  labourer  at 
Bangor,  Maine. 

One  day  a  friend  of  James  Hause, 
who  knew  his  son  Rowland  well, 
chanced  to  see  Luther  in  Bangor, 
and  immediately  concluded  he  was 
the  missing  Rowland.  He  addressed 
Luther,  and  asked  him  if  his  name 
was  not  James  Rowland  Hause.  He 
replied,  "No,  my  name  is  Luther 
Hause."  He  was  not  believed, 
however.  The  friend  insisted  he 
was  Rowland,  and  urged  him  to 
return  to  his  father  with  him.  This 
he  refused  to  do. 

On  his  return  to  Corinna,  the 
friend  told  James  Hause  he  had 
seen  his  son  Rowland  at  Bangor; 
and  a  few  days  after  another  friend, 
Mr.  Roberts,  being  about  to  visit 
Bangor,  James  Hause  commissioned 
him  to  find  out  his  son  and  bring 
him  home.  Mr.  Roberts  did  meet 
Luther,  took  him  at  once  to  be  the 
missing  Rowland,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  return  to  his  own 
house  with  him.  Roberts  then  sent 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hause,  and 
presented  Luther  as  their  son,  where- 
upon Luther  addressed  the  former 
as  "  Father,"  and  turning  to  Mrs. 
Hause,  threw  his  arms  about  her 
neck,  embraced  her  warmly,  and 
said,  "  How  do  you  do,  mother?" 

At  first  Mrs.  Hause  was  puzzled. 
She  had  doubts.  The  eyes  and  hair 
and  complexion  of  Luther  were  very 
different  from  those  of  Rowland, 
and  in  her  perplexity  she  exclaimed, 
addressing  Luther,  "Is  it  possible 
you  are  my  long-lost  son,  Row- 
land?" 

"He  answered:  wYes,  mother,  it'is 
me.' 

u  She  then  said  to  him  :  '  If  you  are 
my  son,  you  have  got  a  scar  on  your 
knee.' 

li  He  pulled  up  his  pants,  and  showed 
a  scar  on  his  knee.  She  then  said  :  1  My 
son  has  a  scar  on  his  breast  that  was 
burnt  in  Mr.  Andrew's  shop.' 

"  He  pulled  away  his  shirt-bosom, 
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and  showed  a  scar  on  Jus  breast.  She 
then  said  :  1  My  son  Rowland  has  a  scar 
on  his  neck,  under  his  ear.' 

"  He  held  up  his  neck,  and  showed  a 
scar  in  that  place  on  his  neck.  She  then 
said :  '  One  of  my  son's  toes  lapped 
over  the  other.' 

"  Pie  said  :  '  One  of  mine  is  so.'  The 
young  man  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hause,  and  Mrs.  Hause  asked  him 
to  show  her  the  room  where  he  used  to 
sleep.  He  then  went  up-stairs  to  the 
room  where  her  son  slept,  and  after 
some  hesitation,  threw  himself  upon  a 
bed  standing  in  the  room,  and  said  : 
4  This  is  my  old  bed.1 " 

And  so  it  was.  He  had  made  a 
lucky  hit !  This  fully  satisfied  Mr. 
Hause  and  his  wife  that  Luther  was 
their  son.  They  at  once  acknow- 
ledged him,  killed  the  fatted  calf, 
and  had  a  feast  to  welcome  his 
return.  The  friends  of  the  family 
identified  him  as  Rowland  Hause. 
Several  of  the  schoolmates  and 
playfellows  of  Rowland  talked  with 
Luther  about  past  times,  and  became 
quite  satisfied  he  was  the  identical 
Rowland,  their  former  schoolfellow 
and  playmate!  In -fact,  the  impos- 
ture was  so  far  perfectly  successful, 
and  Luther  might  have  exclaimed, 
in  the  words  of  Shakespere,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Antipholus,  of  Syra- 
cuse : — 

"  There's  not  a  *man  I  meet  but  doth 
salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted 
friend ; 

And  everyone  doth  call  me  by  my 
name. 

Some  tender  money  to  me  ;  some 
invite  me  ; 

Some  others  give  me  thanks  for  kind- 
nesses ; 

Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy." 

The  deception  was  in  truth  com- 
plete. Mr.  James  Hause  had  a 
daughter  who  kept  a  school  at 
Brewer,  opposite  to  Bangor,  aud 
Luther  had  to  call  and  see  her  as 
her  assumed  brother  Rowland.  At 
first  she  did  not  recognize  him  as 
her  brother,  and,  doubting  his  iden- 
tity, said,  u  If  you  are  my  brother, 


you  had  a  scar  on  your  head  where 
I  hurt  you  when  you  were  a  little 
boy."  He  then  allowed  her  to 
examine  his  head.  She  found  the 
scar,  and  at  once  avowed  herself 
quite  satisfied  that  he  was  her  lost 
brother. 

The  imposture  flourished  for  some 
five  months,  but  not  without  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hause  suffering  from  the 
disquietude  of  occasional  misgivings. 
Little  incidents  and  traits  of  charac- 
ter, quite  trivial  in  themselves,  but 
suggestive  of  painful  doubts  from 
too  constant  recurrence,  and,  when 
taken  altogether,  would  keep  per- 
petually cropping  up  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  mind  of  father  and  mother, 
and  fill  them  with  anxiety  and  con- 
tinual uncertainty  concerning  the 
identity  of  their  putative  son.  They 
were  obviously  a  weak-minded,  hon- 
est couple,  yet  greatly  to  be  com- 
miserated. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  Mr.  Dow 
came  over  from  Troy  to  Corinna  on 
business,  and  happened  to  meet 
Luther.  He  recognized  him  in- 
stantly, though  dressed  as  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  and  not  in  the  habili- 
ments of  a  common  labourer.  Luther 
boldly  repudiated  all  knowledge  of 
Dow ;  but  Dow,  thus  challenged,  re- 
taliated by  proclaiming  the  whole 
truth  concerning  Luther. 

Still  the  father  and  mother  held 
to  the  belief  they  had  adopted,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  imposture  had 
obtained  notoriety,  and  several  per- 
sons came  forward  who  positively 
identified  the  pretended  Rowland 
Hause,  of  Corinna,  as  Luther  Hause 
of  Troy,  that  the  faith  of  the  father 
and  mother  gave  way,  and  waxed 
cold.  It  died  out  entirely  when  one 
Thomas  Gardiner  came  forward  and 
declared,  that  for  seventeen  years  he 
had  lived  close  to  Seth  Hause,  at 
Troy,  knew  the  family  intimately, 
and  that  the  party  personating  James 
Rowland  Hause,  of  Corinna,  was  no 
other  than  Luther  Hause,  of  Troy, 
47 
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It  was  impossible  to  withstand  the 
force  of  this  evidence.  Such  doubts 
were  created  as,  Mr.  James  Hause 
wras  advised,  could  only  be  cleared 
up  by  a  public  trial.  He  was  in- 
duced therefore  to  arrest  his  pre- 
sumed son  Luther  on  a  warrant  for 
obtaining  goods  under  false  pre- 
tences. 

In  due  course  the  trial  came  on. 
Seth  Hause,  of  Troy,  was  summoned 
as  a  witness.  He  appeared,  and 
honestly  recognized  Luther  as  his 
son,  independently  of  which,  there 
was  a  mass  of  conclusive  evidence 
to  the  same  purport. 

Thus  the  bubble  of  imposture 
burst.  But  we  are  told  "  the  trial 
created  unexampled  interest,"  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
in  favour  of  Luther.  The  judge  was 
satisfied  as  to'  the  evidence  sustain- 
ing the  clearest  possible  case  of  non- 
identity;  but  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  court,  the  sovereign  mob  rescued 
the  prisoner  ;  he  was,  however,  re- 
arrested and  convicted.  We  need 
only  state,  that  shortly  afterwards 
the  real  Rowland  Hause  appeared 
on  the  scene,  having  left  the  whaler 
and  taken  to  gold-seeking  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  cases 
we  have  noticed,  the  evidences  of 
identity  based  on  mere  persona  I  ap- 
pearance were  entirely  deceptive. 
Yet  witnesses  swore  strongly,  posi- 
tively, and  confidently  to  identity, 
relying  on  real  or  fancied  personal 
resemblances  which  they  regarded 
as  an  infallible  guide.  It  is  not  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment  that 
those  parties  had  any  intention  of 
bearing  false  witness.  They  no 
doubt  gave  their  evidence  in  good 
faith,  but  it  was  based  on  erroneous 
impressions  and  imperfect  recol- 
lections, warped  by  unsound  judg- 
ment. 

But  although  personal  appear- 
ances arc  utterly  fallacious  and  un- 
reliable  as   a   conclusive   test  of 
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identity,  it  nevertheless  appears 
perfectly  marvellous  how,  in  the 
cases  of  the  persons  found  drowned, 
the  identity  assumed  and  solemnly 
asserted  under  the  obligations  of  an 
oath,  was  so  very  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  an  undoubted  similarity 
of  personal  marks.  The  facts  are 
unquestionable,  and  all  we  can  ad- 
vance by  way  of  explanation  must 
be  in  the  words  of  the  poet : — 
"  'Tis  strange, — but  true;  for  truth  is 
always  strange  ; 
Stranger  than  fiction." 

In  the  Hause  case  this  evidence 
of  personal  identity  becomes  even 
more  strange  and  wonderful,  for  the 
impostor  Luther  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  scars  were  on  the 
missing  Rowland,  and  even  if  he 
bad  known,  and  designed  to  perpe- 
trate the  fraud,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  him  to  produce  on  his 
own  person  an  imitation  of  them. 
No  doubt  most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences do  take  plaee,  and  those 
apparent  in  the  cases  we  have  de- 
tailed are  about  the  most  extra- 
ordinary we  ever  met  with.  Iu  point 
of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  more  remark- 
able, are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  jurisprudence. 

The  fact  that  such  astounding 
impositions  can  be  successfully  prac- 
tised, even  for  a  time,  shows  how 
incapable  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  of  judging  accurately  and  logi- 
cally concerning  evidence.  Admit- 
ting that  as  regards  identity,  the 
evidence  generally  presented  in- 
volves many  points  of  extreme 
nicety  that  require  keen,  searching, 
critical  examination  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  sound  judgment,  still  all 
cases  of  the  kind  must  necessarily 
present  certain  strong  leading  cha- 
racteristics, with  respect  to  which 
ordinary  intelligence,  guided  by 
practical  common  sense,  should 
have  no  di  the  Lilly  in  arriving  at  a 
just   conclusion,  provided  always. 
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however,  that  the  mind  has  no  pre- 
possessions— that  the  judgment  is 
unfettered,  unprejudiced,  and  free. 

As  regards  the  identification  of 
the  dead,  the  judgment  is  very  liable 
to  be  frequently  at  fault,  because 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
must  rest,  except  in  rare  instances, 
entirely  on  memory— on  a  compari- 
son of  past  recollections,  with  present 
impressions  received  from  a  scrutiny 
of  the  dead,  and  thus  a  variety  of 
circumstances  may  occur  to  thwart 
or  warp  sound  judgment,  even 
where  the  best  intentions  prevail. 

We  may  think  we  see  a  striking 
resemblance,  where  others  as  confi- 
dently proclaim  a  striking  dissimi- 
larity, and  the  reason  is  that  no  two 
human  beings  ever  yet  received  ex- 
actly similar  sensations,  and  exactly 
similar  ideas  from  one  and  the  same 
object,  because  no  two  human  minds 
are  alike,  they  necessarily  differ  not 
only  in  constitution  but  in  life- 
experience —  in  memory  and  its 
associations.  Hence  what  very 
strongly  effects  one  person,  may 
scarcely  at  all  influence  another. 

Thus,  one  thousand  persons  may 
witness  the  same  accident  in  a  street, 
and  if  each  one  was  required  to  give 
an  independent  account  of  how  it 
occurred,  no  two  would  be  found 
to  describe  all  the  circumstances  ex- 
actly alike.  -Nor  is  this  true  only 
of  trivial,  ordinary  occurrences,  it 
rules  with  equal  certainty  concern- 
ing most  important  matters.  For 
example,  take  a  celebrated  case  of 
great  moment,  for  it  affected  the 
interests  of  two  nations,  and  was  a 
harbinger  of  the  war  of  1812  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1812,  the 
British  eigh teen-gun  sloop  Little  Belt, 
Captain  Bingham,  fell  in  with  the 
American  forty-four-gun  frigate 
President,  Captain  Rogers  ;  when 
within  hail,  each  party  asked  the 
other  to  what  nation  they  belonged? 
No  answer  was  returned  by  either, 
for  one  fired  into  the  other  almost 


simultaneously  with  the  hail,  and  a 
bloody  action  was  commenced,  and 
raged  fiercely  for  half  an  hour,  when 
a  lull  ensued.  The  hailing  was  re- 
peated, and  on  being  answered,  and 
the  nationality  ascertained,  both 
vessels  drew  off  and  the  action 
ceased. 

Now,  the  serious  question  arose, 
and  prima  facie  wc  would  think  it 
a  very  simple  one  to  be  truthfully 
answered,  which  vessel  commenced 
the  action  ? — who  fired  the  first 
shot  ? 

The  Little  Belt  had  122  men  on 
board,  the  President,  400  ;  so  that 
there  were  522  men  present,  and  as 
the  vessels  were  long  in  sight  of 
each  other  before  approaching  with- 
in hailing  distance,  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  the  officers  and 
crews  of  both  were  on  the  qui  rive, 
yet  so  simple  a  matter  of  fact  as 
from  which  vessel  the  first  shot  was 
fired  is  a  point  in  dispute  even  to  the 
present  day  ! 

In  their  official  reports  both 
Captain  Bingham  and  Captain  Rogers 
gave  totally  different  versions  as  to 
the  commencement  of  the  action, 
each  alleging  that  the  other  fired 
the  first  shot,  and  each  was  sup- 
ported by  the  sworn  evidence  of  his 
officers  and  crew.  Evideuce  more 
entirely  antagonistic  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive,  yet  it  would 
be  wrong  to  allege  that  either  party 
was  guilty  of  deliberate  perjury,  be- 
cause we  know  the  imperfections  of 
the  human  mind — we  kuow  that 
where  passions  and  prejudices  are 
excited,  the  cool  impartial  exercise 
of  judgment  becomes  impossible. 
As  Burns  so  truely  says, — 

"  If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake 
Its  rarely  right  adjusted.'' 

Such  is  human  nature — prone  to 
believe  what  passion,  prejudice,  or 
self-interest  may  dictate,  and  yet  all 
the  while  it  is  possible  for  the  delu- 
sion to  be  so  complete,  that  parties 
testifying  on  oath  to  a  diametrically 
47—2 
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opposite  state  of  facts  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  are  testify- 
ing to  the  truth.  How  often  is 
"  the  wish  father  to  the  thought," 
the  thought  to  the  conclusion — and 
unconsciously  so  ?  Thus  it  is  that 
most  conflicting  representations  may 
be  honestly  made  by  different  people 
respecting  the  same  event ;  and 
equally  so  memories  maybe  at  fault, 
recollections  may  materially  vary, 
and  consequently  judgments  fluc- 
tuate greatly,  and  differ  essentially. 

Thus,  various  circumstances  com- 
bine to  weaken  the  evidence  re- 
specting identity  that  is  based  solely 
on  the  recollection  of  mere  bodily 
resemblances.  At  best  such  evidence 
may  be  very  doubtful  concerning 
the  living,  more  especially  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  but,  as  regards  the 
dead,  such  evidence  should  be 
seriously  scrutinized,  thoroughly 
sifted,  and  very  cautiously  admitted, 
as  the  cases  we  have  given  very 
convincingly  testify. 

Concerning  the  identity  of  the 
living,  there  are  two  aspects  of  the 
case  to  be  considered  if  we  desire  to 
be  rational  and  logical.  Identity 
has  two  phases,  which  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  two-fold  nature  of 
man — his  outward  and  inner  being,  in 
other  words  his  body  and  his  mind. 

After  what  we  have  already  said 
about  bodily  resemblances,  we  need 
not  dwell  further  on  the  fact  that 
they  are  exceedingly  deceptive.  It 
is  within  almost  everyone's  experi- 
ence, how  great  the  changes  fre- 
quently are  that  take  place  after  the 
lapse  of  a*  few  years,  so  that  even 
persons  who  were  very  intimate 
friends,  let  alone  mere  acquaintances, 
would  be  puzzled  and  dubious  to 
swear  to  identity  from  bodily  re- 
semblances alone.  In  such  evidence 
to  identify  peculiar  bodily  marks 
generally  figure  conspicuously,  and 
most  people  are  inclined  to  attach 
great  weight  to  them,  but  we  should 
not  jump  hastily  to  conclusions,  for 


we  must  remember  that  even  con- 
genital marks,  to  say  nothing  of 
ordinary  scars,  can  be  tampered  with 
and  fraudulently  imitated,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  at  all  reliable,  per  se> 
as  evidence  of  identity. 

We  have  had  a  very  singular 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Livingstone,  of  how  a  bodily  injury 
may  become  a  conclusive  test  of 
identity;  his  remains  were  so 
changed  on  arriving  in  London,  that 
personal  identification  was  impos- 
sible, but  some  years  ago,  in  South 
Africa,  his  arm  was  crunched  in  a 
contest  with  a  lion,  and  a  false 
socket  was  formed  at  the  elbow 
joint.  This  was  an  injury  that 
could  not  be  imitated — perhaps  such 
another  never  occurred  since  men 
and  lions  inhabited  the  earth, 
especially  followed  as  it  was  by  a 
marvellous  natural  restorative  pro- 
cess. It  afforded  therefore  as  con- 
clusive a  test  as  could  reasonably 
be  desired  for  the  identification  of 
the  remains  represented  to  be  those 
of  Livingstone,  and  on  examination 
by  Sir  Win.  Ferguson,  who  had 
been  consulted  years  ago  respecting 
the  arm,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  positively  the  remains 
to  be  those  of  the  great  explorer. 
But  a  bodily  test  so  strong  and 
conclusive  as  this  is  very  rarely 
forthcoming. 

But  after  all  the  great  and  most 
unerring  test  of  identity  is  not 
physical  but  mental.  Men  may  be 
collected  by  the  score  any  day,  who 
in  height,  build,  colour  of  the  eyes, 
hair,  complexion,  walk,  and  gene- 
ral deportment  have  many  striking 
points  in  common,  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  were  fraudulent  perso- 
nation designed,  a  very  trifling 
"  make  up  "  would  suffice  to  puzzle 
the  ordinary  run  of  witnesses — 
and  greatly  so  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  mental 
similarity  observable  in  nature,  and 
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it  is  totally  impossible  there  could 
be.  Mental  identity  lias  to  do  with 
the  inner  being  of  man.  It  involves 
his  whole  intellectual  existence  ;  the 
character  of  his  mind,  its  education, 
biases,  habits,  recollections — all,  in 
fact,  that  constitutes  the  idiosyn- 
cracy,  the  life,  and  experience  of 
the  individual  man. 

Now  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  any  reasonable  mind  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  any  man 
to  assume  and  sustain  the  mental 
identity  of  another.  Of  course,  the 
fraudulent  assumption  could  be  made 
and  sustained  if  the  impostor  was 
dealing  with  (i  fools  "  or  "  fanatics  " 
so  prejudiced  and  silly  as  to  be 
incapable  of  applying  critical  tests, 
more  especially  if  there  were  plenty 
of  "  knaves  "  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess ;  but  we  are  assuming  that  a 
skilful  scrutiny  is  instituted,  and 
then,  no  matter  how  craftily  the 
imposture  may  have  been  planned, 
and  with  what  amount  of  perverted 
ability  it  may  have  been  sustained 
in  the  absence  of  such  scrutiny,  the 
moment  it  is  instituted  the  fraud 
must  be  discovered.  Discovery,  in 
fact,  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

In  applying  the  mental  test  to 
judge  of  identity,  there  are  two 
leading  points  to  be  kept  in  view- — 
if  A  attempts  to  personate  B,  it  is 
essential  he  should  know  all  that  B 
knew;  but,  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, he  must  know  no  more  than 
B  could  have  known.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  party  intent  on 
fraudulent  personation  to  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the 
party  he  intends  to  personate  ;  but, 
when  critically  examined,  it  will 
infallibly  be  found  that  he  knows,  at 
once,  too  little  and  too  much — too  little 
of  the  person's  life  and  experience  he 


is  attempting  to  personate,  and  far 
too  much,  because  he  knows  what 
the  party  he  personates  never  could 
have  known,  that  is,  the  impostor's 
own  personal  knowledge,  Avhich  is 
always  sure  to  leak  out. 

Now  if  any  one,  curious  in  such 
matters,  will  take  the  trouble  of 
applying  these  tests  to  the  vast 
voluminous  body  of  evidence  given 
in  the  Tichborne  case,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  to  demonstration  how  ut- 
terly worthless,  illusory,  and  fraudu- 
lent the  evidence  of  "  the  Claimant " 
was,  and  how  equally  unreliable  was 
the  testimony  of  the  parties  who 
came  forward  to  sustain  him.  We 
are  not  now  going  into  such  an 
analysis  of  the  evidence,  though  it 
would  be  most  instructive ;  we  are 
content  to  state  the  truth  arrived  at 
from  a  patient  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  that  evidence  from  first 
to  last,  namely,  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  crime  there  never  was  a 
more  flagitious  imposture  attempted, 
or  sought  to  be  carried  out  by  more 
infamous  means,  and  this,  too,  with 
the  perfect  consciousness  and  ac- 
quiescence of  those  who,  trading  in 
"Tichborne  Bonds,''  from  mercenary 
as  well  as  other  motives,  sustained 
the  wicked  and  audacious  impostor. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  criminal 
sympathy,  for  no  man  of  common 
sense  could  have  believed  the  con- 
tradictory cock-and-bull  stories  he 
told  about  his  preservation  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Bella.  His  admitted 
falsehoods  transcended  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  most  outrageous  fiction. 
He  was  self-convicted  out  of  his 
own  mouth  from  the  very  inception 
of  the  fraud — the  mental  test,  apart 
from  all  other  evidence,  was  a 
demonstration  that  cculd  not  be 
resisted  from  the  first,  and  which 
time  only  strengthened. 
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A  BENGALEE 

The  rapprochement  between  India 
rind    the  home  dominions  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  is  yearly, 
monthly,  weekly,  daily,  and  almost 
hourly,  becoming  more  intimate  and 
more  sympathetic.    There  is  hope 
that  the  grievances  complained  of, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee,  in  the  article  entitled, 
"  The  English  in  India,"  in  the  last 
number  of   the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  are  already  becoming 
antiquated  ;  and  that  they  will,  as 
t  ime  and  greater  intercourse  develope 
mutual  knowledge  and  good  feeling, 
soon  be  relegated  to  the  category  of 
the  impossible.    The  complaint  that, 
whilst  the  English  are  angels  at 
home,  they  are    devils    in  India, 
brought  against  them  to  the  present 
writer  by  an  Indian  gentleman  of 
the  highest  caste,    and    the  most 
refined    sentiment    and  manners, 
hyperbolical  as  it  confessedly  was 
in  both  extremes  of  its  antithesis, 
is  not  much  longer  to  pass  without 
challenge   or  without  obliteration. 
The  conviction  that  the  Angli  can 
anywhere  figure  as  Angeli  must  be  a 
wholesome  one  to  be  forced  upon 
the  native  mind  and  heart  of  that 
great  dependency,  the  responsibility 
of  whose  well-being,  so  far  as  that 
depends  upon   administrative  and 
legislative  measures,  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  laid  as  a  magnificent  burden 
upon  the  people  of  these  islands. 

The  old  leaven  of  superciliousness 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means  to  be 
spoken  of  as  an  influence  of  the 
past  only  ;  nor  altogether  as  an  influ- 


IN  EUROPE* 

ence  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  the  natives  of 
India  sojourning  in    this  country, 
profess  themselves  able,  almost  at 
once,  to  discriminate  between  the 
average  Englishman  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tive hauteur,  assumption,  or  patron- 
age, of  the  latter — but  also  that 
here  and  there  the  Oriental  gentle- 
man is  still  liable  to  be  the  victim,  or 
at  least  the  object,  of  insular  vulga- 
rity  and  home-bred  impertinence. 
For  the  discovery  of  the  real  opinion 
which  our    Indian  fellow-subjects 
form  of  us,  as  we  appear  at  home,  or 
in  the  course  of  a  small  tour  limited 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  is 
nothing    better  than  a  tete-a-tete, 
whether  of  a  personal  or  of  an 
epistolary  kind,  where  each  party  is 
assured  of  the  confidence  and  the 
respect  of  the  other.     The  most 
deeply-rooted  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  the  most  persistent  and  intense 
convictions  of  the  mind,  are  perhaps 
scarcely  to   be  discovered  in  the 
public    exercitations  of  patriotic, 
yet  amiable  gentlemen,  like  Mr. 
Furdoonjee  ;  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
less  difficult  to  discover,  in  the  parti- 
san columns  of  Indian  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  which  may  be  over- 
done with  extravagant  blame  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  extraordinary 
complaisance   on    the    other.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of 
a  letter,  written  by  an  Indian  gentle- 
man, who,  having  his  temporary 
head-  quarters  in  London,  devoted  a 
few  weeks  of  last  summer  and  au- 
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tumn  to  a  visit  to  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. In  this  letter,  written  from 
abroad  early  in  September,  the 
writer  discusses  en  deshabille,  and 
without  reserve,  and  on  the  whole, 
unfavourably,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  individuals  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  people  of  these 
islands.  He  wishes  that  his  fair 
correspondent — he  is  addressing  a 
lady — 6<  could  witness  with  him  the 
conduct  of  the  Englishman  abroad. 
You  would  then  cease  to  say  that  I 
came  to  England  prejudiced  against 
the  English.  If  his  self-conceit  is 
surpassed  at  all,  it  is  by  that  of  the 
American  alone.  You  travel  with 
them  on  a  steam-boat,  and  you  will 
see  them  strut  from  one  end  of  the 
boat  to  the  other,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing aloud.  When  they  see  me,  not 
knowing  perhaps  that  I  understand 
English,  they  talk  of  the  position  of 
the  black  races,  compared  with  the 
white  ;  and  the  other  day,  when  I 
was  going  down  from  the  top  of 
the  Righi,  I  met  a  party  of  your 
people  coming  up,  and  as  I  passed 
them  one  woman  said,  'Not  a  smile !' 
and  the  other  asked,  '  Is  that  the 
Shah  in  a  sarcastic  way.  I  had 
a  good  mind  to  turn  round  and  say, 
that  it  was  a  question  I  expected  to 
hear  from  a  street-boy  or  street-girl 
in  London,  not  from  a  lady  on  the 
heights  of  the  Righi.  One  can 
understand  such  a  question,  when  it 
comes  from  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people;  but,  surely,  one  would  expect 
better  things  from  people  who  travel 
about  in  other  countries.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  party  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  anything  but  be- 
coming. They  were  going  up  the 
hill  like  a  brood  (for  herd)  of  swine. 
If  you  read  any  French  novels,  in 
which  an  Englishman  is  introduce  J, 
you  will  find  him  described  as  the 
'  gros  Anglais!  '  Do  not,  however, 
suppose  that  I  am  running  down  all 
the  English  ;  for,  indeed,  there  are 
exceptions  that  would  do  honour  to 


any  nation  or  country.  .  . 
Indeed,  everywhere  in  Europe  there 
are  clear  traces  of  the  wild  and 
rough  manners  one  reads  of  in 
Caesar's  history.  .  .  If  Trevelyan's 
hands  trembled,  and  his  teeth  chat 
tered,  at  witnessing  the  conduct  of 
the  English  towards  the  Indian,  what 
do  you  suppose  each  one  of  us 
feels?  "  The  last  question  certainly 
deserves — notwithstanding  that  the 
whole  extract  betrays  a  somewhat 
morbid  self-consciousness,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which, 
even  the  "  lowest  classes "  of  a 
wealthy  country  like  this,  may  find 
the  means  to  travel — the  last  ques- 
tion, we  say,  certainly  deserves 
something  like  consideration,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  in  days  like 
these,  when  Indians  of  different 
races,  religions,  and  languages,  find 
in  England  a  common  tongue  and  a 
common  ground,  on  which  to  prepare 
for  the  inception  of  an  Indian  nation- 
ality  co-extensive  with  the  penin- 
sula. 

Already  this  Indian  nationality 
is  a  dream  of  the  more  aspiring  and 
enlightened  of  the  youth  of  India — 
a  dream  alone,  at  present,  and  to  be 
a  dream  alone  for  generations ;  for 
the  dreamers  themselves  dream  it 
with  their  eyes  open  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  the  circumstances  of  India, 
the  backwardness  of  the  people, 
and  the  general  justice  and  benefi- 
cence of  English  rule.  Nearly 
twelve  months  ago  a  club,  or  an 
organization  of  an  analogous  cha- 
racter, was  started  in  London,  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  mem- 
bership of  which  was  to  be  nativity 
in  India,  insular  or  continental. 
The  object  was  to  bring  more 
closely  together,  on.  British  ground 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
British  speech,  the  natives  of  the 
different  presidencies  and  govern 
ments  at  present  sojourning  in  this 
country,  who  at  their  several  homes 
— ranging  from  Lahore  and  Allaha- 
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bad  (o  Madras  and  Colombo,  and 
from  Kurrachec  and  Bombay  to 
Calcutta  and  Assam — would  be 
severed  by  distance  and  mutually 
unintelligible  vernaculars.  The  ob- 
jects proposed  were  primarily  those 
of  personal  intercourse,  and  the 
comparison  of  opinion  on  the 
various  points  of  their  social  and 
political  life,  with,  we  believe,  a 
view  to  nurture  national  aspirations 
in  the  present ;  and,  finally,  per- 
haps many  centuries  hence,  to 
achieve  the  consolidation  of  an 
Indian  nationality,  if  not  of  an 
Indian  autonomy. 

Although  Indians  freely  charac- 
terize themselves  as  "  gregarious  " 
— and,  indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be 
natural  or  human  if  they  were  not 
so  in  London — our  observation 
leads  us  to  doubt  very  gravely 
whether  their  most  cultured  youth 
have  at  once  sufficient  enthusiasm, 
constancy,  or  cohesiveness,  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  any  very 
extended  plan  of  united  political 
action.  The  possibility  of  self- 
government  seems  to  recede  almost 
as  far  into  the  future  as  the  author 
ship  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Puranas 
does  into  the  shadowy  past.  For 
about  six  months  it  was  the  un- 
deviating  plan  of  the  "  Indian 
Society,"  at  their  meetings,  to  dis- 
cuss some  particular  subject  of 
interest  which  had  been  first  intro- 
duced in  a  paper  or  essay  by  one  or 
other  of  the  members.  Under  this 
regime  the  organization  rather 
languished  ;  and.  some  of  the  mem- 
bers became  more  and  more  scepti- 
cal as  to  the  benefits  to  follow,  as  a 
study  of  English,  from  hearing  and 
conducting  discussions  in  a  lan- 
guage unto  which  they  had  not 
been  born.  It  was,  accordingly, 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers to  give  greater  development 
than  before  to  the  social  and 
friendly,  as  differenced  from  the 
literary,  aspect  of  their  gatherings; 


and  instead  of  exacting  a  paper  and 
a  discussion  at  each  meeting,  it  was 
determined  to  leave  these  pretty 
much  to  the  spontaneous  action  of 
individuals.  The  "  Indian  Society  " 
has  since  become  extinct  ;  a  fate 
which  is  scarcely  in  any  sense  to  be 
regretted.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  confined  to  the  younger,  more 
ardent,  and  less  practical  members 
of  the  metropolitan  Indian  com- 
munity; the  more  experienced  of 
the  same  community  seeing  in  it 
only  a  cliqueish  and  illogical  per- 
petuation, in  one  of  its  phases,  of  a 
social  principle  against  which  the 
very  presence  of  a  Hindoo  in 
London  is  an  emphatic  protest.  It 
was  not  to  live  under  the  voluntary 
extension  of  the  cloud  of  caste  that 
they  had  sought  the  far- west  of 
Europe  ;  it  was  not  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  mutual  study,  to  the 
mutual  admiration,  or  to  the  mutual 
condolence,  of  Indian  with  Indian, 
but  rather  to  identify  themselves, 
as  if  themselves  at  home,  with  the 
English  at  home. 

Other  societies  of  a  wider  basis, 
both  socially  and  ethnological ly, 
have  of  late  years  sprung  into  ex- 
istence in  consequence  of  the  exodus 
westward  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  oriental  nations.  One  such 
combines  literature  with  tea,  coffee, 
and  social  intercourse  ;  whilst 
another,  instituted  by  English  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  furthered  by 
English  ladies  whose  pursuits,  sym- 
pathies, or  associations,  lead  them 
to  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  peoples 
of  further  Asia,  encourages  the  fre- 
quent meetings,  in  the  form  of  con- 
versazioni, where  the  natives  of 
India,  China,  and  Japan  meet  each 
other  and  their  English  friends,  now 
in  one  drawing-room  and  now  in 
another.  Public  bodies,  as,  we  be- 
lieve, the  Horticultural  Society  did 
two  or  three  seasons  ago,  have  dis- 
pensed a  quasi-national  hospitality 
by  sending  general  invitations  to 
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their  grounds  or    their   rooms  to 
Indian  gentlemen  ;  who  find  their 
graver  interests  cared  for  by  the 
"  East  India  Association,"  of  which 
many  of  them  are  members,  and  of 
which  Captain  W.  C.  Palmer  is  the 
energetic  "  acting  honorary  secre- 
tary. "    Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association,  which  affords  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  news-room  and  library 
to  the  members,  various  lectures  are 
given  from  time  to  time  by  gentle- 
men of  eminence,  upon  subjects  of 
interest  to  Indian  life  and  Indian 
prosperity.     The  prompt  awaken- 
ing of  the   people   of  this  coun- 
try   to   their  own  individual  re- 
sponsibilities,   and    the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government  in  pros- 
pect of  the  present  famine  in  Bengal, 
is,  in  great  part,  and  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  be  traced  to  the 
beneficial   action  and  advocacy  of 
this  Association.    One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important   of  the 
questions  with  which  the  East  India 
Association  concerns  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  educated   youth  of 
India,  has  occupied    its  attention 
since  1867,  in  which,  on  the  21st 
of  August,  it  applied  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for   India,   that  "the  competitive 
examination  for  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice should  be  held  in  India,  uuder 
such  rules  and  arrangements  as  Sir 
Stafford  should  think  proper,"  and 
that  "  after  the  selection  is  made  in 
India,  by  the  first  examination,  we 
think  it  essential  that  the  selected 
candidates  be  required  to  come  to 
England    to    pass   their  further 
examinations  with  the  selected  can- 
didates   for  this    country."  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  soon  after  intro- 
duced a  clause  in  the  Bill  he  sub- 
mitted   to    Parliament,  entitled, 
"  The  Governor-General   of  India 
Bill,"  the  enactment  of  which  con- 
tinued in  abeyance,  until,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  it 


became  law  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1870,  as  the  "  East  India  (Laws 
and  Regulations)  Act."  Moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1860,  His  Grace 
made  a  candid  and  unreserved  ac- 
knowledgment of  past  failures  of 
promises,  and  non-fulfilment  of 
duty,  and  held  out  hopes  of  their 
future  complete  fulfilment  to  an 
adequate  extent.  In  confessing 
the  shortcomings  of  the  English 
Government  towards  India,  the 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  made  especial 
reference  to  the  following  declara- 
tion which  was  solemnly  put  forth 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  the  ■ 
Act  of  1833  : — "  And  be  it  enacted 
that  no  native  of  the  said  Terri- 
tories, nor  any  natural-born  Sub- 
ject of  his  Majesty,  resident  there- 
in, shall,  by  reason  only  of  his 
Religion,  Place  of  Birth,  Descent, 
Colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  Place,  Office,  or 
Employment  under  the  said  Com- 
pany." 

"Now,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
"  I  well  remember  that  in  the  debates 
in  this  House  in  1  So 3,  when  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Lord  Aberdeen's  govern- 
ment, my  late  noble  friend,  Lord 
Monteagle,  complained,  and  I  think 
with  great  force,  that  while  professing 
to  open  every  office  of  profit  and  em- 
ployment under  the  Company  or  the 
Crown  to  the  natives  of  India,  we 
practically  excluded  them  by  laying 
down  regulations  as  to  fitness  which 
we  knew  natives  could  never  fulfil.  If 
the  only  door  of  admission  to  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  is  a  competitive  exami- 
nation carried  on  in  London,  what 
chance  or  what  possibility  is  there  of 
natives  of  India  acquiring  that  fair 
share  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  country  which  their  education  and 
abilities  would  enable  them  to  fulfil, 
and  therefore  entitle  them  to  possess? 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  regulations 
laid  down  for  the  competitive  exami- 
nation rendered  nugatory  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1833;  andso  strongly 
has  this  been  felt  of  late  years  by  the 
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Government  of  India,  that  various 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  evil.  One  of  the  very  last — which, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  finally  sanc- 
tioned at  home,  and  respecting  which 
I  must  say  there  are  serious  doubts — 
has  been  suggested  by  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, who  is  now  about  to  approach 
our  shores,  and  who  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  have 
ever  wielded  the  destinies  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  The  palliative  which  he  pro- 
poses is  that  nine  scholarships — nine 
scholarships  for  a  Government  of  up- 
wards of  180,000,000  of  people!— 
should  be  annually  at  the  disposal  for 
certain  natives,  selected  partly  by  com- 
petition and  partly  with  reference  to 
their  social  rank  and  position,  and  that 
these  nine  scholars  should  be  sent  home 
with  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year  each,  to 
compete  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
British  population  seeking  admission 
through  the  competitive  examinations. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  point 
out  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  scheme 
to  the  ends  of  the  case.  To  speak  of 
nine  scholarships  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  India,  as  any  fulfilment  of 
our  pledges  or  obligations  to  the  natives 
would  be  a  farce.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  as  they  are 
still  under  consideration  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  by  no  means  expedient  to  lay  dowir 
as  a  principle  that  it  is  wholly  useless 
to  require  natives  seeking  employment 
in  our  civil  service  to  see  something  of 
English  society  and  manners.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  new  schools  and  col- 
leges they  pass  most  distinguished 
examinations,  and,  as  far  as  books  can 
teach  them,  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  constitution  of  this  country  ; 
but  there  are  some  offices  with  regard 
to  which  it  would  be  a  most  important, 
if  not  an  essential  qualification,  that 
the  young  men  appointed  to  them 
should  have  seen  something  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  should  have  been  impressed 
by  its  working,  as  any  one  must  be 
who  resides  for  any  time  in  this  great 
political  society.  Under  any  new 
regulations  which  may  be  made,  it  will, 
therefore,  be  expedient  to  provide  that 
natives  appointed  to  certain  places 
shall  have  some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  English  institutions.  I 
would,  however,  by  no  means  make 


this  a  general  condition,  for  there  are 
many  places  in  the  covenanted  service 
of  India  for  which  natives  are  per- 
fectly competent,  without  the  necessity 
of  visiting  this  country  ;  and  I  believe 
that  by  competitive  examinations  con- 
ducted at  Calcutta,  or  even  by  pure 
selection,  it  will  be  quite  possible  for 
the  Indian  Government  to  secure  able, 
excellent,  and  efficient  administrators." 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the 
ameliorations  in  the  condition  of 
Indian  candidates  for  their  own 
Civil  Service,  indicated  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  in  the  terms  just  quoted, 
was  incorporated  with  the  laws  of 
the  empire.  But  a  few  months  ago 
the  Council  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation expressed  its  regret,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
then  Under-Secretary  of*  State  for 
India,  to  find  that  no  steps  had  ap- 
parently been  taken  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Viceroy  to  frame  the  rules 
required  by  the  Act,  so  that  the  na- 
tives might  obtain  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  liberal  promise  made  by  tire 
Duke  of  Argyll.  The  natives  com- 
plained, and  the  Council  could  not 
but  admit  the  justice  of  the  com- 
plaint, that,  had  the  enactment  re- 
ferred to  the  interests  of  the  English 
community,  no  such  long  and  un- 
reasonable delay  would  have  taken 
place,  but  effect  would  have  been 
given  to  the  Act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible;  and  they  further  expressed  a 
fear  that  this  promise  might  also  be 
a  dead  letter.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, fully  hoped  that  the  delay  had 
not  arisen  from  any  lukewarmness 
or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  fulfil  honestly 
and  fully  this  renewed  solemn  pro- 
mite  to  the  natives;  and  sincerely 
trusted  that  further  loss  of  time 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  place 
in  promulgating  the  rules  required 
by  the  Act.  The  natives,  it  was 
said,  after  the  noble  and  generous 
language  used  by  his  Grace,  natur- 
ally expected  that  they  would  not 
be  again  doomed  to  disappointment; 
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and  were  most  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
rules — to  give  them,  in  some  sys- 
tematic manner,  "  that  fair  share  in 
the  administration  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  their  education  and  abili- 
ties would  enable  them  to  fulfil,  and 
therefore  entitle  them  to  possess," 
not  only  as  a  political  justice,  but 
also  as  a  national  necessity,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  material  and 
moral  condition  of  the  country.  The 
representations  which  we  have  thus 
exhibited  as  having  been  made  to 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  were  referred  for  advice, 
if  not  for  final  decision,  to  Lord 
Northbrook,  the  Governor-General, 
from  whom,  harrassed  as  he  is  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  famine  in 
Bengal,  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
answer  has  been  yet  received. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  whether 
referring  to  facts  or  to  speculations, 
have  been  naturally  suggested  by 
the  little  volume  entitled  £<  Three 
years  in  Europe  :  being  extracts 
from  Letters  sent  from  Europe," 
with  a  perusal  of  which  we  have 
been  favoured  as  a  very  excep- 
tional privilege.  The  volume, 
indeed,  printed  at  Calcutta,  it  would 
seem,  for  private  circulation,  may 
possibly  never  find  its  way  to  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  which  it 
is  titularly  and  almost  exclusively 
conversant,  unless  when  despatched, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  copy  before  us, 
as  a  memorial  of  private  friendship. 
The  writer  of  the  letters,  some  of 
which  in  their  integrity,  and  some 
in  a  fragmentary  state,  are  here 
reproduced,  does  not  nominally 
identify  himself ;  but  to  those  who 
had  the  advantage  of  his  acquain- 
tance in  this  country,  he  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  as  a  scholar  of 
considerable  acquirement,  a  student 
of  singular  application,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  who,  with  other 
gentlemen  of  the  same  nationality — 


if  a  word  of  such  homogeneous 
import  may  be  allowed  for  India  — 
was  called  to  the  English  bar  before 
going  home  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  position  they  had  so  honour- 
ably attained.  <£  Three  Years  in 
Europe  "  is  a  small  quarto  volume 
of  about  120  pages,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  taken  up  with 
the  itineraries  of  the  various 
journeys  which  the  writer-  made  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  several  times  between 
April,  1868,  and  September,  1871. 
The  sketches  of  travel  are  diversi- 
fied with  a  number  of  very  creditable 
pieces  of  poetry,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  work,  and 
these  refer  to  the  different  circum- 
stances and  localities  in  which  the 
writer  found  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing that  London  was,  through  all 
his  temporary  wanderings,  the 
abiding  centre,  during  three  years, 
of  his  English  experience. 

Our  author  claims,  a  little  too 
absolutely,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe  in  the  course  of  a  few 
sentences,  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the 
species  of  literature  he  has  ex- 
emplified. "The  very  great  in- 
terest," he  says  in  his  preface,  "  with 
which  the  writer  of  the  following 
pages  has  been  often  heard  by  many 
of  his  countrymen  about  his  travels 
and  experiences  in  Europe,  has 
induced  him  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing pages.  They  are,  as  they 
profess  to  be,  simply  extracts  from 
letters  sent  from  Europe,  and  as 
such  they  cannot,  the  writer  is  but 
too  well  aware,  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  books  specially  written 
on  the  subject,  or  even  of  notes 
taken  with  an  eye  to  publication. 
Had  any  such  books  existed,  the 
writer  would  have  at  once  retired 
from  such  unequal  competition, 
nor  would  he  have  pushed  on  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  his  letters 
written  carelessly,  and  without  the 
least  idea  of  publication.    As  it  is, 
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however,  none  of  our  countrymen 
has  favoured  the  public  with 
accounts  of  his  travels  in  Europe. 
These  letters  were  written  mostly 
from  England,  but  they  also  contain 
accounts  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  may, 
therefore,  serve  as  a  guide-book  to 
Indian  youths  intending  to  visit 
Europe  —  containing  at  the  same 
time  something  more  than  ordinary 
guide-books  profess  to  do — views 
and  opinions  of  a  foreigner  for  the 
first  time  coming  into  contact  with 
the  noble  institutions  of  the  west. 
A  thorough  and  careful  revision  of 
these  extracts  would  require  greater 
leisure  than  the  writer  has  at  his 
disposal ;  he  therefore  ventures  to 
publish  them  with  such  alterations 
only  as  seemed  urgently  needed." 

We  said  just  now  that  our  author 
has  claimed  a  little  too  absolutely 
the  position  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
species  of  literature  he  has  exem- 
plified ;  for  although,  as  compared 
with  the  libraries  which  we  owe  to  the 
observation  of  English  travellers  in 
the  East,  the  works  of  Eastern  tra- 
vellers upon  Europe  are  few  and  far 
between,  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out a  precedent  to  find  at  least  a 
portion  of  a  book  devoted  to  the 
delineation  of  the  manners  of  the 
English  in  England  for  the  benefit 
of  Orientals  by  one  of  themselves. 
We  allude  especially  to  the  "  Auto- 
biography of  Lutfullah,  a  Moham- 
medan Gentleman  ;  and  his  Tran- 
sactions with  his  Fellow-creatures," 
which  was  edited  by  Mr.  E.B. East- 
wick  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago.  As  the  author  of  this 
work  visited  England,  his  stay  in 
this  country  naturally  formed  a  pro- 
minent and  important  feature  in  his 
"Autobiography;"  to  which,  as 
being  written  from  a  Mohammedan 
stand  point,  and  as  representing 
opinion  very  picturesquely  anterior 


to  anything  we  can  discover  in  the 
sketches  of  the  young  civilian,  it 
may  be  proper  to  devote  a  sentence 
or  two  for  the  sake  of  giving  in 
outline  something  like  a  companion 
picture. 

The  record  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Lutfullah  is  one  of  dramatic 
movement  and  variety.  Adventure, 
incident,  anecdote,  glimpses  of  the 
picturesque,  remark  and  reflection  of 
no  common  order — -these  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  biography,  and 
constitute  its  value,  its  novelty,  and 
its  fascination.  A  thorough  Moslem 
by  birth  and  preference,  Lutfullah 
shows  himself  as  in  a  manner  Angli- 
cized by  enlarged  study  and  contact 
with  European  influences.  This  fact 
renders  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive  the  declaration  of  his 
opinions  relative  to  the  creeds  and 
customs  of  his  race;  for,  sufficiently 
liberalized  to  express  reverence  for 
institutions  which  he  would  not  and 
could  not  adopt,  his  convictions 
come  with  emphasis,  as  gradually 
developed  under  circumstances  af- 
fording peculiar  facilities  for  obser- 
vation and  comparison.  The  result, 
accordingly,  of  his  matured  obser- 
vation, from  a  double  point  of  view, 
whilst  it  lends  additional  significance 
to  his  conclusions,  is  to  render  him 
an  interpreter,  so  to  say,  between 
the  European  and  Mohammedan 
modes  of  thought.  On  the  domestic 
institutions  of  Europe,  costume, 
marriage,  the  seclusion  of  women, 
&c,  Lutfullah  has  much  to  say, 
deferentially,  yet  with  all  freedom. 
A  sore  scandal,  doubtless,  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faithful,  to  observe  the  unrestrained 
social  communion  of  Englishmen 
and  women  in  the  East.  On  this 
subject  he  expresses  himself  and  his 
convictions  with  some  approach  to 
severity. 

"  The  English,"  he  says,  "  allow 
their  women  to  remain  uncontrolled  in 
life,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
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society  of  men  in  public  and  in  private. 
Poor  creatures!  naturally  weak,  how 
many  of  them  fall  victims  to  the  brutal 
intrigues  of  men !  How  many  families 
of  high  name  have  been  ruined  by  this 
unreasonable  license.  .  .  .  Virtue 
and  vice  are  two  sisters,  the  former  fair 
and  the  latter  black,  and  no  nation  has 
ever  been  uninfluenced  by  the  two 
ladies.  But  the  limits  and  restraints 
prescribed  by  Mohammedan  law  and 
usage  in  domestic  affairs,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  at  all  events,  prevent  increase 
in  vice  and  decrease  in  virtue.  The 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  ladies  being 
occupied  in  needlework,  and  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties  five  times 
a  day,  in  looking  over  their  kitchens, 
and  other  household  affairs,  they  have 
no  leisure  to  think  of  admirers.  Their 
marriages  are  arranged  by  their  pa- 
rents, who  are  their  best  friends,  and 
whose  experience  in  worldly  affairs 
must  be  greater  than  theirs.  Oppor- 
tunities are  in  general  afforded  to  the 
bride  to  see  her  would-be  husband 
from  a  loop-hole  or  a  window  before 
she  is  married  to  him ;  and  no  matri- 
monial contract  is  considered  binding 
unless  the  lawfully-attested  consent  of 
both  parties  is  first  obtained  and  taken 
down  by  the  law  officer  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage. Thus  many  bitter  feuds  and 
lasting  animosities,  which  poison  the 
minds  of  contending  rivals,  are  avoided, 
and  marriage-beds  are  not  only  free 
from  contamination,  but  from  the  dread 
of  it.  In  short,  seclusion  secures  wo- 
men from  those  delusions  and  temp- 
tations which  irritate  the  mind  with 
fleeting  joys,  leaving  behind  the  per- 
manent sting  of  bitter  remorse  ;  while 
never  having  tasted  the  universal 
triumph  and  dominion  which  beauty 
gives  in  the  circles  of  Europe,  the 
pang  of  lost  power  is  not  added  to  the 
painful  sensation  of  fading  charms." 

Though  himself  a  monogamist, 
Lutfullah  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  Eastern  law  of  polygamy, 
very  philosophically  judging,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  probabili- 
ties, that,  "  from  among  a  number  of 
wives,  a  man  is  sure  to  find  one  who 
gives  him  every  satisfaction  !  "  With 
equal  earnestness  and  sincerity  Lut- 
fullah discoursed  concerning  a  va- 


riety of  social  problems,  and,  amongst 
other  questions,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  on  the  important  one  of 
costume.  He  prefers  the  graceful 
folds  of  an  Asiatic's  ample  drapery 
to  the  unattractive  uniformity  of 
English  male  attire. 

"  Our  convenient  long  coat,"  he  de- 
clares, "  gracefully  put  on,  commands 
respect,  and  the  same  will  serve  as  a 
bed  if  we  chance  to  have  no  other. 
Our  dopatta,  or  waist-band,  is  a  zone 
on  respectable  occasions  ;  it  is  a  sheet 
to  cover  one  at  night,  if  required,  or  it 
can  be  erected  as  a  small  tent  to  pro- 
tect one  from  the  burning  sun.  The 
turban  is  a  most  useful  part  of  Asiatic 
attire,  far  superior  to  the  European 
hat  in  every  respect ;  it  is  a  handsome 
ornament  to  the  head,  and  repulses  the 
severity  of  the  sun  ;  the  hat,  on  the 
contrary,  attracts  it.  The  turban  is  the 
best  means  to  save  the  life  of  a  thirsty 
traveller  in  the  deserts  and  jungles, 
when  there  is  no  water  to  be  had  ex- 
cept in  deep  wells.  In  such  a  crisis  it 
can  be  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  turban 
with  great  ease." 

When  in  London,  Lutfullah  visited 
the  opera,  and  saw  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. His  remarks  on  the  customs 
of  the  metropolis  are  racy  and  amus- 
ing ;  and,  when  speaking  of  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  he  re- 
lates : — "  In  one  of  them,  I  saw 
two  well-dressed  men  with  ashes 
sprinkled  over  their  heads,  and, 
thereby  concluding  some  death  might 
have  occurred  in  the  house,  I  told 
Mr.  Scott  that  a  mournful  event 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
dust  on  their  heads  ;  but  the  young 
man  laughed  at  my  beard,  and  said 
it  was  an  old  custom  still  preserved 
by  some  of  powdering  their  hair." 

Lutfullah — and  in  this,  if  not  in 
religion  or  in  age,  he  resembles 
his  more  youthful  fellow-country- 
man, the  author  of  "  Three  Years 
in  Europe" — was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  female 
beauty,  if  we  may  trust  the  glowing 
panegyric  elicited  from  him  by  a 
Mk,  Larking,  a  lady  "  consummate 
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in  beauty,  and  noble  in  mind,"  with 
"a  fair  mouth  scattering  pearls  of 
eloquent  phrases."  He  rapturously 
declared — u  In  conversing  with  her, 
I  considered  myself  as  having  the 
felicity  of  confabulating  with  one 
of  the  gazelle-eyed  nymphs  of 
Paradise." 

But  in  discussing  "  Three  Years 
iu  Europe,"  we  are  dealing  with  the 
production  of  a  member  of  a  diffe- 
rent and  more  ancient  system  of 
society  and  religion  than  that  exem- 
plified by  Lutfullah.  The  youngest 
native  civilian,  or  candidate-civi- 
lian, represents  achievements  in 
thought  and  philosophy,  to  the  in- 
direct inheritance  of  which,  through 
several  milleniums,  we  are  more  in- 
debted than  any  but  the  most  reflect- 
ive amongst  ourselves  are  in  the  habit 
of  acknowledging.  And  what  we 
now  give  in  the  way  of  scientific 
and  intellectual  training  to  the  youth 
of  India,  is  only  the  restoration  of  a 
debt — with  splendid  interest,  it  may 
be— with  which  we  have  become 
charged  by  his  forefathers. 

"  In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
conception  of  the  native  character," 
writes  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,*  "  it  is 
essential  first  to  clear  away  all  our 
preconceived  notions  of  what  that  cha- 
racter ought  to  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  a  Hindoo  by  any  other  known 
standard.  He  is  not,  like  the  North 
American  Indian,  a  barbarian  with  a  few 
sound  ideas  about  the  bearings  of  the 
stars  and  the  habits  of  deer,  and  a  few 
crude  ideas  about  the  Great  Spirit  and 
the  future  condition  of  his  faithful  dog. 
lie  is  not,  like  the  European  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  member  of  a  com- 
munity, rude  indeed  as  yet,  and  unde- 
veloped, but  replete  with  the  germs  of 
a  vigorous  civilization.  The  institutions 
of  his  country,  though  grotesque  enough 
in  our  point  of  view,  are  as  elaborate 
and  mature  as  airy  recorded  in  history, 
lie  belongs  to  a  social  order,  which 
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dates  far  back  into  the  depths  of  time, 
with  innumerable  well-defined  grades 
and  classes ;  with  titles  which  were 
borne  by  his  forefathers  when  the 
ancestors  of  English  dukes  still  puddled 
in  wicker  canoes,  when  wild  in  woods 
the  noble  marquis  ran.  He  professes  a 
religion  compared  with  which  all  other 
creeds  are  mere  parvenus  ;  which  looks 
down  on  the  venerable  faith  of  Bud- 
dhism as  a  modern  heresy,  and  watches 
the  varying  fortunes  of  Mahommedanism 
with  the  same  contemptuous  curiosity 
as  that  with  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land regards  the  progress  of  the  Revival 
movement. f  He  still  may  recognize  at 
every  turn  the  traces  of  a  system  of 
government,  justice,  and  finance,  as 
comprehensive  and  minute,  though  not 
so  philosophical,  as  that  which  we  have 
founded  in  its  place.  His  countrymen 
were  bankers,  and  merchants,  and  shop- 
keepers, long  before  the  renaissance 
era  of  European  commerce  ;  ere  Venice 
had  yet  supplanted  Amphitrite  in  the 
affections  of  Neptune  ;  ere  Britain  was 
aware  of  the  charter  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  her  benefit  on  the  occasion 
of  her  rising  from  the  azure  main  amidst 
a  flattering  but  somewhat  monotonous 
chorus  of  guardian  angels.  Broking, 
and  discounting,  and  forestalling,  and 
retailing,  were  going  on  briskly  along 
either  bank  of  the  Ganges  while  Gurney 
and  Overend  were  squabbling  over  the 
skin  of  a  badger,  which  they  had 
trapped  on  the  ground  where  the  Ex- 
change now  stands  :  while  Eortnum  and 
Mason  were  driving  a  bouncing  trade 
in  acorns,  and  Swan  and  Edgar  were 
doing  a  good  thing  in  woad :  while 
Rothschild  was  compounding  for  his 
last  grinder  with  some  fierce  chieftain 
in  Franconia.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
member  of  such  a  society  should  differ 
radically  from  a  Frenchman  or  a  G  er  man ; 
not  as  a  savage  differs  from  a  civilized 
man,  but  as  one  man  differs  from 
another  who  has  been  brought  up 
amidst  an  entirely  dissimilar  set  of 
ideas,  scenes,  associations,  and  in- 
fluences V  The  day  has  long  passed 
when  the  Bengalee  could  be  disposed 
of  by  being  termed  a  '  mild  Hindoo,' 
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and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  lie  will  cease  to  be  disposed  of 
by  being'  called  a  '  damned  nigger.'  " 

With  this  general  description  of 
an  ancient  race,  we  may  bring  for- 
ward a  little  more  in  detail  the 
European  sojourner  who  is  for  our 
present  purpose  the  individual 
specimen  of  that  race.  Remember- 
ing the  traditions  which  he  has 
inherited,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  has  been  hitherto  surroun- 
ded, yet  allowing  for  modifications 
consequent  upon  education  succes- 
sively in  an  English  school  and  at 
the  Calcutta  University,  we  may  now 
bring  him  westward,  presenting 
those  views,  chiefly  of  nature  and 
topography,  which  to  him  appear 
strange,  or  promise  interest  to  his 
correspondents  in  Bengal.  It  was 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1868,  that  our 
author  4'  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the 
huts,  and  fields,  and  villages  of  his 
native  country — to  the  palm- trees, 
the  dates,  and  the  green  woods 
which  stood  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Hooghly,  luxuriant  and  beau- 
tiful." Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock, 
he  was  on  the  "  wide,  wide  sea,"  on 
board  the  steamer  J  ooltan.  On 
the  10th  of  March  land  was  descried 
in  the  distance  ;  and  the  Ci  mountains 
of  Ceylon  (I  saw  mountains  now  for 
the  first  time)  looked  very  imposing 
and  appeared  like  clouds  on  the 
horizon  ;  "  and  on  the  following  day, 
landing  at  Point  de  Galle,  he  found 
"  the  whole  place  to  be  a  continuous 

garden. "  "  A  tug 

steamer  carried  us  from  the  Mooltan 
to  Suez,  and  in  the  evening  our  train 
left  that  place  for  Alexandria.  It 
was  an  Egyptian  railway,  mind  you, 
and  everything  was  after  regular 
oriental  fashion.  No  one  knew  when 
the  train  was  to  start"  .... 
"  Egypt  is  very  cold  at  this  time  of 
the  year  (1st  of  April) — perhaps 
more  so  than  Calcutta  is  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.   The  Egyptians  are 


a  strong  robust  people,  aud  have  a 
fair  complexion." 

Apropos  of  a  visit  to  St.  John's 
Chapel  at  Valetta,  the  throng  of 
white  faces  in  which  suggested  for 
the  first  time  the  idea  of  a  European 
town  our  author  observes  : — 

"The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  sup- 
ported to  a  very  great  extent  by  an  appeal 
to  the  senses  rather  than  by  an  appeal 
to  reason  ;  and  hence,  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches,  art  exhausts  her  treasures 
to  make  the  mind  religiously  disposed. 
Without  bringing  any  arguments  re- 
garding the  necessity  of  a  Mediator  and 
Saviour,  or  the  historic  evidence  of  the 
birth  of  such  a  one  in  this  world,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  would  at  once 
point  out  to  his  half-educated,  or  un- 
educated hearers,  a  brilliant  painting  of 
Christ  suffering  on  the  cross,  or  of 
Christ  healing  the  sick ;  and  this  to 
such  listeners  carries,  no  doubt,  a  far 
stronger  impression  than  any  arguments 
could  have  done,  since  it  at  once  softens 
the  heart,  and  makes  it  penitent,  devo- 
tional, superstitious.  It  is  by  such 
means  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  chiefly  supported,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  that  religion  requires  so  great 
a  help  from  the  fine  arts.  The  Italians, 
besides,  have  a  strong  imagination,  and 
in  the  fine  arts  are  superior  to  all 
other  nations  in  Europe  ;  and  where  can 
their  powers  of  imagination  be  so  well 
enrployed,  as  in  the  support  of  that 
national  religion?  For  these  among 
other  reasons,  the  Italian  Churches  are 
superior  to  any  others  in  the  world  in 
paintings  and  sculptures,  decorations 
and  illuminations,  solemnity  and  gran- 
deur." .  .  "  In  London,  everything 
seems  to  be  designed  to  protect  the 
people  from  cold  and  winter,  of  which 
they  have  plenty  ;  while  summers  are, 
I  am  told,  short.  The  weather  is 
murky  and  the  days  are  generally  half- 
dark,  there  being  plenty  of  mist,  and 
showers  come  every  now  and  then, 
sometimes  several  times  a  day ;  but 
they  are  not  our  Indian  heavy  showers, 
but  small  patter,  patter,  patter,  which 
is  very  annoying.  Of  sun,  you  don't 
see  much  here,  except  in  summer :  it  is 
generally  hid  in  mists  or  clouds,  and 
only  now  and  then,  peeps  out  with  a 
pale,  sickly  face  !    There  is  a  saying 
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here,  that  English  suns  are  made  of 
worn-out  French  moons  !  and  English 
summers,  they  say,  consist  of  three 
warm  days  and  a  thunderstorm  !  " 

Most  things,  however,  in  England, 
are  admirable  to  a  Hindoo,  who  sees 
even  a  snow  storm  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  delight.  u  The  other 
day,"  says  our  author,  writing  about 
Christmas  time,  "  we  had  a  snowr- 
fall.  Beautiful  flakes  of  snow  de- 
scended gently  in  showers,  like  bits 
of  cotton.  .  .  The  climate  of 
England,  notwithstanding  its  draw- 
backs,  is  very  healthy  and  bracing, 
and  makes  one  active  and  disposed 
to  labour.  Believe  me,  climatic 
influences,  have  more  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  nations 
than  is  generally  supposed." 

It  was  natural  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  should  be  one  of  the  earliest 
places  visited  and  commended,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  as 
natural  that  the  system  of  adverti- 
zing should  be  animadverted  upon, 
as  a  part  of  the  national  life.  Speak- 
ing of  the  interest  which  every  class 
of  Englishmen  takes  in  the  political 
concerns  and  in  the  activity  of  his 
country,  our  author  observes  : — 

"During  the  last  fortnight  (5th  to 
20th  November,  1868)  London,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  have 
been  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
on  account  of  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions going  on.  The  amount  of  excite- 
ment in  London  on  the  day  of  election 
was  simply  incredible.  Booths  were 
erected  every  here  and  there,  and 
voters  came  to  these  booths  to  give  in 
their  votes.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  people — those  who  had  votes  and 
those  who  had  not — and  all  engaged 
with  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion ;  while  the  candidates  for  election 
could  be  seen  going  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  from  booth  to  booth,  with 
an  agitation  of  mind  which  can  easily 
be  imagined.  All  the  voters  were  to 
give  in  their  votes  on  that  particular 
day ;  and  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
people  could  guess  pretty  correctly 
what  the  result  in  the  evening  would 
be,  for  the  number  of  votes  given  for 


each  candidate  was  published  Hourly 
in  a  hundred  newspapers,  to  satisfy  the 
insatiate  anxiety  of  the  people.  When- 
ever the  chances  were  in  favour  of  a 
liberal  candidate,  the  satisfaction,  the 
joy,  and  I  may  say  the  triumph,  of  all 
liberals,  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  where 
a  conservative  seemed  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  the 
delight  of  the  conservatives  was  equally 
great.  Eor  you  know,  every  English- 
man takes  a  deep  interest  in  politics, 
and  is  either  a  conservative  or  a  liberal, 
and  accordingly  wishes  to  see  conserva- 
tives or  liberals,  as  the  case  may  be, 
returned  to  Parliament.  To  a  reflect- 
ing observer,  this  interest  which  the' 
English  take  in  politics,  has  a  meaning 
and  a  significance.  Every  man  in  this 
country  considers  himself  as  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  a  great  and  mighty 
nation;  prides  himself  on  his  nation- 
ality and  the  glory  of  the  nation ; 
and  therefore  keeps  a  fixed  eye 
on  the  welfare  of  his  country.  If  a  law 
is  passed  which  he  considers  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he 
takes  it  as  deeply  as  if  it  were  a  perso- 
nal grievance.  He  has  his  own  ideas 
respecting  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  if  in  his  opinion  they  are  best 
served  by  conservatives,  generally 
speaking,  he  is  a  conservative,  and 
votes  for  conservative  members ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believes  the 
liberals  to  be  more  likely  to  do  good  to 
the  country,  he  is  a  liberal,  and  votes 
for  liberal  candidates.  And  thus  every 
Englishman  is  a  politician  in  one  sense, 
and  watches — anxiously  watches — the 
movements  and  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  keeps  a  fixed  eye  on  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Go  and  speak 
to  the  commonest  tailor,  the  commonest 
greengrocer,  the  commonest  boot-ma- 
ker in  London,  and  he  will  tell  you 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt ;  he  will  tell  you  who  introduced 
such  and  such  a  Bill,  and  what  likeli- 
hood it  has  of  passing ;  he  will  argue 
with  you  as  to  the  good  or  evil  effects 
of  a  Bill  lately  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment. Your  cabman  will  tell  you  that 
this  Bill  will  pass,  and  t'other  Bill  not ! 
and  your  boatmen  will  inform  you  that 
'  them  conservatives  are  of  no  good.' 
Among  such  a  people,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, most  of  the  improvements  ema- 
nate from  the  people,  and  not  from 
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Government.  Societies  are  formed  by- 
persons  desirous  of  bringing  on  some 
reform  ;  they  hare  their  sittings,  their 
lectures,  their  pamphlets ;  they  write 
articles  in  newspapers,  they  publish 
books  to  support  their  cause.  Thus 
they  go  on,  influencing  the  public 
mind,  and  convincing  the  people  that 
a  reform  is  needed.  When  they  are 
strong  enough  they  make  a  representa- 
tion in  Parliament ;  they  have  a  Bill  in- 
troduced by  some  member  who  may  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  themselves. 
The  Bill  may  be  defeated  cnce,  twice, 
three  times,  perhaps,  but  that  does  not 
matter,  they  go  on  quietly  with  their 
work,  with  a  patience  and  perseverance 
which  are  almost  incredible.  They  know 
that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  if  the  people  show  increasing 
interest  and  favour  to  their  cause,  they 
are  sure  to  succeed;  otherwise,  of 
course,  their  cause  must  be  given  up. 
Societies  and  leagues  of  this  kind 
exist  in  England  without  number  ;  and 
it  is  really  a  wonder  how  patiently  and 
perseveringly  they  work.  Sometimes 
the  generation  which  started  an  asso- 
ciation may  pass  away;  but  new 
members  come  in,  the  next  gener- 
ation takes  up  the  cause,  and  the 
association  lives  and  works  on,  still 
trying  to  influence  the  public  mind. 
For  public  opinion  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  sways  the  country  without 
a  rival,  and  before  which  the  Queen, 
the  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
must  all  give  way.  The  Queen  and 
the  nobility  dare  not  oppose  it,  and  if 
the  House  of  Commons  dares  to  act 
contrary  to  it,  another  set  of  members 
are  sure  to  be  returned  on  the  next 
election  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  public.  Such  is  England,  a  country 
where  the  people  govern  themselves — 
what  wonder  if  such  a  people  have  se- 
cured for  themselves  an  amount  of 
political  liberty  which  is  noAvhere  else 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
America  alone  excepted !  " 

The  foregoing  extract  is  one  of 
the  most  pregnant  and  suggestive 
paragraphs  in  the  entire  series  of 
letters  before  us,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  creditable  to  the 
observation  and  reflection  of  a 
stranger  who,  when  he  penned  it, 
was  still  in  his  minority.     A^ter  he 


had  had  experience  of  the  "  shires," 
he  severally  and  discriminatingly 
appraises  the  peculiarities  of  the 
gentry  of  the  country  as  differenced 
from  the  same  classes  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  absence  of  educa- 
tion from  the  lower  classes  is  be- 
wailed and  commiserated  ;  the 
national  interest  in  horse  races, 
boat  races,  and  athletic  competi- 
tions generally,  is  pleasantly  des- 
cribed ;  and  the  charity  and  the 
charitable  institutions  of  London 
are  magnified  as  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  kindness  and  good  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  feel- 
ing, and  even  the  envious  antipathy, 
which  too  often  separates  class 
from  class,  is  strongly  deprecated  ; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  of  one 
who  has  broken  through  the  tram- 
mels and  repudiated  the  privileges 
of  high  caste  in  his  own  country, 
that  his  sympathies  are  in  favour  of 
the  abrogation  of  class  disabilities. 
His  heart  is  with  the  democracy, 
in  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has 
recognized  the  ultimate  springs  of 
power. 

In  July— September,  1869,  our 
author  devoted  a  month  to  a  tour  in 
Scotland,  the  results  of  which, 
taking  the  form  of  what  he  calls 
"  guide-book  "  information  for  his 
younger  fellow-countrymen,  scarcely 
call  for  notice  in  this  place.  A 
note  or  two  may  be  profitably 
extracted,  however,  referring  to  the 
more  or  less  severely  scientific 
aspect  of  his  itinerary. 

"  While  coming  along  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,"  he  writes,  "we  saw 
the  ruins  of  several  ancient  castles — 
nests  of  robber- chiefs,  which  were  very 
useful  in  the  days  of  border  warfare 
between  the  Percies  and  the  Douglases, 
but  which  have  now  fallen  to  disuse 
and  decay.  They  look  noble  even  in 
their  decay,  and  the  associations  of 
hundreds  of  years  fling  a  charm  round 
their  ruins."  .  .  .  "In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  row  on  the  beautiful  Loch 
Achrav.  (Bv-the-bvc  the  letters  ch  in 
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Loch,  Achray,  Vennachar,  &c,  are  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  the  Caboolees  pro- 
nounce the  Kli  in  Kheeshnish,  Klnjber, 
&c.  It  is  curious  how  the  mountain 
tongue  in  Europe  resembles  the  Asiatic 
mountain  tongue.)" 

Besides  his  journey  to  Scotland 
in  1869,  our  author  devoted  a 
month — 15th  June  to  15th  July, 
1870 — to  an  itinerary  of  Ireland  and 
Wales.  After  praising  Dublin,  its 
University,  and  its  "  beautiful  park," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  4 '  not  far 
from  Dublin  is  Kingstown  on  the 
sea-shore,  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Dublin  cockneys,  and,  like  other 
sea-side  towns,  a  seat  of  courtship 
and  love.  And  manifold  are  the 
charms  of  sea-side  towns.  The  old 
and  invalid  come  here  to  recruit  their 
health,  the  student  and  the  working 
people  to  have  some  relaxation  and 
to  enjoy  a  holiday,  and  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  fly  to  these 
places  from  the  reserve  and  rigid 
rules  of  busy  towns  to  pay  their 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  love,  or, 
in  plain  English,  to  court  and  be 
courted.  Every  one  in  a  watering- 
place  seems  determined  to  enjoy 
himself  and  be  merry  ;  throws  off 
his  habitual  reserve,  and  mingles 
familiarly  and  jocosely  with  friends 
and  strangers.  For,  a  poet  would  say, 
there  is  something  in  the  warbling 
of  the  waves  and  the  sighing  of  the 
sea  breeze  which  rouses  the  softer 
and  the  finer  feelings  of  our  heart, 
and  predisposes  us  for  merriment  and 
friendship,  for  courtship  and — love! 
"  But,"  somewhat  unaccountably 
adds  our  author,  "  enough  of  that." 


*  *  *  "< The  Devil's  Glen'  is 
more  rugged  and  wild  than  the 

*  Glen  of  the  Downs,'  but  not  quite 
so  pretty.  A  rivulet  meanders 
through  this  glen.  There  is  a  very 
funny  story  connected  with  this 
glen.  Visitors  cannot  enter  it  with- 
out the  keeper  opening  a  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  glen.  It  is  said  that 
two  tourists  managed  once  upon  a 
time  to  get  into  this  glen  without- 
out  the  keeper's  permission,  and  the 
latter  got  offended  and  wanted  to 
send  them  out  rather  uncourteously. 
The  two  visitors  inquired  of  the 
keeper  what  right  he  had  to  send 
them  out  ?  '  Why,  Sir,'  says  the 
surly  keeper,  '  this  is  my  glen !  ' 
'  0  yes/  rejoined  one  of  the  visitors, 
i  we  know  this  to  be  the  "  Devil's 
Glen,"  but  really  we  did  not  expect 
to  see  the  proprietor  here *  *  * 
"  Athlone  is  situated  on  the 
Shannon,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
noblest  river  in  the  United  King- 
dom. *  ,  *  *  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  river  scenery  that  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  falls  of  the 
Shannon,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
called  the  6  Rapids  of  the  Doonas.'  " 
*  <#  %  « 'phe  scenes  through 
which  we  passed  in  sailing  along 
the  magnificent  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
the  pride  of  Ireland,  defy  all 
description." 

We  need  only  add  that  the  author 
left  London  in  August,  1871,  and 
after  a  rapid  tour  of  France,  the 
Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he 
sailed  from  Brindisi  for  Bombay, 
having  spent  three  useful  and  agree- 
able years  in  Europe. 
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THE  IRISH 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect much  consistency  from  Home 
Rulers,  yet  certainly  we  were  not 
prepared  for  such  an  exhibition  as 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  mo- 
tion  for    the  purchase  of  Irish 
Railways    by    the    State.  This 
gentleman  is  one  of  those  aspiring 
politicians  who  swallowed  the  Home 
Rule  pledge,  as  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  the  suffrages 
of  the  "  free  and  independent  elec- 
tors of  Kerry  ; "  and,  perhaps,  it 
was  excusable  for  him  under  the 
circumstances  to  have  done  so,  as 
by  no  other  means  was  it  probable 
he  could  have  obtained  a  seat;  and 
men,  conscious  of  latent  greatness, 
and  ambitious  of  senatorial  honours, 
ought  not  to  have  their  prospects 
marred  by  any  squeamishness  about 
accepting  pledges,  no  matter  how 
absurd,  or  as  to  identifying  them- 
selves with  any  agitation  however 
chimerical  and  mischievous.  We 
wonder  what  the  product  would  be, 
were  a  chemical  analysis  possible, 
to  discover  out  of  all  the  aspirants 
for  seats  in  Parliament  who  professed 
to  be  Home  Rulers,  how  many  really 
spoke  from  honest  conviction. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  neither 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  nor  those  who 
supported  his  motion,  had  a  very 
correct  and  definite  conception  of 
what  the  principle  of  Home  Rule 
involves,  else  they  never  would  have 
so  stultified  themselves  as  to  out- 
rage that  principle  by  proposing  to 
hand  over  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  Irish  railways  to  an  alien 
Government  sitting  in  London !  The 
proposal  practically  declared  that 


RAILWAYS. 

Ireland  was  incapable  of  managing 
its  own  railway  system  ;  and  this 
admitted,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  asked  by  the  Home  Rulers  to 
adopt  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  motion, 
which  affirmed — "That  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Irish 
railways,  and  place  them  under  Go- 
vernment management. "  That  is, 
under  the  management  of  a  Govern- 
ment responsible  to  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  representatives  —  the 
British  Government,  in  fact,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  purely  Irish 
Government  that  is  to  be,  when 
Home  Rulers  prevail ! 

Now,  is  this  what  "Ireland  for 
the  Irish  "  has  come  to  ?  Does  such 
a  proposal  evince  any  faith  in  the 
Home  Rule  principle,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  *  obtained  a  little 
notoriety  by  professing  adherence 
to  it  ?  The  whole  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, with  one  singular  exception, 
declared  practically  that  Home  Rule 
was  a  sham,  either  so;  or  they  must 
be  excused  for  supporting  such  a 
motion  on  the  plea,  that  they  really 
did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

Imagine  for  one  moment  the 
Home  Rule  dream  realized — the 
Union  repealed,  6i  legislative  inde- 
pendence "  achieved,  and  a  Parlia- 
ment "racy  of  the  soil"  enthroned 
in  College  Green,  while  the  whole 
railway  system  of  Ireland  was 
managed  by  a  Government  in  Lon- 
don, totally  independent  of  the  Irish 
Government  and  Parliament.  What 
an  embroilment  would  then  ensue  ! 
Is  such  a  condition  of  things  pos- 
sible ? 
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We  must  remember  that  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt,  who  assumes  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation, 
and  the  expounder  of  its  intent  and 
scope,  has  declared  that  a  simple 
repeal  of  the  Union  will  not  satisfy 
him,  for  that  he  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  an  Irish  ministry, 
alone  responsible  to  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. This,  of  course,  implies  com- 
plete separation,  but  the  gentlemen 
who  parroted  this  folly  to  gull  elec- 
tors and  obtain  seats  in  Parliament, 
are  not  over  nice  in  such  matters. 
We  should  like  to  be  informed,  how- 
ever, how  they  propose  to  work  their 
scheme  of  Government — how  Ire- 
land is  to  be  ruled  exclusively  by 
an  Irish  ministry,  responsible  only 
to  an  Irish  Parliament,  while  the 
entire  management  of  Irish  rail- 
ways is  to  be  vested  in  an  alien 
Government  in  London  ?  Could 
such  a  scheme  possibly  work  ?  What 
would  earnest  patriots  in  College 
Green  say  to  such  a  condition  of 
things  ? 

It  is,  however,  really  absurd  to 
reason  seriously  on  such  a  matter, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  point  out  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  men  who 
profess  impracticabilities,  and  obtain 
credit  for  patriotism  by  advocating 
something  worse  than  an  imperium 
in  imperio — a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  in  fact,  for  such  in  truth  is 
what  Home  Rule  really  involves,  as 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  has  himself  de- 
clared. 

Apart  from  the  miserable  follies 
of  Home  Rulers,  we  are  rejoiced 
that  the  present  Government  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways.  No 
sufficient  reason  has  been  adduced 
why  the  State  should  purchase  Irish 
railways  and  leave  those  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  alone.  We 
could  understand  the  policy  of 
Government  undertaking  the  gigan- 
tic operation  of  purchasing  the  whole 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


and  working  them  with  a  view  to 
paying  off  the  National  Debt,  as 
was  contemplated  by  the  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  85.  That  Act,  passed  in  1844, 
authorized  the  Government,  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1866,  to  pur- 
chase up  existing  railways  with  the 
permission  of  Parliament,  but  at  that 
time  the  railway  interest  had  not 
attained  the  national  magnitude  which 
now  distinguishes  it,  and  few  were 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  such 
a  future  was  in  store  for  it. 

In  1854,  ten  years  after  the  Act 
authorizing  the  perspective  purchase 
of  the  railways  was  passed,  there 
were  only  8054  miles  opened  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
total  capital  paid  up  amounted  to 
286,068,794/.  j  but  now  the  length 
of  line  open  is  15,814  miles,  and 
the  total  capital  has  increased  to 
570,046,794/.  This  is  a  vast  in- 
crease, and  we  may  fairly  assume  it 
was  never  contemplated,  to  such  an 
extent,  by  those  who  prepared  and 
carried  the  Act  of  1844. 

It  is  true  that  some  parties  ad- 
vocate the  purchase  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways by  the  State,  while  those  of 
Great  Britain  should  remain  as  at 
present,  and,  in  one  of  his  blind 
bids  for  popularity,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
among  his  other  political  mistakes, 
played  fast-and-loose  with  this 
question.  In  reply  to  a  deputation 
that  waited  on  him  to  urge  State 
purchase,  he  would  not  give  an 
explicit,  unhesitating  answer.  "  The 
matter  was  worthy  consideration  " 
— "  the  subject  had  serious  aspects  " 
- — "  the  proposal  to  purchase  the 
Irish  Railways  was  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  an  exceptional  case  " 
— «f  he  was  free  to  regard  it  quite 
apart  from  a  proposal  that  embraced 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  of 
England  and  Scotland." 

In  this  hesitating  but  character- 
istic fashion,  stimulating  the  useless 
agitation  of  questions  by  exciting 
false  hopes  of  what  might  follow, 
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Mr.  Gladstone  left  the  impression 
on  the  public  mind  that  he  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  scheme  of  pur- 
pose proposed.  It  is  now,  however, 
quite  obvious  that  the  scheme  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

It  is  not  practicable,  because  it  is 
opposed  to  the  matured  opinion  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  desired  by 
the  Railway  interest,  and  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  purchase  Irish  Rail- 
ways alone  ;  any  purchase  made 
should  embrace  the  whole  railway 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
all  its  adjuncts — collieries,  canals, 
docks,  harbours,  steamers,  hotels, 
&c. — and  this  would  require  an 
amount  of  purchase-money  more 
than  double  that  of  the  existing 
National  Debt.  Such  a  project  in- 
volves financial  operations  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  that  no  minister  is 
likely  to  propose  it,  and  even  were 
one  found  rash  enough  to  do  so,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  country  or 
Parliament  would  now  sanction  so 
bold  and  hazardous  a  measure,  be- 
cause it  would  be  at  best  but  an 
experiment,  and  this  parties  who  talk 
so  glibly  about  State  purchase  appear 
altogether  to  lose  sight  of. 

But  even  if  the  purchase  was  now 
feasible,  we  contend  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  more  especially  as  regards 
Ireland.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
recommendations  of  joint-stock  en- 
terprise, when  first  broached  in  Ire- 
land, that  public  companies  so  con- 
stituted would  naturally  present  a 
sort  of  school  to  instruct  and  train 
men  in  business  habits  and  industrial 
pursuits.  On  this  ground  the  pro- 
motion of  public  companies  gene- 
rally was  warmly  advocated,  and 
railway  companies  in  particular  were 
looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  moral  and  social 
good,  by  bringing  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  commercial  classes  into  a 
relationship  which  hitherto  had  not 
existed.    The  old  squireen,  as  well 


as  the  higher  aristocratic  pride  of 
caste,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
mere  trade  as  a  degrading  pursuit, 
unworthy  of  an  "  Irish  gentleman  ;" 
and  thus,  between  the  commercial 
classes  generally  and  the  so-called 
aristocracy,  a  great  wall  of  demarca- 
tion had  been  built  up,  which  had 
no  tendency  to  promote  social  pro- 
gress, or  advance  the  public  good  in 
any  way.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  carried, 
that  it  was  generally  a  fundamental 
rule  •  of  aristocratic  clubs  that  no 
person  who  was  "  in  trade  "  himself, 
or  whose  father  had  been,  should  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member.  It  is 
strange  that  the  first  exception  made 
was  in  favour  of  "  wine  merchants," 
because,  we  suppose,  they  were  a 
class  of  traders  with  whom  the 
aristocracy  were,  brought  more  im- 
mediately into  personal  contact, 
and,  besides,  there  was  generally  a 
money-lending  interest  combined 
with  trading  in  choice  vintages. 

Now,  undoubtedly  the  establish- 
ment of  joint-stock  companies  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  effect  breaches 
in  the  silly,  wall  of  exclusiveness 
thus  erected — to  undermine  and 
raze  its  foundations.  Self-interest 
made  members  of  the  aristocracy 
become  directors  and  shareholders, 
and  they  were  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  members  of  commercial 
classes  with  whom,  socially,  they 
had  no  intercourse.  With  the  increase 
of  railway  companies,  the  good  effects 
of  such  commercial  association  natu- 
rally increased  also,  and  we  believe 
a  great  deal  of  good  has  flowed,  and 
is  still  flowing  from  this  source.  So 
thoroughly  convinced,  indeed,  are  we 
of  the  moral  and  social  advantages 
that  have  resulted  from  the  associa- 
tion together  in  the  management 
of  railway  and  other  companies  of 
persons  not  only  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent grades  in  society,  but  of  diverse 
opinions,  both  politically  and  re- 
ligiously, that  we  would  regard  it  as 
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a  very  great  evil,  were  the  area  of 
joint-stock  enterprise  in  Ireland  in- 
vaded and  diminished,  as  it  most 
assuredly  would  necessarily  be, 
should  the  Railways  be  purchased  by 
the  State,  and  the  existing  com- 
panies abolished. 

With  respect  to  the  debate  that 
took  place  on  Mr.  Blennerhassett's 
motion,  we  certainly  must  admit 
that  the  Home  Rulers  did  not  scin- 
tillate as  brilliant  and  shining  lights 
usually  do.  Clearly,  they  are  not  the 
effulgent  luminaries  in  St.  Stephen's 
that  they  appear  in  the  Irish  he- 
misphere. We  were  treated  to 
nothing  but  the  most  vapid  of  vapid 
common-place.  The  question  was 
not  taken  up  and  discussed  by  any 
one  of  them  with  the  ordinary  com- 
prehensiveness and  ability  that  we 
would  assuredly  find  in  a  debating 
society.  It  was  not  looked  at  from 
either  a  national  or  an  imperial 
point  of  view. 

If  we  consider  the  question  with 
relation  to  the  principles  and  interests 
involved,  as  well  as  its  bearings  on 
the  trade,  commerce,  industry,  and 
locomotive  intercommunication  of 
the  country,  it  assuredly  assumes 
proportions  of  magnitude  and  gra- 
vity, yefc  not  one  Irish  member 
seemed  to  comprehend  its  greatness 
or  to  be  sensible  of  its  connection 
with  vital  principles  of  political 
science,  or  aware  of  its  bearings  as 
regards  the  doctrines  and  policy  of 
practical  statesmanship.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  single  mind 
among  the  whole  band  of  Home 
Rulers  capable  of  embracing  and 
dealing  with  the  varied  aspects 
of  the  question  as  its  importance 
merited. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett's  great  argu- 
ment to  sustain  his  motion  was  of 
the  usual  suicidal  character  observ- 
able whenever  Home  Rulers  attempt 
to  reason — 

"  There  were  50,000,000/.,"  he  said, 
"  now  paid  in  Ireland  for  transit,  and 


if  Parliament  would  take  steps  which 
would  reduce  that  great  weight  on  the 
country,  they  would  bring  increased 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  land." — 
Standard,  April  29,  1874. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it 
pretended,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Imperial  Legislature  is  to  provide 
free  tickets  for  Irish  railway  traffic  ? 
for  really  this  appears  to  be  what 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  means  and 
wants,  if  he  had  any  rational  mean- 
ing at  all.  What  has  the  amount 
paid  annually  for  railway  transit  to 
do  with  a  national  grievance  ?  does 
it  not  rather  betoken  a  national 
blessing?  Are  we  not  to  regard 
increased  traffic,  increased  transit, 
and  increased  receipts  from  all 
sources  as  indubitable  signs  of  an 
increasing  wholesome  agricultural 
and  commercial  activity?  — as 
evidences  of  increasing  strength  and 
prosperity,  rather  than  of  weakness 
and  decay  ? 

t  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  "  50,000,000/.  are  now  paid  in 
Ireland  for  transit."  We  heartily 
wish  the  assertion  was  true,  but  we 
cannot  believe  it.  On  turning  to 
the  infallible  Thorn,  we  find  that 
the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
of  traffic  in  18K2  amounted  to 
2,421,265/.  Where,  then,  did 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  obtain  his 
50,000,OOOZ.  ? 

During  the  year  1872  there 
were  16,327,416  passengers  con- 
voyed, at  a  cost  of  1,134,283/. 
l,286,982/t  was  received  for  goods 
and  all  other  descriptions  of  traffic. 
Now,  does  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
seriously  mean  that  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  should  be  taxed  to  allow 
Irish  passengers  to  travel  free,  or  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  and  that  other 
traffic  should  be  treated  likewise  ? 
This,  he  says,  "  would  bring  in- 
creased comfort  and  prosperity  to 
the  land."    No  doubt  it  would  serve 
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a  good  many  people,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  it  would  benefit  the 
country  at  large. 

Mr.  MacCarthy  Downing  was 
quite  as  rational  as  the  member  for 
Kerry.  He  declared  that  the 
"  Irish  members  were  unanimous 
on  the  subject,  so  were  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  overridden  by  the  Scotch  and 
English  members."  We  deny  the 
asserted  "  unanimity,"  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it ;  but  even  admitting 
it  to  exist,  are  we  to  understand 
that  if  Irish  members  and  landed 
proprietors  are  unanimous  in  their  de- 
sire to  help  themselves  out  of  the  Impe- 
rial Treasury,  the  Scotch  and  English 
are  to  refrain  from  interference  ? 
This  is  rather  strange  doctrine, 
even  for  a  Home  Ruler  to  ad- 
vance. 

There  was  one  gentleman  who 
opposed  the  motion.  He  is  a  Home 
Ruler  professedly,  and  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  his  speech  was 
fully  as  sensible,  and  every  whit  as 
practical,  as  any  that  emanated  from 
his  colleagues.  Mr.  O'Gorman  is 
one  of  the  members  for  Waterford, 
and  his  speech  deserves  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  choice  specimen  of 
Home-Rule  sense  and  oratory.  He 
said : — 

"As  it  was  his  intention  to  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kerry,  he  must  explain  his 
vote.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  change  his  sex  and  become  a 
Cassandra  (roars  of  laughter)  for  the 
purpose  *  of  prophesying  that  if  they 
gave  over  the  Irish  railways  to  the 
English  Government,  three  weeks 
would  not  elapse  before  every  Irish- 
man employed  on  them  would  be  sent 
about  his  business  (cheers  and  laugh- 
ter), and  every  man,  from  the  chief 
superintendent  down  to  the  lowest 
porter,  would  be  brought  over  from 
England  and  put  into  the  places  of 
those  dismissed,  who  would  be  told  to 
go  to  America,  or  to  4  go  to  hell  or 
Connaught'  (loud  cries  of  'Order,' 
cheers,  and  loud  laughter). 


"The  Speaker  reminded  the  hon. 
member  that  his  language  was  not 
parliamentary. 

"  Mr.  O'Gorman  sincerely  begged 
pardon.  He  bowed  to  the  decision  of 
the  Speaker,  and  sincerely  asked  par- 
don (cheers).  He  wished  to  tell  them 
plainly  that  if  the  Government  were 
allowed  to  dabble  in  the  Irish  railways, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  those  rail- 
ways (laughter).  Let  Irishmen  nourish 
their  own  railways ;  let  them  keep 
Englishmen  away  from  their  manage- 
ment, and  they  would  go  on  better. 
He  had  a  sincere  respect  for  that  most 
talented  young  gentleman  the  member 
for  Kerry  (loud  laughter),  but  he  felt 
bound  to  vote  against  his  resolution 
(renewed  laughter)." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  rejecting 
Alderman  Delahunty  and  electing 
Mr.  O'Gorman,  Waterford  has  not 
lost  by  the  exchange.  We  need 
only  further  remark  that,  on  two 
divisions,  the  House  rejected  the 
motion  by  majorities  of  J  85  and 
176.  We  may  now  regard  the 
question  as  decisively  settled,  and 
we  are  glad  of  it,  for  the  sooner 
delusions  of  the  kind  are  dispelled 
the  better.  A  great  practical  ques- 
tion, however,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  if  the  Irish  members 
would  only  be  sensible  and  practical, 
we  believe  there  is  every  disposition 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Government 
and  Parliament  to  deal  with  it 
fairly. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  Ireland  is  the 
completion  of  its  railway  system. 
It  is  computed  that  about  five 
millions  sterling  would  be  required 
to  construct  and  open  necessary  new 
lines  and  extensions,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  decision  is,  how  can  this 
sum  be  obtained? 

We  proposed  on  a  former  occasion 
that  the  counties  and  baronies  to  be 
benefited  should  join  in  guarantee- 
ing a  certain  dividend  on  the  capital 
expended,  but  we  are  aware  that  at 
present  the  system  by  which  the 
consent  of  the    cess-payers  is  ob- 
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tained,  or  assumed,  is  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory.  This  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  debate  on  the  O'Con- 
nor Don's  motion.  Baronial  guar- 
antees in  principle  were  not  objected 
to,  but  it  was  reasonably  enough 
contended  that  the  cess-payers,  who 
had  to  provide  the  guarantees, 
should  be  consulted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  not  be  saddled  with  tax- 
ation without  their  consent.  The 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  M.  Beach, 
said,—  - 

"There  was  no  doubt  that  the  system, 
of  guarantees  was  fraught  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  These  guarantees  might  be 
abused  by  engineers,  contractors,  and 
lawyers  for  their  own  benefit,  and  they 
ought  to  be  hedged  round  by  as  com- 
plete restrictions  as  could  be  invented. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
without  this  system  many  railways 
which  were  now  producing  considerable 
benefit  to  the  country  would  never 
have  been  constructed,  and  they  should 
therefore  not  hastily  condemn  the  sys- 
tem, hut  see  how  they  could  apply  it  with 
the  least  risk.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  the  grand  jury  he  did  not 
think  that  they  were  the  proper  body 
to  authorize  a  guarantee  for  a  railway 
company,  and  he  also  regarded  the  as- 
sociated cess-payers  in  baronial  sessions 
as  an  insufficient  tribunal  to  express  a 
decided  opinion  on  a  guarantee." 

He  then  went  on  to  remark,  that 
the  more  the  matter  was  looked  into 
the  clearer  would  it  be  seen  that  the 
true  solution  lay  in  an  amendment 
of  the  grand  jury  system.  In  this 
we  thoroughly  agree.  The  system 
is  antiquated,  cumbersome,  and  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  its  reconstruction 
is  one  of  those  practical  measures 
which  Ireland  most  urgently  re- 
quires. The  Chief  Secretary,  who 
has  displayed  rare  sound  sense  and 
practical  ability  since  he  has  entered 
on  office,  has  promised  that  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  given  to  the  reform  of 
the  grand  jury  laws,  and  of  course 
this  will  provide  for  the  cess- payers 
being  duly  consulted  before  pledged 


to  guarantee  railway  dividends.  In 
all  cases  where  they  are  duly  con- 
sulted, the  matter  clearly  explained, 
and  the  bona  fides  made  manifest, 
we  feel  assured  no  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  guar- 
antees to  any  necessary  amount. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  completion  of  the  railway 
system  would  be  an  immense  boon 
to  Ireland,  while  without  material 
aid  there  is  no  hope  that  the  neces- 
sary lines  will  be  constructed  for 
generations  to  come.  There  is  no 
material  civilizer  like  the  iron  way. 
Ignorance,  superstition,  bad  habits, 
and  local  prejudices  are  startled  by 
the  steam-whistle,  and  gradually  but 
surely  vanish.  All  interests  are 
served,  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country  is  advanced,  and  its 
prosperity  promoted  and  secured. 

We  consider  that  the  interests  of 
Ireland  require  the  immediate  com- 
pletion of  a  well-devised  system  of 
railways,  and  we  confess  wre  see  no 
prospect  whatever  of  this  being  ob- 
tained unless  actively  promoted  by 
the  government.  As  a  rule  we  are 
against  government  interference  in 
matters  more  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  private  enterprise,  but 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  Irish  railway 
wants  a  strong  and  clear  case  for 
interference  can  be  sustained. 

The  scheme  we  venture  to  pro- 
pose is  very  simple,  and  will  involve 
no  tax  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
and,  indeed,  no  pecuniary  loss  to  any 
parties.  All  that  is  wanted  is  Im- 
perial aid  given  on  perfectly  ade- 
quate security. 

We  propose  that  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission should  be  forthwith  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  whole  railway 
system  of  Ireland  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  determining  what 
new  lines  should  be  constructed,  and 
what  extensions  of  existing  lines  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  sys- 
tem thoroughly  complete.     Such  a 
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commission  should  have  full  power 
to  obtain  information  from  existing 
boards  of  directors,  and  take  evi- 
dence generally. 

We  have  said  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  five  millions  ster- 
ling would  be  required  to  construct 
all  the  additional  lines  necessary  to 
open  up  every  district  in  Ireland  to 
the  advantages  of  railway  communi- 
cation. Of  course  this  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  Royal  Commission  to 
examine  and  determine.  The  com- 
missioners should  decide  on  a  com- 
plete scheme.  This  done,  it  would 
then  be  for  Government  to  arrange 
how  the  work  of  construction  should 
be  carried  out. 

In  the  case  of  extensions  of  exist- 
ing lines  this  might  be  done  by  ad- 
vances to  existing  companies,  while 
new  independent  lines  could  be  con- 
structed by  the  Board  of  Works,  but 
into  details  of  this  nature  we  need 
not  enter. 

The  financial  point  is  the  main 
consideration,  and  this  we  would 
provide  for  by  Government  making 
the  necessary  advances,  and  obtain- 
ing from  the  counties  guarantees  for 
repayment  with  interest.  Money 
could  thus  be  obtained  on  the  cheap- 
est terms,  and  we  all  know  that  rail- 


ways constructed  on  the  principle  of 
cash  payments  are  the  best  and  most 
economical. 

Now,  were  such  a  plan  a3  we  pro- 
pose honestly  carried  out,  the 
Government  could  lose  nothing. 
Admitting  that  for  a  time  the  rail- 
ways constructed  would  not  pay  the 
Government  interest,  still  the  cess- 
payers  of  the  districts  served  would 
have  to  pay  a  very  trifling  annual 
charge  in  comparison  with  the  great 
compensating  advantages  conferred. 
And,  undoubtedly,  in  time,  the  new 
lines  would  be  absorbed  by,  or  amal- 
gamated with,  existing  companies; 
and  after  the  Government  debt  was 
cleared  off,  the  balance  could  be 
applied  in  relief  of  county  rates,  so 
that  ultimately,  under  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  management,  no  loss  would 
fall  on  any  one,  while  a  vast  ines- 
timable benefit  would  have  been 
conferred  on  the  country. 

We  offer  these  suggestions  with 
an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  not 
fall  on  barren  soil,  and  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  if  taken 
up  by  the  present  Government  more 
will  be  done  to  promote  the  material 
prosperity,  the  moral  and  social  pro- 
gress of  Ireland,  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  other  measure. 


THE  IRISH  FISHERIES. 


When  will  Irish  members  learn  to 
consider  measures  in  the  simple  light 
of  common  practical  sense  ?  It  is 
not  consistent  with  a  becoming  self- 
respect,  nor  is  it  creditable  to  the 
country  that  its  representatives 
should  make  themselves  ridiculous 
by  bringing  matters  before  Parlia- 
ment that  have  not  been  properly 
considered,  and  propose  motions 
based  on  untenable  assumptions. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Synan, 
who  wants  Government  protection 
and  fostering  and  subsidizing  for  the 
fisheries  of  Ireland;  and  he  grounded 
his  demand  on  the  plea  that  the 


fisheries  of  Scotland  were  so  en- 
couraged. 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  part  of 
the  case  is  plain  and  conclusive — 
the  fisheries  of  Scotland  are  not  en- 
couraged by  grants  or  bounties. 
The  old  and  corrupt  system  of 
bounties  was  abolished  long  ago, 
and  very  properly  so.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  estimates  a  sum  of  12,475/. 
appears  as  nominally  applied  for 
the  promotion  of  Scotch  fisheries, 
but,  as  was  explained,  2300/.  of 
that  sum  was  the  cost  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  cutters  to  maintain  the 
police  of  the  seas,  and  3000/.  for 
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maintaining  piers  and  harbours, 
which  left  7175/.,  while  the  fees  for 
branding  paid  into  the  Treasury- 
amounted  to  7000/.,  thus  leaving 
only  175/.  as  actually  devoted  to 
fishery  purposes. 

In  comparison  with  this  the  sum  of 
21,014/.  was  noted  as  appropriated 
to  Ireland — 12,340/.  for  harbours, 
6300/.  for  fishery  piers,  and  2374/. 
for  fishery  inspectors.  This,  as 
compared  with  the  case  of  Scotland, 
did  not  tell  very  advantageously  for 
Ireland,  and  there  never  was  a 
clearer  case  of  how  unpleasant,  if  not 
odious,  comparisons  generally  are, 
especially  when  thoughtlessly  and 
improperly  instituted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  sea- 
fishery  is  not  cultivated  in  Ireland  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry capable  of  rich  development, 
but  enterprise  and  patient  persever- 
ance are  wanting.  England  and 
Scotland  have  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  sea 
fisheries  that  Ireland  has,  while 
there  is  a  far  more  marked  difference 
in  the  amount  of  tonnage.  The 
number  of  boats  and  the  tonnage, 
as  registered  under  the  Act  of  1858, 
is  as  follows  : — 

Boats.  Tonnage. 
England  ..,  14,237    ...  140,535 
Scotland  ...  14,451    ...  92,595 

Ireland   8,450    .,  28,651 

Now,  admitting  that  Ireland  is 
very  backward  in  working  the  sea 
fisheries,  the  question  arises,  how 
can  so  important  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry be  best  promoted?  Is  it  by 
returning  to  the  exploded  and  cor- 
rupt system  of  bounties,  of  which 
Sir  M.  Beach  truly  said — 

"That  system  was  the  worst  and 
most  wasteful  that  could  be  applied 
to  any  industry.  (Hear,  hear.)  Boun- 
ties had  once  been  in  force,  but  were 
now  abolished,  and  it  would  never  do 
to  renew  them.  Whilst  it  was  in  ex- 
istence the  system  had  fostered  every 
species  of  jobbery  and  mismanagement. 
As  bounties  were  paid  in  proportion  to 


the  number  of  fish  that  were  caught, 
all  kinds  of  devices  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  money. 
Fishing  vessels  were  even  chartered, 
taken  out  to  Scotland,  and  filled  with 
fish,  which  were  brought  back  to 
Ireland,  and  the  bounty  claimed. 
(Laughter.)  As  an  illustration  of  the 
badness  of  the  system,  he  might  men- 
tion that  during  ten  years  163,000/. 
given  as  bounties  cost  no  less  than 
68,000/.  to  distribute.  Parliament 
would,  therefore,  never  revert  to  that 
system.    (Hear,  hear.)" 

Certainly  not,  nor  would  it  be  de- 
sirable. Any  branch  of  industry 
that  requires  the  encouragement  of 
bounties  to  stimulate  production,  or 
protection  to  guard  against  com- 
petition, is  not  worth  having,  for  it 
can  be  of  no  real  value  to  a  country, 
and  can  never  form  a  true  element 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Instead  of  coming  before  Parliament 
suing  for  bounties,  in  forma  pauperis, 
it  would  be  well  if  the  so-called 
"  patriotic  members "  simply  con- 
sidered why  it  is  that  the  sea  fish- 
eries of  England,  Scotland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  while 
in  Ireland  they  languish  and  are  not 
properly  worked.  It  is  idle  to  allege 
that  any  legislative  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  former  which  is  not 
shared  by  Ireland,  because  it  is 
totally  untrue.  The  real  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  different  habits  of 
industy  in  which  the  fishermen  of 
the  several  countries  have  been  nur- 
tured and  trained.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  this,  but 
why  is  it  that  the  fishermen  of  Gal- 
way,  for  example,  are  poor  and 
spiritless  in  the  pursuit  of  their  in- 
dustry, while  those  of  Penzance  are 
well-to-do,  active,  enterprising,  and 
prosperous  ?  Simply  because  they 
are  totally  different  in  nurture,  in 
industrial  training,  and  thrifty 
habits. 

It  may  be  that  the  fishermen  of 
Cornwall,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
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of  the  Channel  Islands,  are  not  as 
deeply  imbued  with  flash  politics  as 
their  brethren  of  Kinsale,  Ark  low, 
or  Galway,  but  they  are  thoroughly 
skilled  in  their  calling,  have  a  manly 
sense  of  independence,  and  display 
thrifty,  industrious  habits.  They 
swarm  around  the  Irish  coast,  and 
crowd  our  harbours  during  the  mac- 
kerel and  herring  seasons  in  well- 
appointed  smacks,  cutters,  luggers, 
and  yawls,  and  even  the  French 
visit  us,  while  they  all  form  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  native 
fisherman,  his  boat,  and  its  fittings. 

Why,  we  again  ask,  is  this  ?  Is 
not  the  answer  to  be  found  in  the 
same  causes  that  have  made  Ulster 
a  hive  of  thrifty  industry,  self- 
dependent  and  prosperous,  while 
Munster,for  example,  more  favoured 
by  soil,  climate,  and  natural  advan- 
tages generally,  is  comparatively 
without  manufactories,  while  the 
population  delight  more  in  the  sedi- 
tion of  politics  than  in  the  pursuits 
of  honest  and  manly  industry. 

If,  then,  we  want  to  improve  the 
fishing  industry  of  Ireland,  the  way 
to  do  so  is  not  by  begging  petitions 
to  Parliament  for  bounties  to  fisher- 
men; not  by  whining  to  Govern- 
ment  for  assistance  to  do  for  them 
what  they  have  not  the  honest  spirit 
anc*  pride  of  independence  to  do  for 
*nemselves,  but  by  teaching  them 
*wo  things — first,  to  learn  the*1* 
business  and  become  skilled  in 
it,  and,  second,  to  follow  it  with 
steadiness  and  thrift.  This  in- 
volves a  great  moral  change  for  the 
better  in  the  habits  of  the  men. 
Lazy,  self-contented  indolence  and 
ignorance  must  be  superseded  by  a 
true,  manly  desire  to  thrive  by  self- 
reliant  industry.  This  is  what  is  so 
largely  wanted. 

While  we  are  entirely  opposed  to 
the  vicious  system  of  grants  and 
bounties,  we  agree  with  the  fishery 
inspectors,  that  much  good  may  be 
done  by  the  judicious  extension  of 


re-productive  loans  among  indus- 
trious fishermen  of  good  character 
who  may  be  in  want  of  pecuniary 
aid.  This  should  be  conducted  with 
great  caution  and  judgment,  and 
Sir  M.  Beach  said  he  would  be  pre- 
pared on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  advise  the  grant  of  such 
loans,  if  the  Irish  members  consented 
to  the  appropriation  of  a  certain 
fund  for  that,  purpose., 

"  His  proposal,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
would  be  this.  A  fund  was  in  existence 
called  the  Irish  reproductive  loan 
fund.  Originally  subscribed  at  the 
time  of  the  Irish  famine  in  1822,  it 
existed  till  its  managers  got  into  diffi- 
culties, when  the  balance  of  the  fund 
was,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  transferred 
to  the  Treasury.  It  was  enacted  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  charitable  or  use- 
ful public  purposes  not  provided  for  by 
local  rates,  and  portions  of  it,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  that  intention,  had  been 
lent  to  improve  harbours,  build  town 
halls,  and  form  public  parks.  Those 
were  certainly  not  objects  which  the 
founders  of  the  fund  would  have  as- 
sisted. This  fund  now  amounted  to 
38,000/.,  and  his  proposal  was  to  intro- 
duce and  pass  this  session  a  Bill  giving 
powers  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  in  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of 
Limerick  ;  but  he  would  not  seek  to 
press  it,  if  those  for  wliose  benefit  it  was 
devised  did  not  desire  it.  (Hear, hear.) 

Now  this  we  consider  a  very  excel- 
lent proposal.  The  sum  of  38,000/., 
as  a  fund  out  of  which  to  make 
small  loans  to  industrious  and  de- 
serving fishermen,  would  be  a  boon, 
and  productive  of  good,  because  this 
system  has  been  tried,  and  under 
careful  management  has  been  found 
to  give  great  relief  and  encourage- 
ment to  poor  fishermen.  A  Socictt/ 
for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  some  years,  and  one  of 
its  principal  objects  is  to  encourage 
the  coast  fisheries  by  advancing 
loans,  free  of  interest,  repayable  by 
instalments  ;  and  it  is  highly  credit- 
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able  to  the  judicious  management  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  to  the  fisher- 
men who  were  the  recipients  of  its 
loans,  that  although  26,000/.  had 
been  lent  in  small  sums*  not  a  shil- 
ling had  been  lost. 

Now  here  is  a  society  already  in 
useful  existence  by  means  of  which 
the  loan  system  could  be  judiciously 
extended.  If  the  fund  of  38,000/. 
was  vested  in  the  trustees  of  this 
society,  among  whom  we  observe 
the  names  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  Sir  Edward  Borough,  Sir 
Ralph  S.  Cusack,  Thomas  Hone, 
Esq.,  and  others  of  equal  standing 
and  influence — if,  we  say,  this  fund 
of  38,000/.  was  vested  in  the  trustees 
of  this  society,  it  could  be  employed 
with  the  society's  own  capital,  and 
the  cost  of  loaning  it  out  would  be 
nil.  This  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  besides,  from  having  been  for 
years  in  successful  operation,  the 
society  has  all  its  machinery  perfect 
and  has  acquired  valuable  expe- 
rience. 

One  might  have  thought  that 
boastful  patriots,  who  so  ardently 
profess  themselves  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  Irish  in- 
dustrial interests,  would  have  eagerly 
embraced  Sir  M.  Beach's  proposal, 
but  Irish  patriots  are  not  like  other 
men.  What  they  want  are  plausible 
topics  to  represent  as  grievances, 
and  rant  about  as  "  the  consequences 


of  Saxon  misgovernment."  These 
pests  of  Irish  politics  were  well  re- 
presented by  Mr.  MacCarthy  Down- 
ing, who— 

"  Expressed  his  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  surplus 
famine  fund,  raised,  in  1822,  and  now 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland,  should  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  deep  sea  fisheries 
of  that  country.  He  should  oppose  it 
in  every  possible  way." 

Such  is  the  patriotism  of  Irish 
patriots  ;  and  it  is  well  that  the 
fishery  interest  should  know  who 
are  its  true  friends.  The  loaning 
of  38,000/.  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest cannot  be  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  but,  at  all  events,  the  fish- 
ing interest  might  be  permitted  to 
share  in  that  sum.  But  no  ;  Irish 
patriots  would  not  have  it.  At  pre- 
sent the  38,000/.  is  devoted  to  aid 
the  agriculture  of  only  ten  out  of 
the  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland  ; 
but  the  proposal  of  Sir  M.  Beach 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  devote  this  sum 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
eries would  not  be  listened  to,  and 
he  accordingly  declined  the  ungra- 
cious task  of  attempting  to  force  his 
proposal,  all  excellent  as  it  is,  on  a 
faction  of  representatives,  who  are 
as  much  out  of  place  in  Parliament 
as  would  be  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach, 
and  who  reflect  no  credit  on  the 
country  that  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  folly  of  electing  them. 
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